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rollers  at  16s,  6d.  for  subscribers,  and  24f.  for  the  general  public.  He  will 
make  special  arrangements  if  desired  for  a  more  expensive  mode  of  mounting. 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 


The  G^logical  Expedition  wliicli  was  annotuiced  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Quiirterly  Statement  has  been  successful! j  despatched.  Professor  Hull  took 
leave  of  the  Committee  on  the  18th  October,  and  started  on  the  19th,  accom- 
panied bj  his  son,  Dr.  Gordon  Hull,  and  by  two  volunteers,  Mr.  Henry  Hart 
and  Mr.  Reginald  Lawrence.  The  services  of  Mr.  George  Armstrong,  who  has 
been  employed  in  the  Survey  of  both  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine,  were  secured, 
and  he  follc/wed  the  party  by  way  of  Southampton  and  GKbraltar,  Professor 
HuU  going  by  way  of  Venice.  At  Cairo  they  were  joined  by  Captain  Kitchener, 
BJS.  The  arrangements  for  the  expedition  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Cook  & 
Son.  Everything  was  found  ready  on  the  arrival  of  the  party :  they  left  Suez 
on  November  lOthf  ^d  Ayun  Musa  on  the  11th. 


It  was  impossible  to  receive  any  intelligence  from  them  for  some  weeks ;  that 
is  to  say,  until  they  should  be  near  enough  to  Jerusalem  to  send  a  message.  The 
disastrous  news  from  the  Soudan,  and  Suakim,  which  would  probably  be  learned 
by  the  Sinai  tribes  very  quickly,  caused  some  anxiety,  lest  there  should  be  an 
outbreak  of  fanaticism.  It  was  therefore  with  great  satis&otion  that  a  telegram 
was  received  on  December  19th,  to  the  effect  that  the  party  were  quite  safe 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  expedition  so  for  had  been 
perfectly  successful.    This  is,  at  present,  all  that  is  known. 


It  is,  however,  now  clear  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost,  to  include  the 
publication  of  results,  set  down  in  the  October  number  of  the  (Quarterly 
Statement  at  £2,000,  was  a  good  deal  under  the  maerk.  As  the  whole  of  this 
amount  will  have  to  be  met  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  subscribers  are 
oitreated  to  forward  their  subscriptions  as  soon  as  possible.  As  in  all  previous 
expeditions,  it  is  hoped  to  present  a  popular  report  of  the  whole  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement,  r^^ntS^  Jbho^ientific  part,  which  will  probably  prove  voluminous, 
f or  «eparaWl^%fli^    \ 
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At  the  last  moment,  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  has  been  delajed 
in  order  to  allow  the  insertion  of  two  papers  bj  M.  Clermont-Ghinneaa,  which 
appeared  in  the  Timee  of  26th  and  27th  December ;  one  on  two  newly-found 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  second  containing  a  full  and  InstmctiTe 
exposure  of  the  forgeries  sjstematicallj  carried  on  in  Jerusalem. 


Captain  Conder  has  completed  his  memoirs  and  drawings  of  the  Surrey  of 
Eastern  Palestine,  and  placed  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  The 
form  of  publication  is  not  yet  decided.  The  drawings  include  special  plans  of 
Amman  and  Arak-el-Emir,  and,  among  other  things,  some  hundreds  of  sketches 
of  the  remarkable  rude  stone  monuments  which  he  found  in  the  country. 


His  book,  "  Heth  and  Moab,"  forming  the  popular  account  of  the  expedition, 
was  issued  in  November,  and  has,  so  far,  done  Teiy  well.  Extracts  from  the  work 
will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  number. 


Canon  Tristram's  "  Flora  and  Fauna  "  is  completely  printed,  and  the  plates 
are  being^  coloured.    It  will  be  issued  early  in  March. 


Sir  Charles  Warren's  "Jerusalem"  is  also  nearly  ready.  It  contains, 
besides  an  account  of  his  own  excavations,  a  paper  by  Captain  Conder  on  the 
history  of  the  architectural  monuments  in  the  City ;  an  account  by  the  same 
officer  of  the  excavation  work  in  Jerusalem  before  and  since  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  work  ;  and  an  account  of  M.  Clermont-0anneau'8  work  in  1874-6. 
The  plans  and  drawings  to  accompany  it  have  been  drawn  on  sixty  large  sheets 
in  a  portfolio. 


These  new  volumes,  with  the  portfolio,  will  complete  this  great  and  important 
work,  which  has  been  so  long  in  hand.  There  are  still  some  copies  lefb,  and  the 
Committee  beg  to  inform  their  friends  that  a  circular  can  be  had  stating  the 
contents  of  the  work  and  the  reduction  on  the  published  price  of  twenty 
guineas  which  they  can  ofEer  to  libraries  and  subscribers.  It  must  be  understood 
that  this  work  will  not  be  reprinted,  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
important  work  ever  done  for  Palestine.  It  is  desired,  above  all,  that  the  remain- 
ing copies  should  find  their  way  into  libraries  where  they  will  be  accessible  to 
all. 


The  only  authorised  lecturers  for  the  Society  are — 

(1)  The  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  Square.    His 
lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects  :— 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  as  illustrating  Bible  History. 

Palestine  East  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Jerusalem  Excavations. 

A  Bestoration  of  Ancient  Jerusalem. 
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(2)  The  Bey.  James  King,  Vicar  of  St.  Kary's,  Berwick.    Hit  fubjecU  are 
at  follows : — 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,. 
Jerusalem.. 
HieHittitei* 
The  Moabite  Stone  and  othw  monuments*. 


The  income  of  the  Society,  from  September  19th  to  December  12th  inolnslTe, 
amounted  in  all,  including  subscriptions,  lectures,  and  payment  for  maps, 
memoirs,  and  publications,  to  £819  1«.  Sd,  Of  this  the  sum  of  £86  7«.  Od.  was 
specially  appropriated  to  the  Geological  work. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  conTonient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  ii  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneoes- 
Muy  the  acknowledgment  by  oflldal'receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  QuarUrUf  Statemmt  regulariy,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary..  Ghreat  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
give  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
QuarUrUf  Staiementf  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Stat^tftent  they  neither  sanotion  nm*  adopt 
them. 
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NOTES  TO  ACCOMPANY  A  MAP  OF  THE  LATE  REV. 
P.  W.  HOLLAND'S  JOUBNEY  FROM  NUKHL  TO  'AIN 
KADEIS,  JEBEL  MAGRAH,  AND  ISMAILIA. 

The  following  brief  account  of  a  portion  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland's  last 
journey  in  the  desert  has  been  compiled  from  his  field  not^  which  have 
been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mrs.  Holland.  The  journey  waa 
a  remarkable  one  ;  it  was  boldly  conceived,  and  no  less  boldly  carried  I 
to  a  successful  issue.  To  those  who  did  not  know  the  man,  his  extra-  ^^^1; 
ordinary  powers  of  endurance,  his  firmness  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  t^O 
and  his  power  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Bedawin,  the  feat  which  !^  ^  ^ 
he  performed  must  seem  almost  incredible.  I  have  rarely  met  any  one  ^~ 
who  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  those  sterling  qualities  which  win  not  N^'  t; 
only  the  respect,  but  the  esteem  of  savage  racea  Khawaja  Hulhul,  as  he  J  \  ^ 
was  familiarly  called,  was  a  welcome  guest  in  every  Arab  tent,  and  it  will  T\    ^* 

be  many  years  before  he  is  forgotten  by  the  wild  children  of  the  desert  t.^ 

whose  good  qualities  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  during  his  solitary/^ 
wanderings  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  ^/ 

Leaving  Evesham  on  the  21st  March,  1878,  Mr.  Holland  reached  Suez  |2|  ' 
on  the  29th.  The  30th  was  occupied  by  an  excursion  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  *-^«^ 
and  on  the  31st  he  started  into  the  desert  with  only  three  Arabs  and  three 
camels.  Mr.  Holland  dressed  and  travelled  as  a  European  ;  there  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment ;  he  relied  entirely  on  his  knowledge  of  Bedawi 
life  and  character,  and  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  his  companions  was 
fully  justified  by  the  Jesuit,  l^ofsr  far  he  bad  succeeded  in  winning  the  . 
love  of  his  guides  is  shown  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred  shortly  before 
reaching  Nukhl.  The  camels  had  been  sent  forward  to  get  water  ht>m  the. 
fort,  and  Mr.  Holland  was  alone  with  Sheikh  Nassar  in  the  desert ;  the 
thermometer  stood  at  102  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  Sheikh's  eyes  were 
growing  dim  with  the  feverishness  that  comes  of  intense  thirst,  yet  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  touch  the  scanty  store  of  water  which  he  was  carrying 
for  Mr.  Holland  ;  nor  was  Sheikh  Nassar  alone  in  this  respect,  for  whenever 
any  difficulties  arose  about  food  or  water,  the  three  Bedawin  always 
insisted  on  reserving  what  there  was  for  their  European  companion. 

Mr.  Holland  returned  to  Ismailia  on  the  23rd  May,  after  an  absence  of 
fifty-three  days,  during  which  he  travelled  over  1,000  miles  on  foot — an 
average  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  excluding  halts ;  and  visited  a  district  which 
had  never  previously  been  explored,  and  which,  from  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  had  been  deemed  almost  inaccessible.  The  journey  had  been 
planned  long  beforehand.  Mr.  Holland,  in  conversation  with  myself,  had 
often  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Israelites  must  have  left  Sinai  by  a 
route  followed  in  1840  by  Baron  Roller,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society "  for  1842 ;  and  that 
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Kadesh  was  probably  near  the  south-east  comer  of  Jebel  Magrah,  whence, 
he  assumed,  there  would  be  a  good  road,  'Hhe  way  of  the  spies,"  north- 
wards. It  was  not,  however,  until  1878  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  His  journey  has  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Baron 
Roller's  route  offers  an  extremely  easy  road  to  the  Tih  plateau,  such  as 
might  have  been  followed  by  the  Israelites  with  their  women  and  children, 
their  flocks,  and  their  waggons.  Unfortunately,  the  presence  of  raiding 
parties  of  hostile  Bedawin  prevented  a  complete  examination  of  the 
southern  edge  of  J.  Magrah,  but  Mr.  Holland  ascertained  that  that 
mountain  did  not  extend  as  far  eastward  as  was  generally  supposed  ;  and 
that  an  easy  road,  such  as  he  had  expected  to  find,  led  northwards,  between 
Jebels  Magrah  and  Jer&feh  to  the  broad  caravan  road)  followed  from  the 
north  by  Palmer  and  Drake.  There  are  several  indications  in  the  Bible 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Kadesh  was  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
J.  Magrah,  but,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  safer  to  adopt  Mr.  Holland's 
opinion,  that  if  Kadesh-Bamea  be  not  at  W.  Kadeis,  it  may  probably  be 
placed  near  the  south-east  base  of  J.  Magrah,  in  R&b-  W.  Gku*aiyeh. 
Besides  the  two  important  points  alluded  to  above,  Mr.  HoHamd  determined 
the  true  course  of  W.  el  Arish,  which  passes  through  a  remarkable  gorge 
in  J.  Helal ;  and  the  drainage  system  of  J.  Magrah,  which  sends  part  of 
its  waters  northwards  by  W.  Hardsheh  to  W.  Hanein,  and  part  westwards 
to  W.  Luss^  He  also  discovered  the  important  alluvial  plain  east  of  J. 
Helal,  and,  on  his  return  jouruey  to  Ismailia,  followed  an  old  road,  pre- 
viously unknown,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  way  of  Shur,  by  which 
Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt. 

The  only  account  of  Mr.  Holland's  journey  is  contained  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1878,  and  printed 
in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  April,  1879.  It  was  always  his  intention  to 
prepare  a  fuller  narrative,  with  a  map,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  "called 
away  "  bef ore[the  work  was  even  commenced.  The  map  which  accompanies 
these  notes  has  been  prepared  from  the  rough  field  books ;  and  the  valuable 
sketches  of  the  great  plidn  of  W.  Jaifeh,  at  the  mouth  of  W.  Kadeis,  and 
of  the  pass  between  Jebels  Magrah  and  Jer&feh,  have  been  faithfully 
reproduced  from  the  original  drawings  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  The  first  weeks  of  Mr.  Holland's  journey  were  devoted  to  ex- 
plorations in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  to  an  examination  of  the  passes 
leading  to  the  Tih  plateau,  including  Baron  Roller's  route ;  but  as  this 
district  is  now  being  surveyed  by  Captain  Kitchener,  RE.,  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  confine  the  present  extracts  from  the  journal  to  the  journey 
north  of  NukhL 

Extracts  from  Field  Book. 

May  6th,  1878.-— Left  camp  m  W.  Tureifeh  at  8.40  A.M.,  and  at  9  a-M. 
crossed  over  some  low  chalky  "  jorfs,"  *  100  yards  wide,  to  W.  el  Arish  ; 
9.30,  coarse  north-east,  down  W.  el  Arish ;  the  actual  bed  of  the  w&dy  is 

1  Jorfs  are  banks  of  alluyial  deposit. 
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mdaU,  but  it  appears  to  spread  its  waters  over  at  least  half  a  mile ;  passed 
some  low  duJk  hills,  weathered  into  peaks  like  tents.  10.20.  Passed 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Castle  of  Nokhl ;  W.  el  Arish  is  here  a 
lai^,  barren  plain,  with  no  trees.  12.15.  Low  hill  to  the  west,  Motalla 
el  Nokhl ;  alluvial  plain.  1  p.m.  Halt  at  junction  of  W.  BawAg  with  W. 
el  Arish;  several  ''nawftmis."'  3.30  p.m.  Started,  and  in  ten  minutes 
enter  a  tract  of  many  acres,  ploughed  by  the  Arabs,  to  be  sown  with  com 
after  rain ;  the  alluvial  pWn  is  now  more  than  a  mile  across.  5.6  p.m. 
Camp  for  the  night  in  the  narrow  bed  of  the  w&dy,  about  8  feet  deep  and 
rocky  in  places ;  it  is  greener  than  the  alluvial  plain,  which  is  so  scored  by 
^teroourses  as  to  be  very  bad  ground  for  travelling. 

JToy  7th, — Start  at  6.10  A.M.,  and  in  twenty  minutes  reach  a  tract  of 
40  to  50  acres  ploughed  for  sowing ;  jorfs  in  W.  el  Arish  15  feet  high. 
8.30.  Nuggah  el  Ag&bah  ;  the  alluvial  plain  is  called  Nuggah  el  Arish  ; 
these  two  nuggahs  are  probably  Palmer's  WAdies  Abu  Jize,  a  name  which 
Jiy  Arabs  do  not  know.  9.0.  WAdy  Agftbah  ;  halt  to  visit ''naw&mis''  on 
a  hill ;  they  are  evidently  old  tombs,  a  circle  of  stones  with  a  cairn  in 
the  centre  ;  I  counted  about  thirty,  scattered  over  a  large  area.  On  the 
hill-top  were  hundreds  of  snail  shells  and  a  quantity  of  lichen.  A  desert 
bird,  "  Mecky,''  seen  here  which,  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  begins  a  song 
like  the  low  notes  of  a  nightingale,  and  then  suddenly  springing  up  into 
the  air,  about  30  feet,  and  spreading  out  its  wings,  descends  vertically 
with  a  succession  of  quick  sharp  notes.  WAdy  el  Arish  runs  north  of 
J.  Yeleg,  not  south  as  in  Palmer's  map.  12.30  p.m.  Continued  journey  ; 
1.40  reach  north  end  of  the  alluvial  plain  we  had  entered  after  crossing 
W.  Agdbah ;  after  ascending  a  flin^  slope  for  about  half  a  mile,  we 
entered  upon  another  plain,  not  alluvial,  whidi  seems  to  extend  westward 
right  up  to  J.  Yeleg ;  this  mountain  runs  north-east,  and  has  its  highest  peak 
in  the  centre  ;  it  runs  gradually  out  north-east  and  south-west,  and  must 
be  quite  twenty -five  mOes  long.  2.30.  Beach  Nukb  el  Fahdi ;  from  this 
point  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country  north-east,  and  at  our  feet 
was  a  lai^  plain  bounded  on  the  north  by  J.  Ikhrimm,  which  runs  west 
and  east,  about  three  miles  distant.  4.0.  *Crossed  the  bed  of  W.  el  Fahdi,  in 
which  there  was  much  broom ;  the  road'here  has  as  many  as  twenty  parallel 
tracks.  4.35.  A  laige  wAdy,  *'  EmshAiflil"  runs  in  on  the  right  from  some 
white  mountains  to  the  south-south-east.  5.13.  Camp  in  W.  el  Fahdi. 
J.  Ikhrimm  is  composed  of  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone ;  the  upper  bed 
with  flint  bands.  There  are  two  small  "SayaP*  trees  in  W.  el  Fahdi,  below 
the  mountain,  and  hence  probably  was  derived  the  wood  seen  by  Palmer 
in  the  buildings  at  Contellet  Gkuraiyeh.  The  "  Sayal "  (acacia)  appears  to 
grow  only  in  granite  and  sandstone  districts,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  then 
here  in  conjunction  with  an  outbreak  of  these  rocks.  The  strata  at  the 
north-east  end  of  J.  Ikhrimm  have  a  dip  of  about  30  degrees  to  the 
east.    The  continuation  of  the  El  Fahdi  cliffs,  eastward  to  Palmer's  clifis 

^  The  Btone  houses  and  circles  so  common  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the 
desert,  are  called  nawAmis  by  the  Bedawin. 
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400  feet  bigh  in  W.  QAraiyeh,  could  be  ^dearly  tnced  in  the  morning 
and  evening  lights. 

May  8M.— Start  at  ai6  A.M. ;  and  at  7.10  reach  Fldmer's  <'  batUefield  '  ; 
W.  Dom^teh  mna  in  from  south-east,  the  wfldy  north  of  J.  Ikhrimm  is 
called  Hashan  el  Ikhrimm;  further  north  is  a  laige  rolling  plain;  the 
Arabe  say  Jebels  Helal  and  Teleg  are,  like  J.  Ikhrimm,  of  granite  ;  their 
appearance  confirms  this.  7.45.  Turned  north-north-east  across  the  plain  ; 
W.  el  Fahdi  runs  off  to  the  north.  9.0.  Allurial  plain  of  W.  Qaraiyeh. 
8.40.  Beach  the  other  side  of  the  alluvial  plain  ;  there  is  no  regular 
wmtercourse ;  W.  el  Hamr  flows  in  higher  up  from  the  north-east ;  the 
junction  with  W.  el  Fahdi  is  about  a  mile  lower  down.  Palmer's  J.  Umm 
Hesairah  is  much  exaggerated  on  his  map ;  it  is  a  low  hilL  Passing 
through  a  line  of  very  low  hills,  or  rather  mounds,  which  bound  W. 
Garaiyeh  on  the  north,  we  entered  another  large  plain,  £1  Kaa  esh  Sheraif . 
12.25  P.M.  Halt  1.45.  Gbntinue  journey  over  a  gravelly  plain ;  my 
Arabs  did  not  know  the  name  W.  M4ytn.  3.30.  Head  of  pass  over 
J.  Sheraif,  a  long  low  range,  which  sweeps  round  in  a  semi-drcle,  the  chord 
being  north-north-west  and  east-south-east  It  is  formed  by  the  sudden 
uptilting  of  the  strata,  and  stretches  eastward  ahnost  to  J.  Hamr.  We 
lose  from  here  the  lines  of  the  watercourses  ;  the  eye  is  carried  over  them, 
and  a  vast  plain  appears  to  stretch  southwards  to  Nukb  el  Fahdi,  J. 
Ikhrimm,  and  J.  HelaL  The  north  side  of  J.  Sheraif  presents  a  line  of 
more  or  less  precipitous  cliffs.  The  pass  is  narrow,  up  the  bed  of  a  small 
w^y,  and  takes  about  half-an-hour  to  cross ;  we  turned  down  a  smaU 
wftdy  when  half-way  through,  and  came  out  on  the  plain  nearer  J.  Helal, 
to  which  we  turned  4.50.  Beach  a  large  bed  of  alluvium.  5.30.  Camped 
near  some  Arabs  in  the  bed  of  W.  Utvidif ,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 

May  9tL — Started  at  6.15,  across  an  alluvial  plain,  towards  J.  Helal 
for  water ;  on  the  plain  were  some  fig-trees,  young  palms,  and  the 
'^  HamArt,'*  which  has  a  leaf  something  like  the  tamarisk,  and  a  fig-like 
fruit ;  there  were  also  Doura,  and  the  stubble  of  old  crops.  7.15.  W. 
Hathlrah  is  the  name  given  here  to  W.  el  Arish.  8wl5.  Halted  while 
Zeid  went  for  water  to  J.  Helal ;  he  returned  at  2.15  p.m.  with  excellent 
water.  The  watering-place  is  called  "  £1  Hathtrah  ** ;  there  are  five  bad 
wells  and  one  good  one,  which  is  very  deep.  There  were  many  Arabs 
and  camek  at  the  wells  watering,  and  we  had  to  pay  for  water'  (comp. 
Numbers  xx,  19).  £1  Hathtrah  appears  as  a  recess  or  basin  between  J. 
Helal  and  a  lower  range  in  front  of  it  2.45.  Started  again  across  the 
plain  towards  J.  Iferaifig,  and  at  3.55  reach  the  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain, 
with  its  maze  of  ridges  and  furrows ;  m  wet  weather  it  must  be  quite 
impassable.  440.  Struck  the ''Siccet  esh  Sham '' (road  to  Syria),  and  at  4.50 
camped  on  the  plain.  A  herd  of  gaeelle  and  flock  of  sandgrouse, "  Guttah,'* 
were  seen  during  the  day,  and  small  whiriwinds  were  frequent 

May  10^— At  6.15  A.M.  started  north-east  across  plain;  low  flat- 
topped  hills  scattered  here  and  there  show  a  former  higher  level ;  large 

'  Mr.  Holland  proposed  to  identify  El  Hathlrah  with  "  Hexron  which  b 
Haxor*'  (Josh,  xr,  25). 
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quantities  of  lichen  on  the  small  stones.  7.20.  Sher&feh,  a  pass  over  low 
hills  ;  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise  for  the  last  half -hour ;  we  now  descend 
to  the  plain  of  W.  Jerdr.  7.50.  W.  JerOr  runs  north-north-west;  the 
ground  rises  to  the  right  of  us  and  breaks  into  a  low  diff  on  the  east  side, 
about  a  mile  off.  The  name  of  the  cleft  through  which  W.  el  Arish 
runs  is  Er  B&gah  J.  Helal.  9.15  halt  in  W.  Saisab;  12.55  start  down 
W.  Saisab.  1.30.  W.  Mimbutter,  a  broad  shallow  w^y  with  alluyium  ; 
cross  some  rising  ground  to  a  large  plain,  with  much  broom,  extending 
apparently  up  to  J.  Magrah.  2.35.  After  crossing,  for  half-an-hour,  a 
rolling  plain,  with  several  small  wddies  running  to  W.  Moweilah,  we 
entered  that  w&dy  near  a  small  burial-ground;  here  we  met  several 
Tiy^hah  with  fifty  camels,  which  were  feeding  on  the  "  Turfa,**  of  which 
there  is  much  in  the  wftdy.  4.0  p.m.  Camp  near  a  small  cave,  and  close 
to  a  burial-groimd  with  the  tomb  of  a  Sheikh,  in  whose  honour  we  had 
sugar  in  our  coffee,  and  repeated  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

May  Wih, — ^At  6  A.M.,  started  east  up  W.  Guseimeh.  W.  Moweilah 
turns  east  and  forms  an  imeven  basin  about  one  mile  in  diameter ;  the 
principal  watering-place,  in  the  centre,  consists  of  a  stream  and  three  or 
four  shallow  wells  with  troughs.  There  is  evidently  much  water  here  ; 
another  large  bed  of  rushes  and  damp  sand  marks  the  bed  of  a  stream 
behind  our  tent  7.30,  unloaded  camels  in  W.  Guseimeh,  and  started  up 
W.  el  'Ain  with  Zeid.  Great  beds  of  rushes  betoken  the  presence  of 
water,  and  we  had  to  pick  our  way  through  them  on  account  oi  sniall 
streams.  Above  are  numerous  water-holes,  and  many  camels  were  being 
watered.  We  stopped  and  had  a  talk  with  Tiy&hah  Arabs,  who  said  that 
J.  Magrah  was  in  liie  country  of  the  Haiw&t,  of  which  tribe  there  was  an 
encampment  close  at  hand.  We  consequently  returned  to  Nassar  with 
two  of  the  Arabs  to  talk  over  matters,  and  decided  to  load  at  once  and 
go  on  to  the  Haiw&t.  There  were  great  numbers  of  flint  flakes  all  the 
way  from  W.  Moweilahj  and  traces  of  old  encampments.  9.15  started, 
and  in  thirty-five  minutes  reached  the  Haiw&t  tents  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  at  the  head  of  W.  Guseimeh ;  I  was  most  hospitably  received  by 
the  Sheikh,  and  after  dinner  agreed  with  him  for  an  escort  to  J.  Magrah. 
On  a  hill  between  W.  el  'Ain  and  W.  Jaif  eh,  there  are  many  round  tombs 
and  stone  circles ;  the  w^y  is  scattered  with  flint  flakes  and  broken 
pottery.  Below  the  mouth  of  W.  el  'Ain  there  is  a 'large  level  plain, 
forming  the  head  of  W.  Guseimeh  ;  W.  Sabh  is  a  branch  of  W.  Moweilah ; 
large  numbers  of  sandgrouse  seen. 

May  YUlu — Went  with  Selim  up  W.  Guseimeh  and  W.  el  'Ain  ;  the 
latter  must  overflow  at  times  into  the  former,  the  head  of  which  is  a  flat 
slope,  used  formerly  for  sowing  com,  for  which  it  is  admirably  suited^ 
W.  el  'Ain,  after  leaving  the  hills,  sweeps  round  three  groups  of  low  hills 
in  the  plain  of  Guseimeh,  and  runs  into  W.  Moweilah ;  low  mountains 
bound  the  plain  on  the  north,  running  round  in  a  semi-circle  from  J. 
Moweilah  to  J.  Sabh  ;  there  \&  a  higher  mountain  behind  the  hills  north 
of  the  Moweilah  basin.  The  lower  part  of  W.  el  'Ain,  before  it  enters 
the  plain,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  ;  the  usual  bed  runs  on  the 
north  side ;  on  the  south  is  a  thick  bed  of  alluvial  deposit,  with  many 
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rocks  and  boulders,  which  was  in  old  da3rs  terraced  for  com.  In  the 
centre,  about  half  a  mile  up,  is  a  rocky  bit  of  ground  covered  with  old 
t<mibB ;  Selim  remarked  that  there  must  have  been  giants  in  those  days, 
many  of  the  stones  used  are  so  large.  Higher  up,  W.  el  'Ain  branches, 
the  main  branch  coming  down  from  J  Tow&l  el  Fahm.  The  bed  of  W.  el 
'Ain  rises  rather  rapidly  as  one  ascends,  but  there  is  a  good  path  up  to 
the  point  where  it  branches  :  above  this  it  narrows,  but  there  is  still 
alluvium  on  the  south  side.  A  mile  higher  up  there  are  large  beds  of 
rushes,  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  water.  The  mountains  seem  everywhere  to 
have  stone  ruins,  usually,  but  not  always,  round,  upon  them  ;  and  flakes 
of  flint  are  found  near  them.  There  is  abundance  of  pasturage,  both  on 
the  mountains,  which  abound  with  paths,  and  also  in  the  plains.  Between 
J.  Magrah  and  J.  Tow&l  el  Fahm  there  is  a  large  plateau  on  the  same 
level  as  the  hills  north  of  W.  el  *Ain,  from  six  to  ten  miles  across.  A 
sandgrouse  with  nine  young  ones  seen  in  W.  el  'Ain ;  and  nests  found 
on  the  hills. 

May  13^. — ^At  5.40  A.M.  started  south  over  a  low  pass.^  6.30.  W. 
Jaifeh,  several  old  tombs.  8.45.  Stopped  to  kill  a  goat ;  a  large  "  Gr6m '' 
(raiding  party)  of  Maazi  Badawin,  two  hundred  camels  strong,  reported 
near  J.  Ikhrimm  yesterday ;  the  Arabs  are  afraid,  and  I  cannot  get  them 
to  go  further  to-day  ;  they  say  the  "  €r6m  "  will  go  on  during  the  night. 
The  Haiw&t  Sheikh  does  not  know  the  name  of  W.  Gaiser  (on  Palmer's 
map) ;  he  calls  the  whole  of  this  plain  W.  Jaifeh,  though  he  gives  the 
name  of  W.  Danmiath  to  the  small  wAdy  we  have  followed.  There  is 
another  W.  Dammath,  he  says,  near  W.  Sabh  (this  is  given  by  Palmer). 
Walked  to  the  mouth  of  W.  Kadeis  ;  the  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the 
mouth  is  broken  by  low  hiUs ;  the  wftdy  is  a  good-sized  one,  and  runs 
straight  out  into  the  plain  ;  there  are  terraces  for  gardens  and  ruins  near 
the  mouth.    There  is  a  well  in  W.  Jaifeh  called  Umm  S6ig<lt. 

May  14M. — Started  at  5  ajc,  and  at  5.15  a.m.  reached  the  mouth  of  W. 
Kadeis,  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  course  east  up  W.  Kadeis.  5.50.  'Ain 
Kadeis  just  above  a  turn  in  the  w&dy,  where  it  becomes  narrower.  There 
are  three  springs,  two  on  the  hill-side,  and  one  in  the  bed  of  the  w^y  ; 
from  the  lower  spring  on  the  hill-side  a  good  stream  of  water  flows  for  about 
100  yards  down  the  w&dy,  forming  pools  at  which  the  goats  are  watered  ; 
the  camels  go  to  the  spring.  The  upper  spring  on  the  hiU-side  is  a  poor 
one  now  ;  it  is  built  round  with  large  rough  stones  to  a  depth  of  5  feet, 
and  there  is  a  rude  stone  trough  here  and  at  the  lowest  spring.  The  three 
springs  are  not  more  than  40  yards  apart.  The  w&dy,  which  is  stony 
throughout,  has  a  bed,  below  the  springs,  nearly  15  feet  deep,  between 
stony  jorfs.  As  one  ascends,  the  mountains  become  lower  and  less  steep  ; 
there  is  much  pasturage  on  them  ;  the  lower  strata  are  chalk,  with  flints  ; 
the  upper,  hard  limestone  (nummulitic  ?) ;  large  masses  have  fallen  down 
and  lie  in  the  valley.  There  are  a  few  fig-trees  and  a  bed  of  coarse  grass. 
About  50  yards  l^gher  up  the  wAdy  than  'Ain  Kadeis  there  is  a  deeper 
well  with  four  old  watering-places ;  tiiere  are  also  traces  of  others  near. 
6.50.  Start  south-east  up  w&dy ;  terraces  and  ruins  on  hill-side.  7.0.  The 
'  See  eketoh  from  this  point. 
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main  branch  of  wddj  tarns  norUi-east  and  winds  round  to  east ;  we  keep 
south-east  ap  a  very  narrow,  steep,  and  rocky  wAdy.  7.10.  A  Butmeh 
tree ;  the  wftdy  forks ;  we  take  left  branch ;  a  n^id  ascent  by  a  tsar 
mountain  path  ;  meet  goats  and  camels  with  women,  all  carrying  q>indlee, 
and  a  girl  with  a  nose  ring.  7.30.  Nummulites  in  crystalline  limestone. 
8.0.  Four  Arab  tents ;  the  path  on  the  mountain  side  above  the  wddy ; 
steep  sloping  mountains,  with  flat  rounded  tops ;  the  strata  horizontaL 
8.40.  A  Butmeh  tree ;  the  wftdy  forks  again ;  we  ascend  the  shoulder 
between  the  two,  and  a  sharp  waJk  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  pass.  9.0. 
Head  of  W.  Haroof,  which  runs  east-north-east  to  W.  Harfisheh.  9.30. 
Start  down  W.  Haroof,  and  at  10.0  reach  Arab  tents  and  hall  Some  of 
the  Arabs  had  been  fighting  the  Maazi  "  Grdm"  yesterday  ;  two  Haiwftt 
killed  ;  and  seven  wounded ;  three  Maazi  killed.  The  Haiw&t  had  gone 
down  from  W.  Magfah  to  W.  Gkuraiyeh,  with  twenty  camels,  to  prepare 
ground  for  com,  when  the  '^  Gdm  "  came  upon  them  and  carried  off  their 
camels.  There  have  been  three  Maazi  ''G^ms"  lately;  the  first  took 
nothing ;  the  second  was  yesterday  ;  the  third  is  still  in  the  country  below 
NukhL  J.  Magrah  consists  of  rounded  hills  covered  with  herbage ;  the 
rocks  consist  of  very  thin  beds,  less  than  1  foot,  of  hard  limestone,  which, 
lying  horizontally,  give  the  mountain  the  appearance  of  having  been  built 
up  in  ooursea.  2.0.  Start  down  W.  Haroof.  2.12.  Turn  south-east  up  W. 
Har&sheh,  which  runs  on  eastwards ;  Butmeh  trees  and  com  ground.  2.44. 
The  wlUiy  forks,  and  the  country  becomes  rather  more  open ;  the  Arabs 
stopped  here,  as  there  were  no  tents  further  on.  Ascended  a  mountain  on 
the  east  with  one  of  the  Haiy&t ;  the  mountains  round  appear  flat-topped 
from  a  height.  W.  Hardsheh  seems  to  drain  the  whole  of  J.  Magrah,  and 
runs  into  W.  Hanein,  round  the  eajst  end  of  J.  Tow41  el  Fahm. 

May  IbtL — At  4.20  A.M.  started  south-south-east  up  W.  Har&sheh ; 
an  open  basin  with  Butmeh  trees.  6.j!^.  Halt  at  Ajrab  tents  ;  many  flint 
flakes  about,  and  **  naw&mis"  on  hills  near.  6.20.  Continue  on,  east,  along 
mountain  top ;  patches  of  com,  and  purple  and  yellow  cistns.  6.55.  J. 
Araif  bears  south-west  six  miles ;  W.  Luss&n  runs  up  into  J.  Magrah 
from  J.  Araif.  7.5.  Cross  the  head  of  a  wAdy  running  south  to  W. 
Lufls4n ;  massive  terraces  and  hundreds  of  flint  flakes.  7w30.  Another 
wddy  running  south  to  W.  Luas&n.  7.40.  Descend  head  of  wddy 
running  soutii-east  to  W.  Luas&n.  8.40.  Halt  in  W.  Luss&n.  10.45. 
Start,  with  two  Arabs,  south-east,  up  a  branch  of  W.  Lussftn,  and  over 
the  mountains.  11.30.  Beach  mountain  over  the  head  of  W.  Jerftfeh.^ 
W.  Jerftfeh  runs  between  J.  Araif  el  Retedj  and  J.  Jer&feh;  it  rises 
between  J.  Araif  and  J.  Magrah,  and  flows  south  through  a  narrow  pass 
between  low  hills ;  it  then  sweeps  round  to  the  east,  draining  a  hiUy  basin 
under  J.  Jer&feh,  which  appears  from  this  point  to  be  a  triangular  block. 
W.  Gacaiyeh  rises  between  J.  Jer&feh  and  J.  Magrah,  and  appears  as  a 
flat  plain  or  basin  half  a  mile  broad.  There  is  a  good  road  this  way  across 
to  the  Arabah  frequented  by  '*  Grdma"  A  long  line  of  cliffs  runs  east-north- 
east, and  west-south-west,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  J.  Magrah  at  this 
'  See  sketch  of  Pass  between  J.  Jer&feh  and  J.  Magrah. 
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point.  W.  60  Slk  heads  with  a  branch  of  W.  Jerftfeh  ronning  east- 
north-east  under  J,  Magrah.  The  mountains  north-ea£t  of  J.  Magrah  are 
called  J.  Ram&n  ;  W.  KamAn  rises  about  half  amile  north  of  this  point  and 
runs  east  A  very  laige  wkdjy  or  plain,  W.  Jeh&mi,  runs  into  W.  Qaraiyeh  ; 
it  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  a  line  of  white  cliffs  ;  is  this  Palmer's 
W.  Ghamr  ?  It  took  forty-eight  minutes  to  rejoin  the  camels  in  the  branch 
of  W.  LussAn.  Hearing  some  Arabs  were  near  we  turned  and  went  up  the 
hill-side  by  a  very  steep  path  for  camels  ;  on  reaching  the  top  we  saw  a 
good-sized  valley  running  west  with  an  Arab  camp,  at  which  we  halted, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  down.  Cistus,  hollyhock,  and  sandgrouse  in  the 
w4dy. 

May  16<A.— Started  at  4.90  A.M.  down  W.  Luasftn,  course  west  6.40. 
Left  camels  and  walked  south-west  up  a  side  w&dy  ;  five  minutes  lower 
down  a  large  wftdy  runs  into  W.  LussAn  from  the  north-east  6.20. 
Beach  mountain  east  of  W.  Luss&n.  There  is  no  valley  between  W.  Luss&n 
and  W.  Gandyeh  ;  there  is  a  higher  range  to  the  south-east,  beyond 
which  lies  W.  Oaraiyeh ;  the  lower  mountains  appear  to  run  down 
from  this  to  J.  Araif .  W.  Garaiyeh  ia  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line 
of  cliffs  and  groups  of  white  hills.  W.  LussAn  drains  a  large  district  of 
J.  Magrah  ;  it  is  very  broad  below  this,  but  narrows  at  the  bend  near 
J.  Araif.  The  west  was  enveloped  with  mist,  which  gradually  lifted.  8.0. 
Kejoined  the  camels,  which  had  kept  down  W.  Luss&n,  at  an  Arab  camp 
near  the  mouth  of  W.  Haroof  (No.  2).  11.45.  Started  up  W.  Haroof 
(Na  2).  12.25.  Beached  the  head  of  the  pass.  1.5.  Halt  at  a  watering- 
place,  "  Umm  Seiyer,''  a  hole  under  a  limestone  cliff,  with  a  slope  of  dung 
down  to  it  1 .30.  Start  and  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pass  in  about  a  quarter 
an  hour;  then  travel  north-north-west  across  a  plain  with  extensive 
alluvial  deposits.  5.15.  Halt  in  the  bed  of  W.  Dammath.  There  is  no 
road  except  one  pass  between  J.  Magrah  and  J.  Meraifig. 

May  nth. — Started  4.10  A.M.,  and  at  4.35  reached  the  end  of  the  plain. 
5.20.  W.  Guseimeh ;  east  of  W.  Moweilah,  the  ground  slopes  up  from 
W.  Gkiseimeh  tothe  edge  of  the  cliff  on  the  W.  Jaifeh  side.  5.30.  Halt  at 
Guseimeh  watering-place  ;  the  water-holes  were  now  full  of  good  water. 
6.5.  Continued  on  through  chalk  hills  in  the  centre  of  the  wftdy.  6.35. 
End  of  central  group  of  hills.  6.55.  The  bed  of  W.  el  *Ain  sweeps  round 
to  the  left  round  a  second  and  smaller  group  of  hills.  7.20.  Crossed 
W.  Ardeshy,  which  has  a  large  alluvial  deposit  7.30.  Halt  at  an  Arab 
camp.  2.10.  Start  for  Ismailia.  3.15.  'Ain  Moweilah.  3.55.  Start  down 
W.  MoweilaL  435.  A  burial-place  at  the  bottom  of  W.  Moweilah; 
met  an  Arab  who  inquired  after  Palmer  and  Drake.  5.15.  Halt  We 
had  a  heavy  shower  and  a  grand  rainbow  at  sunset ;  heavy  storms  seemed 
going  on  northwards  all  the  afternoon.  Some  TowArah  Arabs  camped 
wiUi  us. 

May  18^A.— 4.30.  A.M.  Started  west  over  alluvial  deposits.  5.45. 
Turned  south-west  across  W.  Moweilah.  6.45.  W.  el  Arish  runs  through 
the  gap  in  J.  Helal  about  three  miles  north-north-west  of  us  ;  we  appear 
now  half-way  between  the  south  points  of  Jebels  Helal  and  Moweilah. 
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There  is  no  wfidy  north  of  W.  el  Arish,  only  a  plain  between  J. 
Moweilah  and  W.  el  ArisL  7.10.  W.  Mimbutter  (f),  a  bed  of  alluvium, 
which  took  twelve  minutes  to  cross,  runs  down  from  W.  Meraifig.  7.27. 
W.  el  Arish ;  a  large  alluvial  plain,  ridge  and  furrow,  covered  with 
**  Ajeram."  8.10.  Beached  west  side  of  W.  el  Arish,  and  most  glad  to  do 
so  ;  the  main  body  of  the  wfidy  is  on  the  west  side,  and  is  marked  by  a  line 
of  "turfa."  10.5.  Started  west  up  a  hard  gravel  slope.  J.  Hebd  is  of 
sandstone  resting  on  granite,  with  long,  low,  outlying  hiUs  of  chalk.  10.40. 
W.  Hathlreh,  f ull  of  broom  "retem."  11.30.  Reach  other  side  of  W. 
Hathtreh,  and  travel  across  a  stony  plain  sloping  to  W.  el  Arish.  12.0. 
Rolling  flinty  chalk  hills.  12.30.  Descend  to  the  head  of  a  plain  and 
wind  round  head  of  chalk  hills.  12.40.  Steep  ascent  for  ten  minutes  to 
the  top  of  a  chalk  hiU.  12.50.  Descend  into  plain.  1.25.  A  low  pass, 
over  chalk  hiUs,  covered  with  sand,  into  a  laiige  plain.  To  the  south  is 
J.  Thurgah  beta  G^araiyeh,  a  continuation  of  J.  Sheiger,  sandstone,  running 
east  and  west  2.45.  W.  el  Mitmtithang  on  left,  runs  south-south-east 
to  W.  el  Arish  ;  beyond  it  is  a  large  plain  covered  with  herbage.  We 
ascend  a  bank  from  the  sandy  plain  to  a  stony  plateau.  3.30.  Halt  near 
an  Arab  camp  under  J.  HelaL 

May  l9tL — Start  at  a20  a.m.  up  a  gentle  slope.  3.50.  Water-parting. 
4.35.  West  point  of  J.  Helal,  which  gradually  runs  out  north-north-west, 
distant  four  miles.  We  have  kept  paraUel  to  J.  Helal  since  leaving  W.  el 
Arish.  There  are  no  chalk  hills  at  this  end,,  or  where  there  are  w&dies, 
as  at  Hathtrah,  5.5.  J.  Mugrah  Helbush,  a  low  granite  hill  one  mile 
north-west  J.  el  Ubragtn,  a  high  granite  range,  distant  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  beyond  the  west  point  of  J.  Helal,  chalk  hill,  parallel  to  the 
road,  which  runs  over  a  level  plain  with  occasional  sand,  and  not  much 
herbage,  it  drains  north-west^  5.35.  Cross  a  low  water-parting.  6.0. 
(Gentle  descent  to  a  large  roiling  chalky  plain.  6.45.  Large  sand  drifts. 
7.0.  Halt  in  W.  Maghftrah.  7.30.  Continue  journey,  and  at  8.15  cross 
a  low  water-parting ;  a  line  of  chalk  hiUs  on  the  right,  running  north- 
north-west  8.30.  A  low  pass  through  a  range  of  chalk  hills  running 
north  and  south.  8.45.  Halted  in  W.  el  Hasanah  (Azmon  ?)  near  a  weU. 
There  are  three  wells  sunk  in  the  w&dy  bed,  but  the  water  is  bad,  and 
only  fit  for  camels;  they  are  only  built  round  at  the  top,  and  have 
curious  round  troughs  as  if  made  out  of  old  columns ;  the  water  from  a 
"  seil "  in  the  wftdy  is  good.  W.  el  Hasanah  is  a  large  wftdy  nmning 
east-north-east ;  it  forks  just  above  the  wells.  From  this  point,  roads  go 
to  Nukhl,  Suez,  and  Ismailia.  11.55.  Start  across  chalk  hiUs.  12.50. 
Cross  a  small  wftdy  running  north-east  from  J.  Yeleg,  which  is  three 
miles  distant  1.5.  Descend  into  fertile  plain  draining  from  J.  Yeleg ; 
the  road  to  Suez  keeps  on  through  J.  Yeleg.  2.30.  A  large  green  w&dy 
running  north  across  the  plain  ;  a  break  in  the  chalk  hills  under  J.  Yeleg. 
a25.  Halt 

May  20e^— 3.35  a.m.  start ;  3.50  sand  drifts.  4.30.  Cross  the  plain 
to  the  pass  in  J.  Maghftrah ;  there  are  many  sand-drifts  in  the  plain 
and  ancient  burial-grounds,  tombs,  and  stone  circles,  two  of  which  on  a 
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low  hiU  were  10  yards  in  diameter.  Magh&rah  is  approached  by  a  long 
slope,  and  loses  its  height  as  it  is  neared.  7.10.  "Emshash/*  a  group 
oi  about  seventeen  wells  ;  only  one,  which  is  built  to  the  bottom  with 
stone,  has  water  now ;  the  stones  are  cut  with  the  draw-ropes ;  the  water 
is  not  very  good.  Five  minutes  beyond  the  well  is  a  group  of  seven  old 
tombs  on  a  ridge.  Aid  stopped  behind  to  wash  in  the  well ;  how  many 
have  done  the  same  before !  8.15.  Beach  the  foet  of  J.  MaghArah,  which 
lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  our  course  ;  from  Emshash  there  is  an  ascent 
up  a  stony  slope  ;  the  road  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  very  old  camel  tracks. 
J.  Yeleg  stretches  west  as  far  as  I  can  see,  though  it  is  a  remarkably  clear 
morning.  The  plain  and  w^y  between  J.  Yeleg  and  J.  Magh&rah  is 
called  W.  Dow  ;  there  is  no  water  in  it,  but  beyond  is  a  watering-place,  "El 
Jidy,**  a  well  like  Emshash.  8.40.  Halt.  9.60.  Continue  the  ascent ;  and 
at  10.17  reach  the  head  of  the  pass,  which  is  called  W,  Abu  Kagad&t,  and 
enter  a  gra/^elly  basin,  one  and  a  half  miles  across.  The  basin  is  sur- 
rounded by  sandstone  mountains,  capped  with  limestone,  which  form  the 
head  of  W.  GAer,  or  Gw6r  .  11.45.  Extensiv*  ruins  of  round  houses  and 
tombs ;  two  Sayal  trees  ;  the  w4dy  runs  north-east.  We  turn  to  the  IdPt  up 
a  branch  called  W.  Magh&rah.  12.40.  Halt  1.15.  Continue  up  w&dy,  and 
at  1.55  reach  Magh&rah,  a  dirty  water-hole,  with  a  slope  of  dung  down  to 
it ;  there  are  traces  ef  <^d  masonry.  There  is  another  water-hole,  under  a 
rock,  about  100  yards  below,  with  good  water.  There  are  twelve  very 
large  watering-troughs,  built  of  rough  stones,  round  the  upper  hole.  On 
the  hills  near  are  Tuins  of  rectangular  buildings,  30  feet  by  20  feet,  built 
with  jroughly-hewn  stones ;  .there  is  no  mortar,  but  wooden  tie-beams 
are  built  in.  The  rock  contained  ammonites.  2.10.  Left  Magh&rah.  2.50. 
Top  of  pass ;  shelving  rock  dipping  to  the  north.  Descend  by  a  wild  pass 
over  polished  xock  ;  in  many  places  the  rock  had  fsdlen  on  the  path,  which 
was  probably  loiuch  better  in  former  times.  3.30.  W:  Mutlakah  running 
north.  Fine  Sayal  trees  ;  the  rocky  shelves  oblige  the  road  to  turn  north 
for  the  descent.  4.15.  Many  ''nawamts"  and  long  lines  of  cairns,  like 
those  at  Moweilah,  along  the  mountain  tops  on  the  east ;  more  than  forty 
in  one  line.  J.  Sheikh  Hamayd^n  the  right.  4.45.  Halt  Some  Arabs  of 
the  Alaideh  tribe  coming  up,  and  proving  troublesome,  we  started  on  at  6.45, 
and  at  8.40  stopped  for  the  night 

May  2lst, — ^At  2.45  A.M.  continued  our  journey  over  a  rolling  plateau 
with  drifting  sand.  4.45.  End  of  the  sand,  and  commenced  to  descend. 
5.15.  Halt  An  extensive  mew  over  a  large  plain  covered  with  hills  of 
drifted  sand.  7.0.  Start  El  Mah&ddab,  a  watering-place,  on  the  right 
8.%.  J.  Bas  el  Elldo,  a  low  mountain  three  miles  to  south-west  9.0. 
Halt  half-an-hour  for  camels  to  feed.  11.45.  ^'El  Motalla,"  a  prominent 
point  with  "  nawamts '' ;  found  an  arrow-head  in  a  flint  factory.  Commence 
descent ;  a  long  low  range,  in  the  distance,  on  the  south.  12.35.  Halt. 
2.30.  Continue  journey,  and  at  4.45  halt  for  the  night. 

May  22nd.'-StaTt  at  3.20  A.M.  At  3.55  the  head  of  a  depression 
which  runs  south-west,  and  after  two  miles  sweeps  round  to  the  west. 
5.0.  A  long  higher  range  of  sandhills  north  of  us  at  about  two  miles 
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distance ;  the  sand  is  blown  up  from  the  north.  A  number  of  snakes*  egg- 
shells seen  yesterday  and  to-day.  6.15.  Halt.  7.45.  Continue  journey. 
10.55.  Beach  a  high  ridge  after  a  long  ascent  J.  Hathftyib  and  Has  el 
E15o  in  sight  J.  Umm  Ukshayb,  a  long  low  range,  running  north-east  by 
south-west,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  on  the  right  2.30.  Sifted 
Ismailia  and  a  large  vessel  going  up  the  canal  Endless  ridges  and  sand- 
drifts,  walking  not  so  good  as  yesterday.    2.45.  Halt  for  the  night 

May  23rd — Start  at  3.20  A.K.,  and  reach  canal  at  7.15. 

The  above  is  an  almost  verbal  transcript  from  Mr.  Holland's  field 
book,  omitting  the  bearings,  &a,  which  have  been  utilised  in  the  con- 
strudion  of  the  map.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  students  in  this  form 
and  wiU  enable  the  general  reader  to  follow  Mr^  Holland's^  route  on  the 
map,  and  realise  the  extent  and  value  of  his  work,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter. 

C.  W.  W. 


MbTBOROLOOICAL  OaslRVATIONa 

DftteandEteo*. 

Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Altitude. 

Bamukg. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Feet. 

May  6,  W.  Tureifeh 

47 

28*52 

1560 

».W.  Breeie, 
cloudy. 

Junction    of    WAdiea 

B)[>wAff  and  el  Arish 
„    7,  Camp  W.  el*Arish  .... 

28-70 

1890 

40 

28-90 

1200 

Dew,  Ught  breeze 
from  N.W. 

NukbelFaHdi 

.... 

28-70 

1890 

„    8,CampW.elFahdi  .... 

49 

29-10 

1015 

No  wind,  cloud- 
less. 

PasB  J.  Sheraif 

.... 

28-90 

1200 

„    9,  Camp  W.  UtvAdif    .... 

58 

29-88 

800 

„  10,  Camp  on  plain 
SheriiUhPaM 

46 

29-40 

785 

.... 

29-30 

825 

„  11,  Camp  W.  Moweilah ... 

42 

29-85 

780 

„  12,  Camp  W.  Ghiseimeh .... 
HillN.ofW.el'Ain.... 

42 

29  08 

1080 

.... 

28-50 

1580 

„  18,  Camp  W.  auseimeh.... 

49 

29-10 

1015 

„  14>  Camp  W.  Jaifeh       .... 

..•• 

28-60 

1485 

Mouth  of  W.  Kadeis 

,,,, 

28-55 

1530 

Ain  Kadeis    

...» 

28-86 

1715 

Headof  W.  Haroof.... 

..I. 

27  12 

2985 

„  15,  Camp  W.  HarAf eh  .... 

•  M. 

27-40 

2655 

Arab  tents  on  hill    .... 

•  ••. 

27-00 

8055 

Hill  above  W.Jer&feh 

M.. 

26-60 

8460 

„  16,  Camp  W.  Lussan     .... 

.... 

27-85 

2705 

„  17,  Camp  W.  Dammath.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

,,  18,  Camp  W.  Moweilah.... 
W.elArieh 

.... 

29-45 

685 

•  M. 

29-50 

640 

Level  of  chalk  hills  .... 

.... 

29-20 

920 

""'^!S'SJ^    :;:: 

.... 

29-40 
29*30 

735 
825 
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Date  and  Plaoe. 


Ifaj  20,  Oamp  in  pkin 

Foot  of  J.  MaghArah 
Top  of  paae  »» 

Do 

W.  Mutlaluli 

„  21,  Platewi         

ElMotaUa    

„  22,  Head  of  depresaion  .... 
Top  of  rid^ 


rhennom^er. 


Degrees. 


Barometer. 


Degrees. 
29*82 
2917 
28*98 
28*00 
29  10 
29*10 
29  86 
29*72 
29*68 


▲Ifeltode. 


Feet 

810 

890 

1125 

1486 

1015 

1016 

770 

440 

476 


Bemarki. 


"HETH  AND  MOAB.' 


This  book,  hy  Captain  Claude  R-  Conder,  RE.,  is  a  popular  aoooont  of  the 
recent  expedition  to  survey  Eastern  Palestine,  interrupted  and  stopped  by 
peremptory  orders  from  Constantinople,  as  the  readers  of  the  Quarter^ 
Statement  aU'eady  know.  The  work  has  now  been  out  for  two  months, 
having  been*  published  in  October,  and  the  first  edition  is  already  nearly 
exhausted.  It  treats,  in  twelve  chapters^  of  Kadeeh  on  Orontes,  the  Land 
of  the  Hittitee,  the  Phoanicians,  the  Land  of  Sihon,  the  Land  of  Ammon, 
Mount  Qilead,  Bude  Stone  Monuments,  Syrian  Dolmens,  Syrian  Super- 
stitions, the  Belka  Arabs,  Arab  Folk-Lore^  and  the  Future  of  Syria.  There 
are  also  appendices.  The  following  extracts  are  oflfered  as  some  kind  of 
guide  to  the  oontents  of  the  volume. 

The  Cemetery  of  Tyre. 

"  But  if  the  Tyrians  were  not  here  buried,  where  (it  may  be  asked) 
was  their  cemetery  ?  This  question  we  may,  I  think,  now  answer.  They 
were  buried  on  the  island,  where  the  modem  cemetery  now  exists,  south 
of  the  town.  Tynan  tombs  consist  of  a  chamber  with  kokim,  or  tunnels 
for  single  bodies,  running  in  from  the  walls — ^three  or  four  on  each  side  of 
the  chamber,  as  in  Jewish  tombs  of  the  eariiest  period  ;  but  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  the  two,  for  the  Jewish  chamber  was  reached 
by  a  little  door  from  one  side,  the  entrance  being  cut  in  the  face  of  a  cliff 
or  steep  slope.  The  Phoenician,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  Egyptian,  sunk 
a  shaft  down  from  the  flat  top  of  the  rock,  and  placed  his  chamber  at  the 
bottom,  filling  the  shaft  no  doubt  with  stones,  or  covering  it  with  a  slab. 
Thus,  while  the  Jewish  tomb  remains  still  recoverable,  tibough  rifled,  the 
Phoenician  is  hidden  as  soon  as  a  little  rubbish  has  gathered  over  the  rock. 
Curiously  enough,  we  were  able  to  prove  this,  and  to  show  where  one 
Tyrian,  at  least,  was  buried  on  the  island,  for  in  the  cliff  of  the  little  bay 
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in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  double  island  is  a  hole,  and  through  this  it 
is  just  possible  to  squeeze  into  a  small  cavern  called  *  the  Champion's  Cave,' 
about  ten  feet  by  eighty  and  eleven  high.  Looking  up,  we  could  see  the 
shaft  which  was  the  original  entrance,  covered  with  flat  slabs,  which  are 
hid  beneath  the  soil  in  which  the  modem  graves  are  dug.  The  champion's 
grave  had  been  plundered  by  some  former  visitor,  and  only  the  place  where 
his  sarcophagus  lay  could  be  seen  ;  but  on  the  top  of  the  cliflis,  which  are 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  a  lai;ge  sarcophagus  is  stiM  lying.  To  prove 
our  contention  more  completely,  excavations  in  the  cemetery  would  be 
necessary ;  but  as  single  tombs  are  rare,  and  the  site  of  any  necropolis 
generally  immutable  in  the  £ast^  we  may  fairly  consider  that  this  discovery 
indicates  the  site  of  the  old  Tyrian  cemetery.'* 

The  Fertility/  of  Mount  GtleacL 

"  Sycamore,  beech,  ilex,  wild  fig,  are  said  to  be  among  the  species  of  its 
forest  trees,  and  the  carpet  of  wild  flowers  in  spring  is  more  luxuriant  than 
elsewhere.  Clover  and  ragged-rolnn,  the  red  aoid  white  cistus,  clematis, 
crow's  foot,  purple  lupins,  squills,  the  pink  phlox  (commonly  called  Bose 
of  Sharon),  the  anemone,  cyclamen,  corn-flower,  salvia,  asphodel  (both 
yellow  and  white),  with  vetches  and  wild  mustard,  marigolds,  borage, 
moon-daisies,  pheasant's-eye  and  cytizus,  also  orchids  and  broom,  star  of 
Bethlehem  and  poppies,  tiflips,  and  buttercups,  are  among  the  familiar 
plants  on  these  hilla  The  mock-orange  (styrax),  the  may,  honey-suckle, 
and  antirrlnnum  are  found  in  tiie  woods  ;  and  the  oleaster,  or  wild  olive, 
is  not  unfrequent  The  lentisk,  whidi  is  so  common  a  shrub  (with  arbutus 
and  laurestinus),  is  akin  (at  least  according  to  some)  to  the  balm  of  Gilead ; 
but  whatever  be  the  real  plant  or  shrub  of  the  balsam,  the  traveller  who 
has  wandered  over  the  Moabite  deserts,  or  the  scorching  plains  of  Bashan, 
will  not  fail  to  find  that  there  is  *  balm  in  Gilead.'  In  its  glades'he  may 
hear  the  blackbird's  note,  the  nightingale,  and  the  twitter  of  many  familiar 
song-birds.  Here  the  tomtit,  the  lioopoe,  the  beautiful  jay,  the  roller,  and 
the  bee-eater,  rejoice  in  the  shade  of  the  woods  by  the  clear  streams ;  here 
the  row  and  the  fallow-deer  still  find  a  covert  The  visitor  cannot  wonder 
that  Gilead  should  be  indicated  to  the  persecuted  Jews  as  a  refuge  and 
home,  and,  perhaps,  had  Israel  known  what  lay  before  them  in  the  dark 
moimtains  of  the  west,  it  would  not  have  been  only  Beuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh  who  chose  for  their  lot  the  eastern  hills." 

Rude  Stone  Monuments, 

"  The  religion  of  the  ancient  races  is  intimately  connected  with  all  rude 
stone  monuments,  and  temple  and  tomb  are  as  closely  united  as  they  still 
are  in  a  cathedral,  with  its  famous  dead,  in  our  own  land.  Famous  stones 
have  names  which  seem  to  give  them  a  human  individuality.  Such  are  the 
King-stone,  Long  Meg,  or  the  stones  of  King  Orris,  Woden,  St  Patrick, 
St  Declare,  or  St  Fillan  in  the  British  Isles.  Ii;i  France  we  have  Pierre 
Martine  and  othei-s,  and  the  names  given  to  stones  by  the  Khassia  tribes, 
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such  as '  stone  of  the  oath,'  *  of  grass/  *  of  salt,'  are  equally  instructive. 
The  student  who  neglects  the  indications  afforded  hy  tradition,  and 
endeavours  to  make  the  monuments  tell  a  new  tale  without  crediting  that 
related  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  erected  the  menhir  or  dolmen: 
who  leaves  out  of  account  the  beliefs  and  hopes  and  sorrows  oi  those 
childlike  ages,  and  thinks  that  man  in  savage  times  was  but  the  utilitarian 
which  dvilieation  has  made  him,  is  not  likely  really  to  penetrate  into  the 
mystery  of  these  earliest  of  human  monumental  structures,  and  fails  to 
sympathise  with  the  ideas  of  builders  whose  conceptions  of  rugged 
grandeur,  and  of  the  moral  effect  of  huge  masses  and  of  number,  still  excite 
the  admiration  of  men  in  times  when  art  and  skill  have  so  far  surpassed 
the  first  efforts  of  the  illiterate  and  prehistoric  period." 

The  Meaning  of  the  Syrian  Monuments, 

''  The  menhir  is  the  emblem  of  an  ancient  deity,  the  circle  is  a  sacred 
enclosure,  without  which  the  Arab  still  stands  with  his  face  to  the  rising 
son.  The  dolmen,  whether  modem  or  prehistoric,  is  (when  fr^-standing) 
an  altar  rather  than  a  tomb.  The  cairn  is  not  always  sepulchral,  being 
sometimes  a  memorial  heap ;  the  disc-stone  is  a  distinct  production, 
perhaps  of  a  later  age.  Such  evidence  as  we  possess  shows  that  the  rude 
tribes  beyond  Jordan  buried  their  dead  in  small  chambers  cut  in  the  rock, 
or  in  tombs  similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenician  and  the  Jew,  and  not 
beneath  the  table-stone,  of  a  free-standing  trilithon  ;  while  the  mounds  of 
the  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  Hittite  plains,  whether  citadels  or  sacred  ^Is, 
have  as  yet  never  yielded  sepulchral  deposits.'* 

To  say  that  we  still  find  the  altars  of  Balak  standing  on  Nebo  may  be 
premature.  To  point  out  the  great  dplmen  at  'Amman  as  the  throne  of 
Og  may  be  considered  fanciful  by  some ;  but  we  may  at  least  claim  that 
we  find  structures  which  seem  to  resemble  the  early  altars  and  pillans 
mentioned  in  Scripture  still,  existing  at  places  which,  on  entirely  indepen- 
dent grounds,  may  be  identified  as  representing  the  Mizpeh  of  Jacob,  and 
the  holy  mountains  of  Nebo,  Baal  and  Peor.  While  in  Judea  not  a  single 
dolmen  now  remains  standing,  because  in  their  zeal  for  the  faith  of 
Jehovah,  the  good  kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  swept  away  for  ever  the 
*  tobies  of  Gad.'" 

Fish  Superstition, 

**  The  mosque  of  el  Bedawi,  at  Tripoli,  contoins  in  its  courtyard  a 
cistern,  or  pond,  of  sacred  fish.  These  are  believed  to  have  disappeared 
during  the  Busso-Turkish  War,  and  to  have  been  transformed  into  Moslem 
warriors,  who  fought  for  the  Sultan.  After  the  war  they  resumed  their 
fish-form,  and  returned  to  Tripoli,  re-appearing  in  the  tank.  According  to 
M.  Blanche,  the  Beidawtyeh,  as  the  mosque  is  called,  takes  its  name  from 
St  Antony  of  Padua,  whose  church  once  stood  here.  St  Antony,  be  it 
remembei^ed,  was  the  saint  who  preached  to  the  fishes,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  sacred  fish-pond  was  found  already  existing  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
was  then  consecrated  to  the  saint    Tripoli  was  once  a  sacred  city  of 
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Venus,  and  stands  on  the  stream  of  Kadesha,  or  Kadesh.  To  Venus  the 
sacred  fish  were  no  doubt  once  holy,  and  at  Ascalon  and  Accho,  down  even 
to  the  fifth  century,  the  Syrian  Venus  had  still  her  sacred  ponds.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  there  yet  remains  at  Accho  (St  Jean 
D'Acre)  another  pond  of  sacred  fish,  and  that  a  riot  was  caused  in  this 
town  not  many  years  ago  by  the  imprudence  of  a  monk  who  fished  up  and 
broiled  for  his  own  eating  one  of  the  supernatural  fish  of  Accho." 

The  Character  of  Muhammad, 
'^  Muhammad  was  a  poet  who  had  gathered  a  scanty  crop  of  materials 
from  sources  almost  inexhaustible  :  these  ideas  he  clothed  in  language 
which  cannot  compare  for  force  and  beauty  with  that  of  the  originals,  and 
he  repeated  them  with  wearisome  iteration.  His  ideas  were  essentially 
narrow,  and  without  originality,  as  compared  even  with  the  teaching  of 
Zoroaster  and  Buddha  ;  and,  however  great  his  triumph  among  Arabs, 
who  were  mere  savages  in  a  boundless  wilderness,  the  power  of  Islam 
has  been  consolidated  by  men  not  of  Arab  race,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
civilised  European,  unless  led  astray  by  enthusiasm  or  by  interest,  seriously 
to  maintain  that  the  barbarous  fatalism  of  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the 
future." 


HAMATHITE   AND  EGYPTIAN. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  values  of  some  of  the  Hamathite  signs 
which  would  result  from  the  supposition  that  the  phonetic  sound  is  the 
same  as  in  Egyptian. 

The  comparison  with  the  Semitic  alphabet  was  established  by  Mariette  ; 
as  regards  the  rabbit,  I  stiU  incline  to  think  the  explanation  possible. 
Professor  Sayce  gives  us  a  rabbit  from  Boghaz-Keui  ("  Trans  Bib.  Arch. 
Soc.,"  1881,  p.  257).  The  use  as  a  suffix  (p.  276)  would  agree  with  its 
value  as  Van. 

An  interesting  suggestion  in  this  matter  was  made  to  me  by  Bev.  W. 
Wright,  namely,  that  the  Hittite  names  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  should 
be  compared  with  the  Hamathite  texts  to  see  if  any  of  them  (personal  or 
geographical)  occur. 

I  understand  that  Professor  Sayce  connects  the  upper  of  the  three 
symbols  here  given  with  the  name  of  a  goddess,  'Ate,  ^J^J^)  worshipped  in 

Northern  Syria  ("  Trana  Bib.  Arch.  Soc,* 
1881,  p.  260).  Now  the  combination  shown 
occurs  on  the  texts  from  Jerdbis  three 
times,  and  if  the  Egyptian  equivalents 
^^^  r      \  ^^    correctly    given    it  would  read  'Atu 

Another  suggestion  as  to  these  figures 
may  also  be  hazarded.    The  two  signs  here 
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shown  indicate  a  suffix,  according  to  Pro-  |— n^    r« 

feasor  Sayce.     According  to  the  attached  ^>J   II 

proposed  alphabet^  they  would  read  eth  or 
aih  (jl^X  which  might  be  a  feminine  noun  ending. 

I  offer  such  notes  as  suggestions  only,  not  as  proven  facts,  believing  it 
possible  that,  either  these  imread  monuments  have  a  common  origin  with 
Egyptian,  or  that  the  Northern  nations  borrowed  their  signs  from  Egypt 
itself  at  an  early  historic  period. 

Lieut.  Mantell,  RE.,  has  kindly  obtained  for  us  a  photograph  of  the 
wooden  texts  on  the  tomb  of  Hosi ;  and  Emile  Brugsch  Bey  has  kindly 
given  him  a  squeeze,  which  has  also  arrived  safely,  of  the  wooden  inscrip- 
tion at  Sakkarah.  The  interest  of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
Archaic  specimens  of  hieroglyphic  writing  in  lelief,  as  in  the  Hamathite 
texts.  Of  the  symbols  published  in  the  last  Quarterly,  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  are  found  on  these  archaic  monuments.  The  comparison  of  these  texts 
will,  I  hope,  lead  to  further  iUustration  of  the  Hamathite. 
At  present  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  wooden  texts 
with  the  so-called  Hittite  ones  is  the  addition  of  three 
characters,  viz.,  first  Koj  the  well-known  emblem  for 
"spirit,"  which  seems  to  occur  on  seals  ;  secondly,  a  deter-  A-  «▼ 
minative ;  and  thirdly,  an  unusual  character  from  the  _ 
Sakkarah  texts,  also  found  at  Jer&bis.  '^ 

C.  RC. 


0  A 


HITTITE  GEOGRAPHY, 


The  Kamak  lists  from  No.  120  to  349  give  a  long  category  of  towns  in 
Northern  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  possibly  in  Asia  Minor.  A  few 
<tf  these  now  begin  to  be  recognisable,  and  the  following  identifications  are 
partly  those  published  by  the  Eev.  H.  G.  Tomkins  and  partly  new 
suggestions. 

121.  Ai,  perhaps  Eefr  Aya,  south  of  Homs H.  G.  T. 

122.  AmaUy  or  AmaiiLf  perhaps  Hamath        H.  G.  T. 

126.  Tharmarma,  perhaps  Turmantn H.  G.  T. 

157.  KhaUoSy  perhaps  Killis     C.  R  C. 

165.  KanretUy  possibly  Kinnesrin,  near  Aleppo        ....      C.  R  C 

189.  Mreby  probably  Nirab,  south  of  Aleppo H.  G.  T. 

190.  TheUb,  perhaps  EdUb        C.  R  C. 

196.  Nithapa,  clearly  Nisib,  near  Bir  H.  G.  T. 

201.  Natub,  perhaps  Ain  Tab H.  G.  T. 

203.  Aithna,  probably  Ataniya  C.  R  C. 

204.  Suiana,  probably  Sukneh  C.  R  C. 

205.  Tuaub,  probably  Taiyibeh  (C.  R  C.)  or  Kefr  Tob   H.  G.  T 

206.  Abir  (na),  th  probably  Bir  (=Birejik)    C.  R  C. 

c2 
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237.  Artha,  probably  Aradus    ....        *. C.  R.  C. 

252.  Sur  appears  to  be  Tyre      C.  R  C. 

254.  NuzaTia  (also  noticed  with  Tyre  in  Uie  Mohar's  journey)  seen^s 

to  be  a  stream  or  town  by  a  river,  probably  the  Kasimtyeh. 
280.  Pederi  =Pethor,  near  Euphrates. 
308..  4niai(r,  perhaps 'the  present  'Umk  plain  preserves  the  name  near 

AJUtioch      C.  R  C. 

264.  KarshuOy  perhaps  Karis C.  R  CX 

311.  Khalbjiy  =Aleppo  

Among  the  Bjittite  allies  at  the  battle  of  Kadesh  were  the  Karkish  or 

^Kalkish,  whose  names  may  survive  at  the  later 

^ — ^^^^     .Calchis — a  town  of  this  name  existed  south    of 

I       \  JIU     .Baalbek,  and  another  near  to  Aleppo.    The  Dapur 

n  conquered  in  this  campaign  may  be  Dibl  east  of 

\|      I        NS      I    ^Tripoli 

f  In  this  same  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 

jLote  the  hieroglyphic  diaracters  which  denote  the 
famous  city  of  .Ki^eeh.  Two  at  least  of  these  emblems  are  identical 
y,  ith  signs  used  on  the  supposed  Hittite  texts. 

In  the  same  connection  the 


name  of  Elieta  Sar,  as  written 
in  hieroglyphic,  is  also  of  in- 
terest, including  as  it  does  the 
Eg3rptian  emblems  for  the 
name  of  the  Hittites. 

C.  RC. 


JERUSALEM  OF  THE  KINGS. 

With  due  deference  to  Professor  Sayce,and  to  those  who  may  agree  with 
his  views,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning 
the  sketch  and  the  two  papers  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  last  Quarterly 
Statement,  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  the  long  list  of  authorities  who  agree 
in  substance  in  regarding  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Old  Testament  as  approxi- 
mately identical  with  the  modem  city  may  be  wrong,  and  Professor  Sayce, 
who  confines  its  site  to  the  Ophel  spur,  may  be  right.  I  do  not,  however,  gather 
that  any  new  fact  unknown  to  Bobinson,  Williams,  Lewin,  Tobler,  Thrupp, 
and  Warren  is  brought  forward  by  Professor  Sayce  in  support  of  his 
views,  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  considerable  confidence  that  there  are 
facts  represented  on  Sir  C.  Warren's  plans  and  recorded  in  the  reports  of 
the  exploring  oflScers  which  militate  very  strongly  against  Pltrfessor 
Sayce's  views.  As  regards  these  facts,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  ask — 
I.  How  is  it  shown  that  Dr.  Guthe  discovered  a  vidley  ''  which  sepa- 
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rated  Zion  from  M(»iah  ? "  Laying  down  the  valley  shown  by  Professor 
Sayce  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  I  find  that  there  are  a  number  of 
known  levels  along  its  supposed  course.  The  mines  which  Sir  C.  WaiTen 
sank  to  the  rock  on  Ophel  in  this  vicinity  (Nos.  8,  9,  14,  25,  38,  &c.)  give 
us  far  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  rock  in  this  position  than  can  be 
gathered  from  anything  published  by  Dr.  Guthe.  The  mines  which  Dr. 
Gnthe  drove  I  was  courteously  allowed  to  examine,  and  to  me  it  appears 
perfectly  certain  that  the  work  done  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  any 
conclusions  being  drawn  which  in  any  way  might  be  placed  on  a  footing 
with  the  work  of  the  English  Society.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Guthe  has  never  published  any  site  plan  of  his  works,  but  this  defi- 
ciency I  have  endeavoured 'roughly  to  supply.  It  ir  also  te  be  regretted 
that  no  levels  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  his  mines  which  might 
definitely  fix  the  height  of  the  T6ck  where  he  uncovered  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  already  possess  so  many  observations  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  suppose  that  any  valley  such  as  that  shown  on  Professor 
Sayce*8  sketch  can  ever  have  existed.  The  ro<ck  was  found  by  Dr.  Guthe 
at  the  points  Z>  and  E  (see  attached  site  plan),  so  near  the  present  surface 
that,  although  no  levels  were  obtained,' his  resultar  only  served  to  confirm 
those  already  reached  by  Sir  C.  Warren,  ll  m«y  therefore,  I  think,  be 
considered  proven  that  no  valley  dividing  the  Ophel  spur  in  twain  exists, 
and  that  any  theory  founded  on  this  supposition  is  unsound.  The  geolo- 
gical evidence  might  be  found  to  agree  <^  with  the  preceding  arguments, 
but  the  rock  as  found  by  Dr.  Guthe  alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
theory. 

IL  How  is  it  shown  that  Dr.  Guthcrecovered  the  walls  of  David  and 
Solomon  ?  I  was  allowed  to  examine  the  masonry  he  uncovered  at  various 
points,  and,  judging  by  that  which  I  have  examined  in  other  ruins  in  all 
parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  I  should  feet  no'hesitation  in  saying  (without 
intending  any  disrespect  to  Dr.  Guthe)  that  he  had  recovered  the  remains 
of  houses  and  other  buildings  not  older,'  in  all  probability,  than  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  It  was  not  a  mighty  rampart,  such  as  that  planned  by  Sir  C. 
Warren  on  Ophel,  that  Dr.  Guthe  found,' but  much  thinner  walls  of  com- 
paratively small  ashlar— the  foundations,  in  fact,  of  those  monastic  and 
other  buildings  which  we  know  historically  to  have  occupied  this  spur  in 
the  early  Christian  centuries. 

It  appears,  in  short,  to  be  assumed  that  the  Ophel  spur  has,  as  yet, 
been  but  little  explored.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  northern  part 
was  very  thoroughly  examined  by  Sir  C.  Warren,  and  that  there  is  but 
very  little  dSbris  on  the  southern  part,  which  has  been  again  and  again 
visited  and  examined  by  various  explorers,  including  M.  Clermont-Ganneau. 
In  1872  I  reported  on  the  remains  of  rock-cut  aqueducts  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  since  destroyed  by  quarrying,  and  on  Sir  C.  Wilson's  survey 
the  rock  wiU  be  found  showing  on  the  surface  in  many  parts  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Ophel  spur.  It  ai^)ears  to  me  that  theories  which  take  no 
account  of  these  varied  observations  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  great 
value. 
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III.  Prooeading  next  to  the  considerations  which  are  more  purely 
theoretical,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  legitimate  outcome  of  Professor 
Sayce*8  sketch  when  compared  with  the  Survey  of  Sir  C.  Wilson.  If  the 
supposed  valley  be  traced  on  the  Survey,  it  will  be  found  that  the  area 
within  the  walls  south  of  this  line,  according  to  Professor  Sayce's  sketch, 
is  not  larger  than  8  English  acres.  This  is  a  good  deal  smaller  than 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  base  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  The  courts  of  Herod's  Temple  occupied  about  four  times  this 
area,  and  an  ordinary  English  field  is  generally  larger  than  Professor 
Sayce's  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  City  of  David  according  to  the  new 
theory,  the  northern  part  of  the  spur  being  OpheL  The  capital  of  Syria,  in 
David's  time,  occupied  consequently  only  8  acres,  and  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  when  Ophel  was  included,  it  still  only  occupied  about  15 
acres.  The  Jebusite  village  which  Professor  Sayce  proposes  (for  the  first 
time)  to  place  on  the  Temple-hill  was,  he  informs  us,  cleared  away  by 
Solomon. 

With  regard  to  these  facts,  two  questions  may  be  asked,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

Is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  capital  of  David's  kingdom 
was  a  village  only  about  a  third  the  size  of  any  ordinary  Fellah  hamlet  of 
modem  Palestine  ?  Can  any  ancient  city  be  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Sayce  whose  walls  only  included  an  area  of  either  8  or  even  of  15  acres  ? 
Certainly  in  Palestine  we  never  found  an  ancient  town  of  such  minute 
size,  and  unless  authentic  plans  can  be  produced  of  famous  cities  occupying 
such  an  extent,  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in  considering  this  a  very  important 
objection.  For  purposes  of  comparison  I  here  give  the  areas  of  various 
cities  of  which  good  plans  exist,  and  the  differences  will,  I  think,  at  once 
strike  the  reader  : — 

Acres. 

Caesarea  (within  the  Roman  walls) 300 

The  Hill  of  Samaria  (within  the  colonnade)        ....     160 

EabbathAn.mon{«PJ^r^-32?--}        ....      60 

Gerasa  (Eoman  walls)          200 

Tyre  (the  island  town  only) 100 

Gezer  (the  hill  site  only)      40 

Jerusalem,  in  30  a.d.            200 

„          in  70  A.D.            300 

No  comparison  is,  of  course,  possible  with  such  huge  cities  as  Thebes, 
Memphis,  Nineveh,  or  Babylon.  Nineveh  (see  Smith's  "Assyrian  Dis- 
coveries," p.  87)  had,  according  to  modem  plans,  an  area  of  2,600  acres. 
Babylon  (see  Professor  Oppert's  plan)  was  12  miles  square  (72,160  acres). 
Modem  London,  we  may  note,  occupies  700  square  miles,  with  4|  million 
souls  of  population.  The  usual  size  of  a  modem  Fellah  village  is  from  20 
to  40  acres,  but  Jerusalem  was  a  capital,  and  a  place  at  least  as  important 
as  Tyre  on  its  island.     David's  conquest  extended  over  at  least  15,000 
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square  miles  of  ooontry.  Solomon  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Pharaoh,  and  was  allied  as  an  equal  with  Hiram  the  Phoenician.  The 
city  was  so  strong  that  even  the  great  King  of  Assyria  was  unable  to  take 
it,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  long  siege  to  it  before  he  conquered  it  In 
later  times  (probably  in  Hezekiah's  reign)  the  civilisation  of  Jerusalem 
was  so  advanced  that  a  fine  inscription  was  carefully  cut  on  rock  to  record 
the  making  of  the  Great  Siloam  TunneL'  Surely  all  that  we  know  of 
£gypt  and  of  Assyria  directly  contradicts  the  supposition  that  a  capital 
like  Jerusalem  can  only  have  occupied  an  area  of  8  acres. 

The  second  question  connected  with  the  matter  of  the  area  regards  the 
history  of  the  city.  Professor  Sayce  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  prse-exilic 
Jerusalem,  but  his  sketch  applies  to  the  Jerusalem  of  Nehemiah,  and  his 
quotations  are  taken  from  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  quite  as  often 
as  from  earlier  writings.  It  follows,  then,  that  down  to  about  300  B.c.  the 
dty  still  did  not  occupy  more  than  15  acres  in  area,  yet  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  Professor  Sayce  will,  I  think,  agree,  the  hills  west  and 
north  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  had  become  covered  with  buildings,  and 
were  included  within  walls.  When  did  this  great  increase  of  area  take 
place  1  Jerusalem  in  30  A.D.  occupied  200  acres,  but  as  between  200  b.c. 
and  140  B.C.  the  whole  country  was  undergoing  gieat  troubles,  and  the 
capital  was  often  in  ruins  for  some  considerable  time,  we  cannot  well 
suppose  it  to  have  begun  to  grow  in  size  until  the  time,  at  earliest,  of  the 
Hasmonean  kings.  Is  it  possible,  I  would  ask,  that  in  200  years  an 
Oriental  city  increased  from  15  to  200  acres,  and  if  so  astonishing  a  growth 
occurred,  how  is  it  that  we  have  no  record  of  it,  and  no  notice  of  the  real 
builders  of  the  new  walls  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  David,  Solomon,  and  - 
succeeding  kings  1 

IV.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  this  question  from  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view,  comparing  Professor  Sayce's  sketch  with  the  Survey,  and  with 
the  results  of  exploration,  and  indicating  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
new  theory.  No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  accounts  given  by  ancient 
writers,  or  to  the  words  of  the  Bible  narratives.  It  is  well  known  that 
Professor  Sayce  values  Josephus  and  Herodotus  also  at  a  very  low  estimate, 
and  that  he  also  values  the  Book  of  Chronicles  in  the  same  way,  accusing 
the  author  of  " loose  wording,"  and  "confusion"  {Qtiarterly  Statement ^ 
pp.  212,  221). 

What  is  here  said  will,  therefore,  have  weight  only  with  those  who 

1  It  will  be  best  not  to  complicate  this  inquiry  by  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  date  of  the  Siloam  Inscription.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  published  the  views 
which  result  from  his  special  study  of  the  alphabet  (cf.  Alphabet,  Vol.  I,  p.  288), 
and  his  opinion  must  carry  very  great  weight  in  the  matter.  He  concludes  that 
the  text  may  possibly  be  as  old  as  Hezekiah's  time,  but  he  is  himself  inclined 
(p.  237)  to  regard  it  as  not  earlier  than  Manasseh.  The  arguments  as  to  the 
fonns  of  certain  letters  which  he  adduces  appear  to  me  entirely  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  text  is,  as  Professor  Sayce  now  suggests,  as  old  as  Solomon's 
time. 
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believe  that  writers  who  described  what  was  before  their  own  eyes  are 
more  likely  to  have  been  right  than  stadents  who  eighteen  centuries  later 
endeavour  to  reconstruct  ancient  cities  by  the  aid  of  certain  selected 
expressions  or  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  authors  in  question. 

As,  however,  Professor  Sayce  makes  use  of  the  Bible  narratives,  he 
may,  perhaps,  attach  some  value  to  certain  passages  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  his  papers,  and  although  he  does  not  accept  the  evidence  of 
Josephus  as  having  any  accurate  value,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that 
he  is  prepared  entirely  to  reject  the  general  statements  of  that  author. 
I  propose,  then,  to  consider  the  Biblical  statements  as  to  the  population  of 
Jerusalem^  and  the  account  given  by  Josephus  as  to  the  walls. 

As  regards  populationy  it  is  stated  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14)  that  Nebuchad- 
rifezzar  took  captive  "allJerusalem  .  .  •  ten  thousand  captives  .  .  . 
none  remained  save  the  poorest.''  Either  this  statement  must  be  explained 
away,  or  we  must  suppose  a  density  of  1,000  souls  per  acre,  giving  only  2 J 
yards  by  2  yards  per  soul.  Modern  Jerusalem -has  a  population  of  20,000 
souls  within  the  walls  in  200  acres.  Modern  Jerusalem  is  a  very  crowded 
city,  but  Professor  Sayce's  Jerusalem,  if  the  Book  of  Kings  is  correct,  had 
ten  souls  in  the  same  area  now  occupied  by  one. 

£zra  brought  to  Jerusalem  1,496  males  (or  3,000  souls)  in  addition  to 
the  population  which  previously  existed,  which  itiight  be  deduced  to  have 
been  about  9,500  souls  (Ezra  ii,  64,  and  viii,  3-14)  out  of  42,360  exiles  who 
came  back  to  Judea.  We  have  thus  a  population  of  at  least  3,000,  and 
probably  of  12,000  in  Ezra's  time,  yet  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  we  read  : 
"  The  work  is  great  and  large,  and  we  are  separated  upon  the  wall  one  far  from 
another"  (Neh.  iv,  19) ;  and  again,  "Now  the  city  was  large  and  gre^t,  but 
the  people  were  few  therein"  (vii,  3).  Again,  rather  later,  a  tenth  of  the 
village  population  (that  is,  3,000  to  6,000  souls)  is  brought  into  the  town 
(Neh.  xi,  1  ;  cf.  vii,  66),  giving  a  population  of  at  least  10,000  souls  as 
before  the  siege — a  total  which,  as  before  shown,  could  not  be  the  population 
of  a  town  of  15  acres. 

Taking  an  average  from  many  towns  and  villages,  we  may  state  1(K) 
souls  per  acre  as  the  normal  population  of  any  Syrian  city  ;  ancient  Jeru- 
salem possessed  open  spaces  C^rn)  ^^^  *  royal  palace  and  a  governor's  house 
(Ezra  X,  9  ;  Neh.  iii,  7  ;  viii,  1  and  16  ;  xii,  37).  The  maximum  of  popu- 
lation, according  to  Professor  Sayce's  view,  would  thiis  be  800  souls  in 
David's  time,  and  1,500  souls  in  the  later  days  of  Manasseh  or  of  Ezra. 
Not  only  does  this  disagree  with  the  Bible,  but  the  result  seems  clearly 
impossible,  considering  the  extent  of  Solomon's  dominions  and  the  size  of 
ancient  Asiatic  capitals. 

If,  on' the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  views  of  Sir  C,  Warren  and  Mr. 
J.  Fergusson  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  we  shall  obtain  results 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  Bible  statements  of  population. 
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The  areas  are  as  below  : — 

Acret. 
Upper  city      ^ ^ 140 

Lower  city      46 

Ophel 15 

Total..„        ....    200 

The  normal  population  would  be  20,000  souls,  and  when  the  city  con- 
tained only  some  5,000  souls  it  might  consequently  well  be  considered 
very  empty.  The  Biblical  statements  as  to  population  are  consequently 
in  favour  of  the  general  opinion,  and  not  of  the  new  theory. 

As  regards  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  I  have  only  to  ask,  Why  is  the 
following  statement  unworthy  of  credence  ? 

*^  Now  of  these  three  walls  the  old  one  was  hard  to  be  taken,  both  by 
reason  of  the  ralleys,  and  of  that  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  and  which 
was  above  them.  But  besides  that  great  advantage  as  to  the  place  where 
they  were  situated  it  was  also  built  very  strong;  because  David  and 
Solomon  and  the  succeeding  kings  ware  very  zealous  about  this  work. 
Now  that  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  &c,  &c.** 
(5**War8,"iv,  2). 

Has  Professor  Sayce  considered  this  passage  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  prove 
that  this  "  old  wall  "*  is  his  wall,  and  that  Hippicus  was  on  the  Ophel  hill  ? 
or  does  he  reject  the  whole  account  of  Jerusalem  given  by  Josephus  ?  I 
do  not  think  he  will  find  it  possible  to  reconcile  Josephus  with  his  theory. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  long  since  to  do  this,  and  to  place  Akra 
on  Ophel,  and  it  has  always  been  found  to  lead  to  helpless  confusion  of  the 
topography,  and  to  final  denial  of  some  or  other  statements  of  the  ancient 
accounts.  We  must  then  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  question  of  the 
Akra. 

V.  Sir  C.  Warren  and  Professor  Sayce  agree  in  identifying  Zion  and 
Akra  and  the  City  of  David  as  all  three  one  and  the  same.  We  may  assume, 
then,  that  this  view  rests  on  good  grounds,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
detail  Sir  C.  Warren,  however,  writes  these  names  west  of  the  Temple, 
Professor  Sayce  at  the  end  of  the  Ophel  spur.  I  think  no  student  can 
read  Josephus  without  seeing  that  the  former  view  is  correct  A  "  broad 
valley**  separated  Akra  from  the  Temple  (5  "Wars,"  iv,  1),  and  such  a  valley 
exists  between  the  two  as  identified  by  Warren,  Robinson,  Conder,  &c ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  it  is  proved  that  no  such  broad  valley  ever  cut  in 
two  the  Ophel  spur.  Of  the  levels  we  will  say  nothing,  for  Akra  was  cut 
down  by  the  Hasmoneans;  but  the  "broad  valley"  noticed  by  Josephus 
has  no  existence,  according  to  the  view  of  Professor  Sayce. 

VL  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  facts  which  really  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  new  controversy.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
view  which  I  have  advocated  as  to  the  position  of  Gihon  is  correct,  and 
Professor  Sayce  adopts  my  identification  with  the  so-called  Virgin's 
Fountain.  But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  great  aqueduct  to  Siloam 
is  intended  in  the  passage  where  Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  brought  the 
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water  down  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David  ? "  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  Siloam  Pools  are  on  the  south  rather  than  on  the  west  of  the  spur, 
where  Professor  Sayce  places  the  City  of  David.  Until  the  year  1881  I 
was  always  unable  to  explain  the  passage  in  question  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, but  during  that  year  I  reported  on  the  aqueduct  found  by  the 
Fellahin  leading  away  westwards  from  the  Siloam  Pools  on  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill  now  called  Zion.  We  ascertained  the  levels  of  the  channel, 
and  its  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  great  accumulation  of  dSbrts  above  it. 
As  it  was  found  after  Professor  Sayce*s  visit,  it  may  have  escaped  his 
notice,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  his  paper.  If  the  term  " City  of  David" 
(t>.,  the  capital  of  David's  time)  were  applied,  as  I  believe  it  should  be 
applied,  to  the  two  western  hills  (the  Upper  CAty  and  Akra  of  Joeephus), 
the  discovery  of  this  aqueduct  would,  I  think,  be  found  to  explain  the 
difficult  passage  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30)  more  completely  than  it  can  ever  be 
explained  on  Professor  Sayce's  theory. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  is  intimately 
connected  also  with  the  new  theory.  To  me  it  appears  quite  clear  that 
two  royal  cemeteries  existed  The  first  was  in  the  City  of  David,  and  the 
more  famous  Kings  of  Judah  were  buried  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  most 
probably  to  be  the  ancient  Jewish  tomb  still  existing  immediately  west 
of  the  traditional  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  theory  I  have  often  explained  in 
detail,  and  it  has  met  with  acceptance  by  many.  But  of  Ahaz  we  read, 
"  They  brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  '*  (i.e. 
David,  Solomon,  and  Eehoboam),  2  Chronicles  xxviii,  27.  Uzziah  was 
buried  in  his  own  garden  (probably  the  "garden  of  Uzzah"),  and 
Manasseh  and  Amon  appear  also  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  original 
cemetery.  If  we  suppose  the  garden  of  Uzzah  to  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  palace  on  Ophel,  we  obtain  a  second  royal  cemetery,  to  which 
allusion  appears  to  be  made  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  every  passage  in  the  Bible  is  satisfied  by  this  view,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  place  the  City  of  David  in  a  practically  impossible 
position. 

These  two  explanations  as  to  the  aqueduct  and  the  tombs  will  be  found 
"*  to  dispose  of  all  the  real  arguments  as  yet  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
the  new  theory,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  endeavoured, 
before  publishing  my  views  as  to  ancient  Jerusalem,  to  weigh  these  argu- 
ments impartiaUy  while  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

VII.  Professor  Sayce's  views  as  to  the  history  of  the  various  pools 
agree  in  great  measure  with  those  which  I  published  in  1879,  in  the 
"  Handbook  to  the  Bible."  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  that  must  remain 
conjectural.  We  do  not  really  know  where  the  Fuller's  Field  was,  although 
Professor  Sayce's  view  as  to  the  upper  and  lower  pools  is  identical  with 
that  which  I  have  published 

The  argument  as  to  the  date  of  the  Siloam  aqueduct  seems  to  me, 
however,  to  fail  entirely.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  necessary  to  conclude 
that  "the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly"  (Isa.  viii,  6)  were  running  in  an 
aqueduct  7  May  they  not  have  run  in  an  open  stream  down  the  valley  ? 
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In  the  second  place,  when  we  reflect  on  cases  like  those  of  Adullam, 
Keilah,  Shiloh,  &c^it  becomes  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  ancient  fortresses  were  always  fixed  close  to  springs.  The  strongest 
position  was  chosen,  and  if  water  did  not  occur  within  the  walls  cisterns 
were  hewn.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  this  in  detail,  but  the  amount 
of  available  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  in  the  matter. 

I  have  failed  to  find  any  passage  in  the  Bible  which  can  be  considered 
to  contradict  the  direct  statement  of  the  chronicler,  according  to  which 
the  Siloam  Tunnel  was  hewn  by  Hezekiah,  and  I  therefore  offer  the  follow- 
ing proposed  history  of  the  Jerusalem  pools,  which  appears  to  reconcile  all 
the  Biblical  passages  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  "that  the 
chronicler  has  confused"  distinct  localities.  According  to  my  view  we 
should  suppose — 

1st.  In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  a  spring  (Gihon)  with  a  stream  down  the 
Kedron,  and  two  pools  for  rain-water  (upper  and  lower),  with  a  rock 
conduit  (still  existing,  as  do  the  pools)  joining  the  upper  to  the  lower. 

2nd.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the  construction  of  a  new  pool  at  the 
spring.  The  cave  pool  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  evidently  artificial,  and 
was  probably  cut  at  the  same  time  as  the  aqueduct  This  is  the  "  pool " 
that  was  made  by  Hezekiah,  where  only  a  natural  spring  before  existed. 
At  the  same  time  Warren's  shaft  was  cut  in  order  to  "  bring  water  into 
the  city  "  by  its  means,  and  the  Siloam  aqueduct  was  excavated  and  was 
continued  beyond  the  pool  westwards  on  the'  slope  of  the  hill  of  the  upper  city^ 
which  was  the  stronghold  of  Sion^  and  part  of  the  City  of  David.  Even 
these  alterations  did  not  bring  the  spring  of  Jerusalem  within  the  walls, 
although  the  Siloam  Pools  were  close  to  the  ramparts.  Jerusalem  always 
largely  depended,  even  in  its  best  days,  on  the  great  reservoirs  described 
by  Josephus  and  Tacitus.  It  follows  from  this  view  that  the  Siloam 
Inscription  cannot  be  Older  than  Hezekiah,  and  this  agrees  with  the  strong 
epigraphic  arguments  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  respecting  the  date  of  the  text. 
VIII.  In  conclusion,  a  few  details  ought  to  be  separately  noticed.  The 
valley-gate  and  the  dung-gate  were  1,000  cubits  apart.  On  Professor 
Sayce's  plan,  when  applied  to  the  Survey,  they  will  be  found  to  be  300 
cubits  apart,  and  I  think  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  the  required 
distance,  without  hopelessly  crowding  the  other  points  on  the  wall.  The 
circumference  which  he  supposes  is,  in  fact,  too  small  to  agree  with  these 
measurements.  Professor  Sayce's  plan  ako  requires  us  to  suppose  two 
gates  both  called  "the  comer  gate.''  According  to  my  plan  all  the 
references  can  be  applied  to  one  gate.  The  comer  gate  was  400  cubits 
from  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  along  the  wall  (2  Kings  xiv,  13).  Professor 
Sayce's  plan  makes  it  only  200  cubits  distant,  and  the  reason  is  clearly,  as 
before,  that  his  wall  is  too  short  to  allow  space  for  the  gates. 

Professor  Sayce  follows  the  Crusaders  in  placing  En-rogel  at  the  Btr 
Eydb.  The  discovery  of  Zoheleth  induced  Sir  C.  Warren  to  place  En- 
rogel  at  the  Virgin's  Fountain — the  only  true  En^  or  spring,  at  Jerusalem 
(cf  1  Kings  i,  9).  As  to  Zoheleth,  I  am  prepared  to  show  the  radical 
identity  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  which  M.  Clermont-Ganneau 
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has  compared,  and  to  account,  on  dialectic  grounds,  for  the  presence  of  the 
Wau  in  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name  Zahweileh,  which  has  the  same  mean  - 
ing  as  the  Hebrew  Zokeleth,  and  the  same  tri-literal  root. 

Professor  Sayce  says  that  the  sheep-gate  is  mentioned  in  John  v,  2. 
This  is  true  of  the  English  version,  but  Professor  Sayce  is  no  doubt  aware 
that  all  ancient  authorities  regarded  the  Probatike  as  being  not  a  gate  at 
aU,  but  a  pool. 

As  regards  the  chronicler's  account  of  the  Ophel  wall.  Professor  Sayce 
considers  that  his  wording  is  "  somewhat  loose  "  (p.  221).  The  chronicler 
says  that  Manasseh  built  a  wall  "without  the  City  of  David"  (^1^7 
n31!^^n)»  ^^  ^^  ^^^  side  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley.  Professor  Sayce  appears 
to  think  that  he  meant  to  say  "  round  the  City  of  David."  This  may  be 
necessary  to  the  new  theory,  but  the  old  theory  fits  exactly  with  the  distinct 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  the  chronicler  had  at  leajst  this 
advantage  over  the  modem  student,  that  the  walls  were  then  standing 
before  his  eyes. 

The  Hebrew  particle  ^^.^  is  rendered  "  on  "  by  I*rofessor  Sayce  in  two 
passages  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30  ;  xxxiii,  14);  why,  then,  is  it  rendered  "from" 
in  another  passage  (Josh,  xv,  9),  where  the  Authorised  Versibn  reads  "unto?" 
I  think  that  if  Professor  Sayce  iHll  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv  and  xviii;  he  will  agree  in  running  the  line 
further  south  than  he  at  present  proposes  to  do,  and  that  the  generally 
accepted  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Will  be  found  satisfactory.  It  certainly 
agrees  with  established  views  asfto  Jerusalem  topography,  though  not 
perhaps  with  the  new  theory. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  if  SolomOn  cleared-  away  a  city  of  Jebusites  in 
order  to  build  his  Temple,  as  Professor  Sayce  supposes,  is  it  nob  remarkable 
that  no  hint  of  this  arbitrary  act  is  found  in  the  01d»  Testament  ? 

We  read  of  David  and  Solomon  as  rebuilding  the  Jebusite  town,  and 
as  buying  an  open  threshing-floor  as  the  site  of  the  Altar ;  we  hear  nothing 
of  destruction  or  of  the  two  towns,  upper  and  lower,  divided  by  a  district 
only  afterwards  occupied  and  called  Ophel.  On  Ophel  Solomon  built  his 
palace,  and  this,  as  we  learn  distinctly,  was  outside  the  City  of  David 
(1  Kings  ix,  24). 

With  Professor  Sayce's  topography  on  the  east  I  for  one  must  in  the 
main  concur.  His  plan  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  which  I 
published  in  1879  (  "  Handbook  to  the  Bible  "),  in  almost  all  the  details 
on  this  side,  and  some  of  those  details  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  theorist  to  assign  to  the  positions  which  Professor  Sayce  adopts.  As 
regards  the  topography  on  the  west  side,  I  think  that  after  considering  the 
explanations  now  offered  on  the  points  which  really  induced  Professor 
Sayce  to  adopt  his  present  views,  I  may  rely  on  him  to  reconsider  his 
position.  The  impartiality  of  Professor  Sayce  and  his  constant  effort  to 
keep  his  mind  open  on  doubtful  questions  are  very  well  known.  I  hope 
he  will  weigh  the  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  offer  concerning  area  and 
population,  concerning  the  history  of  the  pools  and  of  the  aqueducts,  con- 
cerning the  information  which  we  possess  as  to  the  levels  on  the  Ophel 
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spur,  and  concerning  the  two  royal  cemeteries  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
He  may,  perhaps,  even  do  me  the  honour  of  reading  the  account  which  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  give  in  the  "  Handbook  to  the  Bible  "  concerning  our 
present  knowledge  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  I  know  that  if,  on  reading 
these  remarks,  he  should  become  convinced  that  the  generally  accepted 
Uieories  are  really  the  simplest  (and  they  have  been  very  carefully  thought 
out  by  many  experienced  and  able  writers),  we  can  rely  upon  his  expressing 
his  adhesicm  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  including  such  names  as 
Robinson,  Feigoseon,  Williams,  Lewin,  and  Warren.' 

C.  R.  CoNDBR,  Captain^  R,E. 


DISC  STONES. 

I  MUST  thank  Dr.  Selah  Merrill  for  correcting  our  measurement  of  the 
Mensef  Abu  Zeid  by  10  inches.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  right  The  stone 
in  question  weighs,  probably,  some  twenty  tons,  and  for  this  reason  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Merrill  in  regarding  it  as  a  millstone. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  millstones  commonly  used  in  Syria.  Those  for 
grinding  com,  which  are  large  and  made  of  basalt,  and  those  belonging  to 
olive-presses,  which  are  small  and  made  of  limestone.  A  limestone  block 
would  not,  I  think,  be  hard  enough  to  grind  com,  and  for  this  reason  the 
basalt  stones  imported  from  the  Hauran  are  much  prized.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  danger  of  mistaking  a  modem  utensil  for  an  ancient  emblem. 
Even  Dr.  Schliemann  did  not  escape  this  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
surveyors  had  seen  very  many  millstones  which  they  could  compare  with 
the  Mensef,  but  never,  I  think,  did  they  find  a  horse  or  donkey  who  could 
have  turned  this  great  disc  stone  in  a  mill.  I  have  lately  found  an  instance 
of  disc  stones  which  are  clearly  solar  emblems,  namely,  the  twin  disc  stones 
of  Killiney,  co.  Dublin.  The  'Amrit  disc  stone  is  just  about  the  size 
of  the  Mensef,  and  the  disc  stone  with  a  central  obelisk  is  a  well-known 
emblem  to  Oriental  archeeologists.  Such  antiquities  are  not,  however,  I 
believe,  found  in  America. 

C.RC. 


*  Sir  C.  Wilson's  name  will  no  doubt  in  time  be  added  to  that  of  other 
authoritiet  when  he  has  time  to  publish  his  views.  At  presf  nt,  howeyer,  we 
can  only  appeal  to  his  Survey  and  Memoir,  as  he  has  not  expreaied  an  opinion 
on  the  questions  now  under  consideration. 
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PILLAR    OR    GARRISON? 


Thanking  H.  B.  S.  W.  for  his  support  on  this  question,  and,  without 
wishing  to  insist  on  an  interpretation  which  may  be  doubtful,  I  would  note 
that  his  argument  as  to  the  verse  "  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  went 
out  '•  (227^  t^S^)  is  apparently  inconclusive,  because  this  verb  is  used  of 
inanimate  objects,  in  a  manner  which  seenls  to  support  my  view.    Thus 

we  read  in  Joshua  xv,  3,  9,  &c.,  7l23n  M2^  "  ^^^  ^®  boi-der  went  out," 
in  the  sense  of  extended.  My  idea  is,  that  the  Philistine  border  was 
marked  by  a  cippus,  or  menhir,  which  Jonathan  smote,  and  that,  having 
obtained  possession  of  Geba,  he  forced  the  Philistines  to  retire  across  the 
valley,  and  to  establish  themselves  at  Michmash.  This  border — no  doubt 
protected  by  an  outpost  called  "the  men  of  the  garrison"  (xiv,  12)— then 
"  went  out,"  or  "  extended  only  as  far  as  the  "  passage  of  Michmash  "  (xiii, 
23),  and  the  desecrated  menhir  may  have  been  here  erected  anew.  The 
passage  has  always,  I  believe,  been  considered  difficult,  and  "  garrison  "  is  by 
no  means  the  general  reading.  "  Standing  camp  "  (in  the  margin), "  gover- 
nor," "  boundary  "  (Speaker's  Commentary),  and  other  renderings  have  been 
suggested  ;  but  as  to  the  general  reading  of  the  words  *^y^  and  3^2  (*^® 
Arabic  Nicsb)  there  is  no  doubt  whatever ;  and  H.  B.  S.  W.  has  shown 
clearly  how  hasty  is  Mr.  Birch's  assertion,  "  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to 
say  it  is  rendered  pillar  in  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament."  My 
view  was  derived  from  a  study  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  which 
renders  ^'SO  ^7  "boundary." 

C.  RC. 


THE    KHURBETS   OF  CARMEL. 

The  accurate  delineation  of  Mount  Carmel  in  the  Society's  mi^),  will  in 
all  probability  have  corrected  the  idea  hitherto  widely  but  erroneously 
entertained  in  regard  to  this  historic  locality.  We  are  now  able  to 
realise  that  Carmel  is  not  an  isolated  mountain,  but  a  highland  region, 
about  thirty-five  miles  in  circumference,  with  various  ranges  cut  up 
by  narrow  gorges,  or  broader  valleys,  and  diversified  by  lofty  spurs, 
rounded  summits,  and  level  or  undulating  plateaux.  The  explorer  is  thus 
furnished  with  a  district  through  which  he  may  wander  with  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  he  will  not  speedily  exhaust  its  picturesque  or 
archaeological  points  of  interest,  but  may  at  any  moment  unexpectedly 
stumble  upon  Uie  sites  of  ruined  towns,  or  feast  his  eyes  upon  new  beauties 
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of  scenery.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  once  more  to  supply,  in  imagination, 
this  region  with  the  population  it  must  have  contained  in  former  ages, 
without  realising  that  it  possessed  all  those  attributes  which  rendered  its 
loveliness  proverbial.  The  massive  ruins  which  are  so  abundantly  strewn 
ovOT  its  loftiest  summits,  the  traces  of  terraces  which  cover  every  hill-aide, 
the  gigantic  roots  of  old  forest  trees,  long  since  departed,  which  crop  through 
the  soil,  the  remains  of  mills,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns,  which  bear  testi- 
mony to  its  wealth  of  water,  all  furnish  evidence  that  the  highlands  of 
Garmel  once  supported  a  large  civilised  population,  and  that  it  has  been 
subjected  to  a  very  high  degree  of  cultivation.  With  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Arabs,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the  beauty 
of  Garmel  doubtiees  began  to  fade ;  still  it  is  probable  that  it  retained  some 
of  its  leading  characteristics  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  when, 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Crusaders,  it  lapsed  once  more  under  the  influence 
of  Islam.  We  have  no  dear  historic  record  of  the  conditions  of  the 
mountain  from  the  year  1291,  when  the  Carmelite  monks  were  driven 
from  the  monastery,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they 
recovered  their  position  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  almost  completely 
uninhabited  for  about  300  years.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  Druse  Emir  Fakr-ed-dtn,  having  conquered  Beyrout, 
and  the  coast  towns  to  the  south  of  it,  extended  his  sway  as  far  as  Carmel, 
and  under  his  rule  were  established  the  eight  Druse  villages,  of  which  two, 
Esfia  and  Dahlieh,  alone  exist.  The  other  six,  the  remains  of  which  I  have 
visited,  were  all  built  on  the  sites,  and  with  the  stones  of  ancient  towns. 
They  are — 

Khurbet  Beistan, 

„         Unmi  esh  Shukf, 

„         SheMleh, 

„         Duweimtn, 

„         Duweibeh, 

„         'Aleiya-eddtn. 

Besides  the  population  contained  in  these  villages,  there  were  a  few 
Druse  families  scattered  over  the  mountain  in  hamlets.  As  the  sites  of 
these  villages  were  the  most  eligible,  it  is  probable  that  when  Fakr-ed-dtn 
appropriated  the  moimtain  there  were  no  inhabitants  in  it,  or  they  would 
have  been  occupied—the  more  especially  as,  except  the  two  which  remain, 
the  mountain  is  again  abandoned  ;  for  the  Moslem  villages  of  Belad  esh 
Sheikh,  Tireh,  Umm  es  Zeinat,  Tsjim  and  'Ain  Hand,  which  own  lands  in 
the  mountain,  are  all  situated  at  its  foot,  with  the  exception  of  Umm  es 
Zeinat,  which  is  on  a  lower  range  of  hilk  to  the  south-east,  below  the 
Makkraka.  There  are  no  Moslems  actually  on  Carmel  proper.  Its  entire 
population  consists  of  about  800  Druses,  divided  between  the  two  villages 
of  Dahlieh  and  Esfia  and  fifty  Christians  of  the  Melehite  sect,  who  live  at 
the  latter  place,  and  the  monks  in  the  monastery.  The  Druses  of  Dahlieh 
are  of  a  somewhat  superior  type  to  those  of  Esfia,  having  come  direct  from 
the  neighbooriKKxl  of  Aleppo,  the  original  cradle  of  the  Druse  nation. 
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Dahlieh  is  the  most  southern  Druse  village  in  Palestine.  The  inhabitants 
of  Esfia,  and  the  remaining  Druse  villages  now  deserted,  were  all  from 
the  Lebanon.  The  tyranny  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  during  the  Egyptian  occu- 
pation of  Palestine,  and  the  lawless  and  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tireh  and  Tsjim  especially,  rendered  the  mountain  untenable,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  Druses  of  the  six  villages  I  have  enumerated,  and  one  by 
one  they  were  abandoned,  their  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  taking 
refuge  in  the  Jebel  Druse  to  the  east  of  the  Hauran.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, within  sight  of  Esfia,  fourteen  Druse  villages  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  northern  hills  of  Qalilee,  and  their  Sheikhs  pay  annual  visits  to  their 
brethren  on  Carmel.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Crusaders  had  military  posts 
on  the  mountain,  and  built  their  forts  with  the  materials  which  a  bygone 
population  had  left  behind  them,  leaving  their  own  traces  in  the  carvings 
which  bear  evidence  of  the  Ousading  period.  The  fragments  of  columns, 
carved  capitals,  and  arc}utectural  remains  still  to  be  found,  prove  that 
Roman  civilisation  once  had  a  foothold  here,  while  the  remarkable  Jewish 
vestiges  tiU  lately  existing  at  Khurbet  Semmaka  (see  ^  Memoirs,'*  YoL  I, 
p.  318),  and  the  quantities  of  tombs  wit^  which  the  hill-sides  near  some 
of  the  Khurbets  are  honeycombed,  give  evidence  of  the  large  Jewish 
population  by  which  it  was  inhabited  hfan  a  remote  antiquity. 

I  spent  two  months  last  sunmier  at  Esfia,  which  according  to  the  Sur- 
vey has  an  altitude  of  1,742  feet  abf>ve  the  sea,  and  found  the  difference 
between  its  temperature  and  that  of  Haifa  quite  sufficient  to  justify  its 
selection  as  a  summer  resort,  the  thermometer  between  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  middle  of  September  rarely  rising  above  80"  in  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  usually  falling  to  TO"*  at  night  in  the  tents. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  I  miade  the  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  notes  of  which  are  contained  in  the  following  pagea  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  make  sketches  of  all  the  devices  and  carvings  that  I 
found,  as  they  may  possess  a  value  of  which  I  cannot  judge  so  well  as 
those  more  learned  in  matters  of  antiquarian  and  aiitshaeological  research. 
The  names  of  the  Khurbets  which  are  not  marked  in  the  map  I  have 
given  in  Arabia 

Khurbet  Dubil. — These  remains  cover  a  larger  area  than  any  others 
which  I  have  visited,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  a  place  of  importance. 
They  crown  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dahlieh,  and  are  marked 
in  the  Map  (Sheet  6,  J  t).  Many  of  the  stones,  of  whidi  the  walls  still 
standing,  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  are  composed,  measure4  feet  by  2^  feet 
by  18  inches  ;  while  some,  which  had  evidently  been  lintels  or  jambs  for 
doors,  measured  from  7  to  10  feet  in  length,  by  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  2  feet  in 
depth.  On  one  of  these,  measuring  9  feet  in  length,  was  the  following 
device  : — 
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From  a  smaller  one  I  copied  another  piece  of  ornamentation  : — 


I  also  foond,  almost  concealed  by  thick  brushwood,  what  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  have  been  a  chamber  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  It  had 
been  roofed  with  four  stone  slabs,  two  of  which  had  fallen  in,  measuring 
1 2  feet  by  3  feet  by  18  inches  in  depth.  The  chamber  was  thus  1 2  feet  square. 
The  sides  hewn  from  the  rock  were  about  12  feet  high,  measuring  from 
the  rubbish  which  had  accumulated,  and  which  was  covered  by  a  dense 
undergrowth  ;  but  it  was  probably  originally  much  deeper. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  this  excavation  was  originally  a  cistern, 
of  which  one  side  had  been  formed  by  a  wall,  the  stones  of  which  have 
since  been  carried  away.  I  also  found  two  upright  stones,  about  4  feet  apart, 
and  Z^  feet  high,  and  on  the  face  of  each  had  been  cut  two  slots,  6  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  9  inches  at  the  bottom,  2  inches  deep,  and  2  feet  long ;  in 
the  centre  of  each  was  a  hole  3  inches  square,  perforating  the  entire  stone, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given  below.    These  were  probably  the  bases 


r 


upon  which  were  fixed  upright  posts,  which  supported  an  olive-crushing 
apparatus.  Also  two  large  nether  mlUstones,  6  feet  in  diameter,  perfo- 
rated in  the  centre  by  a  hole  8  inches  square.  I  found  another  of  these  on 
which  half  of  the  upper  stone  was  still  lying,  which  was  4^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  18  inches  thick.  Scattered  among  these  ruins  were  several  rollers  similar 
to  those  discovered  by  the  Survey  at  Khurbet  Semaka,  and  which  are  thus 
described  :  "  They  are  of  limestone,  about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet 
long.  There  are  on  the  sides  four  vertical  lines  of  sunk  grooves,  four  or 
five  grooves  in  each  line.    It  was  supposed  that  these  columns,  which 

D 
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weigh  about  two  tons  (taking  2*7  aa  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone)  were 
used  for  crushing  olives."    ("  Memoirs,"  Vol.  I,  page  318.) 

There  were  also  many  dstems  and  tombs.  I  visited  a  number  of  the 
latter,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  worthy  of  notice  : — 

One  with  two  chambers  7  feet  square,  the  inner  chamber  containing 

two  loculi ; 
One,  15  feet  square,  with  four  kokim  on  each  side,  and  two  loculi  with 
arcosolia.    At  the  entrance  to  this  cave  was  a  circular  stone,  like 
a  millstone,  which  moved  in  a  groove,  and  which,  with  a  little 
clearing  away  of  the  rubbish,  might  have  been  rolled  across  the 
square  entrance,  which  is  still  half  closed ; 
A  large  cave,  20  feet  square  and  7  feet  high,  containing  four  kokim, 
two  loculi,  partially  destroyed,  and  a  small  pit,  about  6  feet 
deep,  and  3  feet  square  ; 
A  tomb,  with  nine  kokim,  three  on  a  side ; 
A  tomb,  with  six  kokim  and  a  loculus ; 
A  tomb,  with  seven  kokim  and  a  loculus ; 

A  tomb,  the  handsomest  of  all,  with  five  loculi,  the  sides  high  like 
those  of  sarcophagi ; 
besides  many  others  of  less  interest,  and  in  a  less  perfect  condition. 

Khurhet  Duweimin  (Sheet  V,  J  A). — These  ruins  are  of  great  extent,  and 
are  so  much  overgrown  that  they  are  difficult  of  examination.  I  found, 
however,  one  sarcophagus  and  two  sarcophagi  lids ;  a  fragment  of  a  column 
erect,  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  in  diameter ;  a  f i-agment  of  a  prostrate  column 
of  the  same  size  ;  two  lintels  in  position  across  doorways,  7  feet  by  2^  feet  by 
18  inches  ;  a  stone  slab,  6  feet  by  2^  feet  by  18  inches,  which  had  been 
elaborately  carved,  but  which  was  so  weatherbeaten  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  the  device  which  had  been  engraved  on  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  tablet  in  the  centre,  but  of  which  the  following  is  a  drawing  : — 


I 


Two  slabs,  7  feet  long,  each  containing  a  carved  circle  2  feet  in  diameter 
with  a  croM  in  the  centre. 
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T  found  several  cisterns,  but  only  two  tombs  worthy  of  notice.  One, 
entered  by  a  flight  of  three  steps,  which  contained  four  loculi,  with  arco- 
solia  ;  and  another,  with  a  fragment  of  a  slab,  on  which 
was  a  simple  carving,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  i  r 
(loor,  containing  three  loculi,  with  arcosolia.  |  I 

I  have  also  visited  several  cave-tombs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Esfia,  one  containing  eight  kokim,  and  another  with 
four.     Near  the  former  is  also  the  slab  which  formed  the  doorway,  carved 
thus  : — 


^ 


Kkurbet  *Aleii/a-eddin  ^j^\  ^^ — ^This  ruiu  is  situated  on  a  rising 

ground  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  path  from  Esfia  to  the 
Mukkraka,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  former  place. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  four  hundred  paces  by  three  hundred,  and  con- 
sists of  the  usual  remains  of  walls  built  of  massive  stones  from  4  to  5  feet 
long  by  2  or  3  feet  wide,  and  18  inches  thick.  Some  of  these  walk  are 
iitanding  to  a  height  of  12  or  14  feet,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  window  3^ 
feet  by  2^  feet,  with  sockets  hollowed  into  the  stone  on  both  sides.  I  also 
found  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  fragment  of  a  column  3|  feet 
in  diameter,  and  3  feet  in  length,  but  it  may  have  been  a  round  mass  of 
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stone  used  for  some  other  purpose,  as  there  were  no  other  similar  frag- 
ments near  it.  There  were  also  two  circular  stones  5  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  centre  of  each  was  a  hole  18  inches  deep,  which,  however,  did  not 
penetrate  the  stones.  As  these  were  partially  buried,  I  could  not  ascertain 
their  thickness.  The  holes  were  18  inches  square,  and  6  inches  from  the 
surface  had  been  hollowed  to  a  depth  of  2  inches  round  two  sides,  making 
a  sort  of  recess  round  these  two  sides  a  foot  high  and  2  indies  deep.  These 
stones  were  30  or  40  yards  apart ;  it  is  possible  they  may  have  formed 
part  of  an  olive-press.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  this  I  found  a  mill- 
stone, 4j  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  t^ick,  with  a  hole  perforating  it 
8  inches  square. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins  was  its  cisterns  and 
reservoirs.  From  the  number  and  extent  of  these  the  population  must 
have  been  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for  its  water  supply.  Besides 
nine  large  rock-hewn  tanks,  I  counted  twelve  of  the  usual  bell  shape,  with 
the  small  <jirciilar  orifice.  Over  one  cistern,  8  feet  square,  which  was  hewn 
out  of  the  living  rock,  and  was  10  feet  deep  to  the  debris  with  which  it 
was  probably  now  half  filled,  was  an  arch  of  seven  stones,  which  averaged 
in  size  3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches  hy  1  foot  6  inches.  This  was 
evidently  all  that  remained  of  an  arched  roof,  and  was  the  more  interest- 
ing because  it  accounted  for  the  niches  in  the  side  of  a  tank  which  I 
shortly  after  discovered.  This  cistern,  which,  like  all  the  others,  had  been 
hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  was  24  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  on  each 
side,  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  were  5  niches,  3  feet  6  inches  long,  2  feet 
6  inches  across,  and  15  inches  deep.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  been 
orii(inally  arched  over,  and  that  these  wei-e  the  sockets  from  which  the 
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arches  sprung.  This  dstem,  as  well  as  the  largest,  had  a  flight  of  steps 
which  led  to  the  bottom,  now  filled  with  dibris  and  overgrown  with 
shrubbery,  so  that  the  actual  depth  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  of  all  the 
reservoirs  in  the  system  of  which  this  formed  one,  and  of  which  a  sketch 
plan  is  given  below,  the  largest  was  40  feet  square,  roughly  estimated, 
and  its  present  depth  is  about  15  feet.  The  bottoms  of  all  were  thickly 
overgrown.  The  ledges  by  which  they  were  separated  were  of  solid  rock. 
Three  others  of  a  similar  character  were  scattered  elsewhere  over  the  rocky 
hill-side.  I  also  foimd  one  tomb,  14  feet  square,  containing  two  kokim, 
and  the  entrances  to  several  others  which  were  too  much  choked  to  be 
accessible. 

Esfia  itself  was  evidently  a  Crusading  post,  for  there  are  many  stones 
built  with  the  native  houses  on  which  are  Crusading  devices,  and  on  one 
of  them,  the  machicolated  stones  of  an  old  tower  have  been  re-arranged 
with  aarrow  arched  windows  divided  by  a  small  stone  column.  The 
village  is  situated  on  a  summit  about  200  feet  above  the  copious  spring,  and 
the  hills  round  it  form  an  amphitheatre.  This  is  the  head  of  the  W&dy 
Shomariyeh.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these  hills,  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  village,  are  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Khurbet  esh  Shelkiyeh,  marked 
on  the  map,  where  I  found  a  couple  of  cisterns,  but  no  remains  of  any 
interest,  and  on  another  summit,  half-a-mile  distant,  on  the  range  forming 
the  northern  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  are  the  more  extensive  and  apparently 
more  ancient  ruins  of  Khurbet  Shemaliyeh,  a  01^^*.^^  where  there  were  also 

some  cisterns,  a  very  ancient  olive-press,  some  drafted  stones,  with  sockets 
&C.,  and  a  tomb,  the  entrance  to  which  was  choked.  There  were,  therefore, 
in  old  times,  three  small  towns  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  spring,  and  all 
equi-distant  from  it  The  hill-sides  all  round  bear  marks  of  terraces, 
and  the  whole  of  the  amphitheatre  must  have  been  richly  cultivated 
and  a  scene  of  great  beauty,  as,  indeed,  it  is  at  present,  for  though  the 
terraces  are  for  the  most  part  dilapidated,  the  valley  round  the  spring  is 
irrigated,  and  green  with  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  trees.  Among  the 
spots  of  interest  near  Esfia  is  a  singular  cleft  in  the  rocks,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  it  in  a  westerly  direction,  called  the  Crow's  Nest,  ^...^nC  (.jLc 
The  aides  of  the  limestone  precipice  are  about  150  feet  high,  split  by 
cavernous  fissures,  and  the  gloomy  area  below  is  covered  by  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  jungle,  into  which  the  sun  never  penetrates.  Another 
curious  spot  is  '*  The  Forty  Trees"  (Shejeret  Arbam),  a  grove  of  magnificent 
old  oak-trees  near  the  Khurbet  el  Khnreibeh  (K  A).  There  is  a  rude 
sort  of  altar  cut  in  the  rocks  here,  and  the  place  has  a  certain  character  of 
sanctity  connected  with  it,  as  tradition  has  it  that  forty  Skeikhs  were  once 
murdered  here,  and  that  death  would  be  the  penalty  of  any  attempt  to 
tamper  with  these  trees,  as  it  is  aleady  said  to  have  been  in  the  cases  of  a 
man  and  his  father,  who  began  to  cut  one  down.  At  Khurbet  Khureibeh 
I  found  nothing  of  any  interest  beyond  a  small  arched  chamber,  which 
may  have  been  comparatively  modem,  though  constructed  with  the  old 
stones. 
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Khurhet  Lvhieh  i^M. — ^This  rain  is  situated  aboat   a  mile  and   a 

quarter  to  the  east  of  EI  Mughrushah  (marked  on  the  map  K  i),  on  a 
lofty  spur  projecting  into  the  W&dy  el  'Ain.  It  is  a  small  rain,  and  so 
overgrown  as  to  be  difficalt  of  eiiamination  ;  but  the  stones  are  large,  and 
the  place  bears  all  the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  occupied  in  recent  times.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fortress, 
both  on  account  of  its  position  and  from  the  fact  that  the  outside  walls, 
still  standing  in  places  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  are  about  6  feet  thick.  It  is 
approached  on  one  side  by  terraces,  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Bushmia. 
I  observed  here  that  some  of  the  stones  were  drafted ;  many  had  holes  and 
sockets  cut  into  them ;  there  was  a  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  and  a  circular 
stone  a  foot  high  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  3 
inches  square  by  4  inches  deep,  and  another  stone  3  feet  6  inches  high,  which 
had  apparently  been  pointed  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of 
what  seemed  to  have  been  a  chamber  ;  and  there  were  some 
choked-up  tombs  and  cisterns,  but  I  only  found  two  stones 
on  which  was  any  carving.  Upon  one  was  the  following 
device  6  inches  square. 

On  another  stone,  3  feet  long,  was  a  carved  moulding  which  may  have 
formed  part  of  a  cornice,  sQch  ^  those  existing  at  Kades  and  elsewhere. 


The  high  rocky  summit  near  Lubeh  is  called  the  Jebel  Sheikh,  from 
the  fact  that  the  natives  consider  it  the  highest  part  of  CarmeL  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  path  leading  from  it  to  Shellaleh  I  observed  the  fragment 
of  a  column  about  6  feet  long. 

Khurbet  Shellaleh  has  been  exhaustively  described  in  the  "  Memoirs," 
also  Sheet  6,  J  h.  Its  position  on  the  abrupt  cliff  of  a  wild  gorge  is  in  the 
highest  degree  romantic 

Khurbet  er  Kakhtyeh  (Sheet  5,  J  A). — This  ruin  bears  all  the  marks  of 
liaving  been  undisturbed  from  the  most  ancient  times.  There  is  a  large 
circular  cistern  here,  82  paces  in  circumference,  the  upper  coping  of  stones 
still  remaining  in  parts.  It  was  apparently  an  open  cistern,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  on  the  mountain.  It  was  about  20  feet 
deep  to  the  undergrowth  on  the  (WyrU  at  the  bottom.  I  also  observed 
three  fragments  of  columns,  one  of  a  roller,  with  grooves,  and  a  large  olive 
mill,  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  with  vat  for  receiving  the  oil  attached, 
besides  the  circular  bases  of  two  other  mills,  each  7  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  rock  cliff  near  this  olive  mill  was  a  most  interesting  tomb,  with  an 
inscription  much  defaced,  but  of  which  the  traces  of  the  Greek  characters 
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stiU  remained  on  the  rock  over  the  dwjrwAj  and  under  tiie  ai^  ;  b^w  it 
was  a  hexagonal  deyice  in  a  tablet  S  feet  long  hj  1  foot  broad,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  were  two  dbreolardeyioea.  The  traces  of  the  red  pigment 
which  had  been  used  in  the  inscription  were  still  yisible.  I  had,  unlovta- 
natel J,  no  materials  with  me  for  taking  a  squeeze,  and  coold  only  make  a 
rough  and  werj  imperfect  copy — 

MA  r^K'0Vl'\-vvT/y 

IJndameath  which  was  the  tablet — 


on  the  right  side  oi 
the  entarance — 


on  the  left 


The  construction  of  the  tomb  inside  differed  from  any  which  I  have 
hitherto  seen.  The  chamber  was  8  feet  by  6  feet  6  inches.  On  the  ri^t- 
hand  side  were  three  kokim  ;  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  was  one 
koka  in  the  right  comer ;  the  rest  of  the  side  was  made  up  of  a  locnlus 
under  an  arcosolium,  but  behind  it,  so  that  you  had  to  steporer  the  locuhis 
to  get  into  it,  was  an  oblong  recess  with  a  flat  roof  7  feet  6  inches  long,  by 
2  feet  6  inches  broad,  the  entrance  to  which  was  3  feet  high  by  2  feet  6 
inches  broad,  but  the  rock  had  been  grooved  so  as  to  admit  of  a  door, 
and  on  the  upper  ri^t-hand  comer  was  a  socket  into  which  the  pivot  for  a 
stone  slab  had  evidently  been  fitted.  On  the  left  side  was  a  single  loculus 
the  whole  length  of  the  chamber  under  an  arcosolium.  The  whole  was  in 
good  preservation,  and  the  tombs  had  evidently  been  the  possession  of 
a  family  of  position.    I  annex  a  plan. 
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The  Arab  who  accompanied  me  to  Khurbet  Bakhtjeh,  who  was  a 
peasant  I  picked  up  at  Shellaleh,  told  me  that  according  to  native  tradition 
both  this  ruin  and  Shellaleh  had  in  former  times  been  inhabited  by  Greek 
priests.  I  observe  that  in  the  "Memoirs"  it  is  stated  that  an  early 
Byzantine  monastery  possibly  stood  at  the  latter  place.  The  inscription 
over  the  tomb  would  in  all  likelihood  date  from  the  same  period. 

The  olive  mill  I  found  here  is  the  best  specimen  I  have  seen,  though 
riding  over  the  hills  one  day  I  came  upon  another  almost  as  perfect  in  a 
secluded  valley  far  away  from  any  Khurbet.  Indeed  I  have  counted 
more  than  a  dozen  of  these  at  the  different  Khurbets  I  have  visited,  and 
they  evidence  the  extent  to  which  olive  culture  was  formerly  carried  on  in 
OarmeL  The  method  of  grinding  olives  at  the  present  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  earliest  period,  indeed  in  many  cases  the  old 
stones  are  still  used,  though  it  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
"  Memoirs,"  that  the  huge  stone  rollers  were  used  for  expressing  the  oil 
afterwards  in  default  of  the  modem  upright  wooden  screw  apparatus. 

Khurbet  el  Kerek  (Sheet  5,  K  i). — These  ruins,  which  are  beautifully 
situated  on  a  southern  spur  of  the  range,  are  apparently  very  old.  All  1 
found  here  werw  two  rollers,  an  olive-press  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
raised  rim  9  inches  high — the  first  I  have  seen — and  some  large  circular 
stones  with  the  square  hole  in  the  centre,  and  the  recess  round  two  sides 
such  as  those  already  described.  There  were  also  some  drafted  stones  with 
sockets,  but  I  found  no  carving.  A  great  many  stones  had  not  long  since 
been  removed  for  building  purposes  elsewhere.  There  was  also  a  rock- 
hewn  cistern,  12  feet  square,  with  niches  similar  to  the  one  at  Ali-ed-dtn. 
On  the  road  to  Dahlieh,  not  far  from  here,  my  Arab  pointed  out  to  me  an 
almost  circular  natural  fissure  in  the  rock,  evidently  not  a  well  or  cistern, 
though  there  was  some  masonry  round  the  mouth,  which  by  throwing 
lighted  paper  down  I  judged  to  be  about  60  feet  in  depth,  from  which, 
according  to  native  tradition,  fire  had  at  one  time  issued  accompanied  by 
loud  reports  like  thunder-claps. 

Khurbet  Duweibeh  (K  t). — The  ruins  of  the  walls  here  were  those  of 
the  last  Druse  inhabitants  who  had  used  the  ancient  stones.  I  observed  a 
millstone  built  into  the  wall.  Some  of  the  old  door  jambs,  with  sockets, 
were  still  in  situ,  A  large  oblong  vat  like  a  sarcophagus,  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock,*which  I  take  to  have  been  a  wine-press,  from  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  juice  to  escape,  and  three  rollers  lying  together,  complete 
the  objects  of  interest.  Near  the  road  from  here  to  Esfia  is  another  wine- 
press, 9  feet  square  and  8  feet  deep,  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock. 

Tempted  by  the  account  of  a  stone-mason  of  extensive  caverns  existing 
at  a  place  called  Naghnai^hiyeh,  <Us*juuJl»  I  found,  on  my  arrival,  that  it 
was  none  other  than  the  hill  marked  Tell  el  Aghbariyeh  (Sheet  8,  J  I). 
It  consists  of  two  limestone  hills,  which  are  honeycombed  with  natural 
caverns.  They  were  only  interesting  as  having  at  some  former  period 
served  as  dwelling-places.  One,  18  feet  square  and  7  feet  high,  was 
plastered  with  cement,  as  was  also  a  solid  column  in  the  middle,  3  feet  6 
inches  square.    There  was  a  sort  of  cornice  running  round  the  floor,  and 
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an  aperture  at  the  back  leading  through  to  the  hill  above,  apparently  for 
the  escape  of  smoke.  There  were  several  other  caves  bearing  traces  of 
cement  and  occupancy. 

Kkwrbet  Medineh. — ^This  ruin  is  on  the  slope  of  the  smaller  of  the  above 
hills.  Here  were  a  pair  of  stones  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  thick,  each  with  a 
hole  5  inches  square  perforating  the  whole  thickness,  with  a  groove  on 
each  4  inches  broad  and  3  inches  deep,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
stone.  Also  one  in  which  was  a  hole  6  inches  square  and  6  inches  deep, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone  was  a  groove  1  foot  6  inches  long, 
4  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  deep,  the  uses  of  which  I  am  unable  to  con- 
jecture. There  were  also  cisterns  and  tombs  with  choked  entrancea 
Near  the  hill  crowned  by  the  Khurbet  Beit  Ras,  is  another  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  also  a  ruin,  called  the  Khurbet  Abu  Lehieh,  at  the  head  of 
the  w^y  of  that  name,  but  I  had  not  time  to  visit  either  of  them.  There 
were  also  some  singular  caves  above  the  *Ain  Abu  Zereik,  marked  on  the 
map  (Sheet  8,  L^),  which  I  propose  at  some  future  time  to  examine.  About 
half  an  acre  of  ground  is  here  covered  with  holes  like  the  bell-shaped 
mouths  of  cisterns,  but  they  are  only  a  few  yards  apart,  and  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  in  number.  They  appear  designed  to  let  light  into  an 
immense  cavern  beneath,  but  I  had  no  time  to  explore  it. 

Khurbet  SemmaJca  and  Umm  esk  Shukf  (Sheet  5,  J  *)  have  both  been 
80  fully  described  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  that  only  a  few  words  are  necessary. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  minute  examination  by  the  Survey  ten  years  ago,  for  the  door  of  the 
sjmagogue,  which  made  it  the  most  interesting  ruin  on  Carmel.  has  now  been 
removed,  together  with  most  of  its  stones,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Umm  es 
Zeinat.  There  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  door  jamb,  about  3  feet  high* 
remaining.  The  walls,  columns,  and  most  of  the  foundations  are  all  gone. 
On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Wddy  Nahel  to  the  west,  I  found  two  specimens 
of  tombs  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  one  was  this  simple  device,  representing  a  seven-branched 


candlestick.  A  recess,  covered  by  a  single  arch,  contained  three  loculi, 
two  parallel  ones,  and  one  across  the  end.  On  the  right  side,  under  an 
arcoeolium,  were  two  more  loculi.  The  other  was  larger  and  handsomer, 
and  the  angles  of  the  roof  and  the  edges  of  the  loculi  were  almost  as  sharp 
as  if  it  bad  just  been  finished.  It  contained  two  recesses,  each  with  three 
loculi  with  high  sides,  under  arcosolia,  and  on  the  third  side  a  seventh 
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loculus  with  aroosolium.  The  W&dy  Nahel  is  the  finest  and  most  romantic 
gorge  in  Carmel,  and  the  scenery  here  equals  anything  I  have  seen  in 
Western  Palestine. 

Umm  esh  Shtikfwta  formerly  a  Dmse  village,  but  the  great  quantities 
of  pieces  of  tesselated  pavement  and  glass  fragments  strewn  about  give 
evidence  of  occupation  under  conditions  of  Roman  civilisation.  Besides 
the  tombs  described  in  the  "  Memoirs "  was  one  higher  up  the  valley, 
containing  three  loculi  with  arcosolia,  and  on  the  doorway  under  the  arch 
this  device — 


Kkurhet  Beistan, — Formerly  a  Druse  village,  a  little  lower  down  the 
wftdy.    There  are  no  remains  here  of  any  interest. 

Khwrhet  ManswraL — (Sheet  8,  K^"). — This  is  a  small  ruin  om  the  plateau 
about  500  feet  below  the  Mukkraka.  Nearly  all  the  stones  have  been 
taken  to  build  the  Carmelite  church  on  that  site.  The  workmen  engaged 
on  the  building  told  me  that  they  found  several  with  carving  and  devices, 
but  that  they  bad  chipped  them  off  in  their  stone-cutting  operations,  and 
they  are  now  built  into  the  walls. 

Khurbet  Umm  Ahmed  j^\  A — ^This  is  somewhat  an  inaccessible  ruin 

situated  on  an  abrupt  shoulder  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain  between  the 
W4dy  el  Jennadiyeh  and  the  Tell  el  War  (Sheet  5,  K  t),  about  800  feet 
above  the  Kishon.  It  has  evidently  never  been  disturbed  by  dwellers 
since  ancient  times.  There  are  a  few  large  stones  with  socket-holes ;  two 
tombs  with  handsome  entrances,  but  too  much  choked  for  examination  ; 
some  cisterns,  and  natural  caves.  One  of  these  I  entered  by  an  artificial 
archway  5  feet  wide ;  from  the  circular  cave  to  which  it  gave  access, 
another  archway  opened  over  a  deep  slope  of  dSbris,  which  probably 
concealed  steps  into  another  natural  cavern  about  60  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  high.  A  circular  hole  similar  to  those  used  for  cisterns 
was  cut  in  the  rock  above,  probably  to  let  in  light.  I  think  these  caves 
may  possibly  have  been  used  for  places  of  refuge.  I  observed  on  the  soft 
bottom  the  recent  tracks  of  a  leopard.  There  is  a  difiicult  path  skirting 
the  side  of  the  range,  about  midway  between  the  top  and  the  plain 
below,  and  which,  running  in  a  northerly  direction,  leads  one  in  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  this  ruin  under  abutting  cli£b  to  Khwrhet  el  Kalaat  jjjjf 
the  ruin  of  the  fortress.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
CarmeL  The  mountain  here  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the  Kishon 
to  a  height  of  about  800  feet,  when  it  forms  a  ledge  on  a  projection  from 
which  is  an  abrupt  castellated -looking  mass  of  rock.  On  the  side  facing 
the  plain  the  rock  rises  precipitously  from  the  slope  to  a  height  of  about 
50  feet ;  a  Httle  below  it  is  a  large  natural  cave ;  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  that  facing  the  mountain  an  artificial  defence  has  been  raised  by 
placing  huge  natural  boulders  one  above  another  in  three  tiers.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  shape  these  ;  they  have  evidently  been  placed 
in  the  position  they  occupy  by  a  very  ancient  race.  Each  stone  must 
weigh  from  two  to  three  tons,  and  they  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
enclose  half  the  circumference  of  what  was  a  stronghold  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  The  area  thus  enclosed  behind  this  barricade  of  rocks  was 
160  yards  in  circumference,  and  was  a  position  of  commanding  strength. 
At  the  edge  of  the  slope,  and  attached  to  the  fort,  was  a  rock-hewn  cisterft 
about  20  feet  by  30  feet,  but  it  would  scarcely  seem  likely  to  have  been  the 
handiwork  of  those  who  had  piled  these  huge  natural  stones  on  each  other. 
I  regret  that  in  the  fading  light  I  had  not  time  to  make  a  sketch.  In 
close  contiguity  were  the  massive  stones  that  had  formed  the  quarters 
probably  of  the  garrison,  for  they  were  few  in  number ;  but  about  300 
yards  distant  were  the  more  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  village.  I 
observed  no  drafted  stones  among  those  strewn  around,  though  in  one 
pUce  the  walls  still  remained  two  or  three  stones  high,  and  I  saw  one 
stone  which  had  been  carefully  shaped  and  hollowed  out,  making  a  bowl 
18  inches  in  diameter  and  9  inches  deep. 

Kkurbet  Zahluk  lies  about  half-way  between  this  place  and  Leijet 
Zahluk  (marked  on  the  map).  There  are  some  tombs  and  dstems  here, 
but  nothing  of  interest. 

This  completes  the  list  of  Khurbets  which  I  have  visited,  but  there  are 
still  a  few  others  on  the  mountain  which  I  shall  endeavour  at  some  future 
time  to  examine.  In  conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  a  subject  which  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed — I  mean  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Altar  of  £lijah.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
was  not  on  the  position  popularly  assigned  to  it,  known  as  the  Mukkraka, 
or  '^  place  of  burning,"  where  the  Carmelites  are  now  erecting  their  church, 
for  this  spot  is  in  full  view  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Tantura  to  Cesarea  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  for  Elijah  to  tell  his  servant  to 
"go  up  and  look  towards  the  sea,"  for  there  was  no  higher  point  to  go  up 
to,  and  he  could  see  the  sea  himself.  The  late  Dean  Stanley  has  therefore 
put  it  down  on  the  plateau  on  which  the  Khurbet  Mansurah  stands,  and 
near  which  is  the  well  of  the  same  name ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  more 
likely  position  than  this  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  a  pile  of 
stones  which,  curiously  enough,  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  altar  to  this 
day.  A  mile  before  reaching  the  "place  of  burning,**  concealed  almost  in  a 
thicket  of  underwood,  about  50  yards  from  the  path  from  Esfia  on  the 
left-hand  side,  stands  a  singular  pile  of  flat  stones,  each  averaging  18 
inches  square,  and  8  or  9  inches  thick,  which,  placed  on  one  another  with- 
out cement,  make  a  rude  table  about  12  feet  long  and  4  feet  high.  The 
breadth  varies,  as  they  have  been  broken  away ;  but  there  is  a  large 
artificial  slab  about  6  feet  square  lying  at  the  base.  Though  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  imply  that  this  was  the  original  altar,  the  unnsal  shape 
and  position  of  this  pile  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  some 
sacred  tradition  with  the  Biblical  event,  for  the  locality  would  exactly 
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fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  incident.  From  it  the  ground  swells  back 
and  upwards  in  every  direction,  so  that  a  vast  host  of  people  might  have 
been  assembled  around,  and  witnessed  whatever  was  transpiring  here  ;  a 
ten  minutes'  walk  would  have  taken  Elijah's  servant  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  the  Khurbet  Duweibeh,  from  which  the  sea  is  plainly 
visible.  Water  in  any  quantity,  even  at  that  time  of  drought,  could  have 
been  supplied  from  the  tanks  at  Khurbet  Ali-eddhi,  also  only  ten 
minutes'  distant,  a  plan  of  which  I  have  already  given  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  twelve  barrels  of  water  were  used.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  this 
pile  the  present  path  passes  down  the  WAdy  elJennadyeh,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it  is  Tell  el  Kussis  ("  The  Hill  of  the  Priests  "),  the  traditional 
site  of  the  massacre.  Again,  this  must  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  mountain.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  now  the 
extent  of  the  population  which  must  in  those  days  have  inhabited  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  CarmeL  The  best  idea  of  it  can  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  this  pile  of 
stones  there  are,  including  Esfia,  which  is  doubtless  an  ancient  site,  no 
fewer  than  twelve  Khurbets  or  ruins  of  ancient  towns  and  villages  on  the 
various  hill-tops  and  mountain  spurs  which  surround  it.  Here,  then,  are 
all  the  conditions  required  to  satisfy  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that  the  events  recorded — which  certainly  could  not  have 
taken  place  at  the  site  generally  assigned  to  them  without  involving 
contradiction— occurred  rather  on  the  plateau  a  mile  distant,  which  is 
surrounded  by  so  many  of  the  villages  of  the  mountain  to  which  "all 
Israel "  was  summoned,  rather  than  to  the  more  limited  space  half-way 
down  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  where  water  was  scarce,  and  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  scene  that  was  transpiring  was  less 
favourable. 

Lawrence  Oliphant. 


RECENT  BIBLICAL  RESEARCH  IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA, 
AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

{A  paper  read  at  the  Reading  Church  CongresSy  October  Zrd,  1863.) 
By  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson. 

The  most  important  features  of  recent  Biblical  research  in  Palestine  are 
the  discovery  of  the  Siloam  Inscription,  and  the  survey  of  a  portion  of  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  by  Captain  Conder  and  Lieutenant  Mantell,  RK, 
for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The  Siloam  Inscription,  found  acci- 
dentally in  the  rock-hewn  channel  which  conducts  the  water  of  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  records  the  meeting  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  completion  of  the  channel.    Its  value  for  philology 
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and  epigraphy  is  very  great,  for  it  not  only  gives  us  a  form  of  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  of  a  very  early  date,  and  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Moabite  Stone,  but  brings  before  us  the  Hebrew  language  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  age  of  the  Kings.  Professor  Sayoe,  who  remarks  on  the 
Biblical  character  of  the  language  and  the  occurrence  of  Old  Testament 
idioms  in  the  inscription,  assigns  it  to  some  date  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  aa,  and  Professor  Neubauer  has  suggested  that  the 
channel  was  cut  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

The  expedition  of  Captain  Conder  and  Lieutenant  Mantell  was  brought 
to  a  premature  end  by  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  grant  a  firman,  but  not 
before  600  square  miles  of  country  had  been  surveyed,  and  plans, 
drawings,  and  photographs  procured  of  the  principal  places  of  interest 
The  district  examined  included  Jebel  Neba,  Mount  Nebo,  so  that  we  have 
now  detailed  plans  of  the  spot  whence  Moses  took  his  final  view  of  the 
Promised  Land ;  the  plains  of  Moab  on  which  the  Israelites  encamped 
before  crossing  Jord^  and  where,  in  all  probability,  the  cities  of  the 
plain  were  situated  ;  and  the  heights  from  which  Balaam  looked  down  on 
the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  curse.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
find  the  name  Zophim,  under  the  form  Tal'at  es  Sufa,  "  ascent  of  Zuph,** 
still  lingering  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Nebo  ;  and  no  less  so  to  find  groups 
of  rude  stone  monuments  near  the  sites  upon  which  Baalam,  probably, 
erected  his  three  altars.  These  cromlechs  have  been  noticed  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  De  Sauky,  Due  de  Luynes,  Dr.  Tristram,  and  other  travellers, 
but  until  the  recent  survey  no  one  was  aware  of  the  great  number  of 
them  scattered  over  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  or  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  round  certain  centres.  The  survey 
omfirms  the  identification  of  Ashdoth  Pisgah  with  the  '*  Springs  of  Moses,** 
and  throws  much  light  on  many  obscure  Biblical  sites  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  for  these  points,  and  also  for  an  accurate  description 
of  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Nebo,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  interesting 
work  recently  published  by  Captain  Conder,  under  the  title  of  "  Heth 
and  Moab."  The  results  of  the  survey  are  so  valuable  that  its  abrupt 
termination  is  a  matter  for  unfeigned  regret 

Before  crossing  the  Jordan,  Captain  Conder  made  an  excursion  from 
Beiriit  in  search  of  the  great  Hittite  city  of  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes, 
and  believes  that  he  discovered  it  in  Tell  Neby  Mendeh,  on  the  south 
alope  of  which  there  are  ruins  still  called  E^es.  Until  the  last  few 
years  the  Hittites  were  only  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  recent  discovery  has  shown 
^em  to  have  been  a  powerful  kingdom,  or,  perhaps  more  rightly,  a 
confederation  of  small  states,  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  great 
monarchies  of  Egypt  and  As^rria,  and  exercising  a  widespread  religious 
influence,  if  not  dominion,  over  the  people  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  time 
of  Abraham  the  power  of  the  Hittites  appears  to  have  extended  to  the 
southern  limits  of  Palestine  ;  it  is  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  that  he  buys 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  the  bargain  is  confirmed  "  in  the  audience 
of  the  children  of  Heth  ;**  so  too  it  is  to  the  same  children  of  Heth  that 
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he  *'  bows  himself  down,''  an  obsequiousness  which  indicates  clearly  that 
they  were  the  ruling  race.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  there  is  a  marked 
change ;  during  the  interval  the  EEittite  power  in  Palestine  had  been 
weakened  by  the  campaigns  of  Thothmes  III,  Kameses  I,  Sethi  I,  and 
Rameses  II ;  and  the  Hittites  re-i^pear  as  a  people  inhabiting  Syria  and 
Northern  Palestine,  or  the  county  from  **  Lebanon  even  imto  the  great 
river,  the  river  Euphrates.''  This  decline  of  Hittite  power  in  the  south 
was  followed,  apparently,  by  the  rise  of  the  Amorites,  a  kindred  Haroitic 
race,  and  by  the  formation  of  numerous  petty  kingdoms,  which  were 
never  able  to  form  a  coalition  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  onward 
march  of  the  compact  Israelite  force  under  the  leadership  <^  Joshua.  The 
Amorites  seem  to  have  spread  themselves  over  a  large  portion  of  Palestine  ; 
the  Eangt  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon  were 
Amorite ;  Sihon  and  Og,  after  driving  out  the  Ammonites  and  other 
peoples,  established  Amorite  kingdoms  east  of  Jordan,  and  even  Kadesh 
on  the  Orontes  is  said  to  have  been  an  Amcnrite  city,  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Hittites,  during  the  reign  of  Sethi  I. 

While  the  conquest  of  Palestine  was  being  effected  by  Joshua,  the 
Hittites  appear  only  as  the  allies  of  Jabin,  King  of  Hazor,  and  during  the 
stormy 'period  of  the  Judges  which  followed,  they  are  mentioned  only  as  one 
of  the  tribes  with  whom  the  Israelites  intermarried,  and  as  having  afforded 
shelter  to  the  traitor  who  betrayed  Bethel  into  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  Joseph.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  occurred  the  remark 
able  invasion  of  Syria  by  the  European  nations  who,  after  subduing  the 
Hittites,  advanced  on  Egypt,  and  were  defeated  by  Rameses  III  in 
Southern  Palestine  ;  and  there  are  traces  of  another  disturbance,  from 
which  the  Hittites  probably  suffered  as  much  as  the  Jews,  in  the  con- 
quests of  Chushan  Rishathaim  of  Mesopotamia,  who  held  Palestine  for 
eight  years.  After  this  the  Hittites  regained  some  of  their  lost  power, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I,  who  died  1100  b.c.,  they  were  para- 
mount in  Northern  Syria ;  that  monarch  defeated  a  powerful  combination 
of  Hittite  tribes,  amongst  whom  the  Muski,  Karkiya,  and  Urumiya,  were 
the  most  important,  and  subdued  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, upon  which  he  embarked  in  a  ship  <^  Aradus.  From  this  blow 
the  Hittites  never  fully  recovered,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards  forced 
northwards  by  the  expansion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syrian  monarchies, 
which  rose  to  importance  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  decline  that' 
followed  the  death  of  Tiglath  Pileser's  son  Samsiovul.  Carchemiah 
henceforward  takes  the  place  of  Kadesh,  as  the  centre  <^  Hittite  influence, 
and  Hamath  appears  as  a  small  EEittite  state^ — first  in  alliance  with  David, 
and  afterwards  as  tributary  to  Solomon,  who  built  store-cities  there.  On 
the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  break  up  <^  his  empire,  Hamath  recovered 
its  independence,  and  the  Hittites  regained  something  of  their  former 
power  ;  this  did  not,  however,  last  long,  for  they  and  their  allies  were 
signally  defeated  by  the  Assyrian  Kings  Assumazirpal  (885-860  B.a)  and 
Shahnanezer  II  (859-824  B.a).  From  the  latter  date  the  history  of  the 
Hittites,  as  gathered  from  the  Assyrian  records,  is  one  of  constant  revolt 
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aad  cruel  represadon,  until  the  final  overthrow  by  Saigon,  who  took 
Carchemiah  717  ac,  led  the  people  away  captive,  and  appointed  Assyrian 
govemoiiB  over  the  country.  The  most  striking  events  of  this  period  ai'e  the 
three  years'  siege  of  Arpad  by  Tiglath  Pileser  II,  and  the  same  monai'ch's 
campaign  against  the  King  of  Hamath  and  his  ally  Azanah,  or  Uzziah, 
King  of  Judah. 

little  is  known  of  the  Hittite  power  in  Asia  Minor ;  it  was  probably 
at  its  height  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.a,  but  must  have  been  profoundly 
shaken  by  the  great  victory  of  Bameses  II  at  Kadesh,  which,  according 
to  the  striking  epic  of  the  contemporary  court  poet  Pentaur,  broke  *^  the 
back  of  the  Khita  for  ever  and  ever."  The  tendency  of  such  a  defeat 
must  at  any  rate  have  been  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Hittites  over 
the  Mysians,  Lycians,  Dardanians,  and  other  tribes  of.  Western  Anatolia, 
who  fought  with  them  on  that  occasion.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
Assyrian  records,  that  the  Hittites  gradually  split  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  tribes  or  states,  such  as  the  Cilicians,  Moschians,  Tibarenians, 
Comaniajis,  the  people  of  Commagene,  and  others,  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  the  wars  of  Sargon  and  his  successors ;  the  final  extinction  of 
their  power,  however,  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Cimmerians  and  Scythians,  and  they  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Median 
empire,  which  extended  to  the  Halys.  So  complete  was  their  overthrow 
that  even  their  distinctive  name  was  lost,  and  they  appear  in  Herodotus 
and  Strabo  as  Leuco-Syrians,  Cappadocians,  Cataonians,  &c.  The  wide- 
s(»«ad  influence  of  the  Hittites  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  their 
monuments :  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument  at  Karabel,  the  Sesostris 
of  Herodotus,  on  the  old  road  from  Sardis  to  Epheeus,  and  near  the  Niobe, 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Hermus,  show  that  they  penetrated  to  the  ^gean, 
and  there  are  certain  indications  that  Sardis  was  once  in  their  hands. 
The  next  monuments  are  those  at  Giaour  Kalessi,  between  Sivrihissar  and 
Angora,  and  then  follow  the  interesting  remains  at  Boghazkeui,  near 
Yuzgat  The  ruins  at  Boghazkeui,  of  which  Herr  Humann,  so  well 
known  from  his  excavations  at  Pergamos,  made  a  plan  last  year,  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  an  ancient  Greek  city ;  they  cover  a  wide  extent 
of  ground,  and  have  more  in  common  wijbh  cities  like  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  than  with  the  typical  Greek  city  gathered  round  its  acropolis. 
The  walls  are  still  standing  to  a  considerable  height,  and  there  are 
undeiground  means  of  exit  which  offer  several  interesting  features ; 
there  are  also  the  foundations  of  a  large  temple,  constructed  of  massive 
stones  jointed  together  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  a  long  inscription  in 
which,  though  almost  obliterated,  several  Hittite  s3rmbols  are  distinctly 
visible.  The  rock  sculptures,  of  which  casts  were  taken  by  Herr 
Homann,  are  a  series  of  religious  representations  with  Hittite  symbols 
above  the  gods  and  goddesses;  the  majority  of  the  figures  are  female, 
and  amongst  them  are  twelve  of  the  armed  Amazons  who  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  religious  worship  of  Asia  Minor.  In  one 
figure  can  be  recognised  the  "effeminate  character,  the  soft  outlines, 
the  long  sweeping  dress,  the  ornaments  of  the  eunuch   high  priest  of 
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Cybele  ; "  and  in  another  the  warlike  goddess  Cybele.  Not  far  from 
Boghazkeui  are  the  ruins  of  Uyuk,  with  the  curious  sphinxes,  which, 
though  made  after  an  Egyptian  model,  differ  widely  from  the  Egyptian 
type.  Uyuk  is  interesting  as  the  only  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
a  Hittite  mound  building  in  Anatolia,  and  shows  us  that,  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  Ass3rria,  the  Hittites  placed  their  sculptures  so  as  to  face 
outwards.  To  this  peculiarity  of  construction  is  probably  due  the  almost 
universal  selection  of  trachyte  or  basalt  for  the  sculptures  instead  of  a 
softer  stone  ;  the  only  exception  is,  I  believe,  at  Jerabl^  where  some  of 
the  slabs  are  of  limestone.  In  Pontus  there  are  traces  of  Hittite  art  in 
two  small  slabs,  which  I  found  at  Kaisariych,  but  which  came  originally 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amasia.  At  Iflatiin  Btinar,  near  the  Lake 
of  Beischehr,  there  is  a  large  monument  of  J  Hittite  origin  ;  and  at 
Ivriz,  near  Eregli,  there  is  a  well-preserved  rock-hewn  monument,  repre- 
senting a  thanksgiving  to  the  god  who  gives  fertility  to  the  earth.  *•'  The 
god  is  a  husbandman,  marked  as  giver  of  com  and  wine  by  his  attributes  ; 
and  the  gorgeous  raiment  of  the  suppliant  priest,  praying  for  a  blessing 
upon  the  country  and  people,  is  purposely  contrasted  with  the  plain 
garments  of  the  god."  The  god  wears  the  very  dress  still  used  by  the 
peasantry  of  Anatolia ;  the  high-peaked  cap  is  still  in  use  among  some  of 
the  Kurdish  tribes ;  the  tunic  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  is 
the  present  loose  garment  with  its  kummerbund;  and  the  tip-tilted  shoes 
are  the  ordinary  sandals  of,  the  country,  with  exactly  the  same  bandages 
and  mode  of  fastening.  The  sandal  is  very  like  the  Canadian  mocassin, 
and  the  long  bandage  wound  round  the  foot  and  ankle  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  blanket  sock  ;  it  is  the  best  possible  covering  for  the  foot  in  a 
country  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  intense,  and  the  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  for  a  long  period  ;  and  as  it  appears  on  all  Hittite  monuments, 
I  think,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Hittites.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  notice  that  some  of  the  patterns  on  the  priest's  dress  have 
not  yet  gone  out  of  fashion  amongst  the  Cappadocian  peasantry.  At  Bor, 
between  Eregli  and  Nigdeh,  Mr.  Eamsay,  whilst  travelling  with  me 
last  year,  discovered  a  new  inscription  which,  unlike  all  Hittite  texts 
hitherto  known,  is  incised,  and  not  in  relief  ;  near  the  silver  mines  in  the 
Bulghar  Dagh  is  another  inscription,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  curious  gorge 
close  to  Gurun,  near  the  head  waters  of  an  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  I  found 
two  others.  It  is,  however,  south  of  the  Taurus,  between  that  range  and 
Aleppo,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  that  the  most  numerous  traces 
of  the  Hittites  are  to  be  found ;  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bagtch^ 
Pass,  by  which  Darius  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  when  he  came  down 
in  rear  of  Alexander's  army  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  I  visited  a  large 
mound  on  which  a  long  row  of  Hittite  sculptures,  representing  a  hunting 
scene  with  great  spirit,  was  standing  in  ntu ;  here,  as  at  Uyuk,  facing 
outwards ;  a  few  miles  beyond,  on  the  road  to  Aintab,  I  saw  other  sculp- 
tures  taken  from  one  of  the  mounda  The  district  between  the  Giaour 
Dagh  (Amanus)  and  the  Kurt  Dagh  contains  a  large  number  of  mounds ; 
in  a  small  area  I  counted  eight,  which  I  feel  sure  would  well  repay  exca^ 
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Nation.  The  slabe  are  all  small,  and  could  be  easily  conveyed  to  the  coast, 
bat,  unfortunately,  the  British  Museum  has  not  seen  its  way  to  excavate ;  and 
the  question  is  now,  I  believe,  being  taken  up  by  the  Qermans.  At  Marasch, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  several  Hittite  slabs  have  been  found,  and 
between  Aintab  and  Aleppo,  and  towards  the  Euphrates,  there  are  many 
large  mounds,  evidently  of  EUttite  origin,  including  Tell  Erfad,  Arpad,  and 
Azaz,  the  Khagsaz  of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Several  slabs  have  reached 
this  country  from  JerabKis,  but  the  excavations  at  that  place,  owing  to 
want  of  skill  and  inexperience,  have  not  been  so  fruitful  in  their  results 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Jerabhis  is  generally  identified  with 
Garchemish,  but  unless  a  distinct  statement  is  found  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  that  that  city  was  on  the  Euphrates,  I  would  place  it  at  Membij, 
the  ancient  Hierapolis,  a  site  which  impressed  me  more  than  any  other 
I  visited  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Hittite  inscriptions  have  also  been  found 
at  Aleppo  and  Hamath,  and  I  think  the  slab  obtained  for  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  from  Tell  Salhiych,  near  Damascus,  is  also  Hittite. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  of  the  origin,  religion,  language,  &c., 
of  the  Hittites.  I  fuUy  agree  with  Professor  Sayce  in  considering  that  the 
Hittites  of  Northern  Syria  and  Palestine  were  intruders,  and  that  they 
came  from  the  Anatolian  plateau  east  of  the  Halys,  which  was  occupied 
by  Hittite  tribes  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  view 
of  their  northern  origin  is  supported  by  their  physical  appearance,  as 
depicted  on  the  monuments,  by  the  mocassin  sandal  already  noticed, 
and  by  the  fingerless  glove,  which  is  still  commonly  used  by  the  peasantry, 
and  k  found  in  all  cold  countries.  The  sculptures  show  that  the  Hittites 
did  not  belong  to  a  Semitic  race.  The  features  are  rather  those  of  a 
Northern  people,  and  on  the  Temple  of  Abusimbel  the  Khita  have  a  very 
Scythic  character,  with  shaven  head  and  a  single  lock  from  the  crown. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  not  seen  on  the  Hittite 
monuments,  but  at  Kamak  and  Thebes  I  noticed  figures  with  the  same 
type  of  feature  as  those  on  the  monuments  in  Anatolia.  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  done  some  day,  to  obtain  casts  of  the 
various  types  of  face  represented  in  the  war  pictures  of  Barneses  II ; 
they  are  very  varied,  and  a  careful  comparison  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
value.  Amongst  some  pottery  dug  up  at  Tarsus  about  thirty-five  years 
ago,  is  a  head,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  likeness  of  a  Hittite,  as  it  gives 
the  full  lips,  and  the  large  thick  nose,  with  a  sharp  curve  at  the  end, 
which  is  found  on  the  monuments.  The  type,  which  is  not  a  beautiful  one, 
is  still  found  in  some  parts  of  Cappodocia,  especially  amongst  the  people 
living  in  the  extraordinary  subterranean  towns  which  I  discovered  last 
year  beneath  the  great  plain  north-west  of  Nigdeh.  The  religious  belief 
of  the  Hittites,  and  its  influence  on  the  people  of  Western  Anatolia,  and 
through  them  on  the  Greeks,  has  been  described,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  in 
papers  by  Professor  Sayce  and  Mr.  Eamsay.  I  would  only  suggest  now, 
as  a  subject  for  examination,  how  far  the  peculiar  religious  rites  and 
observances  at  the  two  Comanas  were  of  Hittite  origin  ;  at  each  place  the 
priest  was  at  least  co-ordinate  with  the  king  in  rank  and  religious  power, 
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as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Hittites ;  and  at  Amasia  the 
most  magnificent  tomb  is  that  of  a  high  priest.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  any  peculiarity  in  the  faith  professed  by  the  early  Christians  of 
Cappadocia,  but  it  may  be  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  country 
between  Boghazkeui  and  Comana  Pontica  is  inhabited  by  an  indigenous 
people  who,  nominally  Moslems,  profess  a  religion  which,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  the  Ansariych  than  any  other. 
That  the  Hittites  had  made  considerable  progress  in  art  Lb  attested  by 
their  monuments,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  before  the  Cimme- 
rian invasion,  Sinope  was  one  of  the  principal  outlets  for  the  produce  of 
the  East,  that  they  were  a  commercial  people  ;  the  trade  route  seems  to 
have  passed  through  the  Cicilian  gates  to  Eitisariych,  and  thence  by 
Boghazkeui  to  Sinope.  It  would  appear  from  the  proper  names  on  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  that  the  Hittites  did  not  speak  a 
Semitic  language ;  the  language  was  probably  that  of  the  Leuco-Syrians 
and  Cataonians,  and  allied  to  the  '*  speech  of  Lycaonia  **  which  was  in  use 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul ;  and  it  possibly  lingered  on  until  the  complete 
HellenisaticMi  of  the  people  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Little  progress 
has  yet  been  made  in  decyphering  the  inscriptions,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  Professor  Sayce  and 
other  woiicers  in  that  direction,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  flood  of  light 
thrown  upon  a  people  with  whom  the  Israelites  at  one  time  intermarried, 
whose  religion  some  of  them  adopted,  and  with  whose  history  that  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  was,  on  several  occasions,  intimately  connected. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  an  expedition  which 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fimd  is  sending  to  the  East  this  month.  The 
expedition  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  geologist, 
Professor  Hull,  Director  of  the  Greological  Survey  of  Ireland ;  Captain 
Kitchener,  who  has  done  good  work  in  Palestine,  will  be  associated  with 
him^  and  pay  special  attention  to  topographical  questions  ;  Professor  Hull 
will  be  accompanied  by  three  gentlemen,  who  will  devote  their  attention 
to  special  branches  of  science.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  obtain  a  conclusive  report  on  the  geolqgy  of  the  Dead  Sea 
basin,  which  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  site  of  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain ;  in  the  second,  to  determine  the  route  followed  by  the 
Israelites  after  they  left  Sinai,  and  the  pass  by  which  they  ascended  to 
the  desert  of  the  Tih ;  in  the  third,  to  try  and  recover  the  sites  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber  ;  in  the  fourth,  to  search  for  Eadesh-bamea,  and  deter- 
mine the  southern  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  boundary 
of  Edom  ;  and  lastly,  to  examine  the  geology  of  Palestine  itself.  If  but 
one  or  two  of  these  objects  can  be  thoroughly  accomplished,  a  great 
addition  will  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  Bible. 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  its  system  of  working,  is  now  weU 
known,  and  I  would  only  here  express  a  hope  that  liberal  subscriptions 
may  be  forthcoming  to  support  an  expedition  which  I  confidently  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  every  student  of  the  Bible. 
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THE  NAMELESS  CITY,  AND  SAUL'S  JOURNEY  TO  AND 

FROM  IT. 

I  AM  thankful  to  Mr.  Birch  for  his  kind  notice  of  my  difficulties  in  regard 
to  his  paper  on  this  subject 

I  should,  however,  still  like  to  add  some  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  points 
toudied  on  in  his  reply. 

As  to  that  numbered  (2)  by  Mr.  Birch,  I  quite  see  that  the  words  of 
1  Samuel  ix,  4  and  16,  do  not  absolutely  pro^  that  the  city  was  not  in 
Benjamin ;  though,  if  that  is  not  their  meaning,  they  equally  lack  sufficient 
force  to  justify  Mr.  Birch  in  thinking  that  it  was  "  certainly  in  the  land  of 
Zuph." 

I  argued,  from  the  natural  use  of  the-  words  "  passed  through,"  '*  came 
to,"  and  "  out  of,'*  that  the  place  thus  spoken  of  was  most  probably  not  in 
Benjamin.  For  example,  to  tell  a  person  in  Plymouth,  just  orer  the  border 
(the  river  Tamar)  between  Cornwall  and  Devon,  that  some  one  was 
coming  to  him  "  out  of  Cornwall "  would  be  the  most  natural  way  of 
expressing  the  fact,  if  the  person  spoken  of  had  just  **  passed  through 
OomwalL" 

But  to  tell  a  person  at  Saltash  (just  within  the  county  of  Cornwall) 
Uiat  one  would  be  sent  to  him  "  out  of  Cornwall,"  would  not  be  understood 
except  it  were  supposed  to  mean  that  the  individual  was  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  as  in  this  case  Saul  was  of  Benjamin. 

If  this,  however,  was  all  that  was  meant,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
expressing  it  we  should  expect  to  be  ^  a  Benjamite,"  or  '^a  man  of 
Benjamin." 

But  connecting  the  two  statements  that  Saul  and  his  servant  had 
** passed  tkrouffh  the  land  of  the  Benjamites,"  and  that  Samuel  was  to  have 
a  man  sent  Mm  *^  out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin,"  I  venture  to  think  that  th3 
presumption  is  very  strong  that  Samuel's  city  was  not  in  the  ^^land  of 
Benjamin,"  or  of  "  the  Benjamites." 

The  question  here  arises,  however,  does  the  "  land  of  Benjamin  "  of  the 
16th  verse  mean  the  same  as  the  "  land  of  the  Benjamites "  of  the  4th 
verse  ?  The  Bible  Dictionary  doubts  whether  the  "land  of  Yemini"  does 
mean  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Perhaps  that  doubt  may  ere 
this  have  been  cleared  up. 

I  quite  allow  the  force  of  the  argument  respecting^  David  and  the  Cave 
of  Adullam,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  either  the  cave  or  the  "  hold  "  con- 
nected with  it,  and  mentioned  in  1  Samuel  xxii,  1  to  5  (as  well  as  in  the 
passage  given  by  Mr.  Birch,  and  the  parallel  one  in  1  Chron.  xi,  1  and 
16X  was  necessarily  in  Judah  ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  Bible,  so 
far  as  I  can  find,  it  is  nowhere  said  that  this  was  the  case.  And  if  the 
"hold ''was  in  Judah,  as  allotted  by  Joshua  (chap,  xv,  35),  will  not  the 
appearance  in  that  chapter  of  the  names  of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron, 
which  certainly  were  not  in  Saul's  time  in  the  possession  of  Judah,  coupled 
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with  the  words  of  Josephus  (YI,  xii,  §  4),  that  he  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
desert  and  f^  into  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  make  it  very  probable 
that  the  object  of  hia  departure  was  for  him  to  go  into  the  district 
inhabited  by  his  own  countrymen  t 

As  to  the  narrative  going  back,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  fail  tosee  the  exact 
force  of  the  statement  in  the  passages  referred  to,  especially  as  to  I  Samuel 
xz,  22,  but  would  remark  that  the  incident  recorded  in  1  Samuel  ix,  5^  is 
shown  by  its  wording  to  have  been  the  last  occurrence  prior  to  their 
seeking  Samuel,  and  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  narrative  shows  that  they 
did  not  renew  or  continue  their  search  for  the  asses. 

(3X  (6),  and  (8).  Since  I  wrote,  I  find  that  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary 
advocates  the  claim  of  Zelah  to  be  the  home  of  Kish,  and  consequently  the 
place  whence  Saul  started,  and  to  which  he  returned.  As  he  was  in  his 
father's  household  when  the  asses  were  lost,  and  Gibeah  is  nowhere  in 
Scripture  connected  with  Kish,  and  only  with  Saul  after  he  became  king, 
this  certainly  seems  preferable. 

Unless,  however,  we  accept  the  supposition  that  Zelah-ha-£leph  was 
part  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  left  in  doubt  regarding  the  situation  of  his 
actual  starting-point,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  within  Benjamin,  Zelah 
not  having  been  otherwise  identified. 

And  here  I  would  ask  whether  this  interpretation  of  Zelah,  Eleph, 
and  Jebusi,  as  being  various  parts  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  satisfactorily 
reconcile  the  passages  which  speak  of  both  Zelah  and  Jerusalem  as  con- 
nected with  Saul's  family,  and  explain  why  David  took  the  head  of 
Goliath  to  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xvii,  54),  t.^.,  because  of  its  association  with 
the  king's  family. 

The  route  Sau  was  commanded  to  take  in  going  home,  ends  with  the 
Gibeah  of  God  ;  for  after  that  (verse  7)  he  is  to  **  do  as  occasion  serve,"  and 
in  the  narrative  of  his  actual  journey  all  details  are  omitted,  both  up  to 
his  arrival  there,  and  also  after  it,  if  his  uncle  was  living  at  that 
place. 

No  doubt  the  command  to  '*go  down  to  Gilgal "  referred  to  a  time  after 
he  had  reached  liis  father's  home. 

(9).  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  why  Mr.  Saunders  draws  Saul's 
route  in  the  manner  it  appears  on  the  O.  T.  Map,  for  I  cannot  U3iderstand 
it  at  all,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  particulars  given  in  diapter  ix, 
verses  4  and  5,  will  haardly  allow  of  hia  having  taken  so  extensive  a 
journey.  The  time  named,  too,  in  verse  20,  which  I  suppose  miffhtf 
according  to  Hebrew  reckoning,  mean  only  the  day  before  yesterday  (?), 
would  indicate  that  their  search  was  confined  within  a  much  more  limited 
extent  of  country. 

(11).  My  objection  on  this  point  was  that  as  Elkanah  lived  at  Ramah 
before  the  birth  of  Samuel,  and  Samuel  passed  his  infanoy  there,  it  shows 
that  Elkanah  did  not  remove  thither  after  the  birth  of  Samuel 

As  showing  the  identity  of  Samuel's  birthplace  and  subsequent  resi- 
dence (after  the  taking  of  the  Ark  and  the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from 
Shiloh),  I  would  remind  Mr.  Birch  that  although  the  Hebrew  only  uses 
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the  form  Kanutthiiim  in  the  1st  chapter,  the  Septuagint  nameii  the  city 
^  Annathaim  "  throughoat  the  narrative. 

There  being  no  direct  statement  on  the  points  in  Scripture,  it  is  of 
course  only  by  inference  that  it  can  be  contended  that  Samuel's  Bamah 
was  not  in  Mount  Ephraim,  but  wa$  south  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  1  Samuel  x,  2,  and  on  this — 

(18)  I  think  Mr.  Birch  is  somewhat  unfair,  both  to  Mr.  Shapiia  and 
(especially)  to  the  MS.  quoted  by  him. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  nof  Mr.  Sha(Hra*s  reading**  on  whidi  I  wished 
Mr.  BircVs  opinion,  but  that  of  the  Arabic  commentator. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Shs^ira,  quoting,  as  he  said,  from  memory,  does  not 
exactly  reproduce  the  explanation  of  the  passage  as  given  in  this  MS. 

In  reply  to  my  question,  Dr.  Hoeming,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
MSS.,  very  kindly  informs  me  that  the  MS.  in  question  "  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  purchased  in  1861,  and  is  numbered  Oriental  2387.* 
What  the  author  of  the  Commentary  really  says  is  simply  this :  '^The  prophet 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  Bachel's  sepulchre  is  at  Zehsah.  He  only  means 
that  the  two  persons  whom  Saul  is  to  meet  at  Zelsah  are,  at  the  time  when 
he  i»  speaking  to  Saul,  by  BacheFs  sepulchre,  and  that  Saul  will  find  them 
at  Zelzah,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  both  having  travelled  at  the  same 
time  as  Saul  to  that  place.  According  to  this  explanation  the  passage 
would  have  to  be  translated  :  '  Then  thou  shalt  find  two  men,  who  are 
now  by  BacheFs  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah.'  ** 

Practically,  therefore,  it  is  a  tenable  view  of  the  passage,  that  Saul  was 
not  going  to  Bachel's  sepulchre  at  all,  but  to  Zelzah,  where  he  should  be 
met  by  two  men  coming  from  thence.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  require 
us  to  believe  that  there  was  a  village  at  BacheFs  sepulchre. 

This  verse  is  the  main  difficulty,  and  whether  Zelzah  is  looked  on  as 
the  name  of  a  place,  or  signifies,  as  the  Septuagint  translates,  that  the  two 
men  were  "  leaping  for  joy,"  the  pl<ice  where  Saul  was  to  meet  them  was 
evidently  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  another  incidental  proof  that  the  city 
was  not  within  that  territory,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Saul's  journey  to  his 
father's  home  (certainly  en  Benjamin)  would  lead  him  from  wiUiin  to  the 
border. 

(IS).  Though  I  cannot  find  any  direct  Scriptural  statement  which  shows 
them  to  be  different  places,  yet  further  study  leads  me  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Birch  that  the  Bamah  of  Judges  iv,  5  was  not  the  same  as  Samuel's 
Town. 

As  to  the  expression  used  of  the  Benjamite  Sheba,  that  he  was  a  ^  man 
of  Mount  Ephraim,'*  I  would  ask  whether  that  expression  proves  any 
more  tiian  that  he  was  a  Benjamite  who  had  gone  to  dwell  in  some  part  of 
Mount  Ephraim,  just  as  ^  Tola,  a  man  of  Issacbar,  dwelt  at  Shamir  in 
Mount  Ephraim,"  and  further,  whether  the  term  in  1  Samt^  i,  1, "  of  Mount 
Ephraim,"  is  necessarily  connected  with  Bamathaim-Zophim,  showing 
that  that  place  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  ;  or  may  it  not  apply  simply  to 
Elkanah  ?  so  that  Mr.  Birch's  explanation,  page  52,  iii,  3,  would  be  correct, 
rather  than  5  or  6  (see  page  53,  line  10). 
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To  conclude,  then,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  '*  Nameless  City  was 
Ramah  =  Bamathaim-Zophim  ;  that  it  was  a  place  outside  the  border  of 
Benjamin  ;  that  it  was  so  situated  that  just  after  leaving  Ramah,  Zelzah  in 
the  border  of  Benjamin  would  be  reached,  and  the  two  men  be  met  who 
had  come  from  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Going  on  from  Zelzah,  the  Oak  of 
Tabor  would  be  the  place  where  Saul  would  meet  the  three  men  going  up 
to  God  at  Bethel  (?  the  place,  or  simply  the  "  house  of  God  ").  Next  to 
this  he  would  reach  the  "  Gibeah  of  God,"  with  the  outpost  (or  pillar)  of 
the  Philistines,  and  after  passing  the  city  (1  Earjath-Jearim)  would,  on 
meeting  the  company  of  prophets  descending  from  the  "high  place'' 
(?  where  the  Ark  wasX  himself  be  Med  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  like- 
wise. 

After  this  he  ^oes  to  his  native  place  Zelah,  and  Samuel  subsequently 
calls  the  assembly  at  Mizpah,  where  Saul's  election  by  lot  takes  place,  and 
he  then  makes  "  Gibeah  of  Saul  **  his  home  henceforth. 

I  hope  Mr.  Birch  will  excuse  my  persistence  in  thus  holding  to  some  of 
my  former  views,  and  trust  the  discussion  may  be  the  means  eventually  of 
leading  to  a  settlement  of  some  doubtful  points. 

H.  B.  S.  W. 
September  25^A,  188a 


EGYPTOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

{An  Address  by  the  Bev,  Henry  George  TomkinSy  late  Vicar  of  Brans- 
combe,  at  the  Beading  Church  Congress,) 

The  topic  prescribed  for  me  is  "  The  bearing  of  Egyptology,  in  its  most 
recent  phase,  on  the  Bible."  I  would  first  say  this :  that  to  show  the 
bearing  of  Egyptology  on  the  Bible  is  raHier  to  prove,  by  innumerable 
small  coincidences,  that  which  Ebers  has  so  well  called  the  Egypticity  ot 
the  Pentateuch,  than  to  establish  any  particular  historical  point  by 
external  and  monumental  evidence.  But  that  function  of  £|gyptology 
is  a  very  important  one  indeed.  Fcur  instance,  the  life  of  Joseph  is  sup- 
ported at  every  point  in  the  strongest  probability  by  the  parallel  between 
the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  record  in  the  Bible.  I  will  not,  however, 
take  up  much  of  your  time  in  arguments  this  evening.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  the  main,  roughly  speaking,  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  is  almost  the 
Biblical  Egypt.  We  have  so  little  in  the  Bible  beyond  the  Delta,  that  we 
may  say  that  the  Delta  is  almost  the  Egypt  of  the  Bible.  I  will  now  take 
three  points  in  the  Delta.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Biblical  Zoan,  the  Sdn 
of  the  present  day,  where  the  immense  ruin-heaps  are  waiting  to  be 
explored.  Here,  already,  the  results  of  comparatively  superficial  examina- 
tion by  Mariette  are  so  very  important,  in  having  recovered  the  sculptures 
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bf  the  "Shepherd  Kin^**  that  we  may  expect  scnnethiog  stiU  more 
important  from  a  thorough  search  of  the  ruinfl.  The  ^  Field  of  Zoan  "  of 
the  Bible  is  called  by  the  same  expression  in  Egyptian  records.  The  Field 
of  Zoan  was  the  scene  of  the  great  wonders  which  Crod  performed  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.  I  do  not  think  that  Zoan  is,  as  Brugsch  supposes,  the 
Zar  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  But  now  we  will  come  to  that  point — 
to  the  place  csdled  Zar  or  Zaru  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  here  we 
come  upon  a  very  curious  Biblical  coincidence.  In  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  is  described  Lof  s  <choice  of  the  Jordan  plain, 
it  says  ;  "The  plain  was  well  watered  everywhere,  even  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt  as  thou  comest  unto  [when  thou  enterest] 
Zoar."  But  there  is  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that  these  words 
should  be  read  not  "as  tiiou  comest  into  Zoar*' — which  is  far  away  from 
tiie  land  of  Egypt*— but  "  when  thou  enterest  Zar."  [The  Hebrew  word 
exacdif  suits  this.]  And  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that  place  Zar.  It 
was  a  most  important  military  point,  for  it  was  the  place  of  starting  for 
all  the  Egyptian  expeditions  into  Syria  during  the  great  reigns  of  the 
Thothmes  and  Barneses  Pharaohs.  They  started  from  "the  fortress  of 
Zar ;"  and  there  is  still  to  be  -seen  at  Kamak  that  magnificent  tableau 
which  represents  the  triumphal  return  of  Set!  I  from  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions. You  can  see  the  "  Fortress  of  Zar,"  and  the  Pharaoh  in  his  chariot, 
at  the  head  of  strings  of  captives  who  are  being  taken  into  bondage  in  the 
land  of  (loshen.  The  open  portals  of  the  fortress  are  to  be  seen,  and  the 
fortified  points  of  the  great  military  road  from  Syria ;  and  this  is  very 
important,  for  it  is  surely  connected  with  a  discovery  of  the  late  lamented 
Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Vicar  of  Evesham.  In  a  letter  to  me,  in  May,  1880,  he 
said :  "  The  road  which  I  discovered  to  the  south  of  that  (viz.,  of  Brugsch's 
route  of  the  Exodus),  running  due  east  from  Ismalilia,  will,  I  hope,  have 
had  a  special  interest  for  you,  as  the  route  of  Abraham  into  Egypt.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  road,  evidently  much  used  in  ancient  times,  and  it  is 
curious  that  it  has  remained  unknown."  Mr.  Holland  described  his  route 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  and  reprinted  in  the 
(Quarterly  StcUement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  April,  1879.  I 
hope  tliis  must  important  ancient  road  will  not  remain  unknown  much 
longer,  for  it  ought  to  be  very  careftilly  surveyed.  It  is  the  road  by  which 
the  fathers  came  into  Egypt ;  the  road  at  the  termination  of  which,  a  little 
within  that  "  Fortress  of  Zar,"  Joseph  went  to  meet  his  father,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  Egyptian  monarchicsd  grandeur,  with  his  chariots  and  his 
escort ;  the  road  by  which  the  great  armies  of  Egypt  went  out  upon  their 
wonderful  expeditions,  which  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  referred  to,  against 
the  Hittites  and  their  other  enemies  ;  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  road  well 
worthy  of  being  thoroughly  surveyed.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
since  we  know  approximately  the  situation  of  that  fortress  of  Zar,  which 
was  the  key  to  the  great  military  inlet  to  Egypt,  by  which  our  own  troops 
80  lately  led  our  expedition  to  Cairo, — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we 
were  to  put  one  thing  and  another  together,  we  should  find  OTirselves  on 
the  eve  of  very  important  resulta .  The  inlet  of  this  ancient  road  must 
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needs  be  cloeely  connected  with  the  great  military  position  in  the  strong 
eastern  fortified  wall  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  the  key  to  Lower  Egypt^ 
the  Fortress  of  Zar,  hitherto  confused  by  Bible  readers  with  Zoar  in  the 
passage  I  have  quoted.  And  that  discoTciy  of  the  true  Zar  of  Genesis  xiii, 
which  was  made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Haigh,  in  1876,  is  taken  for  granted 
by  Dr.  DUmichen,  in  his  important  history,  now  in  course  of  publication. 
That  Zar  is  a  place  which  should  be  carefully  looked  for.  Now  we  will 
go  a  little  further,  about  twelve  miles  along  Uie  laud  <if  Goshen  along  the 
line  of  the  sweet- water  canal,  along  the  exact  line  of  our  recent  military 
operations,  and  to  the  spot  where  I  think  the  first  engagement  took  place. 
We  find  there,  at  Tell-el-Maskhuta,  the  ruin-heaps  and  the  ancient 
fortified  walls  of  a  most  important  place— one  of  the  twin  store-cities 
which  were  built  by  the  Israelites  for  their  oppressor,  Rameses  II.  The 
venerable  Lepsius  distinguished  himself,  among  many  other  achievements, 
by  the  identification  of  this  place,  upon  apparently  unassailable  grounds, 
with  Rameses.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  and  the  railway  station  there 
is  called  *^  Ramsis.''  M.  Naville,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  Inade 
there  for  the  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  has  found 
very  important  monumental  evidences.  I  can  give  you  a  short  account 
of  his  results,  but  I  have  not  time  to  argue.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  Dr.  Lepsius  still  adheres  to  his  original  idea  that  Tell-el-Maskhuta 
was  Rameses,  and  I  have  read  his  recent  article  in  his  Zeiischrifi 
with  the  greatest  attention.  Now,  M.  Naville  has  foimd  a  very  great 
and  strong  wall  of  circumvallation  of  that  ancient  fortress.  It  is 
built  of  crude  bricks,  enclosing  a  restricted  area  of  about  twelve  acres, 
but  those  twelve  acres  are  occupied  in  a  strictly  military  manner  by  the 
magazines  of  a  "  store-city."  These  store-chambers  are  very  interesting 
indeed.  They  had  high  walls,  and  were  strongly  built,  and  they  had  the 
peculiarity  of  being  opened  only  at  the  top.  There  were  no  doorways, 
and  no  inlets  at  the  sides,  and  that  peculiarity  entirely  tallies  with  the 
well-known  representations  of  Egyptian  granaries  and  store-chambers 
given  by  Wilkinson  and  RosellinL  While  this  was  a  store-city,  it  was  a 
sanctuary  as  well,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians.  Like  other 
towns,  it  had  a  twofold  name,  a  religious  and  a  civil  name,  as,  for  instance, 
our  own  Yerulam  is  called  St  Alban's.  The  secular  name  of  this  place 
was  Seku  or  Sekut,  i«.,  Succoth  of  the  Bible.  Let  me  remark  that 
Brugsch  has  vindicated  the  sibilant  pronunciation  of  the  first  Egyptian 
consonant,  the  well-known  lasso-shaped  hieroglyph,  in  Lepsius*s  ZeUschrift^ 
1875,  p.  8.  It  is,  then,  a  most  interesting  fact  ^lat  the  secular  name  of  this 
place  was  Succoth.  I  take  this  as  proved,  for  it  is  established  by  the 
mention  of  Seku  or  Sekut  twenty-two  times  in  the  inscriptions  found 
there.  There  are  the  priests  of  the  well-known  setting-sun-god,  Tum,  of 
Sekut.  And  the  sanctuary  is  called,  fifteen  times  over,  Pi-tum — the  abode 
of  Tum.  If  any  one  should  question  this,  I  will  ^^adly  give  the  references 
by  which  I  think  it  is  clearly  estaUished.  Thus,  it  was  the  first  halting- 
place  oi  the  Israelites  in  their  exodus.  And  that  is  the  first  naU  yet 
driven  hard  and  &st  in  their  route.    We  have  had  many  theories  and 
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GonteetB,  and  an  agreeable  diversity  of  opinion,  but  from  henceforth  I 
believe  that  the  theory  of  Brugsch,  Uiat  the  Pharaoh's  host  was  swamped 
by  the  setting  in  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Serbonian 
marah,  must  be  giv^i  up,  and  ihe  old  theory  that  the  escaping  tribes  went 
alcmg  the  valley  of  the  sweet-water  canal  must  be  regarded  as  firmly 
established. 

And  now  we  are  passing  out  of  the  region  of  vain  conjectures  into  the 
region  of  historical  realities. 

Hiere  is  another  point  Tell-el-Maskhuta  is  not  only  the  Pithom  and 
the  Succoth  of  the  Bible,  but  a  very  interesting  place,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Septuagint  version«  When  Joseph  went  to  meet  Jacob,  and  Judah 
was  sent  to  meet  Joseph  on  behalf  of  his  father,  the  meeting-place  was 
fiero5polis.  Hie  identity  of  the  spot  is  pointed  out  by  Boman  inscriptions 
there,  with  the  name  ERO,  ERG  CASTRA.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
given  by  M.  Naville  is  very  interesting,  namely,  the  Egyptian  word  "  Ar," 
a  storehouse,  of  which  the  plural  is  "Aru,"  identical  with  the  Greek 
HPOY  found  on  the  spot  Thus  the  name  is  found,  and  the  road  is  found, 
by  which  Jacob  came  and  Judah  went  on  before  him.  I  may  say  besides 
that  there  is  a  very  curious  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
work  of  bondage.  The  walls  are  very  well  built  The  bricks  are  of  Nile 
mud,  and  embedded  in  mortar,  which,  reminds  us  that  the  Egyptians 
"  made  the  diildren  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour,  and  made  their  lives 
bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick  "  (Ex.  i.  14).  There  are 
three  kinds  of  brick  used,  the  first  made  with  straw  properly  provided  ; 
the  next  are  made  with  reed  (the  "stubble"  of  our  Bible,  and  the  word 
used  is  pure  Egyptian,  Kash ;  arundo,  calamus) ;  and  the  third  kind  are 
made  of  sheer  Nile  mud,  when  even  the  reeds  were  exhausted.  All  these 
M.  NaviUe  has  found  at  Pithom. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  words  m(»re  in  following  the  illustrious  Engineer 
officer,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  here  in  the  interest  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  that  is  that  I  am  a  humble  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  not  by  way  of  rivalry, 
for  I  have  been  a  local  secretary  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  for 
many  years.  The  one  is  the  complement  of  ihe  other.  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
is  himgp.lf  on  the  committee  of  the  l^;ypt  Fund.  I  will  therefore  only 
make  the  shcHrtest  possible  appeal,  and  ask.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  pay 
for  pickaxefl>  to  get  at  the  wisdom  of  the  f^gyptians  ? 


THE  FORTRESS  OF  CANAAN. 

H  the  last  Quarterly  Statement  (Oct,  1883,  p.  176)  my  friend  Captain 
Oonder,  R.K,  has  made  a  very  important  and  interesting  identification 
(as  it  seems  to  me),  viz.,  that  of  ELhtLrbet  Kan'&n,  near  Hebron,  with  the 
fortified  post  of  Kanftna,  taken  by  Seti  I  in  his  first  year  from  the  Shasu. 
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It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  the  renowned  name  of  Canaan  should  be  found 
alive  only  at  this  one  spot.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  its  site  on  the  hills, 
for  there  were  Canaanites  dwelling  in  the  hill  country  of  that  very  region 
(Num.  xiv,  45),  even  at  Hebron  itself  (Judges  i,  10),  and  one  great  Canaanite 
king  had  his  headquarters  at  Arad  (Tell-Arad),  in  the  hiUs  about  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Kh&rbet  Kan'&n. 

I  do  not  think  Seti^s  march  lay  through  the  "  vicinity  of  Gaza,**  but  by 
the  other  road  through  Beersheba.  For  we  now  know  the  starting-point, 
as  well  as  the  object  of  attack.  Whether  the  Hebatha  of  Seti  was  Eeho- 
both,  rn^rH)  i^^^y  ^  doubted,  for  the  name  Bebatha  lacks  the  radical  pf) 
and  more  resembles  a  Rabbath.  Can  it  be  represented  by  Khtbrbet  R&bM 
(Sheet  XXI,  Name  Lists,  p.  401 ;  "Memoirs,"  VoL  III,  560X  where  there 
are  ruins,  wails,  and  caves  1  Perhaps  the  pool  or  tank  could  hardly  have 
been  near ;  but  it  is  on  the  right  road. 

And  now  I  may  say  something  of  the  great  military  route  followed  by 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  dynasties  into  Syria. 

We  must  shake  off  the  teaching  of  Brugsch  as  to  his  supposed  identity 
of  the  great  key-fortress  of  Tsar,  or  Tsaru,  with  Ts&n  (Zoan,  S4n),  and 
revert  to  his  own  former  and  right  view.  I  gladly  quote  from  the  learned 
Dr.  Haigh,  whose  labours  have  been  too  much  overlooked  ( Zeitschr.,  f. 
ag.  Spr.  1876,  54)  : — "  Here,  therefore,  he  (Seti)  enters  Egypt  at  the  dose 
of  his  campaign,  as  hence  be  had  set  out  at  its  commencement  It  was,  in 
fact,  Egypt's  eastern  gate ;  hence  Thothmes  III  departed  on  his  first 
expedition  to  Asia ;  here  ,  .  .  the  Mahar  began  his  foreign  travels  \ 
and  the  same  place  was  .  .  .  the  gate  of  entrance  for  the  Shasu  on 
their  way  to  the  pools  of  Pi-tum.  Its  frontier  character  is  still  farther 
indicated  by  the  text  I  have  cited  from  Genesis  xiii,  10 :  *The  land  of 
Egypt  as  thou  enterest  "^ j^  (Tsdr) ;  by  its  title  *  the  seal ; '  and  by  its 
having  the  determinative  sometimes  of  Egyptian,  sometimes  of  foreign, 
places.  Then  Dr.  Brugsch  has  cited  a  text  which  says  that  the  canal 
which  flowed  through  it  connected  the  Nile  with  the  water  Akeb,  and 
shown  that  this  canal  must  be  that  which  Pliny  says  flowed  from  the  Nile 
through  Babylon  and  Hero5poli8,  and  had  received  the  name  of  Trajan,  and 
may  still  be  traced  from  the  site  of  Babylon  to  the  ruins  of  Mugfar,  where 
it  entered  the  Birket  Timsah.  Indeed,  the  identification  of  this  place 
with  the  later  Heroopolis,  and  the  Mugfar  of  to-day,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  irrefragably  established  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  Later,  however,  he  has 
abandoned  this  strong  position,  and  identified  Ts4r  with  tyjj  (San),  which 
can  never  have  been  the  eastern  gate  of  Egypt,  and  which  stands  on  one  of 
the  channels  of  the  Nile,  not  on  a  canal  connecting  the  Nile  with  a  lake." 
Dr.  DUmichen  has  dealt  decisively  with  this  matter  in  his  "  Ceschichte"  (in 
Oncken's  Collection),  pp.  257,  &c.,  concluding  '*  that  the  identification  of  it 
with  Tanis-Zoan,  so  strongly  maintained  by  Brugsch,  absolutely  cannot 
be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  data  found  in  the  Egyptian  texts  as  to 
its  situation." 

Now  HeroOpolis  has  been  found  by  M.  Naville  (not  at  Mugfar,  indeed, 
but)  about  six  miles  further  west  than  Mugfar,  at  Tell-el-Maskhuta.    And 
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I  think  the  ancient  road  found  by  the  lamented  Kev.  F.  W.  Holland  in 
1879  {Quarterly  StcUement,  1879,  p.  69^  ^running"  (as  he  wrote  to  me) 
"  due  east  from  IsmaXlia,"  and  by  which  he  was  convinced  that  Abra- 
ham and  Joeeph  and  Jacob  entered  Egypt,  was  evidently  the  route  of 
Thothmea  III,  and  Seti  I,  and  R&meses  II,  to  the  Negeb  ;  and,  perhaps, 
of  Aahmes  I  long  before,  when  he  chased  the  routed  Hyksds  to  Sharuhen ; 
and  probably  of  Amenemha  I  against  the  Seti,  and  still  earlier  of  Pepi 
Meri-rft  against  the  Herusha,  whose  name  again  occurs  among  the  foes  of 
Seti  L  For  let  us  remember  the  great  antiquity  of  Tsar,  or  Tsaru.  The 
treatise  in  praise  of  learning  <" Records  of  the  Past,"  VIII,  146)  "is 
attributed,"  says  Dr.  Birch,  "to  the  period  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  but 
the  name  of  Pepi,  the  same  as  that  of  a  monarch  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  may 
indicate  that  it  is  of  the  earlier  period."  This  curious  treatise  is  "  made 
by  a  person  of  Tsaru    ...    to  his  son  PepL" 

Now  Ts4n  is  as  old  as  Pepi  of  the  sixth  dynasty  (and  was  "  built  seven 
years  after  Hebron  ")  and  I  little  doubt  that  Tsar  is  of  about  the  same  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  the  woi4l  of  the  same  founders  ;  and  it  seems  very 
highly  probable  that  this  great  key-fortress  stood  where  the  ancient  east- 
ward road  entered  the  Wftdy  Tumil&t.  Is  it  out  of  hope  that  it  may  still 
be  found,  and  monuments  recovered  bearing  the  name  of  Tsar  ? 

I  will  not  enlaige  on  this  at  present,  since  my  purpose  is  just  now  to 
urge  a  further  examination  of  the  ancient  road  itself,  strewn  with  flint 
flakes,  among  which  Mr.  Holland  found  "several  beautifully-made  arrow- 
beadtt."  The  splendid  tableaux  of  Seti  I  at  Kamak  give  the  names  of 
more  than  half-a-dozen  halting-places,  with  forts  and  weUs,  or  pools,  on 
his  route  to  Kanftna,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  may  be 
ascertained.  We  want  a  supplemental  survey  from  Beersheba  to  the 
Suez  Canal 

Dr.  Haigh  came  to  the  conclusian  that  the  fortress  of  Ean&na  lay  in  the 
Ar&bah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Brugsch  seems  to  follow  him  in  this 
("Hist  of  itorpt,"  Eng.  ed.,  II,  13). 

But  now  that  Kanftna  is  foimd,  we  have  much  more  to  go  upon  ;  and 
Professor  Palmer^s  journey  in  1869  (Qmarterly  Statement,  1870,  with  map), 
and  Mr.  Holland's  in  1879,  with  supplemental  and  more  recent  travels, 
sodi  as  Mr.  Pidcering  Clarke's,  recorded  in  the  last  Qttarterly  Statement, 
may  help  to  make  out  tlie  route  of  Seti  to  the  Hebron  region.  The  fortified 
watering-stations  on  this  eastward  route  in  Seti's  tableaux  bear  mostly 
Semitic  proper  names,  but  unluckily  some  are  sumamed  with  Pharaonic 
titles,  which  would  soon  be  lost  The  names  recorded  in  the  travels  of  the 
Mohar,  some  of  them  parallel  with  those  of  Seti's  inscriptions,  have  been 
studied  by  the  late  M.  Chabas  ("  Voyage  d'un  Egyptien,"  1866),  by  Dr. 
Haigh,  and  by  Oqitain  Conder  {Quarterly  Statement,  1876,  p.  74)  and  doubt- 
less more  light  will  be  thrown  on  them  by  future  researches.  The  dis- 
covery of  Seti's  Kan&na  ^ould  encourage  such  inquiry,  as  it  distinctly 
limits  the  area  of  search  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  ancient  road, 
and  the  true  position  <^  Tsaru. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  we  find  in  the  great  Harris  papyrus  ("Ee- 
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cords  of  the  Paat,"  VI,  34)  to  which  Captain  Conder  refers,  that  lUmesee  III, 
in  whose  time  the  Philistines  established  themselves  strongly  as  his  subjects 
in  the  south-west  of  Palestine,  built  a  fortified  temple  at  Kanftna,  of  which 
the  god  was  "  Amen  of  Bftmeses  hiq-An  "  (B&meses  III),  whither  the  peo{^e 
of  the  land,  the  Rutennu,  brought  their  tribute.  This  was  probably  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  insolence  of  the  Philis- 
tines towards  the  Hebrews  at  that  time.  The  intimacy  of  the  Philistines 
with  the  Egyptians,  whose  enemies,  auxiliaries,  and  allies  they  were  in 
rapid  succession,  is  curiously  let  out  in  1  Samuel  iv,  8 ;  vi,  6,  where  the 
Philistines  and  their  diviners  make  familiar  reference  to  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Pharaoh  and  his  counsellors,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  forces 
on  the  desert  frontier. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  interesting  point  that  like  so  many  other 
ancient  names,  Kan&na  seems  to  have  travelled  down  from  Northern 
Syria,  where  it  is  found  in  Assyrian  records,  as  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch 
remarks,  and  whence  it  seems  to  have  extended  as  the  well-known  Biblical 
name  Canaan  to  the  whole  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  down  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier.  Here,  then,  is  Kanftna  in  the  hiU-coimtry  west  of  the 
upper  Euphrates,  and  the  identical  name  as  far  south  as  Hebron,  with  the 
sons  of  Heth  in  both.     ("  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  1 ""  104,  270.) 

Whether  the  name  still  lives  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  soil  it 
will  be  interesting  to  inquire,  for  the  Hittite  land  of  Northern  Syria  is  as 
yet  almost  unexplored.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Schrader  does  not 
agree  with  Delitzsch  in  the  view  he  takes  of  this  name  ("  Die  Keilinschrif- 
ten,  &C.,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  90). 

I  must  add  that  M.  NaviUe's  discoveries  at  Tell-el-Maskhuta  have 
shown  that  it  was  for  R&meses  II  that  the  Israelites  built  Pi-tum  and 
R&meses,  and  have  thus  confirmed  definitely  the  general  opinion  of  Egyp- 
tologists that  he  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  great  oppression,  and  his  sou, 
Mer-en-Ptah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Therefore  the  attack  of  Set!  on 
the  fortress  of  Kan&na  must  have  preceded  the  Exodus  by  more  than 
forty  years. 

In  the  same  series  of  scenes  Seti  I  conquers  the  Shasu  from  Tsar  to 
Kanftna ;  the  Kharu  (Syrians)  ;  the  Kheta  (Hittites) ;  and  Amaru 
(Amorites)  ;  and  takes  the  fortified  town  Kadesh  in  the  land  of  Amar 
of  the  Amorites),  and  overruns  the  country  to  Naharina.  Thus  Seti 
effectually  prepared  the  way  for  his  son  R&meses,  whom  he  took  with  him 
in  his  wars,  and  established  fortified  posts  in  the  desert  and  in  Syria,  and 
especially  wells  and  tanks  fortified.  Such  a  well-spring,  so  protected, 
mifi^t  be  fitly  called  "  a  fountain  sealed,"  \y\r\n  VV^  (Cant,  iv,  12), 
for  Khetam  is  the  very  word  in  Egyptian  for  a  fort,  still  found  at  Sajrabit- 
el-Khadem,  the  Egyptian  military  mining  station  in  Sinaltic  AraUa. 

An  account  of  Seti's  triumphal  reliefs  at  Kamak  may  be  found  in 
Professor  Lushington's  paper  in  "Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,"  VoL  VI,  609  ; 
and  the  tableaux  are  excellently  reproduced  from  Boeellini's  lai^  plates  in 
M.  Lenormant's  new  edition  of  his  "  Histoire  Ancienne  de  I'Orient,^  Vol. 
II.    I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  Professor  Maspero  is  now  engaged  on  a 
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separate  Histoiy  of  Egypt,  in  which  all  the  meet  recent  results  will  be 
taken  into  account 

Hkztbt  GxoRax  Tomkihs. 

November  letk,  188a 


HTDING.PLACES  IN  CANAAN. 

V.  The  Cavb  op  Adullam,  or  Olam,  not  near  Adullam,  but  at 
Khureittn. 

J08EPHU8  sajs  this  cave  was  near  the  city  of  Adullam,  but  William  of 
Tyre  identifies  it  with  the  well-known  and  often  described  cave  of 
KhnreitOn,  four  miles  south-south-east  of  Bethlehem. 

I  propose  to  show  that,  for  once,  medieeval  credulity  proves  victorious 
over  antiquity,  ability,  and  the  numerical  superiority  of  its  opponents.  The 
explanation  is  simple  enough  :  the  Crusaders'  rough  practical  knowledge 
of  David's  outlaw  wants  was  a  far  more  reliable  guide  than  the  subtler 
acumen  of  literary  critics. 

The  cave  is  named  in  two  Biblical  episodes. 

(1)  "  David  departed  thence  (ie.,  from  QsXh)  and  escaped  to  the  cave 
(ol)  Adullam  "  (1  Sam.  xzii,  1). 

(2)  "Three  of  the  thirty  captains  went  dovm  to  the  rock  to  David,  into 
the  cave  of  Adullam ;  and  the  host  of  the  Philistines  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  Bephaim.  And  David  was  then  in  the  hold,  and  the  Philistines' 
garrison  was  then  at  Bethlehem "  (1  Chron.  xi,  15,  16^  In  2  Samuel 
xxiii,  13,  a  copyist's  error  gives  "  in  the  harvest  time  "  for  "  to  the  rock." 

Hence  we  leam  that  there  was  near  the  cave  some  conspicuous  rock  or 
eminence,  as  well  as  some  hold  or  fortress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  same  hold  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
passages : — 1  Samuel  xxii,  4,  5 ;  1  Chronicles  xii,  8,  16  ;  2  Samuel  v,  17  ; 
and  just  possibly  1  Samuel  xxiv,  22. 

Part  I. 

Ten  points  have  been  named  in  favour  of  the  cave  having  been  near 
the  city  of  Adullam  (in  the  SheplehahX  identified  by  M.  Ganneau  with  the 
ruins  of  Aid  el  Mieh,  near  W&dy  es  Sur. 

(a)  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  ^  Cave  of  Adullam,"  and  mentions  only  one 
city  of  that  name.  But  "the  oak  of  Tabor"  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mount  Tabor,  and  so  it  does  not  follow  that  the  cave  of  Adullam  had 
necessarily  to  do  with  the  city  of  Adullam. 

Further,  as  in  (1)  and  (2)  the  precise  words  are  "  to  the  cave  q^(not  at) 
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Adullam/'  it  is  not  certain  that  "  Adullam  "  means  a  place  at  all ;  it  maj 
only  be  a  descriptive  title. 

(b)  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  the  cave  was  near  the  city  of  Adullam. 
But  he  is  too  inaccurate  and  inconsistent  a  writer  to  be  any  authority  in 
this  case.  In  fact,  the  balance  of  his  opinion  is  adverse  to  those  who  quote 
him  on  this  point  In  a  later  statement  he  identifies  the  hold  near  the 
cave  of  Adullam  with  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  later  statement 
should  surely  outweigh  the  earlier  one,  if  a  writer  may  alter  at  least  his 
own  mistaken  The  fact  is,  his  first  identification  was  easily  made  because 
the  cave  of  Adullam  looked  like  the  cave  at  Adullam,  and  then  it  waa 
easOy  rejected  because  he  took  the  hold  in  2  Sianmel  v,  17,  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion,  as  (almost)  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  for  the  two,  while 
*^  went  down'*  is  altered  into- "  went  wp,"  ta  make  all  square.  A  writer 
who  can  interchange  such  worda  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  turn  his  back 
upon  himself  in  a  few  pages,  is  a  guide  on  whom  I  for  one  cannot  rely. 
But  if  Josephus  is  to  be  believed,  why  quote  the  earlier  statement  whidi 
he  himself  discredits  ? 

(c)  '*  David  is  spoken  of  whilst  in  the  hold  of  Adullam,  as  not  being  in 
the  territory  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5).  This  agrees  with  the  position  of 
Adullam  in  the  Shephelah  beyond  the  mountains  to  whidi  Judah  was 
confined  when  the  Philistines  were  too  powerful  for  the  Jews"  {Quarterly 
Statementy  1880,  p.  174).  But  as  the  cities  which  even  Samuel  recovered 
were  those  '*  from  Ekron  (1  Sam.  vii,  14)  to  Oath,"  and  as  Shochoh  in 
xvii,  1,  is  reckoned  to  Judah,  it  seems  incredible  that  after  the  fall  of 
Goliath  Adullam  could  be  considered  as  not  being  in  the  territory  of 
Judah  (see  Josephus,  "Ant,"  VI,  xii,  3).  Whiley  however,  I  admit  that 
the  hold  (1  Sam.  xxii,  4,  5)  was  near  the  cave  of  AduUam,  I  do  not  allow 
that  '*  Get  thee  into  the  land  of  Judah  "  requires  the  hold  not  to  have 
been  within  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  Sp.  Com.  observes  that  **  1  Samuel, 
xxiii,  3,  implies  that  Keilah  was  not  in  Judah,  at  heast  not  in  the  hill 
country  which  was  probably  what  they  meant  by  the  term."  Exactly  sa 
Keilah  and  Adullam  were  both  in  the  lowlmnd  district,  while  the  forest  of 
Hareth  was  in  the  hill  district,  and  the  cave  of  Elhureitihi  is  in  the  desert 
district  Thus  David  could  be  said  to  go  into  Judah  whether  he  started 
from  Adullam  or  Khureitiin.    Therefore  1  Samuel  xxii,  5,  suits  either  site. 

(d)  "  David  here  (at  Aid  el  Ma)  encamped  between  the  Philistines  and 
the  Jews,  covered  the  line  of  advance  on  the  cornfields  of  Keilah  "  (**  Tent 
Work,"  p.  278).  But  much  more  he  ought  to  have  hindered  their  advance 
on  Bethlehem,  if  [see  (J)]  the  exploit  of  the  three  captains  took  place  at 
that  time.  The  time,  however,  of  the  PhiRstine-  foray  doubtless  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  com,  and  not  on  David's  absence. 

(c)  "  At  Adullam  the  sides  of  the  valley  are  Mned  with  rows  of  caves, 
and  on  the  hill  is  a  separate  cave"  ("  Tent  Work "),  which  in  Quarterly 
Statement,  1881,  p.  44,  is,  with  a  touch  of  humour,  described  "as  sufficiently 
large  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  David  while  his  band  was  garrisoning 
the  hold  or  fortress."  But  that  any  of  these  eaves  would  make  a  good 
hiding-place  is  not  a  suggestion  that  I  should  like  to  have  made  to  David. 
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Ab  for  the  explanation  that  his  men  garrisoned  the  hold  or  fortress,  %.€,, 
the  city  ol  Adollam,  it  most  be  pointed  out  that  a  fortified  town  was  the 
very  want  place  of  refuge  David  could  have.  When  Saul  heard  that 
David  had  oome  to  Keilah,  he  said,  "  He  is  shut  in  by  entering  into  a  town 
that  hath  gates  and  bars.'*  After  escaping  through  a  window  at  Gibeah, 
it  is  incredible  that  David  or  his  men,  or  both,  would  seek  safety  vntkin 
AdullaoL  Besides,  Saul  never  heard  of  David  while  he  was  at  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  Were  then  all  the  Adullamites  friends  to  David,  and  only  the 
Keilites  traitors  ?  It  is  impossible  that  David  could  take  refuge  close  to  a 
well-known  town,  and  be  joined  by  400  men,  and  Saul  not  hear  a  word 
about  it 

(/)  ^*  There  is  no  great  cavern  at  the  ruin  in  question  (at  Adullam). 
This  is  precisely  why  the  site  seems  most  probable.  The  dampness  and 
the  feverish  character  of  the  atmosphere  .  .  .  seem  to  prevent  the 
large  caves  from  being  ever  used  as  habitations'*  (1875,  p.  148).  But  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible  the  cave  seems  to  have  been  the  abode  alike  of  David 
and  his  men,  amounting  to  400.  It  speaks  not  of  caveSy  but  of  one  only, 
and  that  must  have  been  a  large  one.  If  there  is  no  large  cave  at  Aid  el 
Ma,  tiien  the  site  is  herein  unsuitable  for  the  cave  of  Adullam.  Further, 
it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose,  in  general,  that  the  large  caves  in 
Palestine  are  never  used  as  habitations^  and  in  particular  that  the  cave  of 
ElhureitOn  is  either  damp  or  feverish.     (See  below,  14,  16, 17,  19.) 

(^)  ^  It  follows,  from  the  expression  *  Brake  through  the  host  or  camp,' 
that  the  way  from  Ad«Ulam  to  Bethlehem  lay  through  or  across  the  valley 
of  Bephaim "  (Sp.  Com.  on  2  Sam.  xxiii).  Gesenius's  Dictionary  gives 
"bsake  mto"  which  removes  the  difficulty  at  once.  Any  possible  position, 
however,  for  Adullam  is  such  that  the  captains  on  their  way  from  it  to 
Bethlehem  would  not  have  to  pass  through  or  across  the  valley  named. 

(A)  "  The  hill  at  Adullam  is  the  strongest  site  to  be  foimd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rich  com  hinds  of  Judah  "  (1875,  p.  149). 

(t)  I  make  the  Adullamites  a  present  of  this  jot.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cave  of  Adullam  was  the  rock  [see  (2)  ]  or  (Hebrew)  Tzur^  and  the 
valley  near  Aid  el  Ma  is  called  W&dy  es  Sur,  t.^.,  the  valley  of  the  rock. 
The  name  Sur  also  occurs  twice  more  in  the  same  valley.  Now  I  admit 
that  these  two  -  (h)  and  (t) — are  remarkable  coincidences,  but  there  were 
other  strong  positions  beside  that  of  Adullam.  Of  Herodium  it  is  said 
("Tent  Work,"  p.  152):  "In  the  scenery  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
views  of  the  country  round  Bethlehem,  this  moimtain  (Jebel  Fureidis) 
forms  a  most  remarkable  feature."  Thus  both  the  rival  sites  seem  to  have 
a  prominent  hill  close  at  hand.  Possibly  W&dy  es  Sur  got  its  name  from 
Beth-zur,  as  one  of  its  tributary  valleys  comes  down  from  that  place.  If 
Adullam  meant  the  well-known  city  of  that  name,  it  would  seem  super- 
fluous to  mention  the  rock  along  with  "  unto  the  cave  of  Adullam "  in 
2  Samuel  xxiii,  13. 

(/)  "  The  journey  from  Ed  el  Miye  to  Bethlehem  and  back,  about  twelve 
leagues,  would  be  nothing  for  the  light-footed  mountaineers  who  surrounded 
David,    Those  who  consider  the  distance  too  much  have  only  to  remember 
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that  it  is  related  as  an  exploit,  and  that  the  fatigue  has  to  be  added  to  the 
risk  (M.  Oanneau,  1875,  p.  177).  This  incident  seems  to  me  the  crucial 
point  on  which  the  false  claims  of  AduUam  to  be  the  site  of  David's  cave 
are  hopelessly  shivered  to  pieces. 

First  let  it  be  settled  on  what  known  occasions  David  was  or  may  have 
been  at  the  cave  of  Adullam. 

I.  He  was  there  after  leaving  Gath  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1,  4,  5),  and  after  his 
return  from  Moab,  if  (as  I  believe)  the  hold  meant  that  near  the  cave  of 
AduUam. 

II.  Just  possibly  after  sparing  Saul*s  life  at  £n-gedi  (xxiv,  22^  if  ^the 
hold  means  that  near  the  above  cave. 

III.  After  he  was  anointed  king  over  Israel  (2  Sam.  v,  17)»  for  then  on 
the  invasion  of  all  the  Philistines,  David  went  doton  to  the  hold,  if  (as  I 
believe  must  be  the  case)  this  hold  means  that  near  the  above  cave. 

To  which  of  these  are  we  to  apply  2  Samuel  xxiii,  13  ?  If  to  I,  then 
we  have  to  believe  that  not  long  after  the  sore  defeat  at  Ephes-Dammim 
the  Philistines  actually  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  SauFs  kingdom,  and  that 
while  their  host  was  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Bephaim,  and  their  garrison 
was  at  Bethlehem,  the  three  captains  indeed  showcKi  heroic  courage,  but  that 
neither  Saul  at  Gibeah  nor  David  at  Adullam  stirred  a  finger  to  interfere 
with  them,  although  the  latter  was  down  at  once  upon  the  enemy  when 
they  robbed  the  threshing-floors  at  Keilah.  Such  inaction  would  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  activity  of  Saul  and  the  patriotism  of  David. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  utterly  incredible  that  the  exploit  took  place 
on  occasion  I. 

If  we  refer  it  to  II,  then  we  have  to  believe  the  same  impossibilities 
even  when  David's  men  had  increased  to  600.  This  also  must  be 
rejected. 

Only  III  remains,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  Josephus  joins  together 
2  Samuel  v,  17,  and  xxiii,  13,  in  "Ant,"  VII,  xii,  4.  David  must  have 
been  driven  to  the  very  last  extremity  when  he  withdrew  from  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Zion,  and  went  down  to  the  hold.  But  here  again 
it  is  incredible  that  a  genius  of  David's  intelligence  and  military  capacity, 
when  all  the  Philistines  came  up  against  him,  should  have  made  a  flank 
march  to  Adullam,  dose  to  the  enemies'  country  (like  an  ostrich  putting 
his  head  into  a  small  cave),  instead  of  retiring  on  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
the  constant  rallying  place  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  hard  pressed  by 
their  enemies.  Besides,  if  David  at  this  time  fell  back  on  the  city  of 
Adullam,  why  should  he  further  dwell  there  in  a  cave  and  not  in  a  house  1 
This  incident  seems  to  me  to  crush  to  atoms  the  popular  notion  that  the  cave 
of  Adullam  was  near  the  city  of  Adullam.  I  now  claim  that  destructive 
cridcism  has  annihilated  this  error,  and  shown  where  the  cave  was  not 
It  remains  to  show  where  it  was. 

Part  II. 

In  disposing  of  the  above  ten  points,  I  claim  to  have  proved  that  the 
cave  of  Adullam  was  not  near  the  city  of  Adullam.    I  will  now  give 
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twenty  points  proving  that  it  waa  the  present  cave  of  Khureitfhi,  and 
invite  the  AduUamites  to  show  how  my  argument  fails. 

1.  The  cave  was  in  the  desert  of  Judah. — The  desert  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  watershed  was  always  a  favourite  refuge  of  the  Jews  in  time  of 
danger — e.^.,  Rock  Rimmon,  Masada,  1  Maccab.  ii,  31.  -Hunted  out  of 
Giheah,  pursued  to  Ramah,  only  extricating  himself  from  Qath  by  a  clever 
artifice,  David  must  have  been  a  madman  indeed  to  seek  safety  close  to 
any  city.  Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  escape  to  the  wilderness — the 
scene  of  his  future  wandenugs. 

2.  It  was  not  far  from  Bethlehem. — Hence  he  could  communicate  with 
his  friends,  get  food  and  also  notice  of  Saul's  movements.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  he  would  be  in  perfect  concealment,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Saul 
remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  David's  whereabouts  during  his  stay  at 
the  cave.  Treachery  alone  could  have  helped  Saul,  and  on  one  occasion 
David  seems  to  have  suspected  it  in  (I  Qiron.  xii,  17)  the  case  of  Amasai. 
The  cave  cannot  have  been  far  from  Bethlehem,  as  David  while  in  "  the 
hold"  must  still  have  been  watching  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim  (2  Sam.  v,  17). 

3.  David's  parents  would  easily  and  naturally  go  down  to  the  cave  of 
Khureittbi. 

4.  Thence  Moab  was  an  obvious  and  accessible  place  of  refuge. 

5.  This  position  of  the  cave  suits  the  expression  '^  into  the  hold  to  the 
wilderness  "  fl  Chron.  xii,  8). 

6.  From  this  cave  in  the  wilderness,  David  might  rightly  be  said  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Judah  (see  (c)  supra). 

7.  If  Samuel's  Ramah  was  (as  I  believe)  near  Bethlehem,  then  it  would 
be  easy  for  Gad,  if  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth,  to 
join  David  at  this  cave. 

8.  As  Jebel  Fiureidis,  or  the  Frank  Mountain  (Herodium),  may  be 
passed  on  the  way  to  the  cave  from  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  is 
the  most  prominent  eminence  in  this  part  of  the  desert  from  Judah,  it 
exactly  answers  to  the  rock  in  1  Chron.  xi,  15.  The  relative  position  of  the 
places  suits  Kennicott's  rendering  :  "The  three  captains  went  down  over  the 
rock  to  David  into  the  cave  of  Adullam." 

9.  The  hold  was  apparently  some  strong  position  near  or  just  above  the 
cave.  Bethlehem  must  be  visible  from  some  point  close  to  the  cave  of 
Khureitdn,  so  that  the  explcnt  of  the  three  heroes  (Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and 
Shunmah,  according  to  Kennicott)  doubtless  took  place  under  the  very  eye 
of  David. 

10.  The  cave  of  Khurekihi  must  have  been  known  to  David. — As  he 
formerly  fed  sheep  in  this  wilderness,  he  must  at  some  time  have  observed 
the  open  mouth  of  the  cave  across  the  yawning  ravine,  and  youthful 
cariosity  would  lead  him  to  explore  its  hidden  depths.  ProbaWy,  however 
(see  20),  the  cave  had  attained  fame  long  before  David  was  born. 

11.  But  it  IMS  not  known  to  Saul — ^who,  though  well  acquainted  with 
Benjamin's  great  cave  (1879,  p.  125),  would  have  had  much  trouble  in 
finding  Judah's  more  famous  hiding-place.    Sheikh  Abou  Dok'n,  in  1864, 
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after  wandering  with  a  companion  perseveringly  for  fire  hours,  had  to 
give  up  his  search  in  despair  (**  Land  of  Israel,''  p.  402). 

12.  The  cave  of  Adullam  was  a  large  one,  and  "  the  cave  at  Khnreittin 
is  the  most  remarkable  cavern  in  the  country  "  ("  Tent  Work,"  152). 

13.  No  other  large  cave  (to  my  knowledge)  exists  both  in  the  vnldemess 
and  near  Bethlehem.  If  any  sach,  however,  is  known,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  Captain  Conder  roust  have  information.  Curiously  enough,  a  cave 
actually  named  ^*  Davd's  cave "  is  marked  on  the  map  three  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Bethlehem,  but  it  is  not  thought  worthy  of  particular  notice 
in  the  "  Memoirs." 

14.  Large  caves  in  Palestine  have  frequently  been  inhabited  in  times 
of  danger,  e.g.y  Mugharet  el  Jai  (1879,  p.  119). 

15.  This  oave  is  habkdble. — Mr.  Drake  reported  (Quarterly  Statement, 
1874,  p.  25);  "The  main  objection  urged  against  this  (t.«.,  Khureit(in) 
being  David's  lair  is  its  position,  which  is  said  to  be  too  far  eastward  (for  it 
to  be  near  the  city  of  Adullam)  ;  but  in  all  other  respe<;ts  it  is  most 
admirably  suited  for  an  outlaw's  hiding-place."  Stronger  testimony  could 
not  be  desired. 

16.  17.  "This  cave  is  dry  and  airy;  the  air  of  the  cave  was  dry  and 
pure  "  (Drake).  "  The  air  is  dry  and  good  "  ("  Memoirs  ").  There  seems 
therefore,  to  have  been  some  unnecessary  alarm  about  David's  taking  fever 
or  rheumatism.  My  visit  to  the  cave  of  Khureit(ln  with  H.  B.  was  on 
April  3rd,  1 875.  Heavy  rain  had  fallen  the  previous  day,  and  during  March 
the  rainfall  had  reached  10^  inches.  Within  the  cave  water  was 
dropping  in  two  places.  In  1877  less  than  1  inch  was  registered  (1888,  22) 
in  the  same  month,  so  that  if  David  had  a  fine  season  he  must  have  found 
the  cave  as  dry  as  tinder. 

18.  This  cave  is  well  provided  with  water. — "Two  other  openings  beside 
the  door  fully  command  the  path  to  'Ain  el  Natuf  (the  dripping  spring 
or  well),  which  consequently  could  not  be  used  by  an  attacking  party, 
while,  owing  to  the  overhanging  rocks,  a  besieged  party  might  draw  their 
water  with  impunity  "  (Drake). 

19.  This  cave  has  not  only  been  actually  inhabited  at  times,  but  must 
have  been  much  resorted  to,  as  proved  (1)  by  history.  A  thousand  refugees 
in  aa  166  hid  themselves  (so  Prideaux,  Jahn,  Milner,  rightly  I  believe) 
in  ons  cave  in  the  wilderness  near  Jerusalem. 

On  being  betrayed  they  refused  to  come  out  of  their  hiding-place,  and 
ajB  they  offered  no  resistance  on  the  Sabbath,  either  by  casting  stones  or 
stopping  the  openings  (N.B. — plural)  of  the  cave,  they  were  suffocated  by 
smoke,  at  the  command  of  Philip  (rightly  named)  the  Phrygian.  Khureitiin 
may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  this  massacre. 

St  Chariton  probably  started  housekeeping  in  this  cave  when  he  was 
building  his  Laura,  called  Suka.  Beyond  question  the  Tekoites  took  refuge 
here  in  A.D.  1138  (Robinson's  "Bib.  Res.") 

(2),  By  excavation.  Colonel  Warren,  after  digging,  reports  ("Letters," 
p.  84) :  "  In  the  second  chamber,  after  working  through  a  loose,  brown  loam 
abounding  in  pottery,  a  stalagmite  floor,  3  inches  thick,  was  reached,  at 
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4  feeC  6  inches,"  and  **  in  the  first  cave  the  stalagmite  floor  was  reached  at 
a  depth  of  7  feet,  the  white  dust  between  it  and  the  rock  having  a  depth 
of  15  inches ;  the  7  feet  of  loam  wo*  fuU  of  broken  pottery"  As  the 
shards  do  not  seem  to  have  been  MoabiUy  they  may  be  taken  to  be 
oondnaive  evidence  that  the  cave  was  once  a  popular  resort. 

20.  But  how  did  this  great  cave  near  Bethlehem  come  to  be  entitled 
the  cave  of  Adullam  ?  for,  of  course,  there  was  no  second  city  of  that 
name  close  to  it  It  is  also  called  at  the  present  time  Mugharet  M*asa. 
My  conjecture  that  this  word  was  got  from  the  Hebrew  Maaa  (a  refuge) 
was  rejected  by  Captain  Conder,  whose  own  ezplanatioD,  that  it  means 
"the  intriccUe  cave,^  was  in  turn  set  aside  by  Professor  Palmer,  who 
translated  it  "  the  cave  of  the  rebellion.**  Can  this  have  any  reference  to 
Darid's  outiaw  band  ? 

No  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  have  been  given  of  the  meaning  of 
''Adullam.*'  Jerome's  attempts  are  only  fanciful.  R  J.  Simonis  says  it 
means  '*  the  cave  of  retirement,"  apparently  referring  to  David's  hiding 
there.  Hebrew  scholars  on  this  point  seem  unable  to  give  us  any  real 
kelp.  Bearing  in  mind  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  cave,  its  great 
length  (reported  by  the  Arabs  to  reach  to  Tekoa  and  even  to  Hebron), 
its  numerous  chambers,  and  its  endless  windings,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
cavern  so  remarkable  would  certainly  acquire  a  special  name  marking  its 
unique  character.  Can  '*  Adullam  "  then  be  a  corrupt  reading  for  some 
other  word  ?  The  only  satisfactory  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is  this.  The 
meauingless  title  '*  Maarath  Adullam  "  becomes  a  very  striking  one  by  the 
slight  alteration  of  ^  (daleth)  into  ^  (vau).  I  believe,  then,  that  the  original 
name  of  the  cave  was  ^*  Maarath  01am,"  or  the  Cave  of  Eternity,  t.«.,  '^  the 
Old  Cave"  (as  in  Prov.  xxii,  28 ;  xxiii,  10,  oW  landmark).  Just  as  the 
Kiahon  seems  to  have  been  called  the  ancient  river,  t.«.,  most  ancient  in 
the  memory  of  man,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cave  of  Adullam  is  a 
eramption  for  "  the  old  cave,"  whose  fame  had  been  handed  down  from 
generations  pajst.  But  how  came  the  alteration  to  be  made  in  three 
passages  in  the  Bible  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  1  Samuel  xxii,  1,  AdtUlam  was  substituted  for 
(Ham  either  by  a  copyist's  error  or  emendation  because  he  knew  that 
Adullam  was  not  far  from  Gath,  and  therefore  thought  it  probable  that 
David  went  from  one  to  the  other.  Afterwards  the  other  passages  were 
to  agree  with  1  Samuel  xxii. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  assumed  (1)  that  David's  visit  to  the 
cave  of  Adullam  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  13)  must  be  one  noticed  elsewhere  in  his 
history,  and  (2)  that  no  other  larger  or  more  suitable  cave  now  exists 
(known  or  imknown),  or  ever  did  exist,  near  Bethlehem. 

If  any  one  think  these  assumptions  are  unsafe,  let  him,  like  Goliath, 
challenge  them. 

I  claim  now  that  after  four  years  (1880,  p.  173)  I  have  made  out  a  com- 
plete case,  and  proved  that  David  did  not  escape  to  a  cave  at  Adullam,  but 
to  the  cave  of  01am  near  Jebel  Fureidis,  *.«.,  to  the  cave  of  Khureit^n,  or 
M*a8a. 
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Still,  if  Horam  {roi  de  Ou4zer\  or  any  champion  of  the  Adullamites  (a 
most  powerful  tribe,  I  admit),  desires  before  parting  with  the  cave  which 
they  have  usurped  for  years,  to  see  me  face  to  face  in  these  pages,  be  it  so. 
I  would,  however,  add  one  warning :  Be  content  with  smiting  Moabite 
pottery,  and  spoiling  Shapira*s  supple  skins  ;  for  why  shouldest  thou 
meddle  with  David  in  his  cave  ?  Remember  you  have  far  less  chance  of 
success  than  had  the  son  of  Kish.  You  cannot  with  Saul,  threaten,  coax, 
or  starve  him  out ;  neither  can  you  with  Herod  hook  him,  nor  with  Philip 
roast  him  out  As  a  second  Benaiah  you  must  go  boldly  in  and  try  to 
drag  out  Bethlehem's  lion  by  sheer  force  of  argument,  at  the  inmiinent 
risk  of  being  yourself  thrown  headlong  into  "  the  dripping  well "  ;  for  so 
numerous  are  the  cross  passages  (1-20)  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Drake, 
'*any  invader  who  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  entrance  passage  would 
be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  defenders." 

The  cave  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Conder  ("  Memoirs,''  VoL  III, 
p.  375)  :— 

**  A  ledge  of  rock,  some  6  to  8  feet  wide,  leads  above  the  Ain  in  N&t<if 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  in  front  of  which  are  two  lai^e  blocks  of  rock, 
some  7  feet  high.  The  cave  has  three  narrow  entrances,  with  two  cross 
passages,  and  these  lead  to  a  chamber  55  feet  diameter  and  30  to  40  feet 
high.  The  walls  are  smooth,  and  seem  to  have  been  possibly  worn  out  by 
water  action.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  excavation  is  artificial. 
A  very  narrow  passage  leads  in  irregularly  for  about  100  feet  to  a  second 
small  chamber,  about  10  feet  diameter,  whence  a  rude  passage  runs  out  for 
about  25  feet  There  is  again  a  passage  at  a  level  a  few  feet  higher,  lead- 
ing westwards  from  the  second  chamber  for  25  feet  to  a  third  round 
chamber,  reached  by  a  drop  of  about  14  feet.  Out  of  the  first  chamber  a 
passage  leads  north  at  a  level  of  some  4  feet  above  the  bottom,  and  runs 
about  100  feet  north  to  a  large  chamber,  some  18  feet  diameter,  from  which 
very  narrow  passages  run  out  and  terminate  in  the  plan.    There  is  a  fifth 
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chamber  to  the  south-east  of  the  fourth,  and  seyenJ  ramifying  passages. 
An  important  branch  gallery  runs  away  eastward  from  the  main  passage, 
terminating  in  three  chambers  about  10  to  15  feet  diameter.  Another 
passage,  narrower  and  at  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  main  passage, 
runs  north-west  for  50  feet,  and  leads  to  a  gallery  running  north  and  south 
250  feet  long.  The  greatest  length  of  this  curious  cavern  is  550  feet ;  the 
paasagee  are  6  to  10  feet  high  ;  the  air  is  dry  and  good,  but  the  place  is 
full  of  bats,  and  the  floor  entirely  covered  with  thin  dung." 

See  also  Warren's  account  {Quarterly  Statement^  1869,  Letter  XXXV, 
p.83):-. 

*'  We  went  in  search  of  the  passage  described  by  Dr.  Tobler,  in  which  he 
found  some  sarcophagi  and  Pboanician  inscriptions.  Sergeant  Birtles  and 
fdx  f ell&hs  were  also  of  the  party,  to  excavate  and  examine  the  bottoms  of 
the  large  caves. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  cave  at  10  A.M. ;  the  Ta*amireh  at  first  objected  to 
our  digging,  but  were  soon  quieted. 

"  We  went  through  to  the  last  cave  spoken  of  in  Murray's  Handbook, 
whence  Tobler's  description  of  the  passage  begins.  On  our  way  we  found 
a  passage  to  the  left,  half  filled  with  the  refuse  of  bats.  After  crawling 
for  about  200  feet  on  our  elbows  and  knees  we  came  to  a  shaft  leading 
upwards,  about  15  feet  high  ;  climbing  up  this  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
passage,  about  6  feet  high,  leading  north  and  south  :  to  the  north  we  went 
perhaps  200  feet,  when  the  passage  ends  in  a  cave,  from  which,  after 
passing  a  small  hole,  are  many  other  passages  leading  in  all  directions 
To  the  south  we  went  about  100  feet  and  found  some  broken  stones  which 
had  been  hewn.  Over  a  little  passage  to  the  east  we  saw  a  Jerusalem 
Cross  smoked  on  the  walL  Finding  the  time  was  passing  quickly  we 
returned  and  followed  into  the  last  cave  spoken  of  by  Murray.  Here  in 
the  north-west  comer  is  a  small  opening,  and  over  it  written  "  No  outlet 
here,"  and  it  was  in  this,  as  far  as  we  could  understand  the  description, 
that  Tobler  had  found  an  outlet  Crawling  up  this  passage  .we  found  to  be 
most  difi&cult,  and  only  to  be  passed  in  one  place  by  lying  on  the  side  and 
wriggling  through.  After  this  there  is  a  small  passage  for  about  30  feet, 
and  then  it  opens  into  a  passage  running  north  and  south,  which  proved  to 
be  the  passage  we  had  been  in  before  when  we  had  found  the  Jerusalem 
Cross.  It  will  be  thus  easy  at  some  future  period  to  go  up  the  first  passage 
we  explored,  and  thus  miss  the  very  difficult  pass  from  the  last  cave  ;  but 
to  explore  the  cavern  properly  (if  it  be  worth  the  trouble)  people  should 
encamp  near  the  cave  for  a  day  or  two.  Although  we  got  in  such  a  little 
way  we  were  at  work  over  five  hours  in  the  caves. 

'*  There  are  four  large  caves  ;  in  the  fourth  and  last  no  excavation  was 
mads. 

''  In  the  third  the  rock  was  found  at  2  feet  6  inches.    No  pottery. 

''  In  the  second,  after  working  through  a  loose  brown  loam  abounding  in 
pottery,  a  stalagmite  floor  3  inches  thick  was  reached,  at  4  feet  6  inches  ; 
below  it  for  18  inches  was  a  white  dust  and  then  hard  rock  (melekeh). 
No  bones. 
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**  In  the  firBtcave  the  stalagmite  floor  waa  reached  at  a  depth  of  7  feet, 
the  white  dust  between  it  and  the  rock  haring  a  depth  of  15  inches,  the 
7  feet  of  loam  was  full  of  broken  pottery.    No  bones." 

W.  F.  R 


NOTES  ON  PR^-EXILtC  JERUSALEM. 

Welcome  to  Professor  Sayce  as  a  fresh  gladiator  in  the  arena  of  Zionic 
controversy !  Equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  weapons  from  the  East,  and 
unimpeded  by  old  prsjudices  from  the  West,  he  has  over  already  battered 
antagonists  every  advantage  save  one.  He  can  hardly  know  the  ground 
so  Well  as  those  who  have  learnt  the  slippery  places  by  humiliating  falls. 
Time  only  can  show  what  success  he  will  have  with  his  strange  theories, 
and  whether  a  ferule  can  avail  against  Professor  Bobertson  Smith's  new  net 
(i.e.,  his  theory  that  prae-exilio  Jerusalem  never  occupied  the  south-western 
hill)  and  Mr.  Sayce's  trident,  whose  three  sharp  prongs  are  (1)  that  the 
Siloam  Tunnel  was  made  by  Solomon,  (2)  that  "  the  upper  pool "  was  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  and  (3)  that  a  valley  or  depression  formerly  ran  from  the 
Tyropoeon  to  the  Kidron  valley,  entering  the  latter  a  little  above  the 
Virgin's  Spring,  and  that  the  Temple-hill  was  the  city  of  Jebus. 

1  will  endeavour  to  break  first  the  prongs  and  then  the  net. 

1.  (a)  Professor  Sayce  thinks  (1883,  p.  211)  that  the  words  in  the  Siloam 
Inscription  "  from  the  spring  to  the  pool "  show  that  at  the  time  this  was 
the  only  pool  existing  at  Jerusalem.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
tunnel  mxist  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Ahaz,  as  in  his  reign  there  existed 
an  upper  pool  (Isa.  vii,  3),  which  implies  that  there  was  also  a  lower  one. 
I  answered  that  in  2  Kings  xx,  20,  Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  made  the 
pool,  although  the  upper  pool  existed  in  the  previous  reign.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  the  should  imply  more  when  engraved  on  a  rock  than  when 
written  on  a  roll.  Professor  Sayce,  however,  maintains  that  my  objection 
has  no  force,  as  "  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  "  between  the  two 
cases. 

I  find  that  scholars  from  four  universities  decline  to  endorse  his  opinion, 
and  one  states  that  he  "  does  not  see  in  the  words  *  from  the  spring  to  the 
pool '  anything  to  show  that  this  was  the  only  pool  in  Jerusalem.  As  far 
as  the  words  go,  they  seem  to  imply  only  the  spring  and  the  pool  with 
which  they  were  occupied." 

Thus  the  inscription  cannot  be  put  in  as  evidence  that  the  tunnel 
existed  before  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 

(6)  Professor  Sayce  also  argues  that  the  tunnel  cannot  have  been  made  by 
Hezekiah,  because  "the  waters  of  Shiloah"  (t.6.,  the  conduit)  are  mentioned 
previously. 

If  it  has  reaily  been  ascertained  that  the  newly-found  aqueduct  (1883, 
pp.  IOC,  21 1)  does  not  lead  from  the  Virgin's  Fount,  then  I  the  more  cheerfully 
own  my  error,  as  I  can  make  a  better  point.    I  conjecture,  with  the  utmost 
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ocmfidence,  that  before  the  Siloam  Tunnel  was  made,  the  waters  of  GihoB 
(Yirgin's  ¥oxmt)Jl<np^  tofiLy  to  Siloam  along  an  aqueduct  on  the  eastern, 
side  of  Ophd  (so  called),  and  that  excayation  in  two  or  three  places  wiU 
certainly  find  traces  of  it.  The  discovery  of  such  an  aqueduct,  which 
obviously  would  be  more  ancient  than  the  tunnel,  would  at  once  destroy 
the  alignment  which  Mr.  Sayce  draws  from  **  the  waters  of  Shiloah." 

When  careful  search  has  failed  to  find  this  aqueduct,  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  admit  the  overwhelming  weight  of  (6). 

(c)  In  opposition  to  mv  claim  (p.  106)  that  the  tunnel  is  the  work  of 
Hezekiah,  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xz,  20,  it  is  added  (p.  211)  :  ^  Moreover, 

the  word  translated  conduit  is  H Sj^fV  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  JT3p3, 
or  iunndj  of  the  inscriptitm." 

What  Mr.  Sayce  means  by  this  objection  I  fail  to  eomprehend,  as  on 
page  215  he  observes,  "The  upper  pool,  consequently,  must  be  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  and  the  conduit  the  tunnel  which  conducts  the  water  into  it."  If 
in  Isaiah  vii,  3  the  conduit  may  apply  to  the  tunnel  (or  n3p3  of  the 

inscripti<Hi),  why  may  not  the  conduit  (the  same  Hebrew  word)  of  2  Kings 
zxy  20  also  apply  to  the  same  tunnel  ?  I  claim  now  to  have  broken  prong 
1,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  reversed  its  point. 

2.  Mr.  Qa^yce  further  thinks  that  the  (upper)  Pool  of  Siloam  must  be 
referred  to  in  the  words  (Isa.  vii,  3) "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the  high- 
way of  the  fuller's  field."  He  adds  that "  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  makes 
it  clear  that  the  fuller's  field  could  have  been  only  at  the  southern  entrance 
into  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  where  water  for  fulling  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Kidron  and  En-rogel,  the  modem  Btr  Eyytib,  as  well  as  a  strip  of 
level  ground.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  name  Enrogel,  the  fuU^s 
fountain^*    To  this  I  must  also  object  that — 

(a)  Water  was  at  hand  elsewhere,  near  Jerusal^n,  as  Mr.  Sayce  himself 
witnesses.  On  page  214  he  puts  **  the  gathering  place,"  or  tank,  for  the  water 
of  the  old  pool  near  the  valley-gate  (as  marked  on  his  plan).  But  for  a 
pool  to  have  been  ^  old  "  in  Hezekiah's  time,  it  must  at  least  have  existed  in 
that  of  Ahaz,  and  it  must  have  been  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  further  up  the 
valley,  t.«.,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Thus  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Jerusalem  was  not  the  only  place  for  getting  water. 

Besides  this  an  old  aqueduct  (Quarterly  Statement^  1872,  p.  48)  exists  east 
of  the  Damascus  gate,  which  must  have  carried  water  to  (or  from)  some 
pooL  Thus  far  north  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  we  have,  according  to  Mr. 
Sayce,  a  pod  and,  as  discovery  has  shown,  also  a  coTtduit, 

(6)  The  word  "  field  "  (sadeh)  has  a  wide  meaning.  It  is  used  for  "  the 
<^>en  countiy,"  in  contrast  to  "  the  city,"  and  so  would  be  as  applicable 
to  the  ground  near  the  Damascus  gate  as  to  the  level  ground  towards  £n- 
rogeL 

(e)  En-rogel  strictly  means  "  the  spring  of  the  foot,"  which  is  not  the 
same  as  "  fuller."  As  the  feet  were  used  in  fulling,  the  Targnm  explains 
the  name  as  moaning  '*  the  fuller's  spring,"  but  another  interpretation  has 
been  given,  and  the  foot  was  also  used  in  irrigation.    And  why  should  the 
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occupants  of  the  castle  of  Zion  send  their  washing  all  the  way  to  £n-rogel, 
when  they  could  have  it  done  quite  as  well  at  home  at  the  Virgin's  Fount, 
like  the  modern  dandy  of  Kefr  Silw&n  ?  ("  Jer.  Rec,"  p.  243).  Josephus 
further  puts  *'  the  fuller's  monument "  on  the  east  of  the  Damascus  gate. 

As,  therefore,  far  north  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  there  was  water,  and  a 
pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  a  drying  ground,  and  a  fuller^s  monument,  I 
cannot  admit  that  Mr.  Sayce  has  shown  that  "  the  fuller's  field  adjoined 
the  Btr  Eyyftb,"and  that  "the  upper  pool,  consequently,  must  be  the 
Pool  of  Siloam."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  shown  that  there  was  a  far 
more  suitable  spot  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem,  where  Rab-shakeh 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  deliver  his  message,  instead  of  down  at  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  city. 

Again,  according  to  Mr.  Sayce's  theory  (p.  214),  Ilezekiah  made  a  tank 
"  for  the  water  of  the  old  pool "  in  the  Tyropoeon  higher  up  than  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  and  though  he  does  not  state  where  he  thinks  "  the  old 
pool  was,"  still  (as  it  seems  to  me)  it  could  not  be  identical  with  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  As,  therefore,  we  have  "  the  old  pool "  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  former  would  more  suitably  be  called  the  upper 
pool  than  the  latter.  I  claim,  therefore,  to  have  broken  or  completely 
bent  prong  2,  even  if  his  position  for  the  tank  be  right. 

3.  Mr.  Sayce  thinks  that  there  was  a  valley  between  the  City  of  David 
on  Ophel  (so  called),  and  Mount  Moriah,  and  that  on  the  latter  (i.e.,  the 
Temple-hill)  stood  "the  city  of  Jebus."  If  the  German  explorers  have 
really  ascertained  the  existence  of  such  a  valley  across  the  ridge,  and  not 
merely  a  depression  on  the  backbone  of  the  ridge,  as  observed  by  Colonel 
Warren  ("Jer.  Rec,"  p.  291),  then  I  welcome  the  discovery  as  giving  the 
northern  limit  of  the  City  of  David.  I  observe,  however,  on  page  194, 
that  Captain  Conder,  who  ought  to  be  as  well  informed  on  the  subject  as 
Mr.  Sayce,  seems  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  such  a  valley. 
To  the  second  point  I  would  object — 

(a)  That  in  putting  the  City  of  Jebus  on  Moriah,  Mr.  Sayce  places 
Araunah's  threshing-floor  within  the  city,  while  the  custom  seems  for  such 
spots  to  have  been  outside  the  walls. 

(6)  That  while  Mr.  Sayce,  in  2  Samuel  v,  8,  substitutes  "temple"  for 
"  house  **  in  Authorised  Version,  others  do  not  think  that  the  Temple  is  at 
all  referred  to,  and  Kennicott  translates  the  words,  "  because  the  blind 
and  the  lame  said,  He  shall  not  come  into  the  house."  Thus  I  cannot 
allow  that  the  passage  implies  that  "the  Jebusites,  whose  city  was  stormed, 
inhabited  the  higher  Temple-hill." 

(c)  In  applying  2  Samuel  v,  8  to  the  city  of  Jebus,  and  not  to  the 
castle  of  Zion  (1878,  p.  130),  Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  the 
popular  error  which  three  years  ago  I  found  had  already  been  pointed  out 
by  "  E.  F."  on  "The  Book  of  Psalms."  The  Biblical  account  (Sam.  and 
Chron.)  speaks  only  of  one  place  being  taken  (not  of  two,  as  commonly 
supposed),  viz.,  the  castle  of  Zion.  In  2  Samuel  v,  6,  the  Jebusites,  con- 
fident in  the  impregnability  of  their  castle,  taunted  David.  In  verse  7  David 
takes  the  castle.    In  verse  8  the  sense  is  clearer  if  we  read  "for  "  instead  of 
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"  And."  '^On  that  day**  I  take  to  mean,  not  on  the  day  of  the  aasanlt,  bat  (as 
the  Hebrew  narratiye  frequently  goes  back)  on  the  day  that  the  Jebnsites 
and  the  blind  and  the  lame  tannted  David. 

(d)  AbI  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  full  reason  for  supposing  that 
Araunah  betrayed  Zion  by  helping  Joab  up  "  the  gutter/'  or  rocky  shaft 
above  the  Virgin's  Fount,  I  cannot  admit  that  his  threshing-floor  on  Monah 
allows  us  to  infer  that  the  Jebusites  still  continued  to  live  on  the  higher 
hill  of  Moriah  (p.  214),  or,  indeed,  that  they  ever  lived  there  at  all. 

Thus  I  claimed  to  have  turned  the  point  of  prong  3,  and  the  trident 
becomes  a  useless  weapon. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  break  the  net.  I  am  glad  to  agree  with 
Professors  Bobertson  Smith  and  Sayce  that  Zion  was  solely  on  Ophel  (so 
called),  and  that  the  Tyropceon  was  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  ;  only  I  take  the 
former  to  have  been  merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  to  have 
reached  towards  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  not  northwards  towards  the  Damascus 
gate.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  prae-exilic  Jerusalem  did  not  occupy 
the  upper  hill  of  Joeephus.  Professor  Robertson  Smith's  arguments  for  his 
titeory  (those  of  Professor  Sayce  I  do  not  find)  are  given  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
peddia  Britannica,"  under  Jerusalem^  to  the  following  effect : — 

(1)  If  the  upper  city  was  enclosed  by  Nehemiah,  then  no  account 
is  given  of  the  defences  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  from  the  dung-gate 
(near  the  Protestant  school)  to  the  fountain-gate,  near  Siloam.  But  I 
have  pointed  out  the  reason  in  Quarterly  Statementy  1879,  p.  178.  As  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  attacking  Jerusalem  on  this  south  side,  it  would  have 
been  labour  lost  here  to  throw  down  its  fortifications.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
rock  was  scarped  to  a  great  height 

(2)  He  urges  that  Nehemiah  implies  that  the  fountain-gate  was  near 
the  dung-gate,  and  that  in  chapter  zii  the  procession  which  went  to  the 
dung-gate  is  immediately  afterwards  found  at  the  fountain-gate.  But  I 
cannot  admit  that  "  Then  I  went  on  to  the  gate  of  the  fountain  "  (ii,  14) 
implies  that  it  was  near  the  dung-gate  ;  I  should  rather  say  the  reverse, 
and  next,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  no  gate  between  the  two,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  anything  should  be  mentioned  between  them. 

(3)  He  says,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  that  so  important  a  part  of  the  circuit 
should  be  twice  omitted,  and  the  vast  lacima  disappears  at  once  if  we 
suppose  that  the  upper  city  of  Josephus  was  not  enclosed  by  Nehemiah.'' 
But  if  the  western  wall  was  so  slightly  injured  that  one  party  (iii,  13) 
could  repair  the  valley-gate  and  a  thousand  cubits  on  the  wall  to  the  dung- 
gate,"  it  is  very  likely  that  the  still  more  strongly  situated  southern  wall 
would  need  no  repairs,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned  in  either 
case. 

(4)  It  would  have  been  folly  in  Nehemiah  to  enclose  a  much  vaster  or 
leas  defensible  circuit,  when  the  inhabitants  were  so  few  that  it  was 
necessary  to  draft  a  tenth  of  the  whole  people  into  the  capital "  (Neh.  xi,  1). 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  far  greater  folly  in  Nehemiah 
if  he  had  not  built  the  city  on  the  line  of  the  old  wall,  when  he  had  the 
authority  for  so  doing;  and  as  for  the  vast  area,  it  agrees  exactly  with  the 
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Biblical  notice  (vii,  4) :  "  Now  the  city  waa  large  and  great ;  but  the  people 
were  few  therein,  and  the  houses  were  not  builded." 

(5)  Once  more,  by  placing  the  valley-gate  quite  near  the  Temple  we 
understand  how  it  was  in  this  neighbouriiood  that  the  second  procession 
in  Nehemiah  began  its  course.  The  **  how ''  is  not  dear  to  me,  but  I  do  see 
that  in  such  a  case  one  party  must  have  marched  a  very  much  longer  Higt-Mic^ 
than  the  other,  which  seems  to  me  an  improbable  ammgement. 

(6)  When  Professor  Sayce  excludes  the  upper  hill  from  pne-exilic 
Jerusalem,  he  has  also  to  face  the  arguments  about  the  area  of  the  Holy 
City  which  Captain  Conder  has  erroneously  urged  against  me  (p.  195). 

(7)  He  has  also  to  account  for  the  meaning  of  the  old  arch  anterior  to, 
but  on  the  line  of,  Eobinson's  arch,  and  to  explain  why  it  should  have 
been  erected  at  a  point  far  outside  the  walls  of  his  Jerusalem  (*'  Jer.  Rea,** 
p.  110). 

Having  answered  all  the  arguments  offered  on  this  point,  I  claim  that 
Nehemiah  enclosed  the  upper  city. 

Therefore  the  net  also  is  broken,  and  as  the  trident  is  useless,  it  is  now 
open  to  me  to  turn  sectUor  and  pursue  my  antagonist  to  the  very  gates  of 
Jerusalem. 

"  The  gate  of  Ephraim  **="  the  gate  of  the  Potteries,"  accordinfir  to  Pro- 
fessor Sayce's  plan  ;  but  on  pa^e  218  he  says,  ''the  gate  of  the  potteries 
seems  to  be  the  valley-gate,"  and  on  his  plan  ''  the  valley-gate  "  is  placed 
at  the  western  exit  of  the  (supposed  ?)  valley  which  separated  Zion  from 
Monah  ;  and  lastly,  on  page  218  it  is  said  that  "  the  fish-gate  was  at  the 
western  exit  of  the  (same)  valley."  Surely  some  explanation  is  needed  here^ 
as,  according  to  Nehemiah  iii  and  xii,  the  Fish,  Ephraim,  and  Valley  gates 
were  three  distinct  gates. 

On  page  214  Mr.  Sayce  says  that  here  **  through  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls  (probably  the  potteries'  gate)  Zedekiah  fled  along  the  valley  of 
the  son  of  Hinnom  .  .  .  past  Enrogel  and  Mar8aba"(!).  Surely 
when  "  the  Chaldseans  were  by  the  city  round  about,"  it  is  incredible  ths^ 
the  Jewish  king  would  begin  his  flight  by  half  a  mile's  pleasure  trip  outside 
the  city  waUs  under  the  nose  of  the  enemy  posted  (according  to  Mr.  Sayce) 
on  the  upper  hill ;  and  next,  that  he  should  go  past  Marsaba,  miles  out  of 
his  way,  is  still  more  startling.  Here  the  retianua  seems  to  get  entangled 
in  his  own  net,  and  to  be  caught  romancing  by  the  nurmillo.  For  what  is 
the  authority  for  this  last  statement  ?  Not  the  Bible  nor  Josephus.  If  my 
old  friend  Herodotus,  I  will  believe  it ;  bun  it  looks  more  like  a  drago«> 
man's  answer  to  a  leading  question.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sayce  did  not  revise  his 
papers. 

But  I  see  the  Editor's  thumb  is  coming  down,  so  I  must  be  quick  with 
one  more  blow,  or  my  pet  theory  will  go  unavenged. 

Of  my  lucubrations  on  Jerusalem  the  one  that  would  most  interest  the 
general  reader,  I  take  to  be  that  which  shows  that  the  shaft  discovered  by 
Colonel  Warren  at  the  Virgin's  Fount  was  the  scene  of  Araunah's  treachery 
in  connection  with  Joab's  ascent  of  **  the  gutter."  And  now  Mr.  Sayce 
(p.  211)  says  that  the  rock-cut  shaft  and  passages  are  of  "later"  date  than 
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the  Snoam  Tanne],  and  were  made  by  Hezekiah.  Thus  in  self-defence  I 
most  offer  the  most  uncompromising* resistance  to  his  dictum^  as  I  bad 
rather  lose  all  the  points  named  above  than  this  last  one  by  itself. 

(a)  Colcmel  Warren's  plan  (No.  18)  states  that  the  passage  to  the 
vertical  shaft  is  in  a  line  with  that  from  the  Virgin's  Fount,  while  the 
tunnel  to  Siloam  is  marked  as  turning  off  at  an  an^e.  From  this  he 
concludes  that  the  passage  to  the  shaft  was  made  before  the  tunnel. 

(6)  Mr.  Sayce  (p.  211)  says,  "This  second  tunnel— 1.«.,  the  one  to  the 
vertical  shaft  (or  A)—\b  in  connection  with  the  Siloam  one,  a  perpendicular 
shaft  (or  B)y  descending  to  the  latter  below  the  vaulted  chamber,  and 
spears  therefore  to  be  of  later  origin.*'  Here  he  is  under  some  misappre- 
hension ;  as  J,  which  descends  to  the  water,  is  not  under  the  vaulted 
chamber,  and  B,  which  is  so,  was  found  partly  filled  up  and  was  never 
explored. 

Colonel  Warren,  however,  conjectures  that  as  the  rock-cut  passages  and 
A  would  be  inconvenient  for  drawing  water,  at  some  later  ()ate  B  was 
excavated  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Siloam  Tunnel,  though  it  does 
not  seem  actually  to  descend  into  it  B,  no  doubt,  is  later  than  either  the 
Siloam  Tunnel  or  J,  but  this  does  not  at  all  prove  that  ^  is  of  later  date 
than  the  Siloam  Tunnel  itself. 

(c)  Mr.  Sayce  appears  to  think  that  Solomon  made  the  Siloam  Tunnel 
in  order  that  his  capital  might  not  have  to  depend  upon  rain-water  in  time 
of  siege.  It  is,  however,  not  complimentary  to  his  surpassing  wisdom  to 
maintain  that  he  executed  a  work  of  such  enormous  magnitude  merely  for 
such  a  reason,  when  Colonel  Warren's  shaft  and  passages  would  attain  the 
same  result  with  a  mere  fraction  of  the  labour.  The  object  of  the  tunnel 
was  rather  to  deprive  tiie  enemy  of  the  use  of  the  overflow  of  the  waters 
from  the  Virgili's  Fount 

I  maintain  that  the  shaft  A  was  used  by  the  Jebusites,  and  (a)  alone 
proves  that  it  was  older  than  the  Siloam  Tunnel.  And  even  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  latter  is  of  Solomonic  date,  it  only  helps  to  prove  the 
point  I  value  most 

W.  F.  Birch. 


THE  WATEES  OF  SHILOAH  (OR  THE  AQUEDUCT) 
THAT  GO  SOFTLY. 

Isaiah  viii,  6. 

It  aeems  to  me  ab  certain  as  any  point  not  yet  ascertained  to  be  a  fact 
can  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  these  waters  flowed  from  the  Vii^in's  Fount 
along  an  aqueduct  (cut  in  the  rock)  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ophel  (so  called) 
southward  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tyropceon.  Little  or  no  fall  would  cause  the 
water  to  flow  (or  go)  9ofily.  Therefore,  as  the  present  level  of  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  is  8,087  feet,  we  may  expect  the  waters,  before  the  Siloam  Tunnel 
was  made,  to  have  flowed  at  about  the  same  level. 
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It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  side  of  Ophel  was  bared  to 
the  natural  rock  between  the  Virgin's  Fount  and  the  entraucie  to  the 
Tyropoeon  valley,  traces  of  the  above-named  aqueduct  would  be  dis- 
covered at  a  level  of  about  2,087  feet,  but  the  search  ought  to  be 
extended  from  about  2,080  feet  to  2,090  feet  Probably  the  aqueduct 
would  be  a  narrow  trench  a  foot  or  two  broad,  cut  in  the  rock  perhaps 
3  feet  deep,  and  covered  over  with  slabs  of  stoneJ  As  possibly  the  aque- 
duct might  in  some  places  be  destroyed  when  it  fell  into  disuse  on  the 
completion  of  the  Siloam  Tunnel,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  searching  for 
the  aqueduct,  the  exploring  party  might  excavate  at  some  of  these  places, 
so  that  if  no  result  attended  the  first  attempt,  a  second  or  even  a  third 
ought  to  be  made  at  some  other  part  of  its  course. 

Thrupp's  opinion  that  the  waters  of  Shiloah  represented  the  line  or 
house  of  David  has  for  five  years  commended  itself  to  me. 

I  believe  he  thought  that  they  were  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from 
Bethlehem,  When  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  City  of.  David  was  on 
Ophel  (so  called),  and  that  the  Virgin's  Fount  was  the  ancient  draw-weU 
of  Zion,  by  means  of  the  subterranean  passage  and  shaft  discovered  by 
Ck>lonel  Warren,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fittest  explanation  was  that 
the  waters  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  were  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  though 
I  did  not  see  how,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (for  I  believed  and  believe  the 
Siloam  Tunnel  was  made  by  Hezekiah),  these  waters  from  the  Viigin's 
Fount  could  have  given  the  name  of  Siloah  to  a  spot  near  the  present  'Ain 
Silw&n.  Professor  Sayce  thinks  that  the  waters  from  the  Virgin's  Fount 
flowing  along  the  Silocun  Tunnel  thereby  got  the  name  of  Shiloah  from  the 
ttmnel  or  aqueditcty  and  so  was  given  to  the  pool  the  name  of  Siloah  or 
Siloam.  Therefore,  he  argues,  the  tunnel  existed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and 
must  have  been  made  by  Solomon  as  the  only  probable  author  of  water- 
works before  Hezekiah. 

The  discovery  of  another  aqueduct,  which  it  was  supposed  brought 
water  directly  to  the  lower  Pool  of  Siloam,  i.e.,  without  passing  through 
the  upper  Pool  of  Siloam,  suggested  to  me  what  I  believe  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  difiSculty.  Even  if  it  has  been  proved  or  could  be 
proved  that  this  new  aqueduct  only  led  from  the  upper  Pool  of  Siloam, 
still  this  circumstance  would  not  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  true  explana- 
tion. 

The  following  considerations  influence  me  in  this  conclusion  : — 

^  Ab  the  aqueduct  would  be  made  only  for  irrigation,  not  from  military  con- 
siderations, it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  tunnelled  through  the  rock 
instead  of  merely  a  channel  being  cut  in  the  rock.  This  latter  at  that  time 
could  be  made  with  little  expense  and  in  a  short  time,  as  many  could  work  at  it 
together.  If  there  were  no  such  aqueduct  as  I  suppose,  then  it  seems  to  me 
inevitable  that  the  Siloam  Tunnel  was  made  by  Solomon ;  but  this  seems  to  me 
so  utterly  out  of  the  question  that  (though  I  am  aware  it  is  better  not  to 
prophesy  until  you  know)  I  wish  to  prophesy  that  the  aqueduct  will  be  found 
if  looked  for  carefully. 
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1.  It  is  reasonable  to  apply  Sluloah,  Siloah,  and  Siloam  to  one  spot, 
Le,,  the  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  near  *Ain  Silw&n,  and  not  to  different  places. 

2.  The  waters  of  Shiloah  most,  somehow  or  other,  have  come  from  the 
Virgin*s  Fount. 

3.  But  they  could  only  be  brought  down  by  some  aqueduct  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  Tyropceon. 

4.  They  could  not  have  flowed  down  the  Siloam  Tunnel,  as  the  date  of 
that  seems  (to  me)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  waters  of 
Shiloah  are  named  previously  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 

5.  Therefore  ihe  only  explanation  available  is  that  there  was  an  aque- 
duct from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  along  the  eastern  side  of  Ophel  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon. 

6.  If  the  aqueduct  was  made  with  but  little  fall,  the  waters  would  go 
or  flow  softly. 

7.  If  it  is  urged  that  there  may  have  been  an  aqueduct  down  the 
Tyropceon,  one  would  reply.  Where  woidd  a  better  source  of  water  than 
the  Virgin's  Fount  be  found  ?  and  next,  the  fall  down  the  Tyropoeon  would 
be  such  that  the  waters  could  hardly  be  said  to  go  sofUj/y  but  rather 
swiftly. 

8.  I  believe  the  aqueduct  supposed  to  exist  in  (5)  was  made  by  Solomon 
to  irrigate  the  lower  part  of  the  Tyropceon  (south  of  the  *Ain  SilwftnX  i.c., 
the  filing's  gardens.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  think  he  would  make 
some  such  use  of  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Virgin's  Foimt,  instead  of 
letting  them  run  to  waste  through  the  soil  of  the  Kedron  Valley. 

I  would  therefore  put  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  a  proposal  that  search  should  be  made  for  this  aqueduct. 
Its  discovery  woidd  result  in  clearing  up  certain  points, 
(a)   It  would  be  a  point  gained    to  know  that  such  an    aqueduct 

existed. 
(6)  What  is  meant  by  the  waters  of  Shiloah  would  be  clear. 

(c)  There  would  not  any  longer  be  any  room  whatever  for  two  opinions 

about  the  date  of  the  Siloam  Tunnel. 

(d)  I  would  add,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  that  a  stimulus  would  be 

given  to  wiaTring  further  excavations  at  Jerusalem. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  will  not  put  this  question  aside 
as  an  unlearned,  or  at  any  rate  groundless,  speculation. 

W.  F.  Birch. 
ManchesteTy 
I^ovember  bth,  1883. 


THE  CITY  OF  DAVID  AND  JOSEPHUS. 

SoMB  of  Cs^tain  Conder's  remarks  on  p.  194  call  for  notice. 

The  Oarrison^ — ^As  he  objects  to  my  words  on  this  subject,  I  would  add 
that  Patrick,  on  Judges  ix,  6,  observes :  "And  after  all  it  must  be  confessed 
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that  the  Hebrew  word  Matzah  doth  not  oertainlj  signify  a  pUlcar^  for  I 
cannot  find  it  so  used  in  any  other  place  of  Scripture."  How  then  am  I 
wrong  in  saying  that  Matzah  never  means  a  pillary  and  that  it  is  an  entire 
mistake  to  say  it  is  rendered  pillar  in  other  passages?  Judges  ix,  6,  is 
one ;  but  where  is  the  second  pasnage  ?  His  favourite  authority  on 
1  Samuel  xiii,  3,  mentions  a  garrison,  not  a  pillar^  so  that  it  is  my  turn 
now  to  ask,  "  Is  this  another  false  statement  of  Josephus  ?  ** 

The  fact  is,  Josephus  is  a  most  uncertain  foundati<m  on  whidito  build. 
Even  in  cases  where  he  can  say  qtionim  pars  mafffuz  Jut  he  s(Mnetime8  in 
startling  rather  than  accwcUe.  Who  would  not  like  to  see  the  stone  that  at 
Jotapata  knocked  off  a  man*s  head  and  sent  it  three  furlongs  ?  The  Jews 
might  indeed  have  called  that  a  sacred  stone.  The  proposal  to  convert  the 
^^0  garrisons  which,  according  to  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  Jonathan  smote 
into  one  and  the  same  sacred  stoney  upset  first  at  Geba  and  then  on  Boese, 
I  still  claim  to  describe  fairly  as  *'  an  idol  fancy.**  Jonathan  commanded 
a  division  and  was  no  contemptible  (2  Sam.  i,  21)  foe.  Would  Captain 
Conder,  with  a  thousand  men,  himself  prefer  shattering  a  ston^  column  of 
the  enemy  to  a  living  one  ?  Why  then  make  a  warrior  like  Jonathan  into 
an  iconoclast  ?    On  page  150  seven  should  be  six. 

The  Namdess  City.—l  regret  that  Captain  Conder  and  others  should 
be  in  doubt  as  to  what  I  think  the  true  site.  See,  however,  Quarterly 
Statement^  1883,  page  49,  line  7,  and  page  51,  line  Sa 

The  Tomh  of  the  Kings, — I  need  hardly  repeat  that  Captain  Conder  said 
"  it  is  a  foot "  (not  a  conjecture  of  his)  that  the  tomb  of  Nicodemus  is  this 
tomb.  He  says  of  me  Uiat  I  have  been  ^*  equally  confident'*  that  I  knew 
'*  the  exact  place  of  the  t(Hnbs  of  the  Kings,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but 
in  very  different  situationa*'  Can  he  point  out  the  passages  in  these  pages 
on  which  he  grounds  tiiiB  statement  ?  Is  egyal  cor^idenoe  shown  by  the  if 
in  Quarterly  Statement^  1877,  page  200,  line  42,  or  by  the  seven  points 
distinctly  said  to  be  cusumed  in  1881,  page  97,  99,  or  in  the  position  given 
in  1883,  page  155,  "an  area  of  450  feet  long  by  50  feet  broad  T  And  is  this 
description,  or  even  the  less  than  forty  yards  of  1880,  page  170,  at  all  to  be 
compfu:^  to  the  precision  of  CE^tain  Conder's  site,  viz.,  the  tomb  of 
Nicodemus  F 

I  only  refer  to  this  point  because  I  hope  the  Committee  will  be  led  to 
excavate  specially  for  the  Tomb  of  David.  But  how  can  this  be  until  a 
site  has  been  named  of  reasonable  area,  which  can  both  stand  against  all 
adverse  criticism  and  also  have  reasonable  probability  in  its  favour  7 

For  Captain  Conder,  and  others  who  have  sought  after  Zion,  to  rally 
me  on  my  failures  or  attempts  is  rash,  as  I  can  easily  retort  with  crushing 
effect  as  follows. 

True,  I  have  been  groping  for  six  years  on  Ophel,  so  called — "an  area  of 
10  or  15  acres  '*— for  the  entrance  to  the  Tomb  of  David,  ie.,  for  a  hole 
about  2  feet  square,  and  buried  some  feet  imder  the  surface. 

But  others  have  also  for  years  been  running  all  about  Jerusalem  and 
looking  everywhere  for  Zion  except  in  the  right  place  :  one  put  the  City  of 
David  on  the  Upper  Hill,  anotW  at  Antonia,  another  near  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre,  another  jost  eait  of  it,  another  of  larger  ideas  thought  that  the 
whole  of  Jerufiidem  formed  the  City  of  David.  They  have  been  wandering 
all  orer  the  300  acres,  minus  my  15,  and  you  have  not  yet  found,  and 
never  will  find,  in  all  that  area,  either  the  door  of  David's  tomb  or  the 
famous  City  of  David,  an  object  a  few  ten  thousand  times  larger  than  what 
I  have  been  seeking  for. 

Ophd(so  called).— On  page  194,  1883,  Captain  Conder  speaks  of  this  as 
"a  hiU  which  was  only  walled  in  by  later  kings  ;  ^  but  six  lines  after  he 
finds  fault  with  me  for  speaking  wrongly  of  the  same  spot  as  ^the  hill  " 
on  the  south  of  the  Temple.  I  suppose  he  must  have  changed  his  mind  iu 
six  lines.  In  exposing  what  I  consider  his  radical  errors  about  Jerusalem, 
I  pcnnted  out  (1881,  p.  97)  what  wim  apparently  the  position  of  OpheL  1 
can  hardly  blame  him  for  not  answering  in  detail  the  arguments  given  in 
Quarterly  Statement,  1881,  pp.  94-97,  and  1883,  pp.  152-154,  as  they  are 
simply  unanswerable.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  or  any  one  else  who 
dissents  from  my  view  will  try  to  answer  them. 

The  old  wall, — Captain  Conder,  after  observing  that  Josephus  says, 
''The  old  wall  built  by  David  and  Solomon  began  on  the  north  at 
Hippicus,"  asks,  "Is  this  another  false  statement  1"  I  am  not  aware  of 
having  alluded  to  this  statement,  yet  I  think  Josephus  is  very  near  the 
truth.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  Josephus  goes  on  to  add  that  the 
same  old  wall  passing  above  Siloam  reached  as  far  as  Ophel,  where  it  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  Captain  Conder  will,  I 
suppose,  admit  that  the  part  of  the  wall  from  Siluom  to  this  south-east 
comer  was  on  Ophel  so  called,  and  his  favourite  auth<»ity  further  gives  it 
as  part  of  the  old  wall.  And  yet  {mirahUe  dxctu)  only  two  lines  after. 
Captain  Conder  describes  the  very  site  of  this  part  of  the  wall  as  ''a  hill 
which  was  only  walled  in  by  later  kings."  Thiis  he  himself  actually 
rejects  the  very  description  of  Josephus  about  which  two  lines  before  he 
asked  me,  "  Is  this  another  false  statement  1 "  He  says,  "We  **  (7  decline 
to  be  among  the  we)  "are  obliged  to  rely  mainly  on  Josephus,"  and 
acccwdingly  he  will  not  allow  me  (if  I  wished)  to  say  that  the  heginwing  of 
a  statement  of  Josephus  is  false,  while  he  himself,  by  his  own  ipse  dixity 
rejects  the  mid  of  it  as  false. 

The  area  of  the  City  of  David.— When  I  speak  about  Zioriy  the  City  of 
Ikwidy  Captain  Conder  appals  me  with  the  area  of  Jeruealem.  But  the 
size  of  the  former  had  no  more  to  do  with  that  of  the  latter,  than  the  area 
of  the  Tower  of  London  with  that  of  the  C*ity  of  London.  I  have  again 
and  again  shown  that  Jerusalem  and  the  City  of  Damd  (t.e.,  Zion)  are  not 
in  the  historical  passages  of  the  Bible  identical  (See  1878,  p.  183  ; 
1880,  p.  167 ;  1881,  p.  97.) 

Josephus,  I  am  well  aware,  makes  them  the  same,  but  the  Bible  does  not ; 
and  who  that  cares  for  accuracy  will  believe  what  Josephus  says,  when  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  Bible  ?  In  this  book  of  truth  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  Jerusalem  and  the  City  of  David  is  sharply  drawn.  Of  one 
or  another  king  it  is  said  quite  twenty  times,  in  the  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
that  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem  and  was  buried  in  the  City  of  David.    Surely 
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if  the  two  terms  meant  just  the  same  thing  we  should  have  had  some 
instance  of  a  king  reigning  in  the  City  of  David.  Of  Amaziah  it  is 
written  (2  Kings  xiv,  20),  "  He  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  with  his  fathers 
in  the  City  of  David"  Why  add  the  latter  words  if  the  two  places 
were  identical  ? 

And  now,  having  disposed  of  all  objections,  let  me  loose  a  Parthian 
shaft  I  have  given  argiunents  for  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  Zion,  and  Acra, 
which  none  can  answer,  and  (if  they  are  discreet)  will  not  try  to  answer. 

For  five  years  I  have  been  urging  that  the  Tyropoeon  was  (part  of)  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  that  the  City  of  David  was  solely  on  Ophel  so  called. 

Enough  for  me  now  (further  success  I  leave  to  others)  to  have  got  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  the  Jerusalem  error.  That  it  is  being  driven 
home  can  hardly  be  denied,  when  while  Captain  Conder,  on  page  194,  seeks 
to  scare  me  with  terrible  conclusions  that  do  not  follow  from  my  premises, 
independent  critics  are  found  maintaining  the  view  I  hold. 

On  pp.  213, 216,  Professor  Sayce  says  :  "The  key  to  the  whole  position 
is  the/oc^  that  the  south-eastern  hill,  the  so-called  Ophel,  represents  Zion, 
the  City  of  David.  This/ac<  once  granted — and  it  is  now  no  longer  possible 
to  deny  it — &c." 

Again,  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  in  tjie  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'' 
on  Jerusalem,  observes  :  "A  third  view  places  the  City  of  David  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Temple-hill,  and  this  opinion  is  not  only  confirmed  by 
the  oldest  post-Biblical  traditions,  but  is  the  only  view  that  does  justice  to 
tlie  language  of  the  Old  Testament.''  I  commend  these  two  statements  to 
Captain  Conder's  calm  consideration. 

Therefore  to  Zion's  enemies,  whose  name  is  legion^  I  shout.  Come  on  ! 
You  cannot  get  over  the  Biblical  evidence.  If  /  never  strike  another 
blow,  the  two  Professors  will  "hold  the  bridge,"  and  save  Hie  City  of  David 
from  desolation. 

I  heartily  agree  with  these  two  on  the  two  points  discussed,  though  I 
cannot  at  present  go  with  them  in  the  opinion  that  the  Upper  City  of 
Josephus  never  formed  part  of  fortified  Jerusalem  till  after  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.  If  I  leave  their  theory  in  peace,  a  slow  pen  and  doubtful 
leisure  must  bear  the  blame.  I  must  make  the  same  plea  if  I  do  not  try 
to  show  in  these  pages  that — 

(1)  Gibeah  of  Saul  was  at  Kh.  Adasah. 

(2)  The  Cave  of  AduUam  is  the  Cave  of  Khureitun. 

(3)  The  perpendicular  shaft  at  the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  "the  Gutter" 

of    2  Samuel  v,   8,  though  attributed  to  Hezekiah  by  all,  I 
believe,  except  myself  (1878,  p.  184). 

(4)  The  Tomb  of  David  (so  far  as  I  can  discover)  was  in  the  position 

given  in  Qttarterly  Statement,  1883,  p.  156. 
I  am  glad  to  see  an  anonymous  critic  in  The  Builder  (p.  545)  coming  to 
the  aid  of  Captain  Conder.  This  knight  of  the  paper  visor  charges  down 
upon  my  theory,  confident  of  its  destruction,  and  hopeful  that  the  Fund  will 
bury  it  by  henceforth  excluding  from  its  pages  "  old  unlearned  specula- 
tiona" 
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I  pause  not  to  discuss  whether  my  theory  is  old  or  not,  for  I  would 
tather  at  once  cat  his  girth,  and  let  him  topple  over. 

This  writer  has  a  profound  contempt  of  what  I  advance  as  "  my  argu-' 
ments "  for  the  true  position  of  ZioTu  Accordingly,  instead  of  labouring 
to  meet  them,  he  prefers  re-echoing  Captain  Condei^s  declamation  about  the 
acres  of  Jentsalem. 

^  Great  is  Josephus  !'*  cries  the  one ;  "Great  is  Josephus!"  answers  the 
other,  and,  as  this  historian  says  David  called  Jerusalem  the  City  of  David, 
it  is  vain  for  me,  in  a  feeble  tone,  to  interpose  again  and  again  that  the 
City  of  David  was  only  part  of  Jerusalem.  I  have  doubted  Joeephus 
(a  thing  which  Captain  Conder  does  whenever  it  suits  him).  Therefore, 
I  am  to  be  overwhelmed  with  alternative  billows  of  indignation  and  pity, 
on  the  ungrounded  charge  of  having  made  Jerusalem  no  bigger  than  a 
hamlet.  In  vain  from  time  to  time  I  have  taken  pains  to  explain  that  the 
City  of  David  stdod  only  on  Ophel  (so  called),  and  that  Jerusalem  and  the 
City  of  David  are  not  convertible  terms  (1883,  p.  154).  But  what  do 
these  two  writers  ?  Instead  of  trying  to  show  that  the  places  were  one 
and  the  same.  Captain  Conder  begins  by  speaking  of  the  City  of  David, 
and  then,  with  charming  simplicity  (I  should  say  adroitness,  only  I  think 
he  is  unconscious  of  his  own  legerdemain),  he  slips  in  (p.  195)  Jerusalem^ 
instead  of  the  City  of  David,  in  the  words,  "  But  Mr.  Birch's  Jerusalem, 
or  City  of  David,  is  only  10  or  15  acres  in  area."  After  this,  and  tossing 
in  Moriah  (!)  with  a  sort  of  vce  victisy  Captain  Conder  triumphantly  shows 
that  my  statement,  as  doctored  by  him,  is  wrong ;  while  the  other  returns 
after  him  only  to  spoil,  and  finds  out  that  the  Jews  would  have  to  occupy 
just  one  square  yard  apiece. 

In  1878,  p.  180,  I  made  the  following  suggestion  :— "  Gennath  =  (?) 
Gehennath  Gate  =  Gate  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  =  Valley  Gate  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  9 ;  Neh.  ii,  13 ;  iii,  13)."  Captain  Conder  borrowed  this  conjecture  from 
me  (I  am  not  aware  that  I  borrowed  it  from  any  one),  and  further,  he 
did  me  the  honour  of  putting  it  both  in  his  plan  and  on  p.  349  in  the 
"Handbook''  (1879),  and  there  it  remains  to  this  day.  Again,  in  1879, 1 
occupied  three  pages  in  tracing  the  general  outline  of  Nehemiah's 
Jerusalem,  referring  to  (if  not  inserting)  his  plan  of  1877,  and  actually 
making  my  Jerusalem  larger  than  his  within  tlie  first  and  second  walls  of 
Joeephus. 

But  now  (oddly  enough),  in  1883,  Captain  Conder  has  quite  forgotten 
his  debt  to  me,  and  mine  to  him.  He  even  ignores  his  own  "  Handbook," 
whose  pages  witness  that  my  Jerusalem  was  no  "hamlet "  of  "10  or  15 
acres  ; "  but  occupied  as  great  an  area  as  his  own. 

Surely  when  the  builder-on-sand  critic  tries  to  entice  the  Committee  to 
cast  me  out,  I  may  claim,  by  my  appeal  to  the  "  Handbook,"  to  have  unhorsed 
Don  Quixote.  Why  ever  will  some  persons  persist  in  advocating  a  lost 
cause? 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Besant  for  an  admirable  illustration,  which  I  doubt 
not  will  make  more  converts  than  can  pages  of  the  closest  argument  He 
says, "  Did  you  ever  see  Old  Sarum  ?    It  contained  a  cathedral  with  a 
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monasteiy,  a  caatle,  and  a  town ;  all  within  a  space  large  enough  for  a 
London  square  garden.**  The  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  %.€,,  Zion,  or  the 
Citj  of  David,  was  just  a  place  of  this  kind. 

The  cathedral  answers  to  the  tent  pitched  for  the  Ark. 
,,   monastery  „  houses  for  Obed-edom,  &c 

„    castle  „  David's  house. 

„   rest  of  the  town      „  the  quarters  of  the  Oibborimejid 

other  dwellings. 
„    churchyard  „  the  Sepulchres  of  David. 

That  ^a  city"  was  not  necessarily  a  large  place  seems  dear  from 
2  Kings  z,  25,  where  **  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal  **  appears  to  describe 
the  dwelling-place  of  Baal's  priests. 

W.  F.  Birch. 
November  2ndy  188a 


HEBREW  INSCRIPTIONS. 


In  connection  with  the  article  on  Hebrew  inscriptions,  which  I  have  read 
with  deep  interest  in  the  Qy^rterly  Statement  of  last  October,  may  I  hope 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  concemiug  another  matter 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  great  importance  ?    In  Jewish  books  we  often 

meet  with  a  coutraction  of  the  two  letters  *^Uy  thus  V^,  which  is  not  used 
in  printing  the  Bible.  The  origin  of  this  contraction  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  been  investigated.  Yet  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  it  was  used  by  copy- 
ists of  the  Bible  in  early  times,  it  was  likely  to  have  been  a  fruitful  cause 
of  very  great  mistakes.  Hence,  whilst  students  and  explorers  have  their 
attention  directed  to  the  alphabets,  I  think  it  a  good  opportunity  ihsit 
they  be  requested,  in  the  interest  of  textual  criticism,  as  well  as  for  other 
important  purposes,  to  see  also  how  far  back  they  can  discover  this  contrac- 
tion to  have  existed.  I  believe  I  can  see  traces  of  it  in  the  Septuagint  in 
the  following  names  :— 

(1)  UfAovTfk  for  '^lli^n  (Hamuel),  Genesis  xlvi,  12,  and  1  Chronicles  ii,6. 
Any  one  studying  the  naraesof  the  Septuagint  will  know  that  i;X,  with  another 

vowel  before  it  at  the  end  of  a  word,  stands  always  for  the  Hebrew  ^^, 

See  l<rpaf)\  2anovTj\  0aww;X,  for  '^fc^'l^D,  'rMIQti^,  'rW^tiy^-     ^^  ^^re 

is  no  vowel  befere  jyX,  it  may  represent  only  a  7  with  the  vowel  Tsere 

before  it  as  Eoi^X  for  '^t^,   Tadrfk  for  '^^;|.    If,  then,  we  have  here  this 

termination  standing  for  a  ^  only,  what  more  likely  than  that  the  Seventy 

read  the  abbreviation  VJ,  instead  of  the  ^,  especially  as  the  name  SM'^QH 
(Hamuel)  also  exists  in  1  Chronicles  iv,  26,  and  is  rendered  Afiov^X  ? 
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(2)  Another  name  in  which  a  final  ^  seems  similarly  to  have  been 
taken  for  V^  is  7rTO2l  5  ^  Chronicles  yii,  33  rendered  BofuufX. 

(3)  Another  name  with  ^  mistaken  for  V),  is  J^TH*^  (Jarha),  1  Chronicles 
ii,  34,  36,  rendered  l^xi^  which  should  be  lopxfiK  because  m  is  often  a 
corruption  d  two  letters  which  in  the  Uncial  alphabet  have  some  round- 
ness about  them. 

(4)  Then  we  have,  1  Chronicles  v,  32,  37,  Mapu^X  for  ni'HD*  which 
seems  to  show  that  their  contraction  was  sometimes  writtrai  thus,  f^. 

(5)  It  is  also  well  known  that  names  beginning  with  ^^  in  Hebrew^ 
have  EX  in  Greek.    Hence,  1  Chronicles  xv,  18,  km  EXmi^X  for  ^^y\  (and' 

(Jnni),  shows  that  they  read  *)3>(^  and  rendered  it  km  EXmvai,  a  name 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  occasionally  corrupted  in  the  Septuagint    Here 
it  is  corrupted  into  EXimi^X,  for  i;  is  often  interchanged  with  y,  and  X  witlu 
a    (See  Appendix  I  in  my  "  Scripture  Onomatology.*') 

In  all  these  passages,  whether  the  contraction  really  existed  in  the 
Hebrew,  or  was  only  imagined  to  exist,  the  proof  that  the  traualators  were 
acquainted  with  it  is  the  same. 

(6.)  The  final  and  superfluous  17X  of  the  last  word  in  1  Chronicles  xii,  5^, 
XapailktfX  for  >0*nn  (Haruphite),  I  believe  proves  the  same  in  a  different 
way.    It  does  not  occupy  the  place  of  other  letters,  but  evidently  represents 

a  mistaken  repetition  of  the  ^^  of  the  first  word  of  the  next  verse,  HSp^M^ 
rendered  EXkopo,  But  such  repetitions  between  two  words  following  each 
other,  though  very  frequent  with  single  letters,  occur  very  seldom  if  ever- 
with  two  or  more  consecutive  letters.    Therefore  the  fint  cause  of  the- 

above  mistake  must  have  been  the  ^^  having  been  written  in  a  contracted" 
form  in  their  copy. 

£.  Flecker. 


THE  SITE  OF  EMMAUS. 


The  identification  of  Urtds  with  Emmaus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  recently  made  in  Palestine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  scene  of 
our  Savour's  journey  with  His  two  disciples  on  the  day  on  which  He  rose 
from  the  dead  should  have  remained  unknown  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
though  extending  only  to  a  short  distance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  evident  that  the  locality  was  not  meant  to  remain  con- 
cealed, for  Luke  gives  the  name  of  the  village  to  which  the  Lord  and  His 
disciples  went,  and  also  its  distance  from  the  city — both  of  which  are  also 
given  by  Joeephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  In  the  Qiiarterly  Statement  for 
January  last  year  Mrs.  Finn  has  furnished  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in 
favour  of  Urtdi,  and  excluded  all  other  claims.  When  her  home  was  in  the 
Holy  Land  she  visited  every  valley  within  the  circuit  of  sixty  furlongs  from 

G  2 
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Jerusalem,  but  found  hone  wiiAi  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  baths 
mentioned  hj  Josephus,  except  the  valley  of  Etham,  in  which  is  the  pretty 
village  of  Urtds,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem.  At  length  excavations 
were  made  on  the  spot,  and  in  these  she  had  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Cyril 
Graham  ;  and  among  the  ruins  were  discovered  the  walls  of  the  fortification 
which  had  been  built  most  probably  by  the  Roman  soldiers  to  whom, 
Josephus  says,  the  £mperor  Vespasian  granted  the  place.  Baths  too  were 
discovered,  and  the  name  Eannndmy  signifying  baths,  was  found  to  be  pre- 
served among  the  FeUahin  of  the  locality — a  name  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  Hammath  and  the  Greek  Emmaus.  The  name  Urtd»  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  Hortus—K  name  which  the  Roman  soldiers  gave  to  the  place 
from  the  gardens  of  Solomon,  which  were  in  ih\B  locality.  Similar  changeB 
of  names  we  have  in  Nablous  for  Neapolis,  and  Jaffa  for  Joppa. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  Urtds  as  the  true  Emmaus  appears  to  me  to 
be  complete,  no  link  in  the  chain  being  wanting ;  and  had  I  known  the 
story  of  this  discovery  three  years  ago,  this  knowledge  would  have 
materially  eiihanced  the  interest  with  which  I  made  the  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  Urtdt,  Mrs.  Finn  deserves  great  credit  for  the  indomitable 
perseverance  with  which  she  prosecuted  her  inquiry  for  ten  years,  and  for 
the  clear  statement  of  the  details  by  which  her  identification  of  the  site 
has  been  fully  established. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing,  however,  to  find  that  Dr.  Edersheim,  in 
his  elaborate  and  meritorious  work  on  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,"  gives  a  very  imperfect  account  of  Mrs.  Finn's  discovery,  and 
refuses  to  accept  of  Urtdt  ajB  the  true  site  of  Emmaus.  His  objection  is, 
that  the  baths  at  Urtds  were  not  filled  by  hot  springs,  but  only  by  water 
artificially  beated  ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  this  objection  sets  aside  the 
whole  evidence  in  favour  of  the  discovery.  In  a  volcanic  country  like 
Palestine  the  hot  springs  of  one  period  may  afterwards  have  become  cold  ; 
but  there  is  a  well-known  hot  spring  near  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  there  may  have  been  one,  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  valley  of 
Etham.  Besides,  hot  springs  are  not  necessary  in  order  to  having  warm 
baths  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  had  artificial  hot  baths  in 
their  bathing  establiahment&  The  name  Emmaus  does  not  signify  hot 
springs,  but  warm  baths,  which  might  be  obtained  either  by  natux^  or 
artificial  means. 

Dr.  Edersheim  contends  for  Beit  Mizza  as  the  site  of  Emmaus — a  conten- 
tion for  which  there  seems  to  me  not  the  shadow  of  evidence,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, insuperable  objections.  As  he  objects  to  Urtd$  on  the  ground  that 
thereare  no  hot  springs  for  baths  there,  his  readers  might  at  firstsnppose  that 
he  must  have  found  such  springs  at  Beit  Mizza  ;  but  he  finds  no  hot  springs 
there,  and  no  baths,  either  hot  or  cold  !  He  ought  to  have  been  sure  that 
the  necessary  springs  are  there,  before  adducing  their  absence  as  an 
insuperable  objection  in  another  case.  If  their  absence  is  good  against 
UrtdSy  it  is  equally  good  against  Beit  Mizza.  But  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  his 
foundling,  that  the  place  is  only  about  four  miles  from  Jerusalem — as  he  will 
see  by  consulting  No.  17  of  the  large  Map  of  the  Exploration  Fund.    As 
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the  crow  flies,  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  Kolonieh^ 
and  it  is  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  latter  place.  Dr.  Edersheim  has 
been  misled  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  SicUement  for  1881  (p.  237) ;  but 
the  supposed  discovery  is  a  pure  fiction,  with  not  one  good  argument  in  its 
favour.  In  all  probability  the  original  writer  has  abandoned  it  after  seeing 
Mrs.  Finn's  conclusive  paper.  But  Dr.  Edersheim  had  written  a  description 
of  our  Saviour's  journey  under  a  certain  supposition  regarding  the  terminus 
ad  quern;  and  when  Mrs.  Finn's  paper  informed  him  that  he  ought  to  turn 
from  the  city  to  the  south  instead  of  the  north-west,  he  might  have 
yielded  by  cancelling  a  page  of  his  book,  and  substituting  Mrs.  Finn^s 
delightful  narrative.  But  he  lost  his  opportunity  and  still  asserts,  "I 
regard  Beit  Mitza  as  the  real  Emmaus.*'  Let  the  reader  compare  with  Dr. 
Edersheim's  note  the  summary  we  have  given  of  the  evidence  in  support 
of  Mrs.  Finn's  discovery,  or,  what  is  better  still,  her  whole  paper  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement^  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  comparison  will  lead  to  the  conviciioii  that  now  at  last  in  Urtds  we  have 
found  Uie  true  Emmaus. 

P.  Mearns. 
Coldttreanu 


TWO  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  KING  NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
ON  LEBANON. 

(Reprinted  from  the  "  Times  "  of  December  29th,  1883.) 

FoRTXTXATELT,  from  time  to  time  some  consoling  genuine  discovery  is 
made  to  compensate  us  for  the  too  frequent  vexation  caused  us  by  the 
Syrian  forgers.  Here  is  one  quite  recent,  which  the  readers  of  the 
Times  wiU  have  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  become  acquainted  with, 
and  which  they  may,  I  can  guarantee,  accept  with  entire  confidence.  It 
has  been  communicated  only  some  hours  since  to  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  Lettres,  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  M. 
Barbier  de  Meynard,  the  well-known  Orientalist.  I  am  able  to  give  a 
substantial  account  of  it  after  the  original  documents,  which  have  been 
(daced  at  my  disposal 

The  matter  is  two  large  unknown  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
found  on  Lebanon  by  M.  Pognon,  Assistant-Consul  of  the  French  Republic 
at  Beyrout.  It  must  be  confessed  that  such  a  discoveiy  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands.  M.  Pognon  is  a  young  Assyriologist,  who  has 
already  given  proof  of  his  capacity  by  some  excellent  publications,  such  as 
Uiat  ol  the  ''Inscription  of  Bavian."  He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scholars  <^  the  '6co\e  des  Hautes  ifetudes,  where  I  have  had  personally  the 
opportunity  of  appreciating  his  worth,  when  he  attended  my  lectures  upon 
Oriental  archaeology.  One  cannot  but  congratulate  him  upon  the  good 
fortune  which  h^  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  of  which  he  is  in  every  way 
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deserving.  These  texts  are  engraved  on  the  rock,  m  the  Wadi-Briasa, 
one  of  the  wildest  valleys  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  about  two 
hours  from  Hermel,  a  village  situated  near  the  Orontes,  and  well  known 
by  a  curious  Phoenician  or  Syrian  monument^  which  has  often  been 
described.  The  two  inscriptions  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  pathway  occupying  the  hollow  of  the  valley.  They 
measure  about  5  metres  60  in  breadth  by  2  mdtres  80  in  height  They 
are  written,  the  one  in  archaic  and  the  other  in  cursive  cuneiform 
characters,  forming  a  whole  of  19  columna  Each  one  is  accompanied  by  a 
ha$$o-rilievo.  That  of  the  first  inscription  represents  a  personage  with  the 
JLssyrian  tiara  as  head-dress,  turned  towards  the  left,  and  seizing  an 
animal  standing  erect  on  its  hind  legs,  possibly  a  licMi.  -Behind  this 
personage  there  must  have  been  the  image  of  a  divinity ;  it  has  completely 
disappeared,  but  one  can  still  read  underneath  : — 

"  To  the  goddess 

"  Who  exalts 

"  Who  inhabits  the  temple  of  Goals,  the  temple 


The  hauo-rUievo  of  the  second  inscription  represents  a  man  in  adoration 
before  a  tree  with  a  rather  curiously-shaped  pointed  cap  on  his  head,  some- 
what similar  to  the  mitre,  closed  at  the  top,  which  is  worn  now-a-days  by 
bishops. 

The  two  inscriptions  each  contain  a  different  text.  They  commence  by 
the  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar  : — "  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  the 
Illustrious  Pastor,  the  servant  of  Merodak,  the  great  Lord,  his  Creator,  and 
of  Nebo,  his  illustrious  son,  whom  his  Royalty  loves.** 

Unluckily  the  two  inscriptions  do  not  comprise  any  historical  passage. 
The  king  merely  gives  an  account  of  the  buildings  he  is  having  constructed 
in  Babylon.  A  great  number  of  passages  are  reproduced,  with  different 
readings  of  more  or  less  importance,  in  texts  already  known.  Ecfpecially 
may  one  read,  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  inscription  written  in  cursive 
jeharaoiers,  in  a  phrase  which  is  by  mishap  mutilated,  the  enumeration  of 
the  wines  figuring  on  the  table  of  the  god  Merodak  and  of  the  goddess 
Zarpanit,  which  enumeration  is  already  to  be  found  on  the  cylinder  of 
Phillips.  However  that  may  be,  these  two  texts,  as  comprehensive  as 
neatly  engraved,  would  be  of  great  value  if  they  were  not  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  obliteration.  The  lower  part  of  one  of  the  two  inscriptions  and 
the  middle  of  the  other  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  which  remains 
is  much  damaged.  Some  nomadic  MetuaHs  have  asserted  to  M.  Pogncm 
that  leas  than  ten  years  ago,  a  Moghrabi,  passing  through  Hermel,  had  the 
inscriptions  shown  to  him,  and  had  cut  through  the  rock,  hoping  to  find  a 
ti^easure.  This  tradition  seems  veiy  credible,  for  the  stone  has  been  cut 
away  to  the  depth  of  several  centimetres  with  an  iron  instrument.  There 
may  still  be  foimd  on  tlie  ground  some  broken  fragments  of  the  hcatO' 
rilieva^  proving  that  the  mutilation  of  the  monument  is  quite  recent. 
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Do  the  iiiBcripticms  of  Wadi-BriBsa  indicate  the  place  where  tlie  armies 
xji  Nebuchadnezzar  passed  ?  M.  Pognon  does  not  think  so.  He  is  rather 
of  opinion  that  these  texts  mark  the  site  of  a  timber-yard,  where  trees  were 
cut  to  be  sent  to  Babylon.  The  name  of  Lebanon  is  repeated  several  times 
in  mutilated  sentences,  where  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  wood  employed  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings.  The  absence  of  all  historical  indication  would 
be  inexplicable  if  the  inscriptions  had  been  engraved  in  commemoration  of 
the  passage  of  the  armies  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror. 

M.  Pognon  has  taken  squeezes  of  the  two  inscriptions,  and  will  publish 
them  shortly.  It  is  very  desirable  that  at  least  photographs  of  them 
diould  be  executed,  and  mouldings  taken,  before  the  originals,  already  so 
seriously  injured  and  exposed  to  the  vandalism  of  the  natives,  have 
suffered  new  and  irretrievable  harm.  The  treasure-seekers  are,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  scourges  of  antiquities  in  Syria.  I  know  it  from  personal 
experience,  and  I  have  often,  alas!  found  too  visible  traces  of  their 
manner  of  investigating  the  ancient  monumenta  Some  day  I  will  give  a 
few  curious  details  on  this  subject.  I  will  now  only  incidentally  remark 
that  the  ardueologist  can  occasionally  tmm  to  account  this  kind  of  Arab 
lunatics,  devoured  by  their  thirst  after  gold. 

The  supposition  of  M.  Bognon  on  the  general  purport  of  these  two 
texts  becomes  very  probable  if  one  compares  it  with  certain  facts  more  or 
leas  known,  which  I  will  allow  myself  to  point  out  or  to  recalL 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  aware,  from  the  other  inscriptions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  which  have  reached  us,  that  the  great  King  of  Babylon 
employed  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  for  his  sumptuous  building  of 
temples  and  palaces.  In  one  of  these  inscriptions,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  even  says  expressly  "  that  he  has  employed  for  the  woodwork 
of  the  Chamber  of  Oracles  the  largest  of  the  trees  which  he  has  had 
conveyed  from  Mount  Lebanon.'' 

At  all  times,  moreover,  Lebanon  appears  to  us  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  building  timber.  Every  one  remembers  the  dmber^Ksedar  and 
fir — cut  in  Lebanon  and  sent  by  Hiram,  King  of  T^re,  to  David  and  to 
Solomon  for  the  construction  of  the  Temple  and  the  Boyal  Palace  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  prophets  show  us,  on  different  occasions,  the  forests  of  fir  trees 
covering  the  slopes  <^  this  celebrated  mountain  as  the  '*  Glory  {Kabod)  of 
Lebanon."  It  is  from  Lebanon  that  the  Phoenicians,  and  after  them  the 
conquerors  €i  Syria,  obtained  the  materials  for  their  naval  constructions. 
Lebanon,  which  had  in  this  respect  furnished  precious  resources  to 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  played  the  same  part  until  the  Roman 
epoch.  All  that  part  <^  High  Lebanon  comprised  between  Sannin  and 
the  Pass  of  the  Cedars,  in  the  middle  region  of  Toula,  as  far  as  Semar 
Jebeil,  is  still  covered  with  hundreds  of  Latin  inscriptions,  engraved  on 
the  rock,  and  reserving  for  the  State,  as  M  Kenan  has  shown  perfectly, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  four  species  of  trees  necessary, 
according  to  Vegetius,  for  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial  fleets — the 
pine,  the  larch,  the  fir,  and  the  cedar  {ImpercUor  Hadrianus  Avgustus  : 
arhorum  genera  iv ;  cetera  privata). 
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It  is  curioos  to  compare  this  epigraphic  document  with  a  verse  of  Isaiah 
(Ix,  13),  which  appears  to  me  to  <^er  a  striking  similarity  to  it — "  The  glory 
of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  berosck,  the  MhoTy  and  the  tecuhour 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary."  The  beroschf  the  Hdhar^ 
and  the  teashowr  (the  improbable  box  of  the  Authorised  Version)  seem 
designated  as  four  resinous  species,  upon  tlie  botanical  identity  of  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Add  to  these  three  trees  the  cedar  com- 
prised in  the  parallelism,  under  the  usual  metaphor  of  the  glory  of  Lebanon, 
and  you  obtain  the  veiy  four  species  which  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Hadrian  and  correspond  with  those  enumerated  by  Vegetius. 

It  may  not  be  impossible  that  the  two  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  be  referred,  at  an  interval  of  several  centuries,  to  a  similar  order  of 
ideas,  and  concern,  in  all  or  part,  the  preservative  measures  taken  by  the 
king  for  the  forests,  whose  working  was  the  privilege  of  the  Crown. 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  not,  moreover,  the  first  foreign  conqueror  who  has 
utilised  the  riches  of  Lebanon.  On  the  hoMo-ritievos  of  the  bronze  gates 
of  Ballawat  one  sees  the  Assyrian  soldiers  of  Shalmanazar  II  carrying 
down  beams  of  cedar  wood  from  Lebanon.  We  know,  from  other  sources, 
that  this  king,  after  having  received  the  tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Oebal, 
had  his  statue  erected  in  Lebanon,  where  he  had  been  to  get  cedar  wood 
on  the  mountain  of  Bahli-Rashi  It  is  perhaps  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hermel,  and  not,  as  was  thought,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bog  River,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  seek  the  monument  of  Shalmanazar  II  executed 
on  this  occasion. 

One  might  easily  multiply  these  comparisons  borrowed  from  the 
Assyrian  documents.  I  will  limit  myself  to  mention  only  one  more,  the 
inscription  of  Assumatzir-Pal,  discovered  at  Ballawat  by  M.  Rassam, 
and  recently  studied  with  success  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Budge.  One  may  read  at 
the  lines  24-27,  "  To  the  land  of  Lebanon  I  went ;  beams  of  cedar  {erim), 
surman  wood,  cypress  wood  (daprant)  I  cut  down."  However  that  may 
be,  the  inscriptions  and  basschriltevos  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  worthy  to  be 
put  beside  the  well-known  monuments  left  in  Syria  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  conquerors,  as  testimonies  of  their  passage  through  Phoenicia, 
not  far  from  there,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dog  River,  north  of  Beyrout.  The 
discovery  of  M.  Pognon  proves  that  Lebanon  has  not  yet  said  its  last  word, 
and  that  an  accurate  exploration  of  this  vast  tract  of  mountains  would^ 
perhaps,  produce  new  and  still  more  valuable  discoveries  of  the  same  kind. 
We  must  not  forget  that  there  remains  to  be  found,  among  other  things, 
the  great  Phcenician  sanctuary,  where  the  mountain,  itself  deified,  was 
adored  under  the  name  of  Baal-Lebanon.  The  existence  of  this  topic 
Baal  is  attested  by  the  bronze  cup  dedicated  to  him  by  a  soken  of  an 
undetermined  city,  namesake  of  the  classical  Carthage,  a  personage  whom 
t  have  formerly  demonstrated  to  have  been  a  high  functionary  of  Hiram, 
King  of  the  Sidonians. 

Ch.  Clermont-Gankeau. 
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GENUINE  AND  FALSE  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  PALESTINE. 

{Bunted  from  the  "  Times") 

Thb  Holy  Land,  among  other  privileges,  possesses  one  not  much  to  be 
envied.  Among  all  the  regions  of  the  ancient  world  it  is  the  one  that, 
nntil  now,  is  noticeable  by  the  greatest  sterility  as  regards  the  production  of 
ancient  monumenta  And  yet  Palestine,  that  country  so  small  upon  the 
map  but  so  large  in  history^  occupies  so  considerable  a  place  in  the  annals 
ci  humanity  that  it  is  above  all  there  one  would  wish  to  exhume  some  of 
those  contemporary  dociunents  of  events,  those  authentic  witnesses  of  the 
past,  which  arise  abundantly  from  the  soil  of  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  What  would  we  not  give  to  be  able  to  confront  the 
Bible  with  such  witnesses,  and  to  call  forth  from  the  ground  of  Paleistine 
stones  or  books  that  would  speak  to  ns  of  its  history  during  the  Jewish 
period,  and  would  permit  us  to  examine  the  Biblical  narrations  with  the 
strictness  required  in  these  days  by  science !  In  spite  of  active  and 
repeated  researches,  of  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  that  a  few  happy  discoveries  have  been 
made  whidi  have  broken  this  epigraphical  silence  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
encouraged  the  efforts  of  future  explorers  by  showing  that,  if  Palestine  is 
sparing  of  her  treasures,  she  is,  nevertheless,  not  absolutely  disinherited  in 
this  respect,  and  that  one  might  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  others  from 
her. 

The  number  is  imf ortunately  soon  counted  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Palestine,  discovered  until  now,  which  cany  us  back  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a  decisive  moment  marking  the  end  of  political 
Judaism.  As  many  as  seven  may  be  enumerated.  The  earliest  in  date 
and  the  most  important  is  the  Moabite  Stone,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Bedouins.  This  inestimable  docimient, 
written  in  Phoenician  characters  and  Moabite  language,  a  dialect  closely 
related  to  Hebrew,  may  unquestionably  be  considered  as  an  original 
page  of  the  Bible,  dated  with  certainty  the  ninth  century  before  our  era. 
It  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  political  and  religious  struggles  between 
Moab  and  Israel,  from  David  to  Jehoehaphat,  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
singularly  instructive  counterpart  of  the  narratives  of  this  period,  con^ 
tained  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  It  further  possesses  the  advantages, 
perhaps  still  superior,  of  giving  us  the  most  ancient  known  specimen  of 
alphabetical  letters  ;  of  those  twenty-two  Phoenician  characters  come  to  us 
through  the  Greeks  and  Bomans— that  is  to  say,  the  prototype  itself  of  our 
A  B.  C,  of  that  universal  instrument  used  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilised  world  to  express  and  iax  thought. 

The  Moabite  Stone  is  a  Hebrew  document ;  it  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
an  Israelite  document.  The  city  of  Jerasidem  itself  has  furnished  us  with 
as  many  as  four  really  Israelite  inscriptions.    They  all  four  present  this 
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peculiarity,  that  of  being  engraved  in  a  cartouch  or  hollow  framing  on  the 
rock,  thus  being  localised  with  entire  certainty.  There  are,  first,  two 
inscriptions,  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  discovered  by  me  in  1870,  upon 
the  exterior  wall  of  a  cave,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  in  Selwan,  at  the  very 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  also  in  archaic  characters  of  Phoenician  form, 
and  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans,  in 
588  B.a  Afterwards  comes  an  extremely  curious  inscription  discovered  about 
three  years  since  by  some  Arab  children  who  were  bathing  in  the  spring  of 
Siloam,  at  the  foot  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  narrative,  in  archaic  characters, 
also  engraved  on  the  rock,  of  the  operation  accomplished  by  the  Israelitish 
engineers,  who  had  dug  under  Mount  Moriah  a  tunnel  more  than  500 
metres  long,  and  which  is  stiU  in  existence.  It  is,  on  a  small  scale,  a  work 
similar  to  the  St  Gk>thard  and  Mount  Cenis  tunnela  Finally,  in  1881, 1 
ascertained  the  existence  of  a  fourth  inscription  of  a  similar  kind,  engraved 
over  the  door  of  a  pretty  little  monolith  naos,  of  Egyptian  style,  cut  in  one 
piece  out  of  the  rock.  This  monument,  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  village 
of  Selwan,  and  which  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  and 
tourists,  without  any  one  having  suspected  the  existence  of  an  inscription, 
may  henceforth  be  by  good  rights  considered  as  an  authentic  specimen  of 
Israelitish  architecture  of  the  period  of  the  Kings  of  Judah. 

To  these  five  inscriptions  may  be  added  two  others— the  inscriptions  of 
Qezer  and  the  stela  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  inscriptions  of  Gezer 
consist  of  a  group  of  four  bilingual  epigraphs,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  also  cut 
in  the  rock,  in  a  part  of  Palestine  which  I  had  proved  ten  years  ago  to  be 
the  site,  vainly  sought  until  then,  of  the  Boyal  Canaanite  city  of  Gezer. 
Two  years  after  having  given  this  merely  theoretical  demonstration,  which 
was  tiien  not  received  without  objection,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
on  the  ground  itself,  these  four  inscriptions,  which  give  an  imhoped-for 
confirmation  of  it,  since  they  contain,  at  full  length,  this  brief  but  decisive 
mention,  repeated  as  many  as  three  times — *'  limit  (tehum)  of  Gezer.'*  The 
writing  is  less  ancient  than  that  of  the  preceding  inscriptions,  and  brings 
us  to  the  epoch  of  the  Maccabees.  But  it  is  still  a  document  plainly 
belonging  to  the  true  Judaic  history.  The  stela  of  the  Temple  is  a 
monument  which,  although  less  ancient  than  the  Moabite  Stone,  and 
written  in  the  Greek,  and  not  the  Hebrew  language,  is  nevertheless  on  a 
par  with  it  as  regards  historical  value.  If  the  Moabite  Stone  is,  in  some 
measure,  an  original  page  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  stebi  of  the  Temple  is 
undoubtedly  an  authentically  original  page  of  the  New.  This  stela,  which 
I  discovered  in  1871,  in  the  foundations  of  an  old  Arab  edifice,  close  to  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  contains  in  reality  the  text  itself  of  the  famous  law 
forbidding,  under  pain  of  death,  to  the  GentOes,  the  entrance  of  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Temple,  reconstructed  by  Herod.  It  is,  by  virtue  of  .this 
law,  invoked  by  the  enraged  Jews,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  after  having  with 
great  diificulty  escaped  tumultuary  execution,  was  dragged  before  the 
Boman  tribunal 

There  are,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  in  all,  seven  inscriptions  only, 
belonging  with  certitude  to  the  old  historical  past  of  Palestine.    By  a  piece 
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of  good  lucky  Bix  of  these  have  fallen  to  my  share.  I  do  not  take  into 
account  tiie  Israelite  seals,  now  tolerably  numerous,  of  which  I  recently 
published  some  fine  specimens,^  neither  the  stamped  handles  of  amphorae, 
diacoyered  in  1869  by  Colonel  Warren,  RE.  These  little  intaglios  and 
these  fragments  of  pottery,  which  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  small  change 
ckf  ancient  Israelitish  epigraphy,  are,  in  fact,  by  their  nature,  of  too 
uncertain  origin.  I  also  exclude  the  Jewish  ossuaries  with  Hebraic 
inscriptions,  also  Uie  epitaphs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Joppa,  and  of  a  few 
sepulchres  in  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  collected  and  published  a 
sufficiently  large  number.  Their  antiquity,  according  to  my  idea,  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  if  some  of  these  small  epigraphs,  otherwise  without 
historical  interest,  can  strictly  be  traced  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
CSuistian  era,  the  greater  part  of  them  are,  in  my  opinion,  subsequent  to 
Titus. 

Perlu4)8,  strictly,  one  might  add  another  (eighth)  number  to  this  too 
short  list— the  sarcophagus  discovered  by  M.  de  Saulcy  in  the  Q'bour  el 
Molouk,  and  bearing  a  double  epitaph  in  Aramaean  and  in  Hebrew—^*'  The 
Qoeen  Saddan  or  Sadda."  It  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  for  an  instant 
the  conjecture  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  who  thought  to  have  found  therein  the 
very  body  of  a  queen  of  Uie  old  kingdom  of  Judah'.  I  think  I  am  able  to 
show  that  this  Queen  Saddan,  quite  unknown  historically,  is  none  other 
than  the  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  herself.  This  illustrious  Jewish 
proselyte  must  have  had,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times^  a  double 
name— one  Greek,  Helena,  the^other,  Semitic,  and  national,  Saddan.  This 
monument  is,  therefore,  only  indirectly  connected  with  Jewish  archaeology, 
It  is  probably  to  remedy  this  dearth  of  ancient  monuments  that  there  were 
established  at  Jerusalem  several  years  ago  certain  manufactories  for  the 
fabrication  of  antiquities  at  prices  sometimes  moderate,  sometimes  fairly 
remunerative,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  but  also  of  savants,  which 
is  more  serious. 

First,  there  are  the  spurious  antique  coins.  That  is  a  trifling  matter, 
and  Messieurs  lesfatusaires  are  here  almost  in  their  right,  the  more  so  as  their 
industry  is  not  fraught  with  danger  to  the  real  connoisseur.  There  are 
fabricated  readily  at  Jerusalem  i^xxsryphal  silver  shekels  for  the  delectation 
of  tourists  greedy  after  antiquities,  who  would  return  home  disconsolate  if 
they  did  not  take  back  from  Uieir  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a 
precious  souvenir  some  counterfeit  specimen  of  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  f oi>i;ers  are  not  always  satisfied  with  imitating  more  or  less  cleverly 
from  real  modela  They  sometimes  invent.  Some  years  ago  there  were  to 
be  found  in  the  bazaars  at  Jerusalem  bronze  coins  of  Moses,  which  met 
with  great  success.  They  represented  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  Hebrew 
law-giver,  adorned  with  magnificent  ram's  horns ;  on  the  other,  Hebraic 
legends  taken  from  Mosaic  books.  The  legends  were,  it  is  true,  in  square — 
that  is  to  say,  modem  characters,  but  the  amateurs  did  not  look  into  things 
so  closely. 

>  **  Sceaux  et  Cachets  Isra^h'tes,  Ph^Diciena  et  Syriens,  suiris  d'Epigraphes 
PbMciennes  inWtes."     Paris :  S.  Leroux,  1863.      (With  two  plates.) 
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Generally  this  gang  of  Syrian  forgers  liaye  no  great  imagination.  They 
are  not  properly  inventors  ;  they  are  rather  dull  imitators.  Their  prodac- 
tions  are  generally  connected  more  or  less  ingeniously,  either  by  the 
external  or  internal  conditions,  either  by  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  with  some  important  archaeological  discovery.  If  by  chance  some 
authentic  and  antique  object  is  discovered,  they  at  once  set  to  work  and 
reproduce  it  for  better  or  for  worse,  often  for  worse,  or  imitate  it  servilely. 
Here  ia  a  curious  and  hitherto  unmentioned  example,  taken  from  another 
ground  than  that  of  Palestine,  but  contiguous  to  it.  I  received  some  years 
ago  from  M.  Mordtmann,  of  Constantinople,  a  small  figurine  in  terra-cotta, 
very  prettily  modelled,  and  still  retaining  traces  of  ancient  gilding.  It 
represents  a  winged  bull  half  kneeling.  The  figurine  is  hollow  and  shaped 
in  the  form  of  an  antique  lamp.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  large  hole 
intended  to  receive  the  oil ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  smaller  hole  is 
disposed  to  allow  the  wick  to  pass,  and  the  flame  to  shine  between  the  two 
horns.  The  curved  tail  of  the  animal  serves  as  a  handle  to  hold  tiie  lamp. 
This  little  idol,  apparently  a  reminiscence  of  the  Gk)lden  Calf,  bears  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right  hip  a  double  Phoenician  inscription,  engraved  in  the  clay 
before  the  baking.  The  whole  thing  has  really  not  a  bad  appearance.  The 
Phoenician  inscription  begins  on  the  right  and  continues  on  the  left  hip ; 
it  'can  be  easily  read — "  Yehaumelek,  son  of  YirpeL"  The  figure  is  a 
perfect  forgery.  I  can  prove  it  easily.  The  modem  modeller  has  merely 
copied  the  name  of  Yehaumelek,  King  of  Byblos,  whose  stela,  found  at 
Yebail,  and  recently  published  by  M.  de  VogU6,  had  made  some  noise  in 
3yria.  Upon  the  original  stela,  slightly  defaced  in  this  place,  the  name  of 
the  father,  or  rather  the  grandfather,  is  very  difScult  to  decipher.  The 
forger,  piizzled,  as  have  been  the  savants  themselves,  has  read  and  trans- 
cribed it  fancifully,  being  perhaps  influenced  by  the  existence  of  the 
Biblical  name  of  locality  Yirpal  (Josh,  xviii,  27).  I  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain  exactly  the  studio  whence  this  little  monument  was  issued,  the 
execution  of  which  betrays  a  far  cleverer  hand  than  that  which  formed  the 
Moabite  potteries. 

The  forgers  execute  inscriptions  readily,  and  that  can  be  understood  ; 
for  an  inscription  is  a  rara  avis  in  Palestine,  and  consequently  much 
sought  after.  The  discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone  and  that  of  the  stela  of 
the  Temple  have  given  new  scope  for  the  activity  of  the  forgers,  over- 
excited by  the  powerful  stimulant  of  cupidity.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
this  respect  the  Moabite  Stone,  which  gave  birth  to  the  fake  Moabite 
potteries  of  Berlin,  thousands  in  number,  has  been  a  true  Mire  Oigogne 
The  Moabitica,  as  they  are  called  in  Qermany,  are,  in  fact,  its  direct 
offspring.  It  was  destined  at  an  interval  of  ten  years  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  fraud  of  at  least  equal  importance — ^that  of  the  Biblical  manuscript 
of  Mr.  Shapira.  The  first  of  these  frauds  was  successful ;  the  second  was 
luckily  a  failure,  after  having,  nevertheless,  been  too  far  on  the  road  to 
success. 

To  those  who  might  he  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  taking  a  great  deal 
of  troubl^^  and  conferring  piuch  honour  on  those  archieological  frtkuds  to 
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fiHTnask  and  jndge  them  publicly,  that  it  is  making  much  ado  about 
nothing,  that  it  would  suffice  to  condemn  and  to  execute  them  with 
doeed  doors  among  savanUy  I  can  only  reply  by  quoting  the  words  of  a 
judge  whose  authority  no  one  can  question  : — 

"The  precautions  against  spurious  Oriental  monuments  have  been 
superfluous  until  of  late  years ;  in  future  they  will  become  necessary,  and 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  studies  already  so  full  of  impediments."^ 

"  The  forgers  threaten  soon  to  cause  so  many  oWacles  to  the  study  of 
epigraphy  and  Oriental  archaeology,  that  we  must  place  among  the  most 
Signal  services  that  of  unmasking  these  kinds  of  fabrications."* 

These  words  were  pronoimced  by  the  illustrious  and  incontested  chief 
of  Semitic  studies  shortly  after  my  having  succeeded,  not  without  trouble, 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  mystification  of  the  Moabite  potteries  of  Berlin. 
^  It  was  fortunate,"  added  M.  Benan,  "that  this  regretable  error  was  over- 
thrown by  evidence,  so  to  say,  material  .  .  .  With  the  same  stroke 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau  has  anticipated  more  than  one  mystification  for 
the  future."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  forgers,  slightly  discomfited  after  the 
heavy  blow  they  had  received,  had  kept  quiet  during  ten  years.  With 
time  they  gained  fresh  courage,  and  organised  the  colossal  fraud  of  the 
Shapira  manuscript.  Again  unmasked,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  leave 
OB  in  peace  for  some  years.  But  that  kind  of  people  are  never  disheartened. 
After  a  while,  when  their  misdeeds  are  consigned  to  oblivion,  they  will 
set  to  work  anew,  and  we  must  not  despair  of  seeing,  some  day,  spring 
from  their  inexhaustible  manufactories  the  mended  pieces  of  the  Tables  of 
the  Law,  broken  on  Mount  Sinai^  or  the  Blue  Book  from  the  Foreign  Office 
of  Mount  Sion,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Solomon  with  King 
Hiram,  and  his  private  amatoiy  epistles  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  a£fairs  of  the  Moabite  crockery  and  that  of  the  Shapira  manuscript 
are  now  too  well  known  to  be  again  discussed  here  ;  they  belong  hence- 
forth to  history.  I  wish  to  speak  of  other  less  known  forgeries,  which  I 
have  met  with  during  my  explorations  in  Palestine.  Although  of  minor 
consequence,  they  are,  however,  deserving  of  notice;  if  only  to  throw  a  full 
light  upon  the  manoeuvres  of  the  "  bande  noire,"  which  has  taken  the 
Holy  Land  as  the  scene  of  its  exploits.  I  intend,  moreover  to  publish 
shortly  a  book*  containing  a  detailed  study  of  the  whole  of  the  Palestinian 
f(Hrgerie8,  great  and  small 

In  the  month  of  May,  1871, 1  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the  stela  of  the 
Temple,  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken.  I  exerted  myself  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  the  original ;  in  spite  of  considerable  sacrifices,  im- 
fortunately,  I  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Mussulman 
possessors  of  the  house  imder  whose  foundations  the  stela  was  built  up. 
I  was  obliged,  just  at  that  time,  to  leave  Jerusalem,  having  been  summoned 
to  our  EmbasGfy  at  Constantinople.    The  negotiations  were,  therefore, 

*  E.  Ronan.     **  Rapport  Annuel,"  Journal  Atiatique,  Juillet,  1876,  p.  87. 
'  E.  BensD.     **  Rapport  Annuel,"  Journal  Asiatique^  Juillet,  1874,  p.  30. 
'  *'  Lea  Fraudes  AJroh^logiques  en  Palestine,"  with  engravings.    Paris :  E. 
Leroux,  28,  Rue  Bonaparte. 
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forcibly  broken  off.  The  mmour  had,  meanwhile,  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Turkic^  goYemor.  He  was  convinced,  from  the  interest  taken  by  me  in 
the  matter,  that  this  diacoYery  must  be  a  great  treasure.  The  very  day  of 
my  departure,  he  gave  orders  to  remoYe  the  stela,  without  more  ado,  and 
to  deposit  it  in  the  SeraL  It  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Constantinople.  In 
fact,  after  having  lain  a  few  months  in  the  Serai,  it  was  despatched  vtd 
Jaffa,  but  it  never  reached  its  destination.  It  is  now  some  twelve  years  since 
this  event,  and  the  stone  is  stiU  looked  for  at  Constantinople.  It  must 
have  been  sold  for  a  good  price  to  some  European,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  one  day  reappear  from  its  hiding-place,  aftei*  a  lapse  of  time 
sufficient  for  the  prescription,  in  some  great  public  collection.  What  I  am 
certain  of  is  that  substantial  offers  were,  after  my  departure,  made  to  the 
governor  by  the  representatives  of  certain  foreign  Powers  at  Jerusalem, 
and  I  have  it  from  a  reliable  auricular  witness,  that  the  govenior  had 
asked  one  of  them  the  sum  of  ;£2,000  steiiing.  A  little  later,  he  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  1,500  Turkish  pounds.  I  also  know  that  his 
secretary  had  written  to  a  well-known  Parisian  Israelitish  financier, 
proposing  to  him  the  acquisition  of  this  unique  monument  of  Jewish 
history.  But  this  appeal  to  the  national  feelings  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere.  The  fact  is,  that  the  stela  of  the 
Temple  has  disappeared  from  the  horizon,  and  that  no  one  knows,  or  is 
willing  to  tell,  what  has  become  of  it. 

As  for  me,  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  when,  scarcely  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople, I  received  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Jerusalem,  an  unexpected 
piece  of  news.  A  Christian  Arab,  of  the  Holy  City,  named  Martin  Boulos, 
whom  I  had  employed  in  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  obtaining  the 
monument,  called  upon  him  on  the  30th  of  September.  He  brought  him 
the  rough  copy  of  Greek  letters,  engraved,  he  said,  on  a  stone,  quite  similar 
to  the  other,  and  built  up,  like  it,  in  the  wall  of  an  Arab  house.  He 
undertook  to  take  it  away,  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  me  for  a  good  round 
sum.  The  thing  was  not,  d  priori,  as  imlikely  as  might  be  thought,  for 
we  know  from  authentic  sources,  from  Flavins  Josephus,  that  there  were 
several  stelae  identical  with  that  discovered  by  me,  not  only  in  Qreek,  but 
also  in  Latin,  erected  at  intervals  along  the  sacred  precincts  surrounding 
the  area  of  the  Temple.  This  might,  therefore,  possibly  be  a  second  stela 
that  Martin  Boulos  had  picked  up.  Nevertheless,  the  almost  simultaneous 
discovery  of  these  twin  sisters  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most  astonishing 
coincidence.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  Martin  Boulos  was,  by  profession,  a 
stone-worker,  that  he  had  often  engraved  epitaphs  upon  tombstones  for 
the  cemetery  in  Jerusalem,  added  to  which  I  knew  from  experience  his 
unscrupulousness,  and  I  had  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had  betrayed  me 
in  the  very  transaction  in  which  I  had  employed  him  as  an  agent. 

I  immediately  suspected  a  fraud,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  swindle 
me.  I  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  my  friend,  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  at 
the  same  time  urging  him  to  let  the  fellow  entangle  himself  to  the  utmost 
He  appeared  again  ;  after  the  copy  he  brought  the  squeeze  of  the  stone. 
Then  a  comedy  began,  which  lasted   no  less  than  three  months  before 
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AniTing  at  the  anticipated  catastrophe,  and  amniring  details  of  which  are 
not  wanting.  I  receired  regular  information  from  my  friend.  First,  there 
were  all  kinds  of  difficulties  made  to  show  the  pretended  original,  which 
happened  to  be  in  a  house  adjacent  to  that  where  I  had  discovered  the 
stela.  They  feared  to  rouse  once  more  the  attention  of  the  governor.  The 
landlord  was  afraid,  and  he  and  his  Mussulman  confederates  made  inces- 
nnt  demands  for  money,  to  indemnify  the  one  or  purchase  the  silence  of 
the  other,  &c  On  the  24th  of  November,  my  friend  at  last  succeeded  in 
being  taken  to  the  place  where  lay  the  treasure.  He  was  conducted  to 
it  most  cautiously,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  a  little  dark  stable, 
where  a  donkey  was  stalled.  The  ass  began  to  bray,  and  threatened  to 
denounce  to  the  neighbours  the  presence  of  visitors  who  walked  stealthily. 
Feigned  terror  of  the  bystanders.  The  unlucky  animal  was  silenced  by 
having  its  tail  pulled,  an  infallible  recipe,  it  appears,  for  closing  the  mouths 
of  loquacious  donkeys.  The  alarm  over,  my  friend  was  shown  the  famous 
stone,  fitted  into  a  recess  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  stable,  and  partly 
looeened.  It  was  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  other — that  is 
to  say,  the  line  descending  vertically. 

Some  days  after  this  little  got-up  play,  which  seemed  to  have  produced 
the  desired  effect,  Martin  Boulos,  thinking  the  affair  ripe,  succeeded  in 
taking  away  the  stone,  and  took  it  in  triimiph  to  my  friend.  It  was  then 
that  an  unexpected  thunderclap  occurred.  My  friend  told  him  plainly 
that  the  stone  was  a  mere  forgery.  Martin  Boulos  was  forced  to  confess 
his  guilt,  and  went  away,  leaving  his  pretended  stela  in  the  hands  of  him 
he  would  have  cheated,  only  too  glad  to  have  got  off  so  cheaply. 

•  When  I  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  1873, 1  found  the  stela  of  Martin 
Boulos  deposited  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  St  Sauveur.  I  took  a 
photograph  of  it  as  a  curiosity.  The  false  stela  has  much  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  original,  only  the  impostor  has  chosen,  as  less  difficult  to  work, 
a  softer  limestone.  The  inscription  is  copied  line  for  line  and  letter  for  letter. 
But  the  modem  engraver  has  committed  numerous  errors,  either  in  confus- 
ing one  letter  with  another,  or  in  joining  together  separate  characters,  or 
in  leaving  blank  spaces  in  the  parts  too  much  defaced  to  be  deciphered  by 

The  false  stela  of  the  Temple  was  not  long  without  its  pendant  I  find 
in  my  note-book  the  following  lines,  written  before  my  departure  for 
Constantinople,  proving  that  Martin  Boulos  was  already  busy  preparing 
his  forgeries  :  "  Martin  had  foimd  in  the  village  a  stone  with  inscription, 
half  buried  ;  only  two  lines  were  visible  above  ground."  I  left  Jerusalem 
without  having  had  the  leisure  to  verify  this  statement,  which,  at  this  time, 
I  had  no  i-eason  to  suspect.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  false  monument,  as  I  after- 
wards acquired  the  material  proof. 

The  reason  which  determined  the  imposter  to  localise  it  at  Selwan 
was  that  I  had  discovered  some  months  before  at  this  place,  and  had  cut 
from  the  rock,  the  two  archaic  Hebrew  inscriptions  before  mentioned. 
This  tit^bit  was  apparently  reserved  for  me.  My  sudden  departure  baffled 
Martin  Boulos,  who  sought  other  dupes. 
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It  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Brother  Lievin,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1872,  that  the  pretended  inscription  was  introduced  into  the 
Jerusalem  market  about  this  time.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  on  the 
matter  with  M.  Mourad  Hilperu  and  Mr.  Shapira,  antiquity  dealers  in 
the  Holy  City.  The  latter  had  had,  at  least,  a  squeeze  of  the  inscription  in 
his  hands.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  through  the  medium  of  one  of  these 
persons  that  it  was  sold  or  re-sold  to  its  final  purchaser.  At  any  rate,  a 
very  learned  and  honest  man  living  in  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  and 
induced  to  buy  the  stone.  When  I  returned  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1874  I 
had  occasion  to  examine  the  monument  itself,  and  I  took  a  photograph  of 
rt  It  was  not  without  trouble  that  I  succeeded  in  undeceiving  its 
possessor,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription.  It  is 
a  very  hard  block  of  limestone.  The  inscription  is  composed  of  eight  lines 
of  Greek  characters,  not  deeply  engraved,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  sense.  Scarcely  can  here  and  there  be  recognised  a  few 
incoherent  and  barbarously  spelt  words.  It  is  probably  this  puzzling 
feature  which  raised  the  curiosity  of  the  buyer,  and  made  him  fall  into  the 
trap.  He  is  a  clever  Greek  scholar,  and  it  is  certain  that  put  before  a 
translatable  inscription,  such  as  the  clumsy  reproduction  of  the  stela  of 
the  Temple,  he  would  have  recognised  the  imposture  at  first  sight. 

The  forger  had  this  time  very  cunningly  placed  himself  on  the  footing 
of  untranslatableness.  These  tactics  have  been  employed  with  full  success 
in  the  fabrication  of  the  Moabite  crockery,  whose  purely  fantastical 
epigraphs  have  deluded  the  most  learned  interpreters  of  Germany,  and 
have,  just  on  that  account,  determined  their  conviction.  The  characters  of 
the  false  Greek  inscription  of  Selwan  visibly  proceed,  moreover,  as  regards 
shape,  from  those  of  the  stela  of  the  Temple.  Although  the  foi^er  has 
carefully  refrained  from  reproducing  the  same  words,  he  has  unconsciously 
fallen  again  into  certain  combinations  of  letters,  betraying  the  model 
placed  before  his  eyes.  At  the  same  time  Brother  Lievin  sent  me  the 
squeeze,  or  the  copies  of  a  series  of  pretended  ancient  monuments,  recently 
discovered,  and  stored  in  the  shop  or  the  back  shop  of  M.  Mourad  Hilperu 
and  of  Mr.  Shapira.  I  immediately  perceived  that  they  were  apocryphal, 
and  I  hastened  to  put  my  friend  on  his  guard  against  this  attempt,  where 
I  easily  discerned  the  working  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  band  of  forgers, 
whose  leaders  were  personally  known  to  me. 

It  was,  first,  the  reproduction,  pretty  well  executed,  on  stone,  of  a 
Nabathean  inscription  from  Gumm-er-resds,  of  which  I  possessed,  since 
1869,  a  squeeze.  This  squeeze,  ofiered  by  me  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum,  Semiticarum,  through  the  medium  of  M.  de  Yogli^, 
has  been  the  object  of  a  learned  study  by  this  latter  and  by  M.  Renan.  I 
at  once  recognise^  my  old  acquaintance.  Afterwards  came  the  copy,  in 
pencil,  of  a  second  inscription,  not  less  fantastic  than  the  first.  It  is  the 
one  which  Mr.  Koch,  in  his  work*  on  the  Moabite  pottery,  represented  on 
his  Plate  IV,  No.  2.    The  eager  champion  of  the  authenticity  of  the 

1  "  Moabitiscb  oder  Selimisch.*'    Stuttgart,  18/6. 
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Moabite  crockery  has  not  seen  that  this  inscription  is  another  reproduction, 
extremely  disfigured,  of  the  inscription  of  Oumm-er-res&s  !  It  is  sufficient 
to  reverse  his  drawing,  which  he  has  placed  upside  down,  and  to  compare 
it  letter  for  letter  with  the  said  inscription,  for  the  thing  to  become 
immediately  obvious,  although  the  characters  are  interpreted  in  the  most 
artless  manner,  and  several  of  them  have  been  omitted. 

Next  appeared  a  grotesque  head  of  a  statue  in  limestone,  ornamented 
<m  the  neck  and  on  the  skull  with  unlikely  Moabite  inscriptions.  In  1874 
I  took  a  photograph  of  this  head,  which,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  dug  up 
at  Jerusalem  itself,  and  was  estimated  by  its  possessor  at  £20  sterling.  It 
presents  a  curious  particularity  in  its  coarseness.  The  features  recall  in  a 
striking  manner  those  of  Martin  Boulos  himself.  This  imconscious  imita- 
tion is  a  well-known  occurrence  in  the  primitive  arts,  where  the  artist 
reproduces,  so  as  to  speak,  unconsciously,  his  individual  or  ethnical  type. 
Again,  there  was  produced  an  illegible  inscription,  engraved  on  a  fragment 
of  a  porphyry  column,  an  inscription  of  Medeba,  containing  it  was  asserted 
the  account  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Moabites  by  the  Israelites,  under 
the  command  of  Moses. 

J*en  passe  et  des  meiUeurs.  I  will,  however,  make  an  exception  for  the 
following  case  : — In  a  letter,  dated  October  28,  1871,  Brother  Lievin  sent 
me,  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople,  the  copy,  in  pencil,  of  an  inscription 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Martin  Boulos.  The  latter  pretended 
to  have  obtained  this  copy  from  a  Bedouin.  The  original  existed,  according 
to  him,  in  a  locality  situated  beyond  Jordan.  Shortly  afterwards  I  received 
a  squeeze.  The  inscription  is  composed  of  four  lines  of  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, clumsily  imitated  from  those  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  and  pleasantly 
intermingled  with  Greek  letters.  Underneath  are  three  lines  of  cuneiform 
characters.  The  presence  of  the  cuneiform  on  this  new  specimen  of  forgery 
was  in  no  way  surprising  to  me,  for  I  had  obtained,  at  Jerusalem,  some 
months  before,  the  copy,  made  by  an  Arab,  of  a  brick  with  a  cuneiform 
inscription  of  respectable  appearance.  This  brick,  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  authentic,  had  fallen,  I  know  not  by  what  chance,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bedouins  beyond  Jordan.  I  had,  nevertheless,  not 
succeeded  in  seeing  the  original  In  any  case,  it  was  this  brick  that  had 
partly  served  Martin  Boulos  as  a  model  for  the  fabrication  of  his  bilingual 
text.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  fresh  attempt  was  not  more  successful 
than  the  preceding  ones,  and  that  the  Moabitico-cuneiform  inscription 
remained  on  his  hands. 

At  the  end  of  1873,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1874,  during  the  mission 
confided  to  me  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  I  picked  up  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  industry  of  these  Jenisalemite  forgers.  A  certain  Mr. 
Albengo  accosted  me  one  day  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
taking  me  aside,  offered  me  for  sale  a  little  intaglio,  a  red  camelian,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  On  the  widest  side  was 
engraved  an  inscription  of  four  lines  in  Hebrew  archaic  characters  of  rather 
strange  aspect,  copied  somewhat  coarsely  from  those  of  the  Moabite  Stone. 
The  inscription  was  reversed  like  those  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  seals 
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intended  to  reproduce  by  impression  the  letters  in  a  right  sense.  It  could  be 
read  without  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the  intentional  or  accidental  anomalies 
of  several  letters : — "  The  servant  of  Jehovah,  David,  King."  The  very 
own  seal  of  King  David  !  and  that  for  the  modest  sum  of  ten  francs  ! 
It  was  really  given  away.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  did  not  avail 
myself  of  this  tempting  offer.  I  contented  myself  with  taking  an  impressioa 
and  a  sketch  of  the  object,  of  whose  future  fate  I  am  quite  ignorant. 
Perhaps  it  will  reappear  one  day  in  the  collection  of  some  less  sceptical 
amateur. 

I  now  come  to  another  series  of  forgeries.  In  1874  I  purchased  from  an 
Arab  mason,  as  a  curiosity,  an  inscription  on  limestone,  alleged  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Wadi-Qaddoum,  one  of  the  little  valleys  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  inscription,  glaringly  false,  is  a  hybrid  mixture  of 
square  Hebrew  and  of  Himyaritic  or  Sabaean  characters.  One  must  not 
be  surprised  beyond  measure  at  this  borrowing  from  the  Himyaritic 
alphabet.  The  forgers  had  had  at  their  disposal  as  early  as  1870  au^entic 
samples  of  it.  For  a  certain  Jew,  named  Ait)n  Aorcias,  had  brought  from 
Yemen  a  few  Himyaritic  monuments,  among  others  a  very  beautiful  stela 
with  inscription  and  figures,  which  I  have  published  formerly  in  the 
Journal  Aiiatvque.  This  last  circumstance  may  also  help  to  explain  the 
presence  of  letters  belonging  to  the  same  alphabet  of  South  Arabia  in 
fiome  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  false  Moabite  potteiy. 

On  the  4th  October,  1874,  some  Arabs  from  Jerusalem,  of  whose 
names  I  am  ignorant,  brought  me  very  mysteriously  the  cast  of  a  pretended 
antique  inscription.  This  cast  was  curiously  enough  moulded  in  dough.  I 
feigned  to  be  taken  in,  and  I  told  them  to  show  me  the  original,  which 
they  asserted  to  have  taken  away  from  I  do  not  know  where.  The  next 
night  they  came  to  my  house  most  cautiously,  like  conspirators,  and 
solemnly  produced  a  white  marble  slab.  Upon  it  was  engraved,  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  a  servile  imitation  of  a  Jewish  shekel  of  the  year  1,  with 
its  well-known  Hebraic  legend  in  archaic  characters,  "  Shekel  of  IsraeL* 
Nothing  was  wanting,  not  even  the  vase  called  Manna  vase,  figuring  always 
on  the  obverse  of  this  type  of  shekel,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  legend. 
The  letters  are  not  too  badly  imitated.  The  shape  of  the  slab  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  had  previously  served  as  a  casing  wedge  in  an  Arab  arch. 
The  stone  smelt  strongly  of  petroleum.  I  offered  half-a-sovereign  for  it. 
This  paltry  sum  was  rejected  with  scorn,  and  the  indignant  fellows 
retired  with  their  unappreciated  chef  dctuvre  to  seek  some  more  credulous 
amateur.' 

Why  the  forgers  had  fixed  their  choice  upon  this  model  of  a  shekel  is  easy 
to  guess.  Just  about  this  time  a  great  many  silver  shekels  had  been  found 
in  Palestine,  piled  up  in  a  vase  sealed  with  lead.  These  shekels  had  been 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  had  acquired  a  good  number  of  them.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  principle  is  always  the  same,  the  forgers  take  aa  a 
basis  of  operation  authentic  antiquities  to  which  their  attention  is  attracted 
by  a  recent  discovery. 

In  1874  I  published  a  handsome  crowned  and  bearded  head  of  a  statue. 
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picked  up  close  to  Uie  8q>ulchres  of  the  Kings  at  Jerusalem  by  some  Arab 
workmen  who  were  collecting  stones  for  a  building.  I  suggested  to 
identify  it  with  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose  statue  formerly 
figured  in  the  Temple  on  the  very  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  infor- 
mation did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  and  the  forgers  lost  no  time  in  setting 
to  work  on  this  new  datum. 

Some  time  after  they  brought  to  a  European  residing  at  Jerusalem  a 
head  of  a  statue  of  hurried  workmanship,  in  soft  white  limestone,  that  had 
been  carefuUy  blackened,  pretending  to  look  like  basalt  The  following 
inscription  was  engraved  round  the  head  : — 

AVBVrrVSHASPIAKVB 

It  is  easy  to  reconstitute  the  intended  words,  oddly  mutilated — 

AVOVBTVB   HADRIANV8 

I  Uttle  expected,  I  must  confess,  this  astonishing  epigraphic  confirmation  ci 
my  conjectures.  The  author  of  this  beautiful  masterpiece  was  again  the 
aforesaid  indefatigable  Martin  Bouloa 

In  October,  1881,  a  large  massive  silver  ring  was  offered  to  the  Russian 
Archimandrite  of  Jerusalem.  It  measured  4  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and  had  a  circular  bezel  of  the  same  metal,  upon  which  was  engraved  in  a 
round,  an  inscription  of  a  star  with  six  rays,  formed  by  two  intersected 
triangles.  On  the  centre  of  the  bezel  was  represented  a  sort  of  vase  on  a 
foot,  a  cup  or  lamp,  or  rather  a  censer,  suspended  by  a  triple  chain,  and 
recalling  singularly  the  censer  that  exists  upon  certain  mediaeval  monu- 
ments of  Palestine.  The  object,  at  least  so  it  was  asserted,  had  been  found 
at  Silo6.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  this  origin  was  attributed  to  it 
Attention  had  just  been  drawn  to  this  locality  by  the  discovery  of  the  weU- 
known  Hebrew  archaic  inscription  of  the  acqueduct  of  Silo6.  The  ring 
had  been  secretly  brought  to  the  Ajrchimandrite,  and  its  immediate 
acquisition  was  urged,  otherwise  it  was  threatened  to  be  offered  elsewhere. 
The  antiquity  makers  and  vendors  who  are  working  in  Jerusalem,  are 
perfectly  weU  acquainted  with  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  Europeans 
living  in  this  city  on  the  subject  of  antiquities,  and  they  know  how  to  turn 
it  to  good  account  if  occasion  requires. 

I  was  then  Yice-Consul  at  Jaffa.  The  Archimandrite  at  once  sent  me 
impressions  and  a  good  drawing,  requesting  me  to  give  him  my  opinion  by 
telegraph.  I  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  him  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
shameless  impostor,  and  the  possessor  was  begged  to  take  his  merchandise 
elsewhere.  The  inscription,  of  whose  apocryphalness  there  could  be  no 
possible  doubt,  seemed  to  me  rather  difficult  to  decipher.  The  characters 
appeared  to  have  been  partly  borrowed  from  the  alphabet  of  the  Moabite 
Stone,  and  partly  from  that  of  the  ancient  shekels,  or  Jewish  coins,  of  the 
period  of  the  Maccabees.  It  began  by  the  word  "  izk,"  seal — a  word  rare 
and  even  unknown,  under  this  Hebrew  form.  It  was  visibly  borrowed 
from  the  Chaldean  text  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi,  18),  where  it  is  said  that  Darius 
sealed  with  his  seal  the  lion's  den,  into  which  the  prophet  had  been  thrown. 
Afterwards  came,  as  it  seemed,  the  name  of  Jairus.  The  remainder  was 
hardly  intelligible.     I  only  recognised  with  certainty  the  word  "  E^hal," 
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aasemblj.  But  each  frauds  are  really  not  worth  the  trouble  of  serioualj 
disputing  the  meaning  intended  by  their  often  most  ignorant  authors.  I 
shadl  merely  point  out  that  the  maker  of  this  pretended  old  Hebrew  silver 
seal  seems  to  have  taken  his  first  idea  fropi  the  mediseyal  seals  and  bulls  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  of  which  he  must  have  had  some 
specimens  at  hand.  The  incenser  engraved  in  the  centre,  the  circular 
disposal  of  the  legend,  the  star  substituted  for  the  cross,  which,  on  the 
mediaeval  bulls,  marks  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  inscription,  are  so 
many  characteristics  betraying  the  servile  imitation  of  the  modeL 

Among  the  few  antiquities  existing  in  the  Greek  convent  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  near  Jerusalem,  I  noticed  a  Jewish  ossuary,  in  every  respect  similar 
to  those,  tolerably  numerous,  collected  by  me  in  Palestine.  It  was  a  small 
box  pf  soft  limestone,  on  four  feet.  The  front  was  ornamented,  as  usual, 
with  roses,  traced  with  a  compass.  The  ossuary,  perfectly  authentic,  came, 
it  was  said,  from  M&lha,  a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem.  Upon  the 
ornamental  front  was  engraved,  in  two  long  lines,  partly  on  the  edge, 
partly  on  the  side  itself,  a  splendid  Moabite  inscription,  perfectly  false.  I 
greatly  astonished  the  possessors  of  the  monument  by  revealing  to  them 
the  fraud,  which  they  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  This  time  the  S3rstem 
is  different ;  we  no  longer  have  to  deal,  properly  speaking,  with  a  forgery, 
but  with  a  falsification.  1  have  taken  a  photograph  of  this  Moabitised 
ossuary. 

These  few  examples  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  us  under  new  aspects 
the  activity  of  the  Palestinian  forgers,  to  whom  we  owe  the  production  of 
the  Moabite  potteries,  and  of  the  Shapira  manuscript.  They  prove  to  us 
that  these  two  memorable  mystifications  are  far  from  having  been  sole 
attempts ;  but  that  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  series  of  systematic 
facts,  which  have  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  them.  The  forgers, 
I  repeat,  have  not  said  their  last  word.  We  may  expect  to  see  them  renew 
the  attack.  The  public  is  to-day  amply  edified,  and  we  hope  will  receive 
them  as  they  deserve.  Such  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  article,  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  epilogue  of  the  history  of  the  Shapira  manuscript. 

Ch.  Clkrmont-Gannbau. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  Geological  Expedition  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  one  detail,  the 
•eotion  across  North  Palestine,  successfully  accomplished.  Professor  Hull 
returned  to  London  on  Februarj  12th,  bringing  with  him  the  materials  for 
oonstructing  a  geological  map  of  the  H0I7  Land  rery  much  in  adrance  of  anything 
which  could  hitiierto  be  attempted.  He  is  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  detailed 
report,  which  will  not,  howerer,  be  ready  for  some  time  yet.  Meanwhile,  how- 
erer,  we  shall  be  able  to  publish  a  popular  account  of  his  Journey,  the  first 
instalment  of  which  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Quartetiif  Statement, 


The  leading  features  of  his  report  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — ^Professor 
Hull  has  traced  the  andent  margin  of  the  G-ulf  s  of  Suez  and  Akabah  to  the 
height  of  200  feet  above  their  present  leyel,  so  that  the  whole  country  has  been 
submerged  to  that  extent,  and  has  been  gradually  rising.  As  one  most  interesting 
result  of  this  rise,  the  Professor  is  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there 
may  hare  been  a  continuous  connection  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  If 
his  fact  is  established,  it  will  place  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  narratire 
on  an  entirely  new  footing.  As  regards  the  Dead  Sea,  he  hss  discoTcred  that  it 
formerly  stood  at  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  above  its  present  level ;  that  is 
to  say,  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  history  of  this 
gradually  lowering  of  the  waters  will  form  a  special  feature  in  Professor  HulPs 
forthcoming  report.  He  has  also  found  evidences  of  a  chain  of  ancient  lakes  in 
the  Sinaitic  district,  and  of  another  chain  in  the  centre  of  the  Wftdy  Arabah,  not 
fitr  from  the  watershed.  The  great  line  of  feature  of  the  WAdy  Arabah  and  the 
Jordan  Talley  has  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The 
materials  for  working  out  a  complete  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  remarkable 
depression  are  now  ai^ulable.  They  are  found  to  differ  in  many  details  from  the 
one  furnished  by  Lartet.  The  terraces  of  the  Jordan  have  been  examined,  the 
most  important  one  being  600  feet  above  the  present  sur&ce  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
relation  of  the  terraces  to  the  surrounding  hiUs  and  valleys  shows  that  these 
features  had  already  been  formed  before  the  waters  had  reached  their  former 
level.  Sections  have  been  carried  east  and  west  across  the  Arabah  and  the 
Jordan  Valley.  Two  traverses  of  Palestine  have  also  been  made  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan. 

Meantime,  Dr.  GkHdon  Hull  has  taken  more  than  a  hundred  photographs, 
chiefly  of  places  never  b^ore  figured.  These  are  now  being  printed,  and  a  list 
of  them  will  be  readj^^af^SminJ^Quarterlif  Statement.  As  regards  Mr.  Henry 
Hart  and  Mr.  Bc^naSi  Lai^^^e^ihe  two  "  volunteers,"  the  former  has  made 
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valuable  botanical  and  other  collections,  which,  howerer,  were  not  made  for  the 
Committee,  who  allowed  these  gentlemen  to  join  Professor  Hull  on  the  condition 
of  their  paying  their  own  expenses,  and  hftye  therefore  no  olaim  upon  them  for 
their  disooTcries. 

On  the  arriral  of  the  party  at  Qit^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letters  of  Fnrfeseor 
Hull,  Captain  Kitchener  left  them  and  returned  to  £gypt  alone,  and  by  a  new 
route.  Mr.  Armstrong  went  on  with  Professor  Hull  as  &tr  as  Jerusalem,  wher« 
he  remained  for  some  weeks  working  up  the  map  from  the  observations,  plans* 
and  sketches  taken  by  Captain  Kitchener  and  himself  in  the  W4dy  Arabah. 
This  done,  he  prooeeded  to  Cairo  and  received  from  Captain  Kitchener  his 
reports — (1)  on  the  tc^graphical  work  of  the  Expedition ;  (2)  of  his  own  ride 
aoross  the  Desert  from  Gaza  to  Ismailiyeh,  and  the  map  of  the  route.  He 
arrived  in  England  on  Wednesday,  March  12th. 

It  is  too  late  to  publish  the  mi^  and  reports  with  this  number  of  the 
QuarterUf  StatemeiU,  It  will,  however,  be  interesting  to  select  one  or  two  of  tbe 
most  striking  points.  Captain  Kitohraiflr  received  from  an  Arab  a  version  of 
the  story  of  Palmer's  muitler,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which  differs 
materially  from  the  accounts  already  puUished ;  he  found  the  natives  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  vigour  with  which  Sir  Charles  Warren  hunted  down  the 
murderers,  of  whom  the  most  guilty  is  still,  however,  at  large  ;  he  visited  the 
Temple  at  Sabul  el  Khadeim ;  he  has  advanced  a  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  and 
purposes  of  the  nawamis  concerning  which  Palmer's  **  Desert  of  the  Exodus"  gives 
a  good  account.  On  the  way  from  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea  he  found  traces  of  an 
old  city,  about  a  mile  north-east  of  the  Bay  of  Akabah ;  he  made  a  triao^gulation 
of  the  whole  valley,  and  in  his  report  describes  the  conformation  of  the  ground ; 
he  visited  Petra  with  the  rest  of  the  party;  he  describes  the  distribution  of  the 
tribes  over  the  ancient  Edom,  and  he  corrects  and  fixes  the  shape  and  positions 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


One  passage  may  be  quoted  at  length : — 

'*  Mr.  Armstrong  explored  the  country  towards  the  east»  and  found,  six  miles 
north  of  Feidan,  the  ruins  of  a  small  town  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  bold  and 
precipitous  diib.  The  ruined  walls  are  from  a  fdot  to  8  feet  high  ;  the  stones 
are  roughly  squared,  and  of  no  great  size ;  there  are  some  black  heaps  whiefa 
resemble  clay  heaps,  and  show  that  very  probably  ancient  mines  may  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.*'  No  name  could  be  obtained  from  this  ruin; 
indeed  the  difficulty  of  getting  names  at  all  in  the  WAdy  Arabah  is  very  great, 
because  there  are  no  natives  to  ask  them  of.  Other  remains  and  indications  of 
former  buildings  were  observed  on  the  eastern  side;  as  in  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
there  were  formerly  terraces  on  the  valley  slopes  irrigated  by  the  streams 
which  now  run  to  waste.  Also,  Captain  Kitchener  heard  many  stories  and 
reports  concerning  the  ruins  which  lie  east  of  the  hills  of  which  Petra  is  one. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Laborde  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  yet  been  in 
this  district.  His  ride  through  it  was  too  hasty  to  allow  of  exploration,  yet 
Captain  Kitchener  speaks  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  his  plan  of  Petra. 
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Anoiher  interefting'  find  wm  made  by  Mf.  Hart,  in  bis  botanioal  ranblet , 
at  a  place  called  Eburbet  Lubiusb.  "  Tbeee  remains  consist  of  »  large  number 
of  natoamis ;  some  of  wbicb  are  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state  of  preserration. 
Tbey  are  dotted  about  thicklj  over  tbe  site,  without  anj  plui,  and  the  open- 
ings in  them  baring  no  special  direction.  ▲  few  loose  stone  walls  near  some 
of  them  bare  the  appearance  of  baying  been  thrown  up  recently  round  tents. 
Bndodng  the  greater  number -of  these  -nawamis  is  an  ancient  wail,  following  the 
contour  of  the  bill  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  only  the  foundations  now  remain, 
but  they  were  of  massiye  undressed  masenry  of  apparently  Tery  remote 
antiquity.  Inside  the  wall  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  oblong  building  of  similar 
maaoniy,  Teiy  probably  an  ancient  temple.  Unfortunately,  the  remains  are  so 
mined  that  it  is  impossible,  without  considerable  labour,  to  thoroughly  explore  or 
measure  the  monument.  Only  one  comer  could  be  determined,  the  remainder 
being  corered  by  heaps  of  maasiTe  stone  Uooks.*' 


The  cost  of  the  Expedition  has  been  about  £2,000.  The*  publication  of  the 
results  must,  bowerer,  be  added.  A  large  part  of  the  bill  remains  to  be  paid. 
The  subscribers  of  the  Society  will  perhaps  make  a  note  of  this  fact. 


The  small  piece  of  the  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  oonsis&g  of  550  square 
miles,  has  been  reduced  and  engrayed  on  the  same  scale  as  the  modem  Map  of 
Western  Palestine.  Subscribers  to  the  Society  who  wish  to  haye  it  in  order  to 
add  it  to  their  map,,  can  do  so  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  post  free, 
for  eighteenpenoe. 

The  two  yolumes  to  complete  the  ''Surrey  of  Western  Palestine"  are  yery  nearly 
ready.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  completed,  the  Committee  will  take  steps  to  haye 
the  few  copies  which  remain  8ubscrU>ed.  They  would  greatly  prefer  to  see  them 
in  public  libraries,  where  their  contents  would  be  generally  accessible,  and  would 
therefore'  be  much  obliged  if  their  friends  would  phice  them  in  correspondence 
with  librarians' in  any  part  of  the  worlds 


The  only  authorised  lecturers  for  the  Society  f 

(1)  The  Bey.  Henry  Geary,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  Square.    His 

lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
The  Suryey  of  Western  Palestine,  as'  illustrating  Bible  Histoiy. 
Palestine  East  of  the  Jordan. 
The  Jerusalem  Excayations. 
A  Bestoration  of  Ancient  Jerusalem. 

(2)  The  Bey.  James  King,  Yicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Berwick.    His  subjects  are 

as  follows : — 
The  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The  Hittites. 
The  Moabite  Stone  and  other  monuments. 

I  2 
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The  liabilitieB  of  the  Society  on  January  1st  were  ai  f oQowt :— • 

1.  Office  and  Printing  account        .  •  •  •  '  652  17  9 

2.  Memoirs about  500    0  0 

8.  Maps           ,,  750    0  0 

4.  Exploration           „  1,500    0  0 

As  regards  the  second  account,  it  includes  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  books^ 
engraTings,  lithographs,  &a,  now  being  prepared.  This  amount  is  already 
reduced  by  £388.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  amount  spent  on  "  Mf^  and 
Memoirs  "  is  more  than  equalled  by  the  receipts,  so  that,  although  we  do  not 
expect  the  small  maps  to  pay  the  expense  of  production,  which  was  Tery 
heavy,  the  general  fund  will  not  bear  any  part  of  that  expense.  The  third 
account  has  now  been  reduced  by  £800,  and  the  fourth  by  £885. 

The  assets  of  the  Society  are — (1)  a  balance  in  hand  on  March  20th  of  £816 ; 
(2)  the  amount  due  for  the  "Survey  of  Western  Palestine,*'  about  £1,000, 
which  will  be  called  in  on  the  completion  x>f  the  work  in  April ;  (8)  the  copies  of 
the  ''Survey  "  still  unsubscribed  for,  which  will  then  be  offered  to  libraries  and 
the  public ;  (4)  copyrights  of  books,  photographs,  collectionB,  &c.  The  sub- 
scribers will  understand  that  the  liabilities  on  the  Maps  and  Memoirs  have 
noUiing  to  do  with  the  general  fund. 

The  printang  account  is  large,  but  this  will  be  greatly  reduced  during  the 
present  quarter. 

Speaking  roughly,  .without  special  effort  the  Committee  can  reckon  on  a  body 
of  subscribers  whose  guineas  and  half  guineas  amount  to  about  £2,000  a  year : 
their  management  expenses  are  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity,  vis.,  about  £600  a 
year.  The  printing  of  the  Qmarterlff  Statement,  given  to  subscribers,  requires 
about  £400,  while  the  postage  of  the  Journal  comes  to  about  £70  a  year. 

The  following  is  the  classified  division  of  the  year's  expenditure  :— 

Eiq>loration         ••         ..  22*78  per  cent. 

Maps  and  Memoirs        ••  47'48      ,, 

Management       ••         ••  18*04      „ 

Printing 819      „ 

Postage 8*56      „ 

100-00 

Mmrek  20th,  1884.  WALTEB  MOBBISON, 

Son,  Treaeurer, 


The  income  of  the  Society,  from  December  12th  to  March  21st  inclusive, 
•mrnipt^  in  all,  including  subscriptions,  lectures,  and  payment  for  maps, 
memoirsjand  publications,  to  £2,612  8«.  lOd.  On  March  21st  the  balance  in  the 
Banks  was  £816. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  convenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneces* 
saiy  the  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 
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SnbecribeiV  'who  do  not  receiye  the  QuaHerly  Statement  regularly,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  eniatled  to,  receiy^.  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
giro  rise  oecasioBallj  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  give  erery  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributorB  to  the  pages  of  the 
QuarterUf  Statement^  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be,  distinctly  understood  that 
by  publishing  them  in  t^e  Quarterly  Statement  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


THE  PALESTINE  PILaRIMS*  TEXT  SOCIETr. 

Snolosed  with  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  StaiemetU  will  be  found  a 
pvospeotus  of  the  objects  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society,  newly 
esti^lished  under  the  Directorate  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  The  Society  proposes 
to  issue,  as  funds  permit : — 

(t)  The  whole  series  of  eariy  pilgrims'  trayels  in  the  Holy  Land,  translated 

and  annotated. 
(2)  The  passages  from  the  early  Eathers  which  relate  to  the  topography 

and  geogr^>hy  of  the  Holy  Land. 
(8)  Those  passages  from  the  Talmud  which  bear  upon  these  questions. 
(4)  The  early  Arabio  and  Persian  descriptions  of  the  country  in  trans- 
lation. 
(6)  Such  portions  of  Prooopius  and  the  Bysantine  historians  which  are 
concerned  with  Palestine. 
As  regards  the  fint  of  these  ol)jects,  the  Council  of  the  Society  will   be 
able  to  make  use  of  the  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Titus  Tobler,  in  his  collection  of 
texts,  published  first  in  Germany,  and  next,  with  the  collaboration  of  M.  Aug. 
Molinier,  in  the  Q«)graphical  series  of  the  SociStS  de  V  Orient  Latin,  a  society 
whose  excellent  work  is  too  little  known 'in  this 'country.    An  account  of  it« 
publications,  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith,  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  February 
16th,.  1884.    The  texts  published  by  Tobler,  and  by  the  French  Society,  are  not 
translated,  and  it  is  felt  thai  in  order  to  make  them  generally  useful  in  this 
country  they  must  be  published  in  English.    Each  pilgrim's  narrative  will  be 
issued  with  separate  introduction  and  notes,  and  a  map  showing  his  route  in 
Syria.    The  eariy  Fathers,  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
historians,  hare  nerer  been  translated,  or  even  consulted  for  their  topography ; 
while  as  for  the  Talmud,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dosen  scholars  in  this 
country  who  have  even  read  it.    The  Society  is  entirely  sc^mrate  from  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  but  the^ Committee  have  granted  the  use  of  their 
Offices,  and. the  Secretary  of  the  Fund  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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PROFESSOR  HULL'S  LETTERS. 

L 

November  lO^A,  1883. 

This  will  be  my  last  letter  to  you  for  some  time.  We  are  just 
about  to  drop  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  a  sail-boat,  and  then  to  land 
opposite  "Moses*  Wells,"  where  we  camp  to-night  and  to-morrow  (Sunday). 

Our  camels  arrived  here  safely  on  Friday,  and  are  by  this  time 
probably  in  camp  at  the  Wells.  We  are  now  all  here,  some  of  our  party 
having  arrived  yesterday,  my  son  and  I  the  day  previous,  so  as  to  see  to 
everything  connected  with  our  journey,  and  any  objects  of  interest  in  the 
geology  of  the  neighbourhood. 

As  the  grand  escarpment  of  Jebel  Att&kah  presented  so  fine  an 
appearance  from  the  roof  of  our  hotel  yesterday  morning,  we  determined 
to  visit  it ;  so  we  dropped  down  the  bay  and  crossed  over  to  the  pier 
constructed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  for  bringing  stone  over  here  for  the  piers 
and  harbour  of  the  Ship  Canal 

The  rock  is  limestone,  exceedingly  rich  in  fossils,  of  which  we  carried 
away  some,  and  with  part  of  our  baggage  are  sending  them  on  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  await  our  arrival  there. 

Our  Arab  boatmen  proved  right  pleasant  and  hard-working  fellows, and 
when  the  wind  fell,  took  to  their  oars  with  a  will,  chanting  a  monotonous, 
but  not  disagreeable,  refrain  all  the  while. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  just  passed  through  and  embarked  on  board 
Uie  "  Shannon,"  which  has  been  lying  in  the  harbour  for  some  twenty-four 
hours  awaiting  his  arrival.  A  salute  of  eighteen  guns  was  fired  from  the 
fort  in  his  honour  this  morning. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  our  conductor,  Barnard  Heilpem.  He  is 
most  obliging,  and  seems  to  manage  affairs  welL  We  have  also  secured 
the  services  of  the  celebrated  cook,  Ibn  Miriam.  We  are  all  well,  through 
God's  goodness,  and  in  good  spirits,  anticipating  life  in  the  desert ;  to-night 
will  be  our  first  under  a  tent. 

Elindly  address  to  the  care  of  Consul  Moore,  at  Jerusalem. 


Deeember  ^nd,  ld8a 
I  think  my  last  letter  was  dated  from  Suez,  and  lam  now  able  to  announce 
our  safe  arrival  at  Akabah  on  the  27th  ult.,  after  a  very  interesting  but 
somewhat  laborious  journey  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.    We  had  every 
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reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  onr  Towftrah  Bedouins,  who 
have  accompanied  us  thus  far  and  returned  to  their  homes  in  Wftdy  Feiran 
yesterday.  We  spent  three  days  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Musa, 
and  made  the  ascent  of  that  mount,  from  the  top  of  which  Kitchener 
took  angles  to  several  prominent  points,  while  on  the  same  day  Hart 
ascended  Mount  Catharina,  a  feat  hitherto  unperformed  in  one  day,  and 
was  rewarded  by  finding  several  plants  which  are  representative  of  colder 
climes.  From  Jebel  Musa  to  this  place  we  have  taken  the  upper  or 
northern  route  partially  explored  by  the  late  Professor  Palmer,  and  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Laborde,  as  recommended  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Committee  ;  this  has  enabled  us  to  add  considerably  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
geology  and  topography  of  this  district,  while  my  son  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  numerous  photographs  of  disteicts  which  will  be 
entirely  new. 

On  Saturday  week  we  traversed  a  magnificent  gorge,  cut  through  granite 
cliffs  and  extendiug  for  several  miles,  which  we  believe  has  not  hitherto 
been  described,  though  it  may  have  been  visited  by  Laborde  and  Palmer ; 
it  commences  at  the  head  of  the  W&dy  el  Ain,  and  on  Sunday,  25th,  we 
encamped  lower  down  the  same  valley.  We  foimd  the  escarpment  of  the 
Tlh  in  the  district  where  we  crossed  much  more  broken  and  indeter- 
minate than  is  generally  represented  on  the  maps,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  several  large  faults  or  dislocations  of  the  strata  which  traverse  that 
district  in  a  generally  north  and  south  direction ;  and  we  have  finally 
determined  the  position  of  the  leading  line  of  fracture  to  which  at  least 
this  portion  of  the  WAdy  el  Arabah  primarily  owes  its  existence.  I  regret 
to  have  to  announce  that  our  course  towards  the  Salt  Sea  by  this  valley 
is  barred,  owing  to  a  blood  feud  between  the  Alowyn  and  Teyahah  tribes  ; 
this  is  a  serious  disappointment  to  us  all,  as  it  may  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  visit  the  southern  extremity  of  that  sea.  We  have,  however, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Sheikh  Mohammed  Ibn  Jad  (of  the  Alowyn 
tribeX  by  which  he  undertakes  to  escort  us  to  the  W&dy  Musa  and  Petra, 
and  one  day's  march  further  up  the  Arabah,  after  which  we  shall  have 
to  strike  off  west  into  the  Tth  plateau — somewhat  in  the  line  traversed 
by  Palmer,  Drake,  and  Robinson — ^to  Gaza,  whence  we  shall  make  our 
way  by  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.  This  will  enable  us  at  any  rate  to  explore 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Wftdy  el  Arabah,  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
principal  elevations,  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  Qulf  of  Akabah  and  the  Salt  Sea,  and  to  examine  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra,  from  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  home  for  the  first  time 
some  good  photographs.  It  will  also  enable  me  to  make  a  geological 
traverse  of  the  district  bordering  the  southern  extremity  of  Western  Pales- 
tine ;  so  that  there  is  some  compensation  for  our  disappointment  We 
are  all  in  excellent  health  and  good  form,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
marches  and  considerable  fatigue  ;  and  we  have  made  excellent  collections 
illustrating  the  botany,  geology,  and  zoology  of  the  district  we  have 
traversed. 
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in. 

Dmsember  26th, 

My  last  letter  was  written  at  Akabah  :  I  hope  it  has  been  received. 
I  expected  that  my  next  would  be  from  Gaza  or  Jerusalem,  but  a  series 
of  unforeseen  events  has  caused  me  to  date  from  Es  Safeh,  in  the  Ghor. 

Let  me  say  in  the  first  place  that  we  are  all  safe  and  well,  and  that  up 
to  our  entrance  into  the  Ghor  eleven  days  since,  everything  had  gone  as 
prosperously  as  could  have  been  anticipated.  In  my  former  letter  I  stated 
that  our  way  to  Jerusalem  was  blocked,  as  Mohammed  Jad  refused  to  take 
us  down  into  the  Ghor,  and  we  left  Akabah  with  the  full  expectation  of 
reaching  Gaza,  and  so  on  to  Jerusalem.  Oiur  party  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  escort  of  Mohanmied's  brother  Ali,  and  after  some  difficulties 
with  the  Arabs  we  ultimately  got  off  on  3rd  ultimo,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Wftdy  el  Arabah  by  easy  stages,  all  our  party  being  busily  engaged  in 
making  observations  in  their  several  departments. 

On  reaching  the  watershed,  on  the  7th,  Sheikh  Ali  made  an  imexpected 
proposal  to  the  conductor,  Bemhard  Heilpem,  to  the  effect  that  for  a  certain 
sum  he  would  take  us  down  into  the  Ghor,  to  the  camp  of  the  Ghawamehs, 
to  within  two  hours' march  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  thus  enable  us  to  carry  out 
our  original  intention  of  marching  through  the  Arabah  direct  to  Jerusalem. 
We  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  sum  of  100  dollars  (about  £1*7)  was 
agreed  upon,  while  the  Sheikh  promised  to  remain  with  us  in  the  Ghor 
till  means  of  transport  should  arrive  from  Jerusalem.  This  change  of  route 
was  most  acceptable,  as  it  enabled  Kitchener  and  myself  to  carry  out  our 
respective  siurveys  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Arabah,  and  saved  a 
long  and  wearisome  journey  over  the  limestone  tableland  of  the  Tth.  With 
glad  hearts  we  turned  our  steps  up  W&dy  Kusheibeh,  and  pitched  our 
tents  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hor,  which  we  determined,  if  possible,  to 
dimb,  and  also  to  vidt  Petra. 

Mount  Hor  was  an  important  trigonometrical  station  for  Eatchener, 
and  I  was  also  anxious  to  examine  the  geology  of  this  district.  We 
were  soon  visited  by  a  party  of  mounted  Arabs  from  Petra  and  Wftdy 
Musa,  who  demanded  most  exorbitant  terms  for  permission  to  visit  these 
sacred  spots,  and  it  was  only  after  long  discussion,  and  striking  tents  with 
the  determination  to  leave  the  spot  unvisited,  that  anything  like  possible 
terms  could  be  obtained.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  long  before 
daybreak,  our  party  set  off,  guided  by  a  lantern,  and  made  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  where  Kitchener  was  able  to  make  his  observations.  We  then 
descended  into  Petra,  made  a  hasty  visit  of  the  ruins,  and,  af  t«r  passing 
through  scenery  of  the  grandest  kind,  reached  our  camp  long  after  sunset. 
This  expedition  was  attended  with  the  most  interesting  geological  and 
botanical  result&  On  Saturday,  15th,  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  and 
descending  next  morning,  pitched  our  camp  in  the  valley,  where  we  were 
visited  by  Sheikh  Arari,  and  his  party  of  mounted  Bedouins,  from  W&dy 
Mnsa.  We  consented  to  pay  him  30  dollars  for  passing  through  a  portion 
of  his  territory  in  the  Wddy  el  Arabah,  but  have  sternly  refused  the 
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repeated  demands  of  some  of  his  followers  for  further  backsheesh.  Before 
arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  Ghor  we  had  sent  two  Arab  messengers  to 
Jerusalem,  with  intelligence  of  our  arrivaly  and  a  request  that  horses  and 
mules  should  be  immediately  sent  down  by  Mr.  Cook's  agent  to  the 
camp  of  the  Ghawamehs  on  which  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  You  may 
imagine  our  disappointment  on  receiving  the  intdligence,  on  the  return  of 
the  messenger,  that  a  rigid  quarantine  had  been  established  for  all  parties 
coming  from  the  south,  and  that  the  Turkish  governor  had  ordered  that 
we  should  proceed  to  Gaza,  where  we  must  pass  fifteen  days  before  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  mule-drivers  themselves  would  have 
to  remain  with  us  in  quarantine  for  the  same  period.  Unhappily  for  us 
the  agent  requested  further  instructions  before  sending  the  mules,  and 
notwithstanding  that  we  have  sent  two  sets  of  messengers  with  informa- 
tion that  we  have  no  means  of  leaving  this  spot,  we  have  been  now  ten 
days  in  the  Ghor,  practically  prisonera  Sheikh  Ali  refuses  to  cross  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  us,  and  the  Ghawamehs  have  no  means  of 
carrying  baggage.  This  delay,  with  the  probable  quarantine  which  may 
follow  at  Gaza,  is  most  vexatious ;  buf we  have  been  endeavouring  to  turn  our 
enforced  delay  to  the  best  account,  by  making  observations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Kitchener  has  completed  his  triangulation  up  to  the  south  shore 
of  the  Salt  Sea ;  Hart  has  added  largely  to  the  known  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  district ;  Lawrence  has  taken  a  continuous  series  of  meteorological 
observations ;  my  son  has  taken  about  eighty  large  photos,  and  a  good  many 
small  ones  ;  and  I  have  made  a  tolerably  complete  geological  survey  of  the 
W&dy  el  Arabah,  on  the  enlarged  map  of  Dr.  Smith's  atlas,  kindly  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  We  are  in  hourly  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  mules  ;  and  yesterday  we  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
traditions  of  old  England  by  having  for  our  Christmas  dinner  roast  turkey 
and  plum  pudding,  and  we  duly  remembered  our  absent  friends  over 
our  penultimate  bottle  of  claret. 


IV. 

New  Fear's  Da^,  1884. 
I  left  off  my  letter  in  the  Ghor,  and  now  conclude  it  from  Gaza.  Shortly 
after  concluding,  an  Arab  arrived  with  the  happy  tidings  that  he  had  seen 
a  lai^  party  of  mules  and  horses  crossing  the  marsh,  and  that  they  would 
be  with  us  before  sunset.  A  loud  hurrah  greeted  this  news,  and  I  back- 
sheeshed  the  messenger  on  the  spot  Towards  sundown  the  tinkling  of 
bells  was  heard,  and  soon  after  the  whole  cortige  arrived  at  our  camp. 
Preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for  an  early  departure  on  the 
next  day,  and  the  amoimt  of  backsheesh  to  be  presented  to  Sheikh  Ali  and 
the  Ghawameh  Sheikh  was  arranged  between  ourselves  and  the  conductor. 
We  were  astir  early  next  morning,  and  soon  after  sunrise,  mounted  on 
our  spirited  little  horses,  we  were  wending  our  way  through  the  groves 
bordering  the  Salt  Sea.    That  day's  march  was  a  long  one  :  we  crossed  the 
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marsh,  examined  Jebel  Usdum,  and  then  ascending  by  Wftdy  Suweireh 
made  our  way  towards  our  camping  ground,  in  WAdy  el  Abd,  which  we 
did  not  reach  till  three  hours  after  sunset,  making  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle  1  The  following  day  we  camped  at  Tel-el-Mihl,  and  the  day  after  at 
Bir-es-Seba,  a  spot  of  peculiar  interest  to  us  all,  from  its  connection  with 
tiie  patriarch  Abraham.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Tel  Abu  Harari,  and 
yesterday  (December  3l8t)  we  entered  our  quarantine  ground  in  the 
saburbs  of  Gaza.  We  entertained  hopes  to  the  last  that  the  Pasha 
of  Jerusalem  would  have  relented.  But  a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Moore, 
our  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  informed  me  that  his  efforts  in  this  direction  had 
been  unavailing,  and  that  our  only  prospect  of  getting  out  of  quarantine 
before  the  lapse  of  the  fifteen  days  would  be  by  telegraphing  to  Lord 
Dnfferin,  with  the  request  that  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the 
authorities  at  Constantinople.  This  I  have  done,  and  we  now  dwait  the 
result!  This  enforced  imprisonment  will  cause  a  serious  loss  both  of  time 
and  money,  as  we  have  to  bear  all  our  own  expenses,  and,  in  addition,  those 
of  the  muleteers,  and  even  of  the  soldiers  who  are  keeping  guard  over  us. 
One  advantage,  however,  has  resulted.  We  have  been  able  to  make  a 
complete  traverse  across  Southern  Palestine,  and  in  part  by  a  road  not 
hitiierto  explored  by  previous  travellers.  Our  quarters  here  are  comfortable 
and  dieerful,  and  we  are  all  in  good  health.  Kitchener  yesterday  left 
US  on  his  return  to  Cairo.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  on  the  24th  ultimo 
a  party  of  four  Arabs  arrived  from  Cairo  on  camels,  bringing  a  letter  from 
^e  Consnl-General,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Foreign  OflBce  expressing  anxiety  on  our  behalf,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee, consequent  on  the  defeat  of  General  Hicks's  army  in  the  Soudan, 
the  news  of  which  it  was  supposed  might  stir  up  a  hostile  feeling  among 
the  Arabs  towards  Europeans.  We  had  not  before  heard  of  this  unhappy 
event ;  but  it  was  speedily  known  among  all  the  Arabs  around.  We  took 
care  to  inform  them  that  Hicks's  army  was  composed  of  Egyptian  and  not 
of  British  troops.  The  Cairo  Arabs  determined  to  remain  with  us  until 
we  moTed  out  of  the  Ghor,  and  accompanied  us  to  Tel  Abu  Harari,  from 
whence  they  and  Kitchener  proceeded  to  Cairo,  carrying  a  reply  to  the 
letter  of  Sir  E.  Baring.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shapira,  of 
the  Church  Miasionary  Society,  met  me  on  arrival  yesterday,  and  has  been 
most  kind  in  giving  us  assistance  in  various  ways. 


V. 

January  11th,  1884. 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  from  C^za,  where  we  were  sentenced  to 
be  shut  up  in  quarantine  for  fifteen  days.  I  telegraphed  immediately 
to  Lord  Dnfferin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Moore,  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  to  ask  his  Lordship  to  use  his  exertions  for  our  release.  Owing 
to   hia   active   and  friendly  interposidou,  we  received  notice    of   our 
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I'elease  on  the  fifth  day.  This  was  on  Saturday  morning,  and  we  were 
soon  in  the  saddle  to  visit  Qaza  and  its  environs,  and  also  call  on  Rev, 
Mr.  Shapira,  and  thank  him  for  his  unremitting  attention.  Next  day, 
after  Divine  Service  in  the  tent,  we  started  on  our  journey  to  Jaffa,  which 
we  reached  the  day  following,  and  put  up  at  the  hotel  in  the  German 
settlement.  This  enforced  visit  to  Qaza  must  not  be  considered  in  any 
way  as  loss  of  time,  as  far  as  the  journey  itself  is  concerned ;  it  enabled 
Kitchener  and  Mr.  Armstrong  to  join  up  the  survey  to  that  of 
Southern  Palestine,  where  it  terminates  at  Beir-es-Seba,  and  it  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  geological  traverse  of  Southern  Palestine. 
The  coast  journey  from  Gaza  to  Jafia  was  also  of  much  interest  to  the 
whole  party.  We  reached  Jerusalem  on  Wednesday  evening  (9th),  having 
slept  the  previous  night  at  Eamleh,  at  the  hotel  kept  by  another  German 
settler,  the  quarters  being  clean  and  comfortable.  The  ascent  into  the 
central  tableland  of  Judsea  was  most  interesting  to  us  all,  both  on  account 
of  the  geological  and  botanical  observations  it  enabled  us  to  make,  and 
connected  vrith  our  subsequent  expedition  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley  has 
enabled  us  to  make  a  complete  traverse  of  what  may  be  called  the  central 
portion  of  Palestine.  Our  journey  northwards  to  Beyrout  will  complete 
a  third  traverse  (Sea  of  Tiberias  to  Haifa),  as  well  as  enabling  us  to  see 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  exactly  falls  in  with  my  original 
plans.  We  have  been  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Moore  (£[.M.'8 
Consul),  Dr.  Chaplin,  and  several  other  friends  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  including  the  American  Consul,  Dr.  MerrilL  On  account  of  pressure  of 
time,  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  proposed  expedition  into  Moab, 
and  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  descent  into  the  Jordan  Valley,  from 
which  we  have  just  returned.    Our  plans  for  the  future  are  as  follows : — 

We  propose  to  leave  this  on  Monday  morning,  21st,  for  Beyrout,  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Mount  Carmel,  and  thence  northwards  by  the 
coast  road.  This  journey  will  occupy  about  fifteen  days,  and  we  hope  on 
arriving  at  Beyrout  to  find  a  steamer  which  will  take  us  to  Constantinople. 
The  quarantine,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several  months,  has 
upset  eveiything — paralysing  trade,  and  rendering  communications  with 
other  countries  uncertain.  There  is  now  a  prospect  of  its  termination,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Dufferin's  exertions  on  our  behalf 
have  contributed  to  this  much  desired  result.  Under  these  arrangements 
we  hope  to  reach  London  about  the  middle  of  February.  We  have 
despatched  boxes  of  specimens  from  Jaffa,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  will  take 
charge  of  some  of  the  instruments  which  were  brought  out  by  us.  He  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  plotting  the  triangulation,  su^d,  t  believe,  intends 
to  proceed  to  Cairo,  when  it  is  in  an  advanced  state,  in  order  to  confer  with 
Kitchener  before  returning  home. 
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VL 

23r(l  Januanfy  1884. 

Oar  expedition  has  been  bronght  to  a  stand  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner.  We  have  been  snowed  np  in  the  Sacred  City  since  Monday,  and 
will  be  unable  to  move  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

We  had  returned  on  Friday  from  our  expedition  to  Jericho  and  the 
Lower  Jordan  Valley,  and  had  everything  prepared  for  an  early  start  on 
Monday  morning  northwards  to  Beyrout,  when  Bemhard  Heilpem  came 
to  our  bedroom  doors  about  7  a.m.,  saying,  ''You  need  not  get  up, 
gentlemen  ;  you  cannot  move — snow  is  a  foot  deep  already."  And  so  it 
was ;  and  the  fall  continued  during  Monday  and  part  of  Tuesday,  till  it 
readied  2  feet  and  over  in  depth,  and  rendered  all  egress  impracticable. 
Even  the  best  road  in  Palestine,  that  is,  from  here  to  Jaffa,  has  been  closed 
and  the  tel^raph  wire  broken.  Hie  fall  of  snow  was  accompanied  on 
Tuesday  by  a  terrific  gale  from  the  west  Trees  have  been  uprooted  or 
broken  and  much  damage  done.  However,  a  thaw  set  in  last  night,  and 
ocmtinued  to-day,  and  the  weather  now  promises  to  settle.  But  a  four- 
teen days'  journey  on  horseback,  over  mountains  and  valleys,  and  sleeping 
in  tents  by  night,  is  out  of  the  question  now.  Even  if  practicable  (which  is 
doubtful)  I  feel  I  should  not  be  justified  in  exposing  our  party  to  such  a  risk 
to  their  health.  Hie  country  will  be  flooded  for  some  days,  the  rivers 
swollen,  and  the  air  cold  and  damp  in  the  extreme. 

I  have  arranged,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  Jaffa  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
when  we  hope  the  road  will  be  practicable,  and  take  the  first  boat  we  can 
get  to  Beyrout — ^thence  return  home  md  Constantinople.  Even  did  time 
permit,  there  would  be  little  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  remaining 
here  with  the  prospect  of  completing  a  survey  which  could  only  be  pn^rly 
done  in  good  weather.  This  we  might  have  done  liad  it  not  been  for  our 
two  detentions :  one  in  the  Qhor  for  ten  days,  waiting  for  horses  from 
Jerusalem  ;  the  other  of  five  days  in  quarantine  at  Gaza.  This  is  our  third 
fOTcible  detention  since  entering  Palestine,  and  perhaps  the  least  to  be 
expected — ^to  be  snowed  up  in  Jerusalem  ! 

The  results  of  our  expedition,  however,  are  not  materially  marred 
by  this  unlooked-for  obstacle.  The  geology  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Western  Palestine  is  already  pretty  well  known,  and  a  reconnaissance  would 
not  have  resulted  in  any  material  alterations  (as  I  feel  sure)  of  Lartet's 
map.  Our  excursion  to  Jericho,  Mar  Saba,  Bethlehem,  &c.,  together  with 
our  previous  traverse  of  Southern  Palestine,  have  enabled  me  to  obtain  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  structure  both  of  Central  and  Southern  Palestine. 
Of  our  previous  work  in  the  district  of  the  W&dy  el  Arabah  and  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  I  need  not  say  anything  here. 
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NARRATIVE  OP  AN  EXPEDITION  THROUGH  ARABIA 

PETILfflA,  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ARABAH,  AND 

WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

By  Profeasor  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.RS. 

(Geologiflt-in-Chief.) 

The  work  of  the  Palestine  Survey,  which  had  been  partly  completed  in 
Moab  by  Captain  Conder,  RE.,  having  been  interrupted  through  the 
opposition  of  the  Turkish  Crovemment,  the  Executiye  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  detennined  to  undertake  a  ^^ogical 
reconnaissance  of  Western  Palestine  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  in  accordance 
with  the  programme  of  work  to  be  done  under  the  anspices  of  this 
admirable  Society.  The  Topographical  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  had 
now  been  completed  and  published,  so  that  the  time  seemed  ripe  for 
investigating  the  physical  phenomena  of  Western  Palestine,  the  VaUey  of 
the  Jordan,  and  of  the  deep  depression  in  which  lies  the  Salt  Sea.*  An 
offer  to  undertake  this  exploration  having  been  made  to  me  by  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  I  consulted  with  soma  friends  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  countHes  to  be  traversed,  climate  and  other  matters ; 
and  having  received  sufficiently  encouraging  replies,  I  0adly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  began  preparations  for  carrying  it  out : — the  Jjorda  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  having  been  so  good  as  to  grant  me  three  months*  special 
leave  of  absence  from  my  official  duties  in  Ireland. 

I  had  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  physical  history  of  Palestine. 
I  had  read  nearly  everything  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject, 
including  the  great  work  of  M.  Lartet,  the  geologist  attached  to  the 
expedition  of  Uie  Due  de  Luynes,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deliver 
a  public  lecture  on  the  physical  history  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Salt 
Sea  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.*  Little  did  I  think, 
when  delivering  that  lecture,  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  in  a  few 
months'  time  of  testing  the  correctness  of  my  views  by  actual  observation 
on  the  spot  1  Such,  however,  was  the  case ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  I 
was  busily  engaged  in  my  preparations  for  departure  for  the  Holy  Land. 

It  was  of  first  importance  to  choose  suitable  companions.  The  Com- 
mittee kindly  allowed  me  to  select  an  aasiatant ;  and  I  gladly  accepted  the 

^  I  prefer  this  name  to  that  of  the  *']>eftd  Sea^"  a  name  of  much  later 
origin,  and  originating  in  a  misconception.  The  name  '*  Salt  Sea  "  (Gen.  xiv,  3) 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an  inland  lake  of  such  intense  salinity,  and  was 
in  use  at  the  time  when  the  Pentateuch  was  written.  The  Arabic  name  for 
this  lake  is  "  El  Bahr  Lut,"  the  Sea  of  Lot. 

'  An  abstract  of  this  lecture  appeared  in  Nature,  March,  188S. 
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o£for  of  my  son,  Dr.  £.  Ckntlon  Hull,  to  acoompany  me  in  that  ciqsacity, 
and  also  as  honorary  medical  officer  to  the  party.  Captain  Kitcliener,  RE., 
then  in  l^^t,  was  nominated  by  the  Committee  to  undertake  the 
topograi^cal  survey  of  the  W&dy-el-Arabah,  and  northwards  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Salt  Sea,  so  as  to  join  up  the  triangulation  with  that  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine  ;i  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  formerly  Sergeant- 
Major  RK,  who  had  taken  part  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous  survey, 
was  appointed  his  assistant  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  with  what 
pleasure  I  received  the  tidings  of  the  appointment  of  Captain  Kitchener  as 
my  colleague.  I  was  aware  of  his  great  experience  in  the  work  of  the 
Palestine  Survey,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
Arab  tribes  amongst  whom  we  were  to  travel,  and  of  his  ability  to  con- 
verse in  their  language.  AU  this  inspired  an  amount  of  confidence  of 
ultimate  success  I  should  not  otherwise  have  felt,  and  the  result  proved 
that  my  confidence  was  well  founded.  In  matters  connected  with  our 
dealing  with  the  Arabs  I  readily  deferred  to  his  judgment,  which  I  always 
found  to  be  judicious,  while  he  often  acted  as  spokesman  in  our  negociat- 
ions  with  the  Sheikhs. 

It  was  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  party,  and 
towards  the  attainment  of  our  objects,  that  great  prudence  should  be 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  Bedawins  ; — at  least  we  supposed  so.  The 
unhappy  murder  of  Professor  Palmer,  Lieutenant  Gill,  and  their  companions, 
by  the  Bedawins  of  the  Tlh,  was  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  sometimes 
caused  a  cold  thrill  when  I  thought  thereon.  Some  of  my  more  judicious 
friends,  when  speaking  with  me  on  the  prospects  of  my  journey,  accom- 
panied their  congratulations  and  good  wishes  with  gentle  hints  to  beware 
of  the  treacherous  Bedawin,  and  "  to  remember  the  fate  of  Palmer."  They 
little  thought,  kind  soula,  how  they  were  adding  to  my  own  mental 
anxiety,  which  I  trust  I  did  not  allow  any  one  to  share,  or  even  suspect 
I  kept  it  under  lock  and  key,  along  with  Besant's  narrative  of  that 
horrible  tragedy,  and  insisted,  in  reply  to  my  friends,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Professor  Palmer  and  myself  were  entirely  different,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  that  in  the  capture  and  execution  of 
the  murderers  the  Bedawins  had  received  a  lesson  which  they  would  not 
readily  forget— such  being  the  view  that  my  friend  and  counsellor,  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  me.' 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  both  the  scope  and  area  of  the  Elxpedition 

^  The  Palestine  Survey  Map,  published  on  a  scale  of  f  of  an  inch  to  one 
statute  mile,  takes  in  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  fiu*  as  Sebbeh ;  from 
this  the  soothem  boundary  runs  along  Wftdy  Seiyal,  W&dy-el-Milh,  WAdy-ee- 
Seba,  and  the  Widy  Ghuzzeh,  to  the  shore  <A  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  souUi  of 
Oasa. 

»  The  matter  is  very  fully  gone  into  in  Besant's  "  Life  of  Professor  Palmer." 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  afterwards  learned  on  the  spot,  that  Palmer's 
death  was  planned  by  the  agents  of  Arabi  Pasha,  and  that  the  Arabs,  who  were 
to  a  man  on  Aiabi's  side,  were  only  carrying  out  the  orders  they  had  received 
from  Bgypt 
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were  considerably  enlarged  as  time  went  on.  In  the  letter*  of  Mr.  Glaisher, 
F.R.S./ Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  the  route  and 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  were  definitely  settled,  it  was  stated  that  we 
were  to  proceed  overland  to  Egypt,  where  we  should  be  joined  by  Captain 
Kitchener,  and  from  thence  strike  into  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  which  we  were 
to  traverse  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  From  thence  we 
were  to  proceed  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Wftdy-el- 
Arabah,  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  proceeding  along  the 
western  shore  as  far  as  Ain  Jidi  (Engedi),  turn  up  into  the  tableland  of 
Judea  to  Hebron,  from  whence  the  officers  of  the  Engineers  were  to  return 
to  Egypt,  while  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  were  to  preceed  to 
Jerusalem,  and  organise  another  expedition  into  the  Jordan  Valley,  Moab, 
and  Northern  Palestine.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  tour  of  unusual  extent 
and  interest  was  placed  within  our  reach,  including  countries  and  places 
second  to  none  in  importance  from  their  sacred  associations,  their  historical 
antecedents,  and  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed. 
The  Committee  also  took  care  that  everything  should  be  done  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  travellera  Hie  Egyptian  Qovemment,  through 
the  Foreign  Office,  offered  an  escort  as  far  as  Akabah,  the  limit  of  Egyptian 
territory  ;  but  as  we  had  no  reason  for  apprehension  from  the  Arabs  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  kindness  of  Cheriff  Pasha,  who  had  offered  through  Kitchener  to  give 
us  every  assistance  in  his  power.  The  district  where  an  escort  of  soldiers 
was  likely  to  be  of  use  lay  between  Akabah  and  the  Salt  Sea,  and  here 
the  Egyptian  escort  would  be  unable  to  accompany  us. 

The  party  as  it  now  stood  consisted  of  four;  but  it  was  obviously 
desirable  that  it  should  include  a  naturalist,  who  should  make  notes  and 
collections  of  the  representative  fauna  and  flora  of  the  district  to  be 
traversed ;  and  of  a  meteorologist,  who  should  also  make  observations  on  the 
temperature,  rainfall,  and  aneroid  determinations  of  the  levels  of  special 
points  along  our  route.  I  therefore  cast  about  in  my  mind  for  volunteers 
having  the  necessary  time  and  qualifications  to  undertake  those  departments 
of  research,  and  was  most  fortunate  in  both  instances.  Mr.  Henry 
Chichester  Hart,  who  joined  us  in  the  former  capacity,  had  been  personally 
known  to  me  for  several  years  as  an  ardent  investigator  of  the  fiora  of 
Ireland,  having  made  several  reports  on  the  botany  of  special  districts  of 
that  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  had 
also  acted  as  Naturalist  in  the  expedition  of  Sir  George  (then  Captain) 
Nares,  RN.,  to  the  Arctic  regions,  which  had  penetrated  as  far  north  as 
83"*  14'  lat.  To  these  antecedents  Mr.  Hart  added  uncommon  powers  of 
enduring  bodily  fatigue  ;  and  he  proved  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  our 
party,  owing  to  his  imperturbable  good  humour,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  on  natural  history  subjects.  Mr.  Reginald  Lawrence,  Associate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  who  accepted  my  invitation  to  act 
as  Honorary  Meteorologist  to  the  Expedition,  had  also  been  my  personal 

>  Of  date  7th  July,  1883. 
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Mend  for  several  years,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  his  antecedents  and 
ability  I  felt  sore  he  would  prove  the  right  man  to  complete  oar  quorum  ; 
and  in  this  I  was  not  disappointed.  Never,  I  feel  sure,  were  six  persons 
more  happily  associated  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  Throughout  our 
whole  tour  die  utmost  good  feeling  prevailed  amongst  the  members ;  each 
took  an  interest,  not  only  in  his  own  department,  but  in  those  of  the  others, 
and  tried  to  assist  in  them  as  opportunity  offered.  My  son,  having  had 
considerable  practice  in  photography,  undertook  to  bring  home  photographs 
of  the  district  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  and  through  part  of  which  no 
photographer  had  as  yet  penetrated.  Our  expedition  was  thus  tolerably 
complete  in  all  its  branches. 

It  had  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  W.  Frazer,  of  Dublin, 
that  our  progress  might  be  facilitated,  and  our  comfort  increased,  if  the 
travelling  arrangements  were  entrusted  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
T.  Oook  &  Son.  This  suggestion  I  mentioned  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  who  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  John  M. 
Cook,  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm,  at  the  head  o£Sce,  Ludgate  Circus. 
The  result  of  this  interview  was  most  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Cook  offered  to 
undertake  the  whole  of  our  travelling  arrangements,  whether  by  land  or 
sea,  to  provide  tents,  food  and  attendants,  and  to  advance  money  when 
needed  to  the  members  of  the  party.  All  this  was  to  be  done  "  without 
the  slightest  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  firm,''  owing  to  the  interest 
which  Mr.  Cook  personally  took,  not  only  in  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  but  also  in  the  Expedition  which  it  was  about  to  send  out. 

This  handsome  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cook  was  accepted  by  the 
Committee,  whose  energies  were  now  to  be  restricted  to  providing  the 
instruments  for  carrying  out  the  scientific  work  of  the  Expedition, 

Several  days  were  spent  in  London  by  all  the  members  of  the  party  in 
making  preparations.  Theodolite,  compasses,  aneroids,  thermometers, 
photographic  apparatus,  guns,  revolvers,  ammunition,  geological  hammers, 
maps,  suitable  clothes,  stationery,  and  many  other  articles  had  to  be  pro- 
vided, packed,  labelled,  and  despatched.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  to  follow  in 
a  few  days  by  steamer  from  Marseilles,  and  join  us  in  Egypt.  My  son 
and  I  met  the  Committee  in  Adam  Street  for  a  parting  consultation  and 
farewell,  which  was  very  warmly  given  us  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Glaisher. 
On  the  day  following  we  all  dined  with  my  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  H. 
Hall-Houghton,  at  the  National  Club,'  Whitehall,  and  on  Saturday  we  took 
our  seats  for  Dover  in  the  train  at  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  Mr.  Cook  being 
on  the  platform  to  see  us  off,  and  wish  us  "  a  good  journey."  We  crossed 
the  "  silver  streak  "  during  an  interval  of  comparative  tranquility,  and  in 
a  boat,  fortunately,  other  than  the  **  Calais-Douvres,"  so  reached  Paris  in 
the  evening,  without  having  had  to  undergo  the  usual  passage  expe- 
riences. 

'  Mr.  HaH-Houghton  is  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Paleetine 
Ezploration  Fund,  and  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  previous  day. 
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We  left  Paris  for  Milan  by  the  "through  train,"  vid  Bale,  on  Sunday 
evening.  Our  train  was  to  have  been  in  connection  with  another  leaving 
B&le  about  noon,  but  as  we  approached  this  city  our  progress  gradually 
approximated  to  a  walking  pace.  With  a  view,  doubtless,  to  reciprocity,  as 
we  got  impatient  the  train  slackened  pace,  with  the  not  unexpected  result 
that  we  were  late  for  the  train  into  Italy.  The  day  was  wet  and  cold, 
and  in  order  to  pass  a  part  of  it  in  motion  we  took  the  next  train  to 
Lucerne,  hoping  for  a  change.  But  this  beautiful  city  was  draped  in 
sombre  garb.  A  canopy  of  cloud  shrouded  from  our  view  the  mountains, 
while  a  ceaseless  drizzle  damped  our  desire  for  sight-seeing.  Some  of  the 
party,  however,  visited  the  remarkable  "glacier garden  "  near  the  city;  and 
after  dinner  at  the  hotel  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  again  in  the  train, 
notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  being  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps  at 
night.  But  though  night,  all  was  not  dark.  As  we  ascended  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  St.  Gk)thard  Tunnel  the  canopy  of  cloud  melted  away, 
and  about  midnight  the  moon  and  stars  shone  forth,  illuminating  the 
snowdad  heights  on  the  one  hand,  and  throwing  into  still  deeper  shade  the 
ravines  and  frowning  precipices  along  which  we  threaded  our  way.  On 
issuing  forth  from  the  tunnel  on  the  Italian  side,  and  as  break  of  day 
approached,  we  found  the  sky  clear,  and  we  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  amidst  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  which  cheered  our  spirits  ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  we  drove  through  Milan,  visited  the  Cathedral,  and  in 
the  afternoon  took  our  seats  in  the  train  for  Venice,  which  we  reached 
after  dark.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  all  of  our  party  but  myself  to 
find  ourselves  seated  in  a  gondola,  and  piloted  along  through  the  canals  ~ 
under  numerous  archways,  and  alongside  the  dark,  mysterious  walls  of 
houses,  churches,  and  palaces,  to  the  steps  of  Victoria  Hotel,  where  we 
were  soon  comfortably  housed,  to  await  the  departure  of  the  P.  and  0. 
steamship  "Tanjore  "  for  Egypt  on  the  following  Thursday. 

We  endeavoured  to  put  our  time  to  good  account,  and  see  as  much  of 
the  "  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  as  possible.  I  found  that  my  former  visit 
had  in  no  way  lessened  the  pleasure  of  a  second  visit,  and  I  saw  and  heard 
much  that  had  escaped  me  previously.  Engaging  the  services  of  a  very 
efficient  guide,  who  informed  us  that  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Ruskin 
when  collecting  his  materials  for  "  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  we  made  a  very 
full  examination  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  the  Duomo  of  St.  Mark,  and 
other  sights  of  this  wonderful  city  ;  and  in  the  evenings  we  sipped  our 
coffee  under  the  collonade  of  the  Piazza,  listening  to  the  music  of  a  very 
fine  military  band,  or  gazing  with  wistful  eyes  into  the  brilliantly  lighted 
shops,  so  eminently  calculated  to  elicit  the  last  lira  from  the  pocket  of  the 
beholder.  Though  we  made  some  purchases,  I  fear  our  stay  in  Vienna 
did  not  add  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  We  recollected  there 
were  bazaars  in  the  Eastern  cities  we  hoped  to  visit  with  objects  of  still 
greater  novelty  than  those  even  of  Venice. 

Owing  to  the  quarantine  regulations,  the  "Tanjore,"  Captain  Briscoe, 
was  unable  to  come  up  to  the  Grand  Canal,  so  we  left  Venice  in  a  steam 
launch,  in  which  we  were  conveyed  down  through  the  lagoons  to  the  place 
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in  the  bay  where  oor  good  ship  rode  at  anchor.  We  passed  several  islands 
snd  forts,  amongst  others  one  built  by  the  Genoese  in  the  fourteenth 
oentory.  Several  others,  rising  from  ike  lagoons,  were  erected  by  the 
Austrians  in  1859-60.  These  lagoon  islands  are  in  some  cases  of  vast 
extent,  and  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  south.  In  1875,  on  the  5th  January,  a  south  wind  banked 
up  the  waters  till  they  overflowed  most  of  the  islands,  and  for  two  days 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  was  submerged  to  the  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet 

We  found  the  "Tanjore**  crowded  with  passengers  when  our  contingent 
had  come  on  board.  These  included  Cienend  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  party 
returning  to  Egypt,  and  several  persons  bound  for  that  country,  as  well  as  for 
pTprus  and  India,  whose  company  we  enjoyed  till  we  reached  Port  Said. 
In  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  and  steamed  down  the  nearly  smooth 
waters  of  the  Adriatic,  often  out  of  sight  of  land,  but  sometimes  with 
distant  views  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Dalmatia  on  the  other.  One  of  the  islands,  called  *'The  Half-way  Bock," 
rose  as  a  sharp  ridge,  apparently  of  limestone,  from  deep  water. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  we  steamed  into  the  harbour  of  Brindisi 
as  far  as  the  coaling  depOt  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  and  we  had  all 
to  turn  out  of  our  berths  pretty  early,  in  order  to  pass  muster  before 
the  medical  officer,  who  was  pleased  to  give  us  *'a  clean  bill  of  health,** 
without  a  very  strict  diagTiosis  of  each  case.  On  this  and  a  subsequent 
occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  absurd  nature  of  quarantine 
regulationa  Like  the  passport  system,  that  of  quarantine  only  seems 
to  give  to  travellers  gratuitous  trouble  and  expense,  without  accomplishing 
the  object  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  instituted.  How  this  was 
illustrated  in  our  own  case  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequeL  In  the  case  of  the 
*'  Tanjore,"  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  left  Egypt  (from  which  the  cholera 
had  almost  disappeared)  that  any  case  on  board  would  have  manifested 
itself  long  ere  she  had  entered  the  Venetian  waters  ;  yet  she  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  her  passengers  coming  from  the  west 
and  north  of  Europe,  where  cholera  had  never  entered,  were  subjected  to 
inspection  on  reaching  Brindisi  !^ 

We  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  this  port,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
passengers  and  mails  for  Egypt  and  India.  The  time  was  agreeably 
occupied  in  visiting  the  town  and  surrounding  country  in  company  with  one 
or  two  friends,  amongst  whom  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  the  name 
of  Mr.  Sinclair,  RE.,  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Cyprus,  Sir  R 
Biddulph.    Both  the  plants  and  animals  of  this  neighbourhood  indicate 

'  That  Egyptian  cholera  oomes,  not  from  India,  hnt  from  Mecca  and  Mina, 
and  is  generated  amongst  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  annually  are  collected 
lor  sereral  days  within  an  exceedinglj  limited  area,  where  thej  are  9ubjected  to 
the  effects  of  breathing  foul  air,  drinking  corrupted  water,  and  liring  in  filth 
and  privation,  wiU  be  conceded  upon  reading  the  "  Rapport  sur  la  demi^re 
^id^mie  de  Cholera  k  la  Mecque/*  in  the  QazeUe  MSdicale  cP  Orient,  September, 
1883,  by  M.  le  Dr.  Abdur-Bassack. 
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AD  approach  towards  those  with  which  we  were  afterwards  to  become 
familiar  in  Egypt  The  low  cliffs  of  the  shore,  formed  of  jellow  tafaceoni 
limestone,  abound  in  sheUs  of  late  Tertiary  age,*  some  identical  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  waters,  while  the  ground  swarmed  with  bright  green  lizards, 
beetles,  and  ants ;  butterflies,  wasps,  and  flies  also  floated  about  in  the 
air,  giving  abundant  occupation  to  Mr.  Hart  in  collecting  specimens  and 
noting  their  habits.  One  peculiar  species  of  wasp  here  lays  its  eggs  in  little 
balls  of  mud,  in  which  the  larvae  may  generally  be  found. 

The  sub-tropical  vegetation  of  the  district  is  remarkably  ridi.  Here 
the  graceful  date-palm  waves  its  plumes  aloft,  amidst  groves  and  gardens 
of  olive,  figs,  oranges,  vines,  nmlberries,  and  stone-pines.  The  eucalyptus 
has  been  introduced  and  planted  extensively  along  the  roads,  while  the 
hedgerows  are  formed  of  the  bristling  lines  of  the  lai*ge  cactus  (prickly 
pear)  and  aloes.  The  cotton-plant  is  cultivated  in  ground  which  can  be 
flooded,  while  oleanders,  myrtles,  and  other  foreign  plants  adorn  the 
gardens. 

The  town  itself,  the  ancient  Bmndusium,  visited  but  scarcely  seen  by 
thousands  of  travellers  annually,  is  of  much  interest,  from  its  position  and 
history.  It  stands  on  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  harbour,  of  great 
importance  in  Roman  times,  is  capable  of  holding  large  ships.  The  harbour 
is  connected  by  a  causeway  with  a  fortification,  or  castle,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  cliff  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  in  a  commanding  position. 
This  is  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  inmates  are  usefully  employed  in  a 
variety  of  reproductive  works,  such  as  carpentiy,  smiths'  work,  tailoring, 
&a,  at  which  we  found  them  busy  when  visiting  ^e  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  our  arrival  There  is  a  ditch  and  wall,  with  towers  and  gates,  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarosa,  probably  on  the  site  of  more  ancient 
structures,  and  amongst  the  remains  of  Roman  work  are  two  marble 
pillars,  one  broken,  at  the  end  of  the  Appian  Way. 

The  countiy  inland  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  about  200  feet  above 
the  sea,  richly  cultivated  in  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  and  cotton,  with  farm- 
steads surrounded  by  gardens  of  olives,  figs,  and  vineyards.  This  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  h^^h  roads  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  several  ancient 
fountains,  doubtless  coming  down  from  Roman  times,  still  afford  water  for 
thirsty  men  and  animals  by  the  wayside.  The  plain,  fcnmed  of  shelly 
limestone,  beds  of  marl,  day,  and  sand,  was  at  a  very  recent  geological 
period  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  its  uprising  has  added  thousands  of  square 
miles  to  Italian  territory. 

On  Sunday  morning  Captain  Briscoe  held  Divine  Service  in  the  cabin, 
and  read  the  prayers  and  lessons  with  that  solemnity  and  effectiveness 
sometimes  wanting  in  the  more  regular  services  of  the  Church ;  and  at 
3  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbour. 

We  soon  passed  from  the  deep  indigo-blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic  to 
those  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  of  a  greener  tinge,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Atlantic.    The  voyage  was  very  agreeable,  and  we  only  once  came 

1  Pliooene  according  to  Collegno's  map. 
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in  for  a  gale,  wliich  did  not  last  very  long.  The  view  from  the  deck  of 
the  "Tanjore"  on  Monday  towards  the  n<Mrth>eaBt  was  always  striking,  even 
«t  the  distance  from  the  land  at  which  we  sailed.  The  boki  and  nx^kj 
jnoontains  of  Albania  stretched  away  for  miles  from  1^  to  nght>  beyond 
which,  at  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles,  might  be  seen  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  the  son  lighting  up  the  peaks  and  lines  of  escarpment  of  white 
limestone  of  EfHrus,  with  the  island  of  Corfu  in  the  foreground.  Towards 
evening  the  coast  of  Oephalonia  and  Zante  came  in  sight. 

Awaking  next  mcnming,  we  found  ourselves  approaching  Crete  (Oandia) 
mnd  now  a  stiff  gale  was  blowing  from  the  north-east  Bain  also  was  falling, 
and  we  began  to  feel  tolerably  miserable.  The  breakfast  table  was  not  quite 
ms  fully  occupied  as  usual,  and  some  of  us  found  it  convenient  to  retire  to 
oor  cabins  before  we  had  had  time  to  partake  of  a  hearty  meaL  However, 
about  tiflln  the  gale  moderated,  and  we  returned  to  the  deck  to  watch  the 
■oenery  of  the  island,  along  whose  coast  we  were  sailing  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles.  This  island  (as  is  well  known)  is  mountainous,  the 
peaks  of  Mount  Ida  rising  to  7,674  feet,  and  on  this  day  doud-capped  ; 
the  sides  being  cut  into  deep  ravines,  clothed  with  a  slight  tareBt  v^netation. 
Hie  sunshine  effects  were  sometimes  very  beautiful,  the  higher  elevations 
being  so  brightly  white  as  to  resemble  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Alps. 
Towards  evening  the  sky  presented  a  grand  spectacle.  Overhead  the 
stars  shone  forth  from  the  dark  blue  sky,  but  from  time  to  time  the  clouds 
which  hung  over  Crete  were  iUumined  by  brilliant  sheets  of  lightning 
often  bursting  forth  from  behind  the  mountains  like  the  flames  of  a 
volcano  in  active  eruption.  This  scene  lasted  several  hours,  while  brilliant 
meteors  from  time  to  time  streamed  across  the  heavens.  The  beauties  of 
the  sky  were  so  enticing,  and  the  air  so  balmy,  that  it  was  with  regret  we 
turned  into  our  berths  late  at  night. 

Land  now  disappeared  from  view,  and  we  bid  farewell  to  Europe  y  the 
bhte  ring  of  the  horizon  was  unbroken  dmring  the  next  day.  After  sunset 
I  went  to  tiie  bow  of  the  ship  to  watch  the  effect  produced  by  the  medusae 
when  tossed  up  iu  the  foam  of  the  ship's  prow.  It  is  a  sight  full  of  beauty. 
Jgach  sheet  of  white  foam,  as  it  was  cast  aside  by  the  ship's  side,  was  lighted 
by  a  thousand  silver  sparks  caused  by  the  phosphorescence  of  these  pretty 
little  creatures,  quite  invisible  to  the  eye  by  daylight.  I  was  tbld  that 
Bometimes  dolphins  may  be  seen  disporting  themselves  amidst  the  shoals 
of  medusae,  but  on  this  occasion  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  any.  On 
the  1st  November  we  entered  Port  Said  at  10  am.,  and  for  the  first  time 
touched  the  shore  of  the  African  continent ;  I  trust,  with  thankful  hearts 
for  all  the  mercies  we  had  received. 

Slowly  we  steamed  up  the  harbour  towards  our  anchorage,  passing  a 
line  of  steamships  of  several  nations,  chiefly  British.  On  passing  an 
Egyptian  man-of-war  we  received  a  salute  (presumably  in  honour  of 
General  Sir  E.  Wood,  but  the  question  has  not  been  decided  !)  the  men 
standing  all  along  the  bulwarks  with  hand  to  hand  horizontally  extended, 
(ookiDg.  like  so  many  human  crosses  clad  in  white,  or  like  shirts  hung  out 
to  dry.    Soon  aft^,  a  state  barge  cam^  alongside  tp  take  Sir  JL  Wood  and 
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bis  party  off  for  TBfnai1ift>  It  was  unf ortimatelj  completely  filled,  so  that 
there  was  no  room  for  us— doubtless  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  tbe 
Qeneral,  who  took  bis  departure  amidst  much  shaking  of  bands  and 
waving  of  handkerchief.  Leave-taking  now  became  general  all  round. 
Our  passengers  broke  up  into  parties  for  their  respective  destinations, 
and  at  length  we  tumbled  overboard  into  a  boat  and  rowed  for  land  with 
the  gloomy  prospect  of  a  night  sail  up  the  canal  in  a  passenger  steam-baige 
amidst  a  crowd  of  unsavoury  Moslems.  Our  baggage  was  carried  to  the 
hotel  by  porters  whose  powers  of  endurance  seemed  little  short  of  those  cf 
mules  or  camels.  Mountains  of  heavy  ba^^gage,  calculated,  one  would  have 
supposed,  to  crush  them  to  the  earth,  were  piled  on  their  backs.  All  hands 
helped  the  men  to  their  feet,  and  off  they  started  for  the  Custom  House 
amidst  the  shouts  and  gesticulations  of  their  comrades.  We  were,  however, 
spared  the  annoyance  of  unpacldng  our  baggage ;  the  Director-Oeneral  of 
Customs  having,  through  Mr.  Cook's  agent,  sent  instructions  to  pass  all 
our  baggage  and  effects  unexamined. 

During  dinner  we  made  a  discovery  which  relieved  us  of  our  difficulty. 
We  learned  that  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  was  to  leave  Port  Said  at  4  oMock  for 
Alexandria,  and  we  resolved  to  take  passage  in  her,  and  by  this  way  to  go 
on  to  Cairo.  The  "  Dakatlieh  "  wasairy  and  not  very  full  of  passengers, and 
after  the  close  packing  of  the  "  Tanjore"  we  felt  very  comfortable  indeed. 
We  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  were  up  betimes  to  view  the  African  coast, 
evidences  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  distant  lines  of  feathery  palms. 
We  had  been  coasting  for  many  miles  off  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  all 
along  our  track  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  had  changed  their  ordinary 
deep  Uue  into  a  light  greenish  tinge,  in  consequence  (as  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  of  the  Egyptian  Bail  way  Department)  of  the  influx  of 
the  Nile  waters. 

It  is  unquestionalde  that  the  Nile  carries  down  laige  quantities  of  mud 
into  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  prevalent  eastward 
current,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  harbour  of  Port  Said,  where  dredging 
operations  have  constantly  to  be  carried  on  at  heavy  cost  in  order  to  keep 
the  channel  of  the  required  depth.  The  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  may, 
from  its  position  with  reference  to  Port  Said  and  the  ship-canal,  be  con- 
sidered the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  silting  up  of  the  canal  bed. 

This  source  of  expense  and  danger  to  the*  navigation  Mr.  Le  Mesurier 
proposes  to  meet  in  the  following  way': — ^It  will  be  observed  on  referring  to 
a  map  of  the  district,  that  between  the  harbour  of  Port  Said  aiid  the  Suez 
Canal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  on  the  other, 
lies  the  great  inland  lake  of  Menzaleh,  through  which  the  canal  has  been 
carried,  chiefly  by  dredging,  for  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles.  The 
portion  west  of  the  canal  still  remains  under  water,  but  that  to  the  east  is 
now  dry.  This  western  portion,  covering  an  immense  area,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier 
proposes  to  convert  into  a  great  precipitating  basin  for  the  Damietta  brandi, 

>  The  project  I  only  give  in  outiine,  as  kindly  oomnuuriaatad  to  me  by 
Mr»  Le  HeBurier  himself,  during  our  stay  on  board  the  **  lat^iore." 
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the  effect  of  which  would  be  ultimcUdy  to  convert  this  tract  into  a  vast  6eld 
for  agricultural  porpoees,  while  the  waters  which  would  paas  off  into  the 
Mediterranean,  being  to  a  great  extent  deprived  of  their  8ilt>  would  cause 
immedtaie  relief  to  the  harbour  of  Port  Said,  and  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  opens  into  it  This  is  a  grand  scheme,  calculated  to  be  of  benefit 
boUi  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  Egypt.  I  can  only 
exjn-eas  the  hope  that  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  may  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
it  one  day  put  into  execution. 

On  approaching  Alexandria,  a  pilot  came  on  board  to  steer  us  through 
the  intricate  channel  by  which  the  harbour  is  entered ;  and  on  rounding 
the  point  of  the  large  breakwater,  we  came  in  view  of  the  city  and  its 
harbour*  all  at  once,  a  view  calculated  to  afford  both  pleasure  and  surprise, 
— pleasure  at  its  beauty ;  surprise,  that  a  harbour  and  city  so  recently  the 
scene  of  a  tremendous  bombardment  should,  at  first  sight,  present  such 
slight  traces  of  the  conflict.  In  front  lay  the  city,  built  on  a  gradually- 
ascending  slope,  and  in  the  background  to  the  left  the  elevated  and 
fashionable  suburb  of  Bamleh.  On  the  left  of  the  harbour,  the  Fort  of 
Pharos,  partly  in  ruins,  and  lighthouse,  the  Palace  of  Eas-et-Teen,  white 
and  listening  in  the  sunshine,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens.  On 
the  right,  the  barracks,  fortifications,  and  lighthouse  and  other  public 
buildings ;  and  in  the  distance,  the  noble  column  known  as  "  Pompey's 
Pillar."  The  harbour  itself  was  gay  and  busy  ;  ships  of  many  nations  lay 
at  their  moorings,  both  merchantmen  and  passenger  steamships ;  while 
the  beautiful  yacht  of  the  Khedive  swung  at  anchor  in  the  centre.  The 
surface  of  the  water  swarmed  with  smaller  craft  and  barges,  amongst  which 
was  one  to  convey  on  shore  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  Mr.  Cookson,  who  had 
made  the  passage  with  us  from  Suez,  and  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  making.  He  kindly  insisted  on  sending  us  ashore  in  his  baige, 
and  told  off  his  Ichawas*  to  accompany  us  to  our  hotel,  and  afterwards  to 
conduct  us  over  the  palace  and  fortifications.  Owing  to  this  kind  action 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cookson,  we  were  enabled  to  see  the  principal  sights  of 
thiB  ancient  city  to  the  best  advantage  ;  nor  did  his  servant  leave  us  till  he 
had  seen  us  off  in  the  train  for  Cairo  in  the  evening. 

We  found  much  of  the  city  in  ruins — ruins  caused  by  the  mob,  not  by 
foreign  guns  ;  and,  as  much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  regards  the  future  of 
Egypt,  restoration  and  rebuilding  were  proceeding  but  slowly.  It  only 
required  the  British  Government  to  make  the  announcement  that  at  least 
a  contingent  of  our  troops  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Egypt  for  the 
preservation  of  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  come  forward  and  commence 
building.  But  this  the  Government  had  hesitated  to  do,  and  confidence 
in  the  future  was  consequently  shaken.  Who  that  knows  Egypt  can  doubt 
that  a  permanent  protectorate,  supported  by  a  sufficient  British  army, 
would  prove  a  blessing  of  incalculable  value  to  the  country  ? 

No  object  in  Alexandria  interested  me  more  than  the  noble  monolith 

'  The  city  has  two  harbours — the  western  or  Eunostns,  and  the  eastern,  or 
New  Port.    We  entered  the  western. 
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known  as  "Pompe/s  Pillar/'  The  name  is  misleading,  as  one  natondly 
associates  it  with  that  of  the  great  Boman  General ;  but,  as  the  Greek  in- 
scription shows,  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Diocletian  during  the  prefecture 
of  Pompeius,  in  the  year  302. >  But  whatever  its  origin,  its  immense  size 
and  beautiful  proportions  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration.  Like  most 
of  the  Egyptian  monoliths,  it  is  of  red  porphyritic  granite,  73  feet  in  length, 
with  a  circiunference  of  29  feet  8  inches,  highly  polished,  standing  on  a 
pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital  16  feet  6  inches  in  disoieter,  giving 
a  total  height  of  very  nearly  100  feet  to  the  monument  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  monolith  of  this  description  belongs  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Boman  occupation.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  its  origin  dates  back  to  that 
period  of  very  ancient  Egyptian  art  which  gave  birth  to  the  obelisks,  the 
Sphinx,  and  the  Great  Pyramids.  Its  original  birthplace  was  amongst  the 
granite  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  whether  hewn  fresh  from  the  native 
rock,  or  taken  from  some  more  ancient  structure,  it  was  a  work  of  no  small 
skill  to  transport  it  from  its  original  site  and  erect  it  upon  the  elevated 
platform  of  solid  limestone  from  which  it  is  visible  for  miles  in  almost 
every  direction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pompey's  Pillar  will  defy  the  cupidity  of  foreign 
states.  Within  a  few  years  the  two  companion  monoliths  of  the  ancient 
city  have  been  carried  away  :  one  to  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
other  those  of  the  Hudson.  Who  that  visits  the  modem  cities  of  Europe, 
and  witnesses  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egyptian  art,  of  which  that  country 
has  been  stripped,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adorned,  can  restrain  a  sigh 
of  regret  at  the  spoliation  of  the  land  where  art  of  the  grandest  conception 
had  its  birthplace  and  its  maturity  while  that  of  Greece  and  Borne  was 
still  in  the  future  ? 

We  left  Alexandria  in  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  an  officer  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  and  travelled  along  a  route,  to  us,  new  and  full  of 
interest.  The  railway  at  first  passes  along  enormous  mounds  of  broken 
pottery.  And  here  I  may  mention  that  in  the  East,  often  when  all  traces 
of  buildings  have  disappeared,  fragments  of  pottery  remain  to  attest  the 
former  existence  of  buildings.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  pottery  is  almost 
indestructible.  Houses,  temples,  churches,  may  have  been  laid  in  ruins, 
the  materials  broken  up  and  carried  away,  but  a  "  potter's  vessel "  when 
once  broken  is  useless  for  any  purpose  ;  no  one  cares  for  it,  and  it  is  left 
to  add  to  the  accumulations  which  take  place  at  every  town  or  village. 

Soon  we  emerged  on  the  Garden  of  Egypt,  the  fertile  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  without  which,  indeed,  Egypt  would  be  but  a  rocky  or  sandy  desert 
penetrated  by  a  deep  gulf,  as  the  Egjrptian  priests  informed  Herodotus 
was  its  original  condition.  Interminable  fields  of  maize,  cotton,  sugarcane, 
and  other  produce  cultivated  by  the  fellahin,  succeed  each  other,  irrigated 
by  means  of  little  water-wheels,  sometimes  worked  by  men,  sometimes  by 
bullocks,  the  water  earned  in  little  channels  made  by  the  feet,  and  allowed 
when  ^required  to  flow  over  the  beds  containing  seed  ;  all  probably  very 

1  The  inscription  is  given  in  Murray's  "  Handbook  for  Egypt/'  Part  I,  p.  182. 
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much  as  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  if  not  even  earlier.  Groves  of  the 
date-palm,  with  enormous  clusters  of  ripe  fruit,  rose  aloft  above  the  level  of 
the  Delta,  or  f<»ined  small  clumps  near  the  villages. 

The  cultivation  of  the  palm,  and  of  other  fruit  trees,  was  largely 
extended  by  Mehemet  Ali,  who  made  a  decree  promising  remission  of  a 
certain  amount  of  taxation  for  each  tree  planted.  This  had  the  desiitMl 
effect  On  producing  a  certificate  of  having  planted  so  many  trees  the 
fellahin  had  his  taxes  reduced.  Some  time  after,  when  the  work  of 
plantation  had  been  accom^^hed,  the  decree  was  repealed,  and  a  tax  was 
put  on  the  trees — a  financial  operation  both  beneficial  to  the  Qovemment 
and  to  the  cultivator,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

We  passed  several  towns  and  villages  of  the  fellahin ;  of  the  latter 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  miserable  as  human  abodes,  in  comparison 
with  which  a  village  in  Connaught  might  be  considered  handsome.  The 
houses  consist  of  small  mud  cabins,  huddled  together,  in  which  men, 
women,  and  children  share  the  space  with  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons.  The 
cow  or  donkey  does  not  require  shelter  at  night  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
so  is  excluded  from  the  home  circle. 

We  crossed  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  each  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Kew,  the  water  of  which  was  as  usual  tuigid.  The  water  had 
fallen  to  6  feet  below  its  maximum,  which  it  reached  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  origin  of  the  fine  sediment  which  the  Nile  always  carries  in 
suspension,  as  well  as  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  themselves,  is  now 
fully  understood  since  the  publication  of  Sir  S.  Baker's  remarkable  work.* 
Briefly  stated,  the  origin  is  somewhat  as  follows : — ^The  Nile  below  Khartoom 
consists  of  one  undivided  stream,  but  at  El  Damer,  about  170  geographical 
miles  lower  down,  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  great  tributary,  the  Atbara, 
descending  from  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  This  river  undergoes  the 
most  extreme  transformations.  During  the  early  months  of  the  year  the 
waters  are  so  reduced  as  sometimes  to  form  only  a  series  of  great  stagnant 
pools,  in  which  are  collected  in  very  close  quarters  all  the  inhabitants  of  its 
waters,  ccmsisting  of  fishes,  crocodiles,  and  huge  tortoises.  The  banks, 
through  a  long  line  of  country  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  formed  of 
masses  of  mud  and  silt,  easily  undermined,  and  liable  to  fall  into  the 
waters  on  the  rise  of  the  river.  About  June  tremendous  thunderstorms, 
accompanied  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  break  on  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  The 
waters  of  the  Atbara  rise  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  descend  with 
a  roar  like  that  of  distant  thunder,  giving  warning  of  the  approaching 
deluge.  Soon  the  channel  is  filled  up  with  the  flood,  the  banks  of  mud  are 
undermined,  and  fall  down  in  large  masses  into  the  waters,  where  they  are 
speedily  broken  up  and  converted  into  silt,  the  finer  portions  of  which  are 
carried  along,  and  finally  enter  the  Nile,  and  impart  to  its  waters  much  of 
the  turgid  character  for  which  they  are  known  in  Lower  Egypt*    The 

*  "  Nile  Tribufcariee  of  Abyssinia,"  p.  52. 

'  A  good  deal  of  sediment  is  also  brought  down  by  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or 
ihe  Blue  Nile,  tome  of  the  sourees  of  which  alsq  are  fpund  in  the  Abyssinian 
highlands. 
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river  now  becomes  a  great  fertilising  agent,  and  when  allowed  to  flow  over 
the  cultivated  fields,  imparts  the  neceesaiy  moisture,  so  that  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  sun  from  two  to  three  crops  can  be  annually 
gathered  off  the  land  ;  giving  rise  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  natural 
wealth.  That  this  sediment  originally  caused  Lower  Egypt  to  be  reclaimed 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  known  to  Herodotus,  who  calls  this  countiy 
"the  gift  of  the  Nile." 

Arrived  at  Cairo  one  of  the  first  arrangements  to  be  made  is  for  a  visit 
to  the  Pyramids,  always  a  memorable  event  in  any  man's  life.  After  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  these  grand  monuments  of  Egyptian  art  it 
might  appear  presumption  to  attempt  to  add  even  a  small  quota  of  informa- 
tion ;  still,  at  the  risk  of  such  an  imputation,  I  venture  to  give  a  brief 
accoimt  of  my  own  impressions. 

The  drive  oqt  from  Cairo  is  very  charming.  Having  crossed  the  river 
the  road  runs  along  its  bank  for  several  miles  under  the  shade  of  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  Nile  acada,  and  fine  views  of  Cairo  and  of  the 
range  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  behind  are  obtained.  Here  we  happened  to 
meet  the  Khedive  and  his  retinue  on  returning  from  his  morning  drive, 
and  further  on  we  turned  in  at  a  gate  leading  past  the  palace  built  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  through  groves  of  oranges,  lemons  (just  beginning  to 
ripen),  fields  of  maize,  sugarcane,  and  cotton.  Another  turn  brought  ua 
to  the  causeway,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  westward  towards  the  base 
of  the  platform  on  which  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Ghizeh  are  built, 
and  from  which  the  first  view  of  them  is  obtained.  The  first  view  will 
probably  disappoint  the  traveller,  for  the  distance  is  greater  than  he  thinks 
(owing  to  the  tranparency  of  the  air) ;  consequently  the  structures  appear 
smaUer  than  is  really  the  case.  The  avenue  itself  is  three  miles  long,  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  over-arched  by  acacia  trees,  whose  shady  boughs, 
laden  with  lai^e  fruit-pods,  afford  a  grateful  shade  from  the  sun's  ray& 

The  best  view  of  the  Pyramids  is  obtained  from  a  part  of  the  causeway 
road,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  platform  on  which  they  are  built  From 
this  point  the  four  principal  Pyramids  are  seen  ranged  in  line;  that 
of  Cheops,  or  ''the  Great  Pyramid,"  in  front;  that  of  Ghizeh  next,  and 
two  much  smaller  ones  in  the  rear.  In  the  background  is  the  ridge  of 
sand  which  marks  the  line  of  the  desert,  stretching  on  either  hand  for 
miles. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  great  tombs  of  Egyptian  monarchs  are 
built  on  a  platform  of  the  nummulite  limestone,  which  was  partially  levelled 
for  the  foundation,  but  which  has  never  been  entirely  cleared  from  the 
accumulated  rubbish.  This  platform  of  solid  rock  marks  the  limits  of  the 
Nile  Valley.  On  driving  up  to  the  summit  of  the  platform  you  are 
immediately  beset  by  a  crowd  of  importunate  Arabs,  who  have  mastered 
sufficient  of  your  language  to  make  you  understand  that  independent 
action  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  you  may  as  well  resign  yourself 
submissively  into  their  hands.  Having  done  so,  and  decided  whether 
you  will  ascend  to  the  summit  or  descend  into  the  vast  interior,  you  get 
breath  to  cast  your  eyes  upwards  along  the  face  of  this  jagged  mountain 
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flide,  a$  it  now  appeany  and  to  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  vastneafl 
of  its  proportions. 

The  Pyramids  jou  behold  are,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  In  the  first  place  you  perceive  that  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
tinmcated,  instead  of  ending  in  a  point  like  its  neighbour,  that  of  Ghizeh. 
Again,  you  observe  that  the  apex  of  Qhizeh  is  cased  in  smooth  stone 
while  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  formed  of  step-like  rows 
of  masonry.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  Egyptian  architect  handed  over  his 
great  work  to  his  monarch  ;  for  in  1837  Colonel  Howard  Yyse  discovered 
two  casing  stones  in  position,  which  may  now  be  seen.  They  are  blocks  of 
limestone,  8  feet  3  inches  long  and  4  feet  11  inches  in  perpendicular  height,^ 
and  indicate  that  the  whole  exterior  was  encased  by  polished  blocks,  giving 
it  a  perfectly  smooth  and  glittering  surface,  well  <»Jculated  to  protect  the 
building  from  injury,  and  to  give  it  an  aspect  of  finish  and  completeness 
very  d^erent  from  that  which  it  now  presents.' 

The  act  of  vandalism  which  has  deprived  the  Pyramids  of  their 
outer  casing  was  perpetrated  by  the  Caliphs,  who  carried  away  the  stones 
to  build  the  mosques  of  Cairo ;  the  result  being  that  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  gives  one  the  impreasion  that  this  most  ancient  of 
buildingB  is  rapidly  disintegrating  and  destined  to  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
eoorse  of  ages.  This  is  no  mere  ftmcy.  Let  any  one  examine  closely  the 
condition  of  the  outer  walls,  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  penetrated  by 
cracks  and  little  fissures  in  all  directions,  along  which  the  stone  is  crumb- 
ling away.  These  are  due,  I  believe,  to  the  expansion  and  contraction 
occasioned  by  the  great  chtuiges  of  temperature  between  day  and  night ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  a  thunderstorm  breaks  over  the  district, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  loosened  pieces  are  washed  down,  and  fresh 
soifaces  for  the  sun  to  act  upon  are  exposed.  In  course  of  time,  therefore, 
the  Great  Pyramid,  as  well  as  that  of  Ghizeh,*  must  become  a  ruin ;  and  for 
tkis  the  only  remedy  is  re-casing. 

All  our  party  but  myself  elected  to  ascend  the  summit — I  to  visit  the 
Ulterior,  in  hopes  of  recognising  some  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  marks 
and  determinations ;  so,  delivering  myself  into  the  hands  of  four  Arabs, 
I  dived  into  the  dark  passage.  This  is  an  undertaking  which  (as  Miss 
Martineau  observes)  no  one  should  attempt  who  is  at  all  of  a  nervous 
temperament  Tou  soon  begin  to  repent  of  your  choice  when  you  find 
yourself  within  the  dark  walls,  descending  deeper  and  deeper,  two  savages 
before  and  two  behind.  Occasionally  they  stop,  and  put  the  question, 
"How  you  feel,  sir?"  to  which,  of  course,  you  reply,  "Oh,  quite  well !" 
Inwardly  you  fed  quite  the  reverse,  but  it  ia  no  time  to  allow  the  slightest 
hint  of  timidi^  to  escape.  At  length,  after  an  indefinite  descent^  and 
another  equally  indefinite  ascent>  you  find  yourself  in  the  great  interior 

»  Murray'i  "Guide,"  Part  II,  p.  246. 

'  It  ifl  itated  by  Abd-el-Lftteef  that  the  caaing  stones  were  polished  and 
covered  with  inscriptions. 

*  The  upper  part  of  Ghiseh  is  still  cased  with  its  original  polished  blocks; 
heaoe  its  apex  is  pointed. 
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called  the  "  King's  Chamber,"  dark  and  oppressive,  notwithstanding  the 
flickering  of  the  candles  which  your  guides  cany ;  and  now  ihej  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunity :  they  demand  halchskeethy  produce  varioiiB 
''  anHqua,*  generally  shams,  and  strive  to  make  you  purchase  on  the  spot. 
Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  I  promised  bakhsheeeh  all  round,  and  that 
I  would  make  certain  purchases  upon  getting  to  the  open  air,  it  beini^ 
manifestly  impossible  to  examine  these  articles  with  the  aid  of  their 
gloomy  light.  This  satisfies  my  tormentors,  and  after  a  hasty  glance  all 
round,  we  commence  our  outward  descent,  and  at  length  emeirge  into  the 
dazzling  light  of  day.  My  guides  again  produce  their  ^  antiqua^  demand 
their  bakhsheeth;  but  now  it  is  my  time  to  make  terms.  Seating  myself 
on  a  stone,  I  proceed  to  select  what  I  wish,  and  to  name  my  own  price  ; 
and  finally,  with  a  franc  each  for  bakhsheesh^  send  them  about  their  busi- 


The  Pyramids  are  built  of  nummulite  limestone — not  hewn  on  the  spot, 
but  brought  from  quarries  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills  ten  miles  above 
Cairo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  quarries  are  of  vast  size,  as  I 
was  informed  by  Dr.  Schweinf urth  ;  and  one  may  see  the  tokens  of  the 
care  exercised  in  selecting  the  stone,  soft  portions  being  left,  the  harder 
cut  out  for  blocks.  The  lines  drawn  by  the  overseer  for  the  workmen  are 
also  visible  on  the  walls.  The  blocks  were  transported  on  a  sloping 
causeway  to  the  water's  edge,  floated  across,  and  then  hauled  up  a  long 
similar  causeway,  still  in  existence,  on  the  opposite  side  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

The  Sphinx  is,  however,  sculptured  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  the 
horizontal  lines  of  stratification  are  too  plainly  visible.'  The  head  is  of 
harder  material  than  the  neck,  which  is  formed  of  softer  and  whiter  strata. 
Every  one  must  regret  the  defacement  which  this  grand  work  of  ijgyptian 
art  has  undergone ;  but  knowing  the  custom  of  Mohammedans  to  deface  all 
objects  which  they  consider  idolatrous,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  cause 
for  this  act  of  barbarism.* 

The  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  must  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  vast  rectangular  chambers,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  limestone,  with  recesses  for  tombs.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  massive  blocks  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  beautifully  cut  and  polished, 
and  fitting  closely.  One  of  the  walls  lies  exactly  north  and  south,  so 
that  when  the  shadow  of  the  sun  is  coincident  therewith  it  is  noonday. 

In  this  temple  (as  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  guides)  Professor 

*  There  are  three  execrable  words  which  were  constantly  cropping  up  during 
our  journey,  and  of  which  trayellers  should  beware,  ri».:  "  bakhsheesh," 
"antiqua,'*  and  "  quarantina.*'  The  language  would  be  improved  if  these 
were  expunged  from  its  vocabulary. 

'  Our  witty,  but  not  very  accurate  guide,  Mark  Twain,  says  the  sphinx  is 
made  of  granite ! 

'  As  witness  the  defacement  of  the  greater  number  of  the  statues  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Constantinople. 
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Smyth  spent  much  of  his  time  when  engaged  in  making  his  measure- 
ments for  his  well-known  work.^ 

When  passing  through  Alexandria  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  that  indefatigable  traveller  and  excellent  geologist,  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  to  whom  Mr.  Hart  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  Having 
arrived  at  Cairo  just  after  ourselves,  he  kindlj  offered  to  accompany  us  on 
a  visit  to  the  Mokattam  Hills,  at  the  base  of  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
from  which  the  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  houses  and  public  build- 
ings has  been  chiefly  obtained. 

This  range  of  hills,  though  of  no  great  elevation  (600  to  700  feet), 
forms  a  fine  background  to  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
owing  to  the  abrupt  and  scarped  face  it  presents  towards  the  north  and 
west  It  is  composed  of  beds  of  the  nummulite  limestone,  remarkably 
fossiliferous,  both  nummulites,  sheUs,  echini,  and  even  fossil  crabs  being 
abundant  The  quarries  are  of  great  extent,  and  the  stone  beautifully 
white,  or  slightly  yellow,  and  capable  of  being  chiselled  into  fine  mouldings 
and  architectural  forms.  From  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  had  been 
the  sanitary  camp  of  the  British  troops  during  the  outbreak  of  cholera, 
we  enjoyed  an  extensive  view,  and  one  full  of  variety  and  interest  To 
the  right,  at  our  feet,  lay  the  capital  of  Egypt,  with  the  streets,  palaces, 
mosques,  and  churches,  interspersed  with  gardens  and  groves  of  trees  ; 
and  in  the  foreground,  standing  on  a  projecting  platform,  the  citadel  and  the 
mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  with  its  exquisitely  graceful  minarets.  To  the 
left,  and  washing  the  eastern  base  of  the  hills,  stretched  the  green  and 
fruitful  plain  of  the  Nile  ;  the  great  river  itself  carrying  its  ch^inel  from 
side  to  side,  and  crossed  opposite  the  city  by  the  bridge  we  had  passed 
over  the  previous  day.  Looking  across  the  vaUey,  the  horizon  towards 
the  west  is  bounded  by  the  yellow  ridge  of  the  desert  sands,  in  front  of 
which,  as  if  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  region  of  verdure  and  that 
of  drear  sterility,  are  planted  the  Pyramids,  in  grand  procession,  headed 
by  the  greatest  and  oldest,  those  of  less  stature  and  of  more  recent  date 
bringing  up  the  rear  throughout  a  tract  of  many  miles  up  the  river  side. 
Away  towards  the  north  might  be  seen  the  plain  of  the  Delta,  with  its 
green  illimitable  fields,  and  frequent  groves  of  palms.  From  no  other 
spot,  perhaps,  can  the  mind  become  so  fully  impr^sed  by  the  fact  that  to 
the  Nile,  and  the  Nile  alone,  does  Egypt  owe  all  she  has  of  fertility  and 
wealth.  Beyond  is  the  desert  of  sand,  a  sea-bed  without  its  animate  forms, 
lifeless  and  waste.  As  Dean  Stanley  has  well  observed,  the  Nile,  as  it 
glides  between  the  Tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  is 
indeed  a  boundary  between  two  worlds.* 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth  we  were  able  to  see  the 

'  "Our  Inheritance  in  the  G^^eat  Pyramid."  HoweTer  much,  in  this 
hypercritical  age,  one  may  feel  inclined  to  doubt  some  of  the  conclusions  at 
'which  this  author  has  arrived,  every  one  must  admire  the  labour  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  work  out  a  great  problem. 

'  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  Edition  1873,  Introduction,  p.  xxziv. 
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most  satisfactory  evidence  that  at  a  very  recent  period,  and  while  the 
shells  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas  were  still  unchanged,  all  the 
great  plain  we  have  been  contemplating  was  submeiged  to  a  depth  of  over 
200  feet  At  aboat  this  level  the  limestone  rock  is  bored  by  Photadei^ 
and  shells  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  seas  are  to  be  found  imbedded 
in  sand  and  gravel  which  then  formed  the  shores ;  while  the  coast-line 
was  defined  by  the  diffiB,  which  rose  some  400  feet  above  the  waters.  The 
sand-beds  with  large  Clypea9ters,  which  occur  south  of  the  Pyramids, 
indicate  the  position  of  this  sea-bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  How  great  has  been  the  change  since  then  1  But  long  ere  the 
foundations  of  the  Pyramids  were  laid,  the  sea  had  receded  to  a  level 
perhaps  not  very  different  from  that  at  which  it  stands  to  day.' 

On  ascending  towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge  we  visited  several 
enormous  caverns  sufficiently  large  to  shelter  an  army,  which  occur  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  These  caverns  are  hollowed  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  evidently  not 
by  human  agency.  They  afford  a  suitable  retreat  for  the  rock  pigeons, 
which  we  started  from  their  nests.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  considers  these  to 
be  ancient  sea-caves,  and  if  this  be  so  the  land  has  been  still  further 
submerged  within  a  very  recent  period.  On  tiie  summit  of  the  plateaux 
we  reached  one  of  the  entrenchments  of  the  army  of  Arabi  Pasha,  and  at 
a  short  distance  further,  towards  the  east,  the  British  station  for  making 
observations  on  the  recent  transit  of  Venus.  The  spot  is  marked  by 
a  block  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

Captain  Qreen,  RE.,  1883. 


Next  in  interest  to  the  Pyramids  we  may  place  the  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Cairo,  a  collection  of  surpuasing  interest  and 
variety,  illustrative  of  ancient  Egyptian  art,  collected  mainly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mariette  Bey.  The  museum  stands  by  tiie  banks  of  the 
Nile.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Director, 
to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  was  absent,  and  the  official  catalogue 
had  not  then  been  published,^  but  with  the  aid  of  either  "  Murray  *'  or 
^^Baediker,"  and  the  inscriptions  accompanying  the  objects  themselves,  the 
visitor  need  be  at  no  loss. 

In  this  place  I  may  refer  to  the  Nile  oscillations.  On  the  wall  of 
Shepherd's  Hotel  is  to  be  seen  a  map,  or  diagram,  upon  which  is  repre- 
sented the  oscillations  of  the  waters  for  each  year  as  it  comes  round. 
Those  for  the  year  1882-3  were  as  follows  : — 

^  To  this  physical  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Kile  Valley  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  allude  further  on ;  and  f  he  detailed  proof  must  appear  in  another  place.  It 
is  only  necessary  here  to  give  the  general  result.  When  we  say  that  the  sea  has 
receded,  this  is  owing  to  the  land  having  been  derated. 

'  Bat  has  since,  as  I  see  by  a  recent  review  in  the  Timet. 
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MAXIMUM 


Elevation. 

Minimum  .... 
Slight  increase 
Bapid  increase 

Slight  increase 

Maximum  .... 
Slight  decrease 


Months. 

/May. 
•"•  \  Jime. 
....    Latter  part  of  June. 

rJulv. 
•"*  \  Middle  of  August 

J  Middle  of  August. 
"*'  \        „        September. 
....    End  of  September. 
....    Middle  of  October. 


Rapid  fall 


Gradual  decrease 


r  End  of  October. 

«.  •<  November. 

[December. 

r  January. 

J  February. 

j  March. 

L  April 

On  Monday,  5th  November,  our  Arabs  and  camels  mustered  fcr 
uuipection  in  an  open  space  of  ground  not  far  from  our  hotel,  and  we  went 
out  to  visit  them  and  to  have  our  first  experience  of  bestriding  a  camel's 
back.    There  were  about  forty  in  all — some  with  saddles  for  riding,  these 

L 
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being  slight  and  young-looking;  ihe  others  with  nets  and  ropes  for 
baggage.  The  men  belonged  to  the  Towftra  tribe,  of  whom  the  head 
Sheikh  Ibn  Shedid,  resides  permanently  in  Gairo.^  I  liked  the  faces  of  the 
men,  which  were  open  and  good-humoured,  and  felt  confident  we  should  be 
perfectly  safe  under  their  charge,  a  oonfidenoe  not  misplaced  by  subsequent 
events.  The  Tow&ras  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Sinaicic  promontory  south 
of  the  Tth  plateau.  They  are  divided  into  five  branches,  of  which  the 
Szowaleha  is  the  largest ;  next  the  Aleygats,  then  the  El-Mezeine,  the 
Ulad  Soleiman  who  live  near  tiie  town  of  Tor ;  and  last,  the  Beni  Wassel, 
a  very  small  branch  near  the  south-east  coast. 

The  Tow&nuB  are  a  peaceable  tribe,  friendly  to  travellers,  and  had  no 
part  in  the  murder  of  Professor  Palmer  and  Lieutenant  GilL  Their  Sheikh, 
on  the  contraiy,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  four  of  the  culprits  to  justice, 
and  accompanied  Sir  0.  Warren  into  the  desert  to  effect  their  capture.' 

The  n^^iations  for  our  escort  had  been  effected  between  Messrs. 
T.  Cook  &  Sons'  agent  at  Cairo  and  tiie  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St 
Catherine,  and  by  him  our  men  and  camels  were  sent  over  to  Cairo,  from 
their  home  in  the  Wftdy  Feiran,  in  order  to  receive  their  baggage  loads, 
and  to  pass  inspection  ;  and  they  had  arrived  outside  the  city  the  evening 
before  we  saw  them  in  the  space  near  the  hotel  In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  whole  procession  with  their  loads  passed  in  front  of  our  hotel,  and 
afforded  a  sight  probably  not  very  novd  to  the  residents,  but  to  us  not 
only  novel,  but  of  considerable  interest.  The  camels  upon  which  we  were 
to  ride  were  bestrode  by  their  respective  drivers,  then  came  others  with 
barrels  of  flour,  barrels  for  water,  the  tents,  five  in  number,  roUed  up  into 
tiie  most  compact  dimensions,  boxes  of  provisions,  our  camel  trunks,  crates 
with  live  turkeys  and  poultry,  and  other  matters  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  detail  We  were  not  again  to  see  them  until  our  arrival  at  the  landing 
stage  near  Ain  Musa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  to  which 
place  we  intended  to  proceed  by  rail  and  boat. 

On  the  morning  of  8th  November  we  left  Cairo  by  raU  for  Suez, 
passing  by  Zagazig  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  where  Arabi  Pasha  had  made,  a  few 
months  previously,  his  most  determined,  but  ineffectual,  stand  against  the 
British  arms.  As  far  as  Zagazig  the  country  is  richly  cultivated,  immense 
fields  of  com,  cotton,  and  sugarcane  succeeding  each  other  mile  after  mile  ; 
while  the  station  platforms  were  piled  with  great  bales  of  cotton, 
compressed  and  bound  with  iron-straps,  for  shipment  to  England  and 
elsewhere.    Occasionally  the  Egyptian  ibis,  an  elegant  bird  with  white 

'  Not  by  choice,  probably,  bat  by  constraint,  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  tribe. 

*  It  had  originally  been  intended  that  we  should  have  an  eeoort  of  the 
Egyptian  Oamel  Corps,  which  had  been  kindly  granted  by  Cheriff  Pasha  at  the 
request  of  Captain  Kitchener,  Major  in  the  Egyptian  oayalry,  but  the  proposal 
was  afterwards  abandoned  for  very  good  reasons ;  first,  it  could  not  accompany 
us  farther  than  Akabah,  beyond  which  station  the  serrices  of  an  escort  were 
only  expected  to  be  of  ralue ;  and  secondly,  we  felt  there  was  no  necessity,  us 
we  had  fall  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our  convoy. 
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plumage,  and  in  form  somewhat  like  a  small  heron,  might  be  seen  in 
flodcs  amongst  the  cultivated  fields,  close  to  the  teams  of  buffaloes  while 
ploughing ;  or  at  other  times  perched  on  the  backs  of  the  buffaloes 
themselves,  busUy  engaged  in  clearing  the  ticks  from  the  animals, 
a  process  which  the  animals  themselves  evidently  enjoyed. 

After  leaving  Zagazig  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  arid  and 
desert-like,  till  at  length,  on  i^>proaching  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  sands  set  in 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  both  sides.  We  noticed  the  ditch  and 
entrenchments  of  Arabics  army  which  were  stormed  by  the  British  troops 
under  General  Lord  Wolseley,  and  a  small  camp  of  Egyptians  still  occupy- 
ing the  ground.  We  also  passed  the  burial-ground  of  the  British  troops  who 
feU  on  that  memorable  occasion,  prettily  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
which  were  being  carefully  tended  by  gardeners.  Tablets  to  the  memory 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  English 
church  at  Cairo. 

The  route  lay  along  the  side  of  the  **  Sweetwater  Canal,"  which  carries 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  Suez,  Ismailia,  and  Port  Said.  This  canal  was 
constructed  by  the  Ship-Canal  Company,  and  it  occupies  very  much 
the  line  of  the  ancient  channel  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
with  those  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  beyond  the  tract  influenced  and  irrigated 
by  its  waters  all  was  sandy  desert  covered  by  scrub,  amongst  which 
the  only  visible  inhabitants  were  a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  Suez,  and  on  reaching  our  hotel  we  learned  that 
the  steamship,  the  "  Shannon,*  had  arrived  from  England,  and  lay  in  the 
Gulf  awaiting  the  arrival  of  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  on  his  way 
to  India. 

Next  morning,  on  ascending  to  the  roof  of  our  hotel,  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  surrounding  country,  we  were  struck  by  the  bold  aspect  of  Jebel 
Attdkah,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  escarpment  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  a  few  miles  from  our  position.  In  form  and 
outline  it  seemed  to  bear  some  resemWance  to  the  ridge  of  Jebel 
Mokattam  behind  Cairo,  and  to  be  in  some  measure,  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  representative  of  it ;  the  strata  were,  in  fact,  easily  visible  from 
the  roof  of  the  hotel  We  determined  to  devote  the  day  to  a  visit  to  this 
fine  range,  and  taking  a  sail-boat  manned  by  four  Arab  sailors  and  a  boy 
we  dropped  down  the  Gulf.  The  wind  was  l^ht,  and  sometimes  failed  us, 
so  that  the  sailors  had  recourse  to  the  oars,  which  they  accompanied  by  a 
monotonous  chant  extemporised  for  the  occasion,  and,  as  we  supposed,  in  our 
honour ;  as  we  could  distinguish  the  word  **  hawajaJi "  ■  not  unfrequently. 
At  length,  after  three  hours,  we  landed  on  a  pier  leading  up  to  the 
quarries  which  were  opened  by  M.  De  Lesseps  for  hia  buildings  at  Suez. 
From  the  pier  we  toiled  up  to  the  quarries  under  a  burning  sun  (the 
temperature  in  the  shade  being  91°  F^hr.),  and  were  rewarded  by  finding 
the  limestone  rocks  crowded  with  fossil  shells,  though  generally  only  in 
the  form  of  casts.    Our  return  was  enlivened  by  a  steady  breeze  which 

^  Hawajah  (or  gentleman)  it  the  Arabic  word  applied  to  Europeans. 

L  2 
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sprung  up  from  the  north-west,  and  as  we  were  carried  along  we  were  on 
the  look-out  for  the  flying  fish,  which  from  time  to  time  leaped  out  of 
the  water,  and  after  skimming  over  the  crests  of  the  wares  for  some  yards, 
disappeared.  As  we  neared  the  harbour  the  sun  went  down  behind 
Jebel  Att&kah,  and  soon  after,  the  sky  over  the  hills  was  all  aglow,  as  if 
behind  was  concealed  a  great  city  in  eonflagration ;  the  deep  red  of  the 
west  shading  off  through  purple  and  roseate  hues  into  the  dark  grey  of 
the  zenith.    It  is  only  in  the  East  that  such  sunsets  reward  the  beholder. 

{Tebe  c&niinued,) 


LETTER  FROM  CAPTAIN  KITCHENER. 

Abbassiteh, 

13rA  January^  1884. 
You  will,  I  know,  have  receivced  before  this  a  fuU  account  of  our 
proceedings  from  Professor  Hull  until  we  parted — he  going  to  Gaza,  and 
I  striking  across  the  desert  to  Ismailia.  Our  rate  of  travelling  up  the 
W&dy  Arabah  was  too  fast  for  survey  work.  At  first,  while  the  valley  was 
narrow,  I  was  able,  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  keep  up  by  working  hard,  and 
being  out  almost  every  night  after  dark  ;  but  when  the  valley  increased  to 
fifteen  miles  wide  I  found  it  was  impossible  on  camels  to  survey  both  sides 
at  the  rate  we  mov«d.  I  did  all  I  could,  and  took  up  the  work  again  later 
on  the  west  side.  My  report  will  show  how  the  work  was  done,  and  if  you 
measure  the  distances  I  had  to  go  I  think  you  will  find  I  got  over  as  much 
ground  as  a  camel  would  allow.  They  are  bad  beasts  for  surve3ring.  I  used 
to  keep  mine  at  a  good  trot  for  a  bit  until  he  got  cross,  which  he  showed 
by  roaring,  and  then  suddenly  shutting  up  all  four  legs  and  coming  with 
a  thud  on  the  ground,  at  the  same  moment  springing  up  again  and  darting 
off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Continued  correction  caused  him  to  collapse 
again,  and  then  roU,  which  was  decidedly  uncomfortableu  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  dope  such  hard  work  as  I  had  up  that  W^y  Arabah  from 
Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  result  is,  however,  I  think,  very  satisfactory ; 
I  have  been  able  to  run  a  triangulation  up  the  whole  way,  and  join  on  to 
the  old  work  by  measuring  a  base  at  Akabah.  I  took  the  levels  by  vertical 
angles,  and  kept  up  a  complete  chainof  levels  throughout  I  found  Akabah 
is  out  of  position,  being  shown  too  far  south  on  the  Admiralty,  and  I  found 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  terribly  out — the  Lisan  has  to  be  moved 
about  three  miles,  and  the  whole  shape  <^  the  sooth  end  altered.  You  will 
get  full  details  in  my  report  and  plans,  which  I  am  preparing  to  send  you 
as  soon  as  possible. 

By  going  up  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Bir-es-Seba, 
I  was  able  to  put  in  a  corner  of  the  map  and  join  on  to  our  old  Wbrk. 
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After  Bir-es-Seba  I  considered  that  the  road  by  £1  Arish  to  Egypt  was 
already  well  known,  so  by  myself,  with  only  four  camels  and  fonr  Arabs, 
I  made  my  way  across  to  Ismailia,  about  200  miles.  One  of  the  Arabs  had 
been  part  of  the  road  fifteen  years  before  ;  none  of  the  others  knew  any- 
thing of  it,  but  they  were  good  men  from  the  Egyptian  Haiweitats,  imder 
a  relation  of  the  Sheikh  Ibn  Shedid.  We  passed  a  good  many  Arabs  of 
the  Terabin  and  Ma'aad  tribes,  and  I  was  received  amongst  them  as  Abdullah 
Bey,  an  Egyptian  official,  thus  reviving  a  name  well  known  and  much 
revered  amongst  them ;  they  supposed  me  to  be  a  relation  of  the  great  Sheikh 
Abdullah.  I  was  everywhere  well  received,  and  heard  many  expressions  of 
the  utter  disgust  the  Arabs  have  for  Palmer's  murderers.  They  were  also 
very  fuU  of  accounts  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  and 
the  energetic  steps  he  took  to  catch  them.  My  route — for  there  was  no  path 
or  road — was  a  good  deal  over  rolling  sand  drives,  with  no  water  supply. 
At  one  time  we  had  a  council  oi  war,  whether  we  should  go  back  for 
water  or  push  on  to  Ismailia ;  but  as  we  had  brought  as  much  as  we 
could  carry  from  the  last  supply  I  insisted  on  pushing  on,  and  we  reached 
Ismailia  without  loss,  but  at  our  last  gasp  for  water.  The  last  two  days' 
travelling  were  the  most  trying  I  have  ever  experienced  ;  a  very  strong 
west  wind  blew  the  sand  up  into  our  faces,  so  that  the  camels  would  hardly 
face  it.  I  will  not  anticipate  my  report  and  plans  by  giving  you  now  a 
description  of  the  route,  but  I  can  certainly  say  that  it  is  a  200  mUe  trip 
I  have  no  wish  to  traverse  again.  We  only  missed  our  way  for  a  short 
time  once  during  the  whole  march,  and  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
wonderful  way  the  Arabs  can  make  their  way  across  difficult  country 
without  compass  to  guide  them.  I  travelled  every  day  from  8  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  without  sto|^ing,  and  with  very  little  variation.  One  night  we  had 
to  travel  a  good  deal  after  dusk,  to  make  a  brackish  pool  of  water,  and  I 
very  nearly  lost  the  party,  as  we  had  to  separate  to  hunt  for  the  water. 

There  was  only  one  supply  of  good  water  after  WAdy  Feira,  and  that 
was  in  WAdy  el  Arish  ;  after  that  we  oaLj  found  one  brackish  small  supply 
as  far  as  Ismailia. 

H.  H.  KiTCBBNBR. 


ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  LAND  AND  SEA  IN  THE 
ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ  AT   THE  TIME  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

Tnie  may  be  the  proper  place  to  refer  to  a  suggestion  of  mine  which  has 
excited  some  interest,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  a 
continuous  connection  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.*  I  never 
intended  this  to  be  considered  other  than  a  hypothesis  towards  the 
solution  of  a  real  difficulty  which  has  occurred  to  all  geographers  who 

^  The  Times  and  Standard,  18th  Februaiy,  1884, 
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have  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  subject — ^namely,  the  determination 
of  the  actual  position  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  children  of 
IsraeL  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  problem  has  been  dealt  with  on  the 
supposition  that  the  physical  relations  of  sea  and  land  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  exactly  or  nearly  as  they  are  at  present ;  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  is  far  from  having  been  the  case.  As  Dean  Stanley  has  truly 
observed,  there  is  only  one  feature  of  the  scene  unchanged  and  unmis- 
takable, and  that  is  the  magnificent  mountain  of  Jebel  At&kah,  the 
**  Mountain  of  DeHverance,''  which  from  the  south  formed  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  escape  of  the  Israelitish  host  in  that  direction,  and  induced 
Pharaoh  to  exclaim,  ^'  The  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in  t "  This  is  "  the 
precipitous  mountain  descending  on  the  sea"  referred  to  by  Josephus, 
which  doubtless  commanded  from  afar  the  scene  of  the  great  deliverance 
wrought  by  Jehovah  for  IsraeL 

It  is  aJso  impossible  to  doubt  that,  according  to  the  nairative,  the 
passage  was  made  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez,  probaldy 
Baal-zephon.^  Briefly  stated,  the  Israelites,  instead  of  taking  a  course 
into  Canaan  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  have 
brought  them  into  collision  with  their  future  enemies,  the  warlike 
Philistines,'  were  directed  to  move  southwards  from  Bamses  (or  Pi- 
RamessuX*  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  Kameses  U,  and  after  a  day*s 
journey  they  reach  Succoth  (the  place  of  tents),  and  on  the  following  day 
Etham,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness ;  that  is,  the  district  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  over  which  the  road  into  Palestine  and 
the  east  passed.  By  this  road  also  the  nomad  tribes  from  Edom  entered 
the  pasture  lands  with  their  flocks.^  From  all  this,  and  the  abs^ioe  of 
any  reference  to  a  natural  water  channel  between  Egypt  and  the  east, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  long  before, 
there  was  continuous  land  across  the  Isthmus  to  the  north  of  the  BiUer 
Lakes,  I  therefore  wish  now  to  modify  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  in  my  name  to  this  extent ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  to  the 
south  of  that  lake  the  evidence  leads  to  a  difi^erent  conclusion. 

From  Etham  the  Israelities  'Humed'*  southwards  to  Pi-hahiroth  before 
Baal-zephou.  This  locality,  as  suggested  by  Dean  Stanley,  was  probably 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ajrdd,  the  halting-place  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims.*  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  Bible  narrative  with 
physical  facts  meets  us  ;  for,  according  to  the  present  position  of  land  and 
water,  there  is  a  direct  landway  across  into  the  "  wilderness  of  Etham,*' 

'  Exodus  xiv,  2. 

*  Exodus  xiii,  17. 

*  Dr.  Brugsch-Bey,  "  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs/*  edit.  1881,  vol.  i,  p.  280, 
et  seq.  This  author  places  Bamses  (or  Pi-Kamses)  on  Lake  Menzaleh,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  allowing  trrelre  or  fifteen  miles 
for  a  day's  march  from  Bamses,  the  Israelities  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
would  hare  reached  a  position  near  Ismailia. 

*  Brugsch-Bey,  ibid^  p.  234. 

i  "  Sinai  and  Fakstine/'  edit.  1878,  p.  66. 
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hy  CSudM,  which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  southern  end  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes.'  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  the  Israelities  to  haye 
crossed  into  Arabia  Petraoa  without  the  miraculous  interposition  of  God, 
had  the  position  of  sea  and  land  at  that  period  been  the  same  as  at  present 

It  is  clear  from  the  narrative  that,  when  the  Israelites  found  that  they 
were  being  pursued  by  Pharaoh  and  his  army  from  the  north,  they  were  in 
a  position  of  extreme  perplexity. 

Encumbered  with  a  multitude  of  women  and  children,  flocks  and  herds, 
and  enfeebled  by  long  servitude,  they  exclaimed  to  Moses  in  bitter  irony, 
"  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die 
in  the  wilderness  ?"  But  it  does  not  appear  as  if  they  considered  the  chief 
sources  of  their  danger  were  tiiose  above  stated.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  narrative,  that  their  danger  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  surroundings,  and 
in  the  physical  obstacles  to  their  progress  out  of  Egypt  To  the  north  was 
the  army  of  Pharaoh ;  to  the  south,  the  desert  and  mountains ;  to  the  west, 
l^gypt,  from  which  they  were  fleeing  ;  and  to  tiie  east,  the  waters  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  Here  was  the  physical  obstacle  which  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
destroyed  their  hopes,  and  drew  from  them  the  expression  of  despair. 

Now,  let  any  one  compare  the  present  physical  conditions  of  the 
district  north  d  Suez  with  Uiose  here  indicated,  and  ask  himself  whether, 
if  ibej  had  been  at  that  time  as  they  are  now,  there  would  have  been 
cause  for  this  cry  of  despair,  and  necessity  for  a  stupendous  mira^  of 
deliverance,  such  as  the  Bible  narrative  relates,  which  impressed  Itself 
indelibly  on  the  traditions  of  the  people  in  whose  behidf  it  was  wrought 
What  was  there  in  the  present  position  ol  land  and  sea  to  have  prevented 
the  host  of  Israel  from  marching  across  the  hollow,  along  which  the  ship 
canal  has  been  excavated  1  The  canal  of  Rameses  II,  which  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea,  entered  the  Bitter  Lake  (L  Amarus)  at  the 
northern  end ;  but  though  traces  of  an  ancient  canal  have  been  discovered 
between  tiie  southern  end  of  that  inland  lake  and  the  present  port  of  Suez, 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  were  part  of  the  original  and  more  ancient 
canaL  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  referable  to  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  or  of  that  of  the  Caliphs.  All  that  I  wish  to  contend  for  is, 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
&C.  1491,  land  ^d;ended  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Bitter 
Lske&  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  {m>per  for  us  to  inquire.  What  physical 
evidence  is  there  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Bed  Sea  extended  north- 
wards of  its  present  position  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus  ?  The  reply  to  this 

'  Most  geogrephera  have  placed  the  passage  at  the  Straits  of  Suez ;  but  if 
ikuere  was  land  imraediatdy  north  of  this  at  the  head  of  the  Straits,  why  should 
the  Israelites  (ignorant  of  Gk>d's  intended  miracle)  have  been  filled  with  dismay 
on  viewing  their  position,  when  there  was  an  open  way  into  the  wilderness, 
whither  the  Egyptians  wi&  their  <^iariots  oonld  not  have  followed  them  (see 
"  Biblical  Atlas  and  Gbzetteer,"  London).  Professor  Bitter  supposes  that  the 
place  of  the  passage  is  to  be  sought  above  Suez  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea. 
This  is  the  view  in  favour  of  which  I  hope  to  show  there  is  evidence  based  oa 
physical  consideratbns. 
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question  lies  in  the  complete  evidence  which  is  to  be  observed  of  a  recent 
elevation  of  the  whole  land  area  of  this  region  ;  to  which  is  attributable  the 
occurrence  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  containing  shells,  corals,  and  other 
marine  forms,  now  existing  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  along  either 
side  of  that  gulf,  up  to  a  level  of  at  least  200  feet  above  its  waters.  The  sea 
has  therefore  receded^r,  rather,  the  land  has  been  raised — to  this  extent 
during  the  period  of  the  present  forms  of  marine  life.  Now  a  depression 
of  200  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  land  would  place  under  sea-water 
the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Oulf  ci 
Suez  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inland  cliffs  of  the  Tth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Jebel  Atftkah  and  Jebel  Abu  Der&j  on  the  other, 
were  originally  the  sea  cliifs  of  the  ancient  Bed  Sea ;  but  this  was  at  a  time 
long  antecedent  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  maximum 
submergence  above  referred  to,  was  much  more  ancient  than  tiie  period  of 
history ;  but  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  entire  elevation  of  the  land 
and  sea  bed  into  the  position  we  now  find  them,  had  not  been  effected  at 
a  time  so  far  back  as  3,000  years.  Now  let  us  inquire,  What  extent  of 
submergence  would  be  required  in  order  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  as  far  north  as  the  Bitter  Lakes?  Fortunately,  the  surveys 
made  for  the  ship  canal  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  with  much 
exactness.  South  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  highest  point  crossed  by  the 
canal  was  at  ChaKif,  distant  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  this  is  q.  p. 
26  feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters.  To  the  north  of  the  Great  Bitter  Lake 
there  are  two  elevations— one  at  Tunum,  between  this  lake  and  Lake 
Timsah,  which  reaches  q.  p.  25  feet  (not  very  different  from  the  former)| 
and  another  at  £1  Guisr,  between  Lakes  Timsah  and  Menzaleh,  whidi 
reaches  a  level  of  from  40  to  60  feet  (average  50  feet)  above  the  same 
datum.^ 

In  considering  the  question  of  changes  of  level,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  vertical  movement  was  slow  and  gradual ;  and  also  that,  within  narrow 
limits,  such  as  those  of  the  Isthmus,  the  whole  area  was  equaUy  elevated 
or  depressed  during  the  same  period.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
rise  of  the  land  from  below  the  sea,  indicated  by  the  raised  beaches  and 
shell  beds,  was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  levels  that  the  waters  of  the  gulf  would  have  extended 
right  northwards  into  the  Bitter  Lakes,  if  only  26  feet  of  elevation  had 
remained  to  be  effected ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  would  have  re- 
mained  unsubmerged  a  tract  of  land  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  about 
24  feet  to  the  south  of  Lakes  Menzaleh  and  Ballah  ;  that  is,  in  the  very 
district  where,  as  appears  from  history,  tiiere  existed  a  land  connecti<m 
between  Egypt  and  the  East 

Taking  the  above  physical  facts  and  deductions  into  consideration,  it 
seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  as  far  back  as  tiie  age  of 

^  Carte  de  Flsthme  de  Sues,  dress^  sous  la  direction  de  la  Oomp.  Univ.  du 
Oanal,  1866 ;  also  6u*  W.  T.  Denison  "  On  the  Suez  Canal,**  Proc.  Inst.  C.E., 
1867»  quoted  in  Spon*s  Dietionartf  of  Engineering,  I  am  also  indebted  to  Sir 
Churles  Wilson  for  a  statement  of  the  levels. 
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Bameeee  IT,  and  hia  succeeeor  Mineptah  II,  under  whom  the  Exodus  took 
place,*  the  waters  of  the  '*  Red  Sea "  extended  northwards  up  the  valley 
at  least  as  ^  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  producing  a  channel  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  depth,  and  perhaps  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  a  terrible  barrier  to  the  Israelites, 
and  sufficient  to  induce  a  cry  of  despair  from  the  whole  multitude.  If 
this  view  be  taken,  the  Bible  narrative  (which  I  assume  to  be  perfectly 
exact)  will  be  brought  into  harmony  with  physical  conditions  ;  and  the 
difficulty  which  has  surrounded  the  subject  will  have  been,  to  a  great 
degree,  removed. 

On  the  same  principles  we  may  suppose  that  the  gradual  elevation  of 
the  sea-bed  and  adjoining  land  has  progressed,  till  at  some  period— one 
cannot  say  how  distant — the  present  relations  were  established  ;  but 
supposing  tiie  rise  to  have  gone  on  till  very  recent  times,  or  to  be  still 
going  on,  the  rate  of  elevation  would  be  less  than  one  foot  in  a  century. 

Edward  Hull. 


M.  MASPERO'S  WORK  IN  EGYPT. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  by  M.  Maspero 
was  published  in  the  Times  of  February  2drd. 

(TranskUion.) 

"BouLAK,  Feb.  2nd,  1884. 

'^  Sir, — During  the  four  years  I  have  had  the  honour  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Antiquities,  I  have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the 
numerical  insufficiency  of  the  staff  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  pla^ 
at  my  disposal  Permit  me  to  repeat  this  complaint  once  more,  though  the 
present  state  of  Egypt  affords  me  but  little  hope  that  it  will  be  heard. 

"  You  know  how  many  monimients  are  found  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  and  the  Second  Cataract ;  no  country 
in  Europe,  not  even  Italy  or  Greece,  possessing  so  great  a  number  on  so 
small  an  extent  of  territory.  Nature,  moreover,  has  divided  these  monu- 
ments into  three  groups — first,  that  of  the  Delta,  with  Alexandria,  San, 
Sa  (Sate),  Bubastis,  and  the  regions  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  secondly,  that 
of  Egypt  proper,  with  Memplds,  the  Pyramids,  the  Faioum,  Beni-Hassan, 
Tel-el- Amamah,  Siout,  Abydos,  Denderah,  Thebes,  Esneh,  Edfou,  Koum 
Ombou,  and  PhilsB ;  thirdly,  that  of  Nubia,  with  all  the  temples  of  the 
Ptolemaic  epoch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philse  and  the  wonderful 
Pharaonic  ruins  of  W&dy  Essaboua,  Ibsamboul,  and  W&dy  Haifa.  Of 
these  three  groups  only  one  is  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of 
Antiquities,  and  protected  as  well  as  may  be  from  the  avidity  of  treasure- 
seekers  and  the  mischievous  folly  of  tourists — that  in  Eg3rpt  proper. 
Even  this  is  imperfectly  protected,  and  some  localities  such  as  Siout, 
Tel-el-A  mamah,  Bersheh,  Beni-Hassan,   Dlahoim,   &c.,  remain  without 

'  BrugBch-Bey,  "Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs/*  edit.  1881,  vol.  L 
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guardians.  The  Delta  and  Nubia  have  no  protection,  and  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  first  who  may  choose  to  destroy  or  rifle  the  temples.  Thus,  in 
Nubia  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Dandour  hare  recently  caused  the 
wall  of  the  temple  to  topple  down  through  taking  the  M6aM ;  at  Man- 
sourah  a  proprietor  demolished  a  superb  naos  of  Nectanebo  I  in  order 
that  he  might  use  the  dibris  for  the  foundations  of  a  bridge  ;  at  Zagazig 
and  at  Damanhour  the  treasure-hunters  in  1B83  discovered  dep6ts  of  hijcuXy 
which,  valued  at  the  weight  of  the  metal,  without  taking  the  artisdc  work- 
manship into  account,  were  worth  over  50,000f.  The  artistic  and  arch«eo^ 
logical  treasures  of  Egypt  are  open  to  pillage  throughout  two-thirds  of  the 
Egyptian  territoiy. 

**  Observe  that  here  1  speak  only  of  the  service  appointed  for  the 
guardianship  of  the  monuments  ;  another  part  of  my  functions  obliges  me 
to  make  excavations,  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  number  of  the  monu- 
ments deposited  in  the  Boulak  Museum,  and  to  discover  new  documents 
which  may  enable  us  to  re- write  the  ancient  history  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Semitic  worlds.  The  funds  allotted  to  the  service  for  the  prosecution  of 
excavations  are  so  small  that  in  Europe  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  name  the 
exact  figures.  They  have  been  diminishing  from  year  to  year  ;  they  have 
never  exceeded  35,000f.  per  annum,  and  have  always  i^proached  much 
more  nearly  25,000f.  With  35,000f.  I  can  still  sustain  the  burden  imposed 
on  me,  provided  that  I  undertake  a  great  deal  personally.  The  discovery 
of  the  Eoyalmimimies  at  Thebes ;  the  opening  of  sixteen  pyramids,  of  which 
some,  like  that  of  Mydoum,  passed  for  impregnable  ;  the  clearing  away  of 
the  rubbish  begun  at  Luxor,  show  what  we  can  do  with  the  miserable 
means  afforded  us.  But  I  learn  that  many,  even  among  Europeans,  con- 
sider that  these  few  thousand  francs  are  yet  too  heavy  a  charge  for  the 
Treasury,  and  decry  our  labours  as  entailing  a  useless  expense.  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  sense  in  the  accusation.  In  ordinary  times  Egypt  is  visited 
every  year  by  about  3,000  travellers,  drawn  there,  not  by  factories,  or 
cotton,  or  railways,  or  all  that  it  is  customary  to  call  useful  and  productive, 
but  by  the  monuments  of  Arab  and  Egyptian  art  Estimating  the  expen- 
diture of  these  travellers  at  2,000f.  each  on  an  average,  there  is  a  sum  of 
four  to  six  millions  of  francs  a  year  which  is  left  by  them  in  Egypt,  and 
which  the  country  gains  entirely.  In  first  deducting  from  these  millions 
the  thousands  of  francs  which  the  Department  of  Antiquities  requires, 
Egypt  does  not  incur  a  useless  expense  ;  she  has  the  wisdom  to  take  from 
the  riches  which  come  without  trouble  to  her  fimds  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  artistic  and  archaeological  capital  bequeathed  to  her  by  antiquity. 

"Circumstances  are  so  unfavourable  at  present  that  I  shall  not  ask  for 
an  augmentation  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  service  :  I  shall 
only  ask  the  Government  not  to  diminish  the  little  it  gives  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  resign  myself  to  leave  two  such  important  provinces 
as  the  Delta  and  Nubia  to  be  pillaged.  Already  I  have  endeavoured  to 
engage  private  individuals  to  promote  the  objects  we  have  in  view  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  I  cannot  carry  on  excavations  myself  on  the 
Government  account    I  have  favoured  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian 
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Expkffation  Fond,  for  which  M.  Naville  lacrfc  year  discovered  the  town  of 
PiUiom,  and  for  which  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  is  executing  some  works  at 
Tarns  this  year.  I  have  concluded  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Cook  which 
will  enable  me  to  obtain  some  money  from  all  the  travellers  that  firm 
oonduets  through  the  country.  The  French  Government  has  put  some 
thousands  of  francs  at  our  disposal,  through  the  intervention  of  the  ^ksole 
d'Arch6olQgie  which  it  has  founded  at  Cairo.  It  seems  to  me  that  private 
persons  might  come  to  our  aid  as  companies  and  Governments  do,  and  that 
subscriptions  opened  in  England  and  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
might  furnish  us  with  some  resources.  With  so  little  as  it  is  our  fortune 
to  obtain  our  budget  is  so  restricted  that  the  smallest  simis  of  money  will 
be  welcome. 

''I  leave  it  to  you,  Sir,  to  see  if  this  suggestion  can  be  made  to  lead  to 
any  practical  result,  and  beg  to  assure  you,  &c., 

"G.  Maspero." 


PILLAR  OR  GARRISON  ? 


Sir, — ^With  all  due  respect  to  Captain  Conder,  I  do  not  think  my  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  1  Samuel  xiii,  23,  can  be  so  easily  shaken.  In  Joshua 
XV,  3,  9,  &C.,  the  "  boundary  line "  of  the  tribes  is  the  mtject  of  the 
narrative,  but  in  the  episode  of  1  Samuel  xiii  and  xiv  there  is  no  hint  of  a 
boJmdary  being  in  question^  unless  it  can  be  read  into  the  word  in  dispute. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  Hebrew ;  but  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
verb  can  be  employed  of  some  kinds  of  inanimate  objects,  but  whether 
such  an  object  as  a  menhir  can  be  said  to  have  gone  out  or  extended. 

That  this  distinction  exists  may  be  shown  in  the  English  words,  by 
substituting  for  "  garrison  "  the  words  proposed  by  C.  R.  C.  as  the  correct 
rendering  of  320.  We  at  once  recognise  that  we  could  not  properly  say 
**  the  pillar  of  the  Philistines  went  out  to  the  passage  of  Michmash,"  or 
"the  menhir  of  the  Philistines  extended  to  the  passage  of  Michmash." 
You  could  indeed  say  the  boundary  of  the  Philistines  went  out  (or  extended), 
Ac.,  because  in  the  subject  of  a  "boundary"  there  is  involved  the  active 
principle  of  extension  in  length  of  circuit,  or  expansion  of  an  area ;  but  I 
do  not  gather  that  Matzab  can  signify  a  boundary  in  this  sense,  but  only  a 
boundary  mark  set  up  to  signify  the  precise  position  of  the  boundary  at  a 
particular  place. 

Following  verses  6  and  6  of  chapter  xiii,  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
really  described  a  more  extended  irruption  of  the  Philistines  than  that 
prior  to  Jonathan's  exploit,  and  verse  23  naturaUy  follows  on  verse  16  as 
describing  a  military  foray. 

If  it  had  signified  a  lessening  of  the  extent  of  Philistine  territory  conse- 
quent on  Jonathan's  prowess,  ought  it  not  to  have  been  mentioned  before 
verse  5,  and  to  have  been  worded  "and  the  Matzab  of  the  Philistines  went 
back  to  the  passage  of  Michmash  ?'' 
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The  word  dearly  can  be  rendered  "  garrison  "  or  "  outpost,"  and  if  this 
rendering  is  kept  there  is  no  difficuUy  about  the  whole  narrative.  Besides 
what  does  C.  R  C.  make  of  2  Samuel  xxiii,  14  ? 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  following  errata  on  page  244, 
Qtutrterly  Statement,  1883 :— Line  7,  2*1^3  should  be  i'lSJ  ;  line  12, 
eruption  should  be  irruption ;  line  21,  sixteen  should  be  fourteen. 

Yours  obediently, 

H.  B.  S.  W. 


THE  NAMELESS  CITY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement. 

Sir, 

May  I  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  comments  on  the  remarks  of 
C.  R.  C.  on  pages  183-4  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  1883  ? 

First,  I  would  ask  how  Kirjath-Jearim  can  possibly  be  the  city  where 
Saul  met  Samuel,  in  the  face  of  the  statements  in  1  Samuel  ix,  27,  and 
X,  1,  2,  showing  that  it  was  immediately  after  leaving  Samuel  that  Saul 
was  to  meet  the  **  two  men  by  Bachel's  sepulchre  T'  If  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  Bachel's  sepulchre  was  near  to  the  ''end  of  the  city" 
where  Saul  was  anointed,  then  I  wonder  that  C.  R  C.  does  not  accept 
the  view  of  the  Arabic  Commentary  I  quoted  in  Quartedy  Statement, 
1884,  page  53. 

I  cannot  see,  however,  that  the  expression  **  end  of  the  city  **  has  any 
special  connection  with  Eirjath-Jearim. 

Seeing  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  used  for  "  the  end  "  is  used  of  the 
"  end  of  the  rod  "  with  which  Jonathan  tasted  the  honey  (1  Sam.  xiv,  27, 
43),  of  the  "end  of  the  conduit"  where  Isaiah  was  told  to  meet  Ahaz 
(Isa.  vii,  3),  and  again  in  2  Samuel  xxiv,  8,  respecting  the  "  end  of  nine 
months  and  twenty  days  "^  in  which  Joab  was  occupied  in  taking  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "end**  of  Jordan,  of  the 
valley  of  giants  (Josh,  xv,  5,  8),  and  of  the  mountain  (Josh,  xviii,  16),  it 
must  be  manifest  that  it  simply  means  the  "  end,"  the  furthest  extremity 
only. 

May  I  ask  also  why  C.  R  C.  explains  Aretz  Sha'llm  as  being = land  of 
caverns  ? 

Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  connect  it  with  Shual = Jackal,  in  the  "  land 
of  Shual "  (1  Sam.  xiii,  17),  and  perhaps  with  ''Hazar-Shual  ?  "  Dr.  Young 
renders  it  "  jackals,"  and  Gesenius  suggests  "  region  of  foxes." 

Yours  truly, 

H.  R  S.  W. 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Wb  beg  leaden  and  ■absoriben  to  read  t^e  Beport  of  the  Bxeontiye  Com- 
mittee for  the  pa4t  jear,  and  the  prooeedingi  of  the  meeting  of  General 
Committee,  in  order  to  learn  what  has  been  the  ret!  nature  and  extent  of  our 
operations  daring  the  twelve  months  ending  June  80th,  and  what  are  our  pros- 
pects of  work  for  the  future. 

An  abstract  of  the  most  important  scientific  results  of  Professor  Hull's  sur- 
vey has  been  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  Committee,  and  will  be  found  in  its  place 
on  page  160.  The  Professor  is  now  engaged  upon  the  Geological  Memoirs  of 
his  journey,  and  upon  a  popular  account,  the  first  or  opening  chapter  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Apnl  Quarterly  Statement,  The  latter  will  be  issued  as 
a  separate  yolume  in  October  next;  the  publication  of  the  former  will  be 
amnged  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  ready. 


Major  Kitchener's  report  on  the  geological  and  topographical  results  of  the 
expedition  will  be  published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement. 
The  map  has  now  been  completed  by  Mr.  Armstrong  from  the  obserrations  and 
sketches,  and  is  ready  for  publication.  We  may  fiurly  oongratuhite  oursdyes 
on  tJie  result  of  tiie  year's  work,  which  has  added  to  our  knowledge,  besides  a 
most  important  study  of  Palestinian  geology,  a  Survey  of  the  whole  of  the  W4dy 
Arabah. 


The  work  of  the  future,  as  will  be  found  explained  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  will  depend  partly  oil  getting  the  Sultan's  Firman  to  continue 
the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  and  partly  on  the  eexMwre  of  opportunitiee  a* 
thejf  occur.  Thus  it  is  hoped  in  the  next  winter  that  some  work  similar  to  that 
of  last  year  may  be  successfully  carried  through. 


The  "  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  "  is  at  length  completed,  after  four  years  . 
of  work.    No  more  magnificent  monument  of  similar  enterprise  has  ever  been 
published  in  any  work  which  has  added  more  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible, 
the  purpose  for  whijji  it  ineundertaken.    It  consists,  as  now  completed,  (1)  of 
tiie   Maps  of  ll^ate(inftMMiine,  from  the  Surveys  executed  by  Captains 
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Conder  and  Kitchener,  1871-1878 ;  (2)  of  three  Tolumee  of  Memoirs,  illus- 
trated hj  many  hundreds  of  drawings,  plans,  sections,  &e.,  executed  bj  the 
officers  for  this  work  and  never  before  published ;  (8)  one  Tolume  of  Name 
Lists,  containing  all  the  modem  names  collected  during  the  Surrey ;  (4)  one 
Tolume  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,  by  Canon  Tristram ;  (5)  one  volume 
on  Jerusalem,  by  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Warren,  E.C.M.Q-.,  F.B.S.,  and  Captain 
Conder,  B.E. ;  and  (6)  a  portfolio  containing  50  sheets  of  drawings,  prepared  by 
Sir  Charles  Warren  from  his  excavations,  giving  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
representation  of  all  his  discoveries.  The  copies  which  remain  will  be  sent  out 
in  order  of  application  as  they  are  subscribed,  and  no  more  copies  will  he 
printed  except  of  the  last  two. 


The  "  Flora  and  Fauna,'*  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Tristram,  consists  of  one 
volume  (of  450  pages),  with  twenty  full-pnge  illustrations,  of  which  thirteen  are 
coloured  by  hand.  The  Preface  of  the  geographical  and  geological  relations 
of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  endeavours  to  account  for  the  anomalies  by  the 
geological  history  of  the  country,  as  written  chiefly  in  the  Terraces  of  the  Jordan 
Valley.  Tlie  volume  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  vertebrate  Fauna, 
including  the  fresh-water  fishes,  the  most  singular  portion  of  the  Palestine 
Fauna,  ike  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  mollusca,  the  phanerogamic  plants,  and  the 
ferns.  The  Hebrew  names,  so  far  as  known  (i.e.,  every  Hebrew  name  found 
in  the  Bible),  and  the  vernacular  Arabic  names  are  given;  the  authority  and 
original  description  of  every  species  is  given  in  reference,  and  the  geographical 
area  of  each  species,  which  in  every  case  has  been  carefully  worked  out.  Short 
accounts  are  given  of  the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous  species,  and  the  fishes 
of  the  Sea  of  Gulilee  are  very  fully  described.  It  has  been  resolved  to  allow  this 
volume  to  be  subscribed  for  separately  at  the  price  of  three  guineas. 


The  Jerusalem  book,  by  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.M.Q^.,  and  Captain 
Conder,  B.E.,  consists  of  one  volume,  uniform  with  the  preceding,  of  542  pages. 
The  following  is  the  Table  of  Contents : — 

Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  History  of  Jerusalem ;  Architectural  Histoiy 
of  Jerusalem ;  History  of  Jerusalem  Exploration ;  Statement  of  the  principal 
controversies ;  Explorations  in  Jerusalem ;  Excavation  round  the  Noble  Sanc- 
tuary ;  Tanks  inside  the  Sanctuary ;  Excavations  on  Ophel ;  Excavations  in  the 
City  J  Explorations  since  1869 ;  Work  of  M.  Clermont-Qanneau  in  the  City ; 
Environs  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  Siloam  Inscription  ;  Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  these  is  added  an" Appendix  on  Philistia ;  Askelon ; 
Jidy ;  Warren's  Journey  east  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Jordan  Valley ;  Saida ;  the 
Temple  of  Coele  Syria ;  the  Mounds  of  Jericho  ;  the  Lebanon ;  and  the  pottery 
and  glass  found  in  the  excavations.  A  number  of  illustrations  will  be 
found  in  the  text,  but  the  volume  is  actually  illustrated  by  the  great  portfolio, 
with  fifty  sheets  of  drawings  which  accompanies  it.  In  them  will  be  found, 
published  in  their  entirety  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
work,  with  contributions  from  Captain  Conder.  The  volume  and  portfolio  may 
also  be  had  separately  at  the  price  of  five  guineas. 


A  very  important  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Executive,  and  approved 
by  the  Gteneral  Committee.     It  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
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of  many  subsoriben,  wt  shall  replace  oar  reduced  Biaps  of  Western  Palestine  and 
our  Old  and  New  Testament  Biaps  bj  others  ginng  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Palestine,  the  present  part  including  what  has  already  been  done,  and  showing 
what  is  known  approximately  of  the  rest.  Sir  Charles  Wibon  will  superintend  this 
work.  When  it  is  ready,  those  subscribers  who  wish  will  be  allowed  to  exchange 
the  maps  already  in  their  possession  for  the  new  ones,  on  payment  of  the  small 
diiSerenoe  in  their  cost  and  the  carriage.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  now  engaged  upon 
drawing  these  maps.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  some  notes  on  a  journey 
recently  undertaken  by  him  into  Eastern  Palestine.  They  were  accompanied  by 
geographical  notes  made  by  Mr.  Bchumacher.  These  include  the  heights  of 
eighteen  ruins,  cottages,  and  hill-tops ;  the  collection  of  some  thirty  names  ;  the 
correct  course  of  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Bnkad,  with  sections  across  the  former 
river.  At  Tstl,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  a  great  many 
dolmens,  of  which  one  was  sketched,  and  is  figured  at  page  171.  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  is  a  very  fine  and  perfect  example.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
should  be  a  great  group  in  the  north  of  this  country,  perhaps  corresponding  to 
the  group  found  and  planned  by  Captain  Conder  in  1882. 


Among  the  "  Special  Surveys  "  made  during  the  surrey  of  Western  Palestine 
is  one.  fortunately  very  complete,  of  the  ruins  of  Casarea,  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  II  of  the  Memoirs.  The  following  notes,  extracted  from  a  recent  letter 
published  in  the  St,  Jamet's  Gazette  (June  27,  1884),  curiously  illustrate  the 
importance  and  rapidly  increasing  value  of  these  plans,  made  before  they  were 
swept  away  by  populations  which  have  no  other  than  a  superstitious  interest  in 
old  monuments.  It  must  be  remembered  that  every  improvement  or  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  means  the  destruction  of  more  ancient  monuments 
The  possessors  of  Captain  Conder' s  Memoirs  will  before  long  hold  in  their  hands 
a  representation  which  can  never  be  made  again  of  other  curious  and  interesting 
ruins,  besides  those  of  Csosarea.  We  may  remark,  in  ilhistration,  that  a  precisely 
similar  process  of  destruction  is  going  on  at  AmmAn,  where  the  ruins  have  also 
been  specially  surveyed  by  the  same  officer. 

'*  The  principal  inducement  to  tourists  in  Palestine  to  take  the  coast  route 
which  leads  from  Jaffa  to  Carmel  and  Acre,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  them 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  Cssarea,  which  are  mainly  of  two  periods 
— first,  the  Homan  town,  with  walls,  theatre,  hippodrome,  mole,  temple,  and 
aqueducts  ;  second,  the  Crusading  town,  with  moats,  castle,  cathedral,  northern 
church,  and  harbour:  the  whole  forming  a  collection  of  remains  which  for 
importance,  extent,  and  interest  are  unsurpBesed  by  anything  in  the  Holy  Land 
west  of  the  Jordan.  Those  who  have  already  visited  these  ruins  may  consider 
themselves  fortunate  ;  for  they  are  at  present  undergoing  a  process  of  transfor- 
mation and  disintegration  which  bids  fair  to  destroy,  or  at  all  events  to  conceal, 
the  last  vestiges  of  what  was  once  the  most  important  centre  of  Roman  civili- 
zation on  this  coast.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  change  is  taking  place 
are  sufficiently  curiotis — from  an  historical  and  political  point  of  riew,  as  being 
the  direct  result  of  the  late  Busso-Turkish  War— to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
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jour  readers ;  while  fchej  form  a  smgnlar  eommentaxy  on  the  ignorance  whiol' 
preyailed  in  England  -wWi  regard  to  the  true  character  of  the  erente  which  led 
to  that  war. 

(( When  those  disturbancee  occurred  in  Boenia  and  Hersegorina  which  led 
first  to  Servian  and  then  to  Bnssian  interrention,  the  popular  notion  was  (^lat 
the  population  of  those  proyinces  was  Christian,  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection  was  the  persecution  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turkish  G-oremment. 
There  would  be  some  diffictdtj  in  reconciling  this  theory  with  what  is  now 
going  on  at  C«sarea.  These  ruins  hare  been  presented  as  their  future  home  to 
Moslem  emigrants  from  Bosnia  and  Hersegoyina,  who  are  all  Slays,  some  of 
whom  do  not  know  a  word  •of  Turkish,  and  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
sheltering  wing  of  the  Sultan  from  the  Christian  rule  of  Austria  in  the  prorinoee 
that  were  ceded  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  They  are  the  cnawt-ffarde  of  a 
large  influx  which  is  soob  to  follow ;  and  I  was  astonished  on  yisiting  their  new 
colony  a  few  days  ago  at  the  display  of  energy  and  wealdi  which  it  presented. 
A  broad  street  has  been  laid  out,  which  passes  directly  oyer  the  remains  of  the 
Boman  temple  built  by  Herod  in  honour  of  Cesar  and  ci  Rome — (the  finely 
dressed  white  stone  being  turned  to  good  account  by  the  colonists) — and  oyer 
the  Crusader's  cathedral,  the  foundations  and  walls  of  which  also  furnish  splendid 
building  materiaL  The  masonry  is  brown  limestone  beautifully  squared ;  the 
stones  are  from  9  inches  to  2  feet  long,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  high,  and  have 
the  dressing  common  to  medissyal  churches.  This  street  extends  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  the  south  gate  of  the  Crusading  fortress,  and  will  probably  be 
ultimately  prolonged  to  the  north  tower.  Already  within  the  last  fiye  months 
oyer  twenty  handsome  stone  houses  haye  been  built  upon  it,  two  of  them  three 
stories  in  height,  all  surrounded  by  court-yards,  in  which  the  harems  of  the 
colonists  are  jealously  secluded ;  indeed,  I  did  not  see  one  female  immigrant. 
The  Slays  are,  in  fact,  far  more  rigid  in  their  Moslem  observances  than  the 
Arabs  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Many  new  houses  were  in  process  of 
erection,  the  carpenters  and  masons  all  being  supplied  by  Haifa,  as  Cssarea  is  in 
the  caimakamlik  of  that  name.  As  I  had  visited  the  towns  of  Mostar  and 
Cognitza  in  Herzegovina,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  colonists  had 
come,  I  easily  won  their  sympathies  by  talking  to  them  of  their  country,  and 
listening  to  the  grievances  which  induced  them  to  dispose  of  their  property  and 
transfer  themselves  to  Palestine.  They  were  aristocrats  in  their  own  country, 
and  they  had  been  unable  any  longer  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
treated  on  an  equality  with  the  peasantry  of  their  own  race,  who,  being 
Christians,  were — from  their  point  of  view — unduly  favoured  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  who,  no  doubt,  availed  themselves  of  the  changed  circumstances  to 
be  revenged  upon  their  former  masters.  One  of  the  colonists,  who  had  opened 
a  little  store,  placed  at  my  disposal  an  Tmfinished  house  whic^  he  was  building. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  opening  an  hotel,  which  will  be  an  inomense  con- 
renience  as  a  half-way  house  for  travellers  from  Jaffa  to  Haifa,  the  more 
especially  as  it  is  possible  now  to  drive  the  whole  distance  in  a  carriage.  Indeed, 
now  that  there  is  a  good  hotel  at  Haifa,  there  is  no  reason  why  travellers,  instead 
of  riding  and  tenting  it  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  should  not  drive  the  whole 
distance  between  those  places  by  way  of  Jaffa,  Ceesarea,  and  Haifa. 

"  These  Slav  colonists  have  a  fine  tract  of  land,  partof  the  Plain  of  Sharon, 
assigned  to  them  for  cultivation,  adjoining  the  section  granted  to  the  Circassian 
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eolonists,  whose  Tillage  is  wifchin  ft  few  miles  of  Cesareft.  As  these  Oircassians 
are  emigrants  firom  Bulgaria,  it  seems  a  singular  destinj  that  they  should  again 
have  SlftT  neighbours  in  Palestine ;  while  soaroe  ten  miles  distant,  in  curious 
contrast  with  these  two  races,  is  the  Jewish  colony  of  Zimmarin,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  seems  likely  to  turn  out  a 
success.  Meantime  it  is  satisfaotoiy  to  find  that  a  magnificent  tract  of  fertile 
country,  which  has  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  desolation  and  nomads,  is  now 
likely  to  be  brought  into  cultiyation  by  an  increase  of  the  agricultural  population, 
no  matter  of  what  raoe;  and  that  the  port  upon  which  Herod  the  Great 
expended  so  much  labour  and  money,  although  fallen  into  disrepair,  will  again 
be  put  to  use.  The  northern  side  of  this  harbour  is  composed  of  a  mole, 
consisting  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  prostrate  columns ;  the  southern  of  a  rocky 
promontory,  on  which  was  probably  built  the  *'  Drusus,"  or  principal  tower  of 
the  great  wall  of  flerod.  It  is  now  a  confused  nuiss  of  Crusading  masonry.  For 
here  was  built  ths  doqjon-keep ;  and  among  its  ruins  the  Slays,  with  an  eye  to 
the  amenities  of  life,  are  now  erecting  a  caf^  and  place  of  entertainment,  which, 
perched  oyer  the  sea  between  Soman  columns  and  Crusaders'  buttresses,  will 
catch  eyery  breeze  and  form  an  agreeable  resort.  Most  of  the  new  houses  are 
built  on  the  foundations  of  old  ones,  thus  forming  a  sixth  architectural  period. 
For  Herod  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  known  as  Strato's  Towmr ;  the 
splendid  city  which  he  called  Cosarea  yras  followed  by  structures  raised  under 
the  Byzantine  rule ;  upon  the  ruins  of  this  the  Mohammedans  built;  next  came 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  plaoe  by  Bibars 
took  place  in  a.d.  1266.  In  the  course  of  their  excayations  for  building-stone 
the  Slays  have  found  a  good  many  coins  of  yarious  periods,  some  statuettes,  and 
other  antiquities ;  but,  so  &r  as  I  could  discoTer,  nothing  has  been  brought  to 
light  of  any  great  yalue,  and  the  owners  set  an  exorbitant  price  on  what  they 
have  found.  As,  however,  the  new  town  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  there  is  no 
saj  in£  what  discoTeries  may  jet  be  made. 

The  income  of  the  Society,  from  March  13th  to  June  2dth  incluslTe,  was 
£738  2«.  Sd.    On  June  80th  the  balance  in  the  Banks  was  £311  S#.  7d. 

It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  conyenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unnecet- 
saiy  the  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Gbfeat  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
give  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  give  eveiy  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Q^arterUf  Statement^  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  pablishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statememt  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
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MEETING  OF  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 
Junk  19th,  1884. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  (General  Meeting,  which 
were  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, as  follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  Committee,  elected  at  the  last  General  Meeting  of  June  19th, 
1883,  have,  on  resigning  office,  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration 
during  the  past  year. 

I.  The  Committee  have  held  twenty-one  meetings  during  the  year. 

II.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  carry  on  the  survey  of  Eastern 
Palestine  for  want  of  the  Sultan's  Firman.  The  portion  of  the  survey 
already  accomplished  has  been  engraved  on  the  reduced  scale,  and  issued 
to  subscribera  Captain  Conder  has  completed  and  handed  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  500  miles  surveyed.  These  are  re;narkably  full  and  detailed,  and 
are  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  plans  and  drawings.  The  Committee 
have  still  under  consideration  the  question,  whether  these  should  be 
published  at  once,  or  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work. 

III.  The  issue  of  the  Society's  great  work,  "  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,"  is  at  length  completed.  The  last  two  volumes,  that  ou 
"  Jerusalem,"  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Captain  Conder,  and  that  ou 
the  "  Flora  and  Fauna,"  by  Canon  Tristram,  are  now  in  course  of  distribu- 
tion to  subscribers.  The  Jerusalem  volume  is  accompanied  by  a  portfolio 
of  plates,  drawings,  and  sketches.  These  two  volumes  will  not  be  limited 
in  their  issue.  The  Committee  think  that  the  Society  may  be  justly 
gratified  by  the  completion  of  this  magnificent  work,  which,  with  the 
accurate  and  beautiful  maps  furnished  by  the  survey  of  Captains  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible  from  the  geographical,  archaeolo- 
gical, and  topographical  point  of  view.  The  maps  have  been  executed  in 
the  best  style,  and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable  cost.  The  Committee 
think  it  due  to  Mr.  Stanford,  their  engraver,  to  record  their  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  work  put  into  the  engraving  of  their  reduced 
maps. 

IV.  There  have  been  many  expressions  of  opinion  that  the  maps,  which 
now  show  only  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
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give  the  eastern  side  also,  even  though  that  part  is  yet  imperfectly  known. 
It  has  therefore  been  resolved  that  all  the  existing  information  on  this 
part  of  the  country  shall  be  laid  on  sheets  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
reduced  map  for  the  engraver.  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  has  been  in  the 
Society's  service  since  the  year  1871,  is  now  engaged  in  doing  this.  As 
soon  as  he  has  completed  the  work  it  will  be  sent  to  the  engraver. 

In  order  to  make  these  maps  more  generally  useful,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  names,  boundaries,  &c.,  will  be  laid  down  on  them  in  different 
colour.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  kindly  undertaken  to  superintend  this 
part  of  the  work  ;  when  it  is  completed,  those  subscribers  who  wish  will 
be  allowed  to  exchange  the  Bible  maps  they  have  already  obtained  at  the 
office  for  the  new  ones,  on  payment  of  the  small  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  two  maps. 

V.  In  October  of  last  year  the  Committee  published,  through  Messrs. 
Bentley  &  Son,  Captain  Condor's  new  book  on  his  Eastern  ;n>yels,  entitled 
"  Heth  and  Moab."  The  result,  though  not  yet  so  satisfactory  as  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  work  by  the  same  author,  has  left  a  balance  on  the 
ri^t  side  in  our  hands. 

VI.  The  exploration  work  of  the  year  has  been  of  a  very  satisfactory 
and  valuable  kind.  The  Committee  announced  at  their  last  General 
Meeting  that  they  hoped  to  organise,  and  send  out  in  the  autumn,  an 
expedition  which  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  geological  research.  This 
expedition  has  been  despatched,  and  has  accomplished  the  work 
entrusted  to  its  leader.  Professor  Edward  Hull,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Kitchener 
and  by  2klr.  G^rge  Armstrong.  Prctfessor  Hull  also  took  with  him  his 
son,  Dr.  Grordon  Hull,  and  the  party  was  also  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  two  volunteers,  Mr.  Hart,  who  was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  botanical  purposes,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Lawrence. 
They  left  England  on  10th  of  October  last  year,  and  returned  on  the 
12th  of  February,  after  a  journey  which  occupied  four  months. 

VIL  As  regards  the  results  of  the  expedition,  they  are  twofold.  First, 
Oeologuxd.  An  analysis  of  Professor  Hull's  discoveries  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Statement  He  has  traced  the  ancient  margin  of  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah  to  the  height  of  200  feet  above  their  present 
level,  so  that  the  whole  country  has  been  submerged  to  that  extent,  and 
has  been  gradually  rising.  As  regards  the  Dead  Sea,  he  has  discovered 
that  it  formerly  stood  at  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  above  its  present  level ; 
that  is  to  say,  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  history 
of  this  gradually  lowering  of  the  waters  will  form  a  special  feature  in 
Professor  Hull's  forthcoming  report  He  has  also  found  evidences  of  a 
chain  of  ancient  lakes  in  the  Sinaitic  district,  and  of  another  chain  in  the 
centre  of  the  Wftdy  Arabah,  not  far  from  the  watershed  The  great  line 
of  feature  of  the  W^y  Arabah  and  the  Jordan  Valley  has  been  traced  to 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  materials  for  working  out 
a  complete  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  depression  are  now 
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available.  They  are  found  to  differ  in  many  details  from  the  <me  fnmiahed 
by  Lartet.  The  terraces  of  the  Jordan  have  been  examined,  the  most 
important  one  being  600  feet  above  the  present  surf aoe  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  relation  of  the  terraces  to  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  shows  that 
these  features  had  already  been  formed  before  the  waters  had  reached 
their  former  leveL  Sections  have  been  carried  east  and  west  across  the 
Arabah  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  Two  traverses  of  Palestine  have  also 
been  made  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan. 

Dr.  (Gordon  Hull  has  taken  more  than  a  hundred  photographs,  chiefly 
of  places  never  before  figured. 

Next,  the  Geographical  retulU,  Major  Elitchener  has  made  a  survey, 
which  is  lying  on  the  table,  of  the  whole  of  the  Wftdy  Arabah,  from 
Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  he  found  traces  of  an  old  city  about  a  mile 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Akabah  ;  another  ruined  city  on  the  east  of  the 
w4dy,  six  miles  north  of  Feidaa,  with  many  indications  of  former  build- 
ings, terraces,  and  irrigation  works.  He  visited  Petra  and  heard  many 
rumours  and  reports  of  ruins  said  to  lie  on  the  east  of  the  hills  in  the 
country  of  Edom.  He  has  given  the  Committee  a  report  on  his  work, 
which  will  also  be  published  in  the  Quarterly/  Statement. 

As  regards  exploration,  therefore,  this  year  has  been  fruitful  of  vain- 
able  work.  For  future  work  the  Committee  must  be  mainly  guided  by 
circumstances.  Until  the  Sultan  grants  the  Firman  it  is  useless  to  think 
of  continuing  the  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
continue  the  work  from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  offer,  by  means  of 
such  special  expeditions  as  those  of  Professor  Hull,  or  by  the  informal 
work  of  private  parties  and  travellers,  the  results  of  which  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  as  they  arrive. 

VUI.  The  following  is  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  year  1883  :— 
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It  will  thuB  be  seen  that  the  Committee  spent  during  the  year  the  sum 
of  £3,209  lis.  3d.y  of  which  £509  bs.  6d,  was  expended  in  management,  or 
including  postage  £623  1«.  Sd.j  which  is  not  quite  20  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  expenditure  of  the  year  1884,  up  to  the  present  date,  has  been 
£3,121,  of  which  £1,830,  or  59  per  cent,  has  been  spent  in  exploration, 
£833,  or  27  per  cent.,  on  Maps  and  Memoirs,  £130,  or  4  per  cent,  on 
printers,  and  £328,  or  11  per  cent,  in  management 

The  maps  and  Memoirs  up  to  the  present  have  cost  the  Society  about 
£6,000.  They  have  realised  rather  more  than  that  amount  There  is  about 
£2,000  still  to  be  paid  on  this  account ;  and  when  all  the  subscriptions  to 
the  "  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  "  have  been  paid,  and  the  copies  still  on 
hand  subscribed  for,  there  will  remain  a  considerable  surplus,  but  it  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  moment  to  estimate  the  exact  sum. 

IX  Papers  have  appeared  in  the  Quarterly/  Statement  since  last  June 
on  the  Geology  of  Palestine,  by  Professor  Huddlestone ;  on  various  topo- 
graphical and  archaeological  points,  by  Captain  Conder,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Birch,  the  Rev.  Pickering  Clarke,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  others  ; 
on  the  Shapira  Manuscripts,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  and  Captain  Conder ;  on  the  Relation  of  Land  and  Sea  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  by  Professor  Hull ;  on  Mr.  Holland's  Last  Journey,  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson;  on  the  Khurbets  of  Carmel,  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Oliphant ;  and  on  Inscriptions  in  Palestine,  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau. 
To  all  these  gentlemen  the  Committee  render  their  best  thanks. 

X.  The  Committee  have,  lastly,  to  express  their  best  thanks  to  the 
Local  Secretaries,  who  are  active  in  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  their 
work  ;  and  to  all  their  subscribers  and  donors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Wright  :  Mr.  Chairman,  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  that  the  Report  just  sub- 
mitted be  adopted,  printed,  and  circulated.  The  different  items  referred 
to  show  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity.  You 
have  done  all  you  were  able  to  do,  though  not  all  you  desired  to  do.  In 
your  publications,  and  in  your  explorations,  you  have  largely  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  during  the  year ;  and  though  in  some  of  your 
efforts  you  may  not  have  attained  to  certainty,  you  have  certainly  made 
advances  towards  certainty,  and  you  have  stimulated  curiosity,  and  mental 
activity,  and  a  great  desire  to  know  more,  and  to  explore  further,  and  deeper, 
on  lines  which  you  have  indicated.  You  are  still,  I  regret  to  see,  hampered 
by  the  groundless  fears  of  the  Sultan.  If  any  man  can  remove  obstructions 
out  of  the  way.  Lord  Dufferin  can.  I  know  personally  that  Lord  Dufferin 
succeeded  last  year  in  securing  results  in  Syria  which  seemed  impossible. 
The  Sultan  could  do  no  more  popular  act  than  permit  those  who  wish 
him  no  ill  to  explore  thoroughly  and  make  a  good  map  of  those  sacred  and 
historic  lands  of  which  he  is  now  the  guardian.  And  it  is  certainly  not- in 
his  interest  that  his  acts  should  only  drive  earnest  scholars  to  long  for  the 
time  when  the  country,  now  closed  and  barred  by  ignorant,  blind,  weak 
fanaticism,  shall  be  opened  to  all  under  a  more  enlightened  ruler.    I  trust 
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that  Lord  Dufferin  will  continue  to  urge  on  the  Sultan,  in  his  own 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  geographical  science,  to  remove  all 
restrictions  out  of  the  way  of  a  thorough  survey  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Sir,  I  have  seen  your  work  in  progress,  and  I  know  something  of  the 
results  attained.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  men  hard  at  work 
on  the  survey,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  and  I  have  also  seen  them  hard 
at  work  in  filling  in  details  during  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  holidays 
at  Bludan  and  elsewhere.  I  have  just  recently  been  associated  with  some 
of  your  best  men,  in  the  preparation  of  maps  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  ;  and  it  is  only  by  going  through  the  work  done  that  one 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  for  the  future  student 
which  your  explorers  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bible  students.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  corrected  proofs  of  the  set  of  the  Bible 
Society's  maps  containing  your  own  work,  so  far  as  is  possible  on  our  small 
scale,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stanford,  and  as  the  Society's  home 
circulation  last  year  amounted  to  over  one  million  and  a  half  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  wide  circulation  of  the  know- 
edge  of  the  Holy  Land  made  accessible  by  your  Society.  But  the  maps 
will  also  appear  in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Telugu,  Chinese,  and 
other  foreign  versions  of  the  Society.  And  as  the  Society's  versions  now 
reach  a  total  of  somewhat  over  250,  the  information  gathered  by  your 
agents  will  be  more  extensively  circulated  than  could  ever  have  been 
dreamed  of  by  the  founders  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Let  me 
urge  you  not  to  slacken  energy  in  this  work,  which  is  for  all  the  world, 
and  for  all  time.  I  long  for  the  day  when  your  work  shall  go  on  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Rich  treasures  await  you  in  the  Hauran,  and  among  what 
have  been  called  the  "  giant  cities  of  Bashan."  You  have  done  good  work 
in  giving  us  a  true  map  for  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  but  a  less  explored 
and  a  more  fertile  field  awaits  you  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  to  speak 
of  the  south  country,  Edom  and  Moab.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  com- 
mending your  work,  and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  which 
I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  Ctril  Qraham  :  I  beg,  Sir,  to  second  the  resolution  of  Dr. 
William  Wright  I  have  long  desired  that  this  important  survey  may  be 
extended  to  cover  the  Land  of  Bashan,  and  even  further  east  In  this 
map,  which  I  drew  up  from  the  notes  of  my  own  journeys  in  the  year 
1858, 1  was  able  to  lay  down  a  great  many  places  and  names  not  previously 
kncwn.  At  the  same  time  the  journey  of  a  single  traveller  can  never  do 
such  map  work  for  a  country  as  a  party  of  smrveyors  accomplish.  The 
country  is  not  too  far  east  for  Biblical  limits  ;  for  instance,  in  Umm  el 
Jamul  we  recognise  Beth-gamul.  And  there  are  certain  periods  in  the 
year  when  it  may  be  safely  and  easily  traversed.  I  have  only  to  express 
my  hope  that  the  hoped-for  Firman  may  speedily  be  granted,  and  the  party 
again  in  the  field.  Meantime,  the  exploration  work  of  the  year  ^ows 
what  may  be  done  in  seizing  opportunities  and  getting  the  right  men  to 
work. 
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The  resolation  was  carried  unanimouslj. 

Eev.  W.  F.  Birch  :  I  beg  to  propose  the  re-election,  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months,  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Executive  Committee.  I  am  quite 
sure,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Committee,  an  Honorary  Local  Secretary, 
and  one  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 
Society,  that  we  are  in  very  good  hands.  The  Report  of  the  year  proves 
that  the  work  is  being  followed  up  with  as  much  vigour  and  activity  as  is 
possible. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  L5wt,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  called  attention  to  a 
recent  decree  by  the  Porte  that  no  visitors  to  Palestine  should  remain  there 
for  more  than  thirty  days  without  special  permission. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Ginsburo  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  list  of  gentlemen  in 
my  hands  whom  I  beg  to  propose  for  election  in  the  list  of  General 
Committee.  They  have  all  shown  that  active  interest  in  all  belonging  to 
the  Holy  Land  which  is  the  one  qualification  required  to  make  a  man 
eligible  for  our  General  Committee.    These  names  are — 

Lord  BoUo. 

Sir  Bichard  Temple. 

Sir  William  Muir. 

General  Charles  Grordon,  RE. 

Professor  Hudleston. 

Professor  Hull. 

Mr.  George  Bums. 

Mr.  John  Bobinson,  of  Westwood  Hall,  Leeds. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Jones,  of  Daresbury,  Warrington. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Heywood. 

Bev.  Professor  Milligau. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Perry,  of  Monksboume,  Cork. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Grafton,  M.P. 

Bev.  F.  W.  Creeny. 

Eev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse. 

Bev.  Prof.  H.  A.  Hort,  D.D. 

Eev.  F.  E.  Wigram. 

Mr.  Vaux  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Eev.  W.  F.  Birch  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  We  have  now 
reached  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Society.  The  two  newly  issued 
volumes  and  the  plans  lying  on  the  table  conclude  the  great  work  of  the 
"  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,"  begun  in  1872.  The  portion  of  C^tain 
Conder's  map  before  us,  containing  560  square  miles,  is  the  firstfruits  of  the 
eastern  survey ;  now  unhappily  stopped  by  the  withholding  of  a  Firman. 
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thren  onder  this  disoonragement,  previoiiB  speakers  are  radiant  with  hope 
that  the  snirey  will  yet  be  extended  southwards  into  the  desert  of  Et  Tth 
and  eastwards  into  the  far  Hauran.  But  what  of  the  centre  of  interest  in 
the  Holy  Land  ?  My  thoughts  turn  always  to  Jerusalem.  Is  there  not  work 
Uiere?  Colonel  Warren's  beautiful  plans  show  us  much  that  was  once 
unknown  ;  but  at  many  important  points  his  work  was  cut  short,  so  that 
what  is  known  only  makes  me  the  more  desirous  to  know  more.  I  ask,  is  it 
not  time,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  once  more  to  resume  excavations 
at  Jerusalem  ?  Shall  we  be  content  with  presenting  to  the  Bible-loving 
peoi^e  of  England  a  correct  map  of  Palestine,  and  then  own  that  we 
cannot  give  them  a  true  plan  of  Biblical  Jerusalem  ?  One  says  Zion  was 
here,  another  there  ;  is  this  always  so  to  be  ?  The  Bible  arguments  seem 
to  me  to  demonstrate  that  the  City  of  David  was  on  the  eastern  hill  south 
of  the  Temple,  but  almost  all  authorities  are  in  favour  of  some  other  position, 
and  nothing  but  excavation  will  ever  settle  this  debated  point.  I  under- 
stand that  Colonel  Warren  thinks  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
excavating  on  Ophel,  away  from  the  walls  of  the  present  city.  Why 
should  the  Turk  object  to  Englishmen  paying  fpr  the  privilege  of 
digging  in  the  gardens  down  towards  Siloam  ?  The  money  spent  would 
be  so  much  gain  to  the  poor  fellahin.  I  am  convinced  that  between  the 
Virgin's  Fount  and  Siloam  there  are  remains  of  the  deepest  interest  con- 
nected with  the  City  of  David.  I  would  hope,  then,  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  long-lost  catacombs  of  David  and  other  kings  of  Zion  will 
once  more  be  trodden  by  those  who  take  pleasure  in  her  stone&  As  to  the 
question  oi  expense,  I  believe  the  necessary  funds  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming, since  I  am  satisfied  that  many  supporters  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  would  rejoice  to  hear  that  excavation  work  at  Jerusalem  was 
once  more  to  be  taken  in  hand.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
foUowing  resolution  : — '^  That  the  Executive  Conmiittee  be  requested  to 
consider  l^e  question  of  resuming  excavation  outside  Jerusalem  on  the 
earliest  opportunity." 

Sir  Charles  Warrbn  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Birch's 
resolution — the  more,  perhaps,  because  we  do  not  always  t^e  the  same 
view  on  the  sacred  sites  of  the  City.  There  are  many  places  about  and 
around,  perhaps  within  the  city,  where  excavations  might  be  conducted  at 
small  cost,  and  without  danger  of  interference. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Chairhan  :  My  Lords  and  Qentlemen,  We  have  now,  as  Mr.  Birch 
remarked,  reached  an  epoch  in  our  work.  On  the  table  before  us  lie  the 
volumes,  the  maps,  and  the  drawings,  summed  up  generally  under  the 
title  of  the  **  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,"  whidi  represent  the  great 
bulk  of  our  labours  since  the  work  of  the  Society  began.  We  have  surveyed 
all  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  which  lies  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan — ^there  are  our  maps.  We  have  planned,  drawn, 
measoredy  and  photogn^phed  nearly  every  ruin  in  the  countiy ;  we  have 
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recovered  the  old  Jewish  tombs,  and  are  now  enabled  to  classify  and  to 
date  them  ;  we  have  written  down  the  names  of  the  modem  villages  and 
ruins ;  we  have  found  the  remains  of  the  synagogues  and  enabled  the 
world  to  restore  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum — there  are  the  Memoirs  ;  and 
with  them  we  have  published  the  hundreds  of  drawings  executed  for  us 
by  Captain  Conder  and  Captain  Kitchener ;  we  have,  thanks  to  my 
friend  Canon  Tristram,  who  is  never  weary  of  doing  something  more  for 
the  Holy  Land,  given  to  the  world  this  truly  magnificent  book,  with  its 
beautiful  illustrations,  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  country.  We 
cannot  too  much  congratulate  ourselves,  that  is,  our  Society,  nor  can  we 
sufficiently  thank  Canon  Tristram,  for  the  production  of  a  book  so 
admirable  and  so  worthy  of  the  subject.  There  is  so  much  special 
interest  in  the  Holy  Land  attached  to  its  Natural  History^  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  supplement  the  survey  by  such  a  work  as  this, 
which  could  only  be  thoroughly  taken  in  hand  by  such  a  specialist  as 
Canon  Tristram.  It  contains  facts,  otherwise  unattainable,  bearing  on  the 
questions  of  the  distribution  and  modification  of  species.  No  other  country 
affords  so  many  opportunities  for  illustrating  these  questions.  We  have  also 
in  this  volume,  the  last  of  a  splendid  series,  produced  a  complete  record  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  Jerusalem  since  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  city  was 
executed  for  the  world  by  our  friend  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  1866.  This  book 
contains  the  complete  and  exact  account  of  all  Warren's  work  in  the  years 
1867  to  1870.  It  also  includes  a  paper  on  the  Architecture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
an  account  of  the  various  work  done  in  the  city  by  Captain  Conder,  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  Herr  Schick,  Herr  Guthe,  and  others.  We  have  to  thank 
Captain  Conder,  whose  name  we  are  all  glad  to  see  on  the  title-page,  for  his 
hearty  co-operation  with  Sir  Charles  Warren.  I  am  sure  we  are  rejoiced  to 
see  Captain  Conder,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  Society,  increasing  our 
obligations  to  him.  Lastly,  in  this  great  portfolio,  with  its  fifty  plates, 
are  figured  the  discoveries  made  by  Warren.  If  it  be  asked  why  the 
plates  have  not  been  published  before,  we  should  have  to  give  the  history 
of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  busy  and  active  life  since  he  left  JerusaleuL  But 
at  this  point  in  our  own  work,  and  with  these  volumes  in  our  hands, 
I  think  we  should  take  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  vote  of  our  warmest 
thanks  to  Sir  Charles  Warren.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that,  to  the 
many  honours  he  has  won,  the  Royal  Society  has  recently  added  one  more. 
I  am  sure  that  he  is  as  proud  of  being  a  Fellow  of  that  noble  Society  as  he 
is  of  wearing  the  Collar  and  Star  of  a  Enight  Commander  of  the  most 
distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St  Creorge. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil  :  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  opportunity  of 
seconding  this  vote  of  thanks.  I  can  only  add  to  your  remarks  that,  though 
we  shall  never  foi^et  the  work  done  at  Jerusalem,  we  must  also  remember 
the  work  done  by  Sir  Charles  during  the  Zulu  War,  as  Grovemor  of  Griqua- 
land,  in  the  region  of  mathematical  science,  and  in  the  hunting  down  of 
Professor  Palmer's  murderers.  I  think,  Sir,  the  Society  singularly  for- 
tunate in  its  officers,  but  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
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Sir  Charles  Warren,  in  replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to 
him,  said  :  It  has  long  been  a  dream  with  me  that  these  plans  should  be 
published,  and  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  find  that  sufficient  funds  have  at 
last  been  found  to  enable  this  to  be  accomplished,  for  I  have  felt  certain 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  tlie  public  fresh  interest  will  be 
excited  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  will  be  a  renewed  desire 
to  excavate  there.  Of  course  these  plans  can  only  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
what  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  future  ;  we  were  obliged  to  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  our  work,  but  we  had  already  accomplished  one  great  section 
of  our  enterprise.  We  had  obtained  a  fairly  correct  contoured  plan  of 
the  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  ancient  Temple 
walL  We  had  commenced  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
conflicting  theories,  and  have  emerged  with  so  much  fresh  knowledge  that 
all  the  old  theories  have  to  be  modified  or  abandoned.  When  the  Sultan's 
Firman  expired  in  1870,  and  we  were  compelled  to  desist  from  excavating, 
I  had  already  elaborated  a  project  for  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  Palestine, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  original  design  for  a  mere  reconnaissance  was  not 
applicable  for  the  work  in  hand  ;  I  pointed  out  also  that  while  the  objects 
underground  would  keep  a  few  years  longer,  the  march  of  civilisation  was 
rapidly  erasing  all  records  of  the  past  above  ground.  The  ancient  ruins 
were  being  burnt  into  lime,  the  old  names  were  giving  way  to  modem 
appellations,  and  the  records  of  the  past  were  disappearing  :  it  was  neces- 
sary at  once  to  proceed  with  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Palestine  and  to 
leave  Jerusalem.  This  work  has  been  completed  most  successfully  through 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Conder  and  his  comrades,  and  the 
time  appears  to  have  arrived  when  we  may  again  consider  the  question  of 
excavating  about  Jerusalem.  It  would  be  expensive  work  digging  near 
the  inhabited  portion,  but  happily  there  is  the  Hill  of  Ophel,  on  which,  as 
has  been  stated,  excavation  may  be  made  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
My  friend  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  who  now  sits  beside  me,  insists  that  here  is 
Moimt  Zion,  and  is  about  to  attack  with  a  violent  hand  the  position  I  have 
assigned  to  that  ancient  stronghold.  Why  not  spend  a  small  sum  in 
excavating  on  Ophel  and  ascertaining  whether  he  be  right  or  not  ?  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  I  am  sure  that  great 
interest  would  be  attached  to  this  work.  There  is  a  large  section  of  the 
public  interested  in  Palestine  generally,  but  I  think  the  feeling  is  more 
intensely  centred  in  the  Holy  City. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Committee  adjourned. 
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ABSTRACT  OP  OBSERVATIONS  OBTAINED  BY  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  SENT  OUT  TO  ARABIA 
PETRJSA  AND  WESTERN  PALESTINE  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  OP  THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION 
FUND  IN  1883. 

Bt  Professor  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.  (Qeologist-in-chief). 

The  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  resolved  upon  sending  out  an  expedition  to  examine  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Western  Palestine,  together  with 
that  of  the  Valley  of  the  Arabah,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  mode  of 
their  formation  and  physical  history.  It  was  also  intended  to  connect 
the  triangulation  of  the  district  of  Mount  Sinai  (Jebel  Musa)  with  that  of 
Western  Palestine  along  the  district  of  the  W&dy  el  Arabah;  and  to 
determine  the  elevation  above  the  sea  of  the  watershed  (or  "saddle")  of 
that  valley,  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  the  projected  "  Jordan 
Valley  Canal  Scheme."  Several  collateral  objects  were  also  kept  in  view 
— such  as  the  investigation  of  the  sites  of  Ezion  Ceber,  Eladesh-bamea,  and 
other  loca^ties  connected  with  the  Israelitish  migration  and  history  ;  but 
in  this  place  only  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  Expedition  will  be  referred  to. 

Besides  the  author,  who  was  put  in  command  of  the  Expedition,  the 
other  members  were  Major  Kitchener,  B.E.,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  (formerly 
Sergeant-Major,  RE.),  who  joined  us  in  Egypt ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart,  Trin.  ColL, 
Dublin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Captain  Nares'  Polar  Expedition,  and 
now  joined  as  botanist  and  naturalist ;  Mr.  Reginald  Lawrence,  Associate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin  who  acted  as  meteorologist ;  and 
Dr.  E.  Gbrdon  Hull,  who  was  appointed  assistant  and  medical  officer.^ 

The  arrangements  for  providing  camels,  tents,  food  and  supplies  were 
undertaken  gratuitously  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  Cook  & 
Son,  to  whom  it  is  only  due  to  say  that  they  did  everything  in  their 
power  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  members  of  the  Expedition.  A 
rendezvous  of  the  whole  party,  including  conductor,  dragoman,  and  Arabs 
of  the  Towara  tribe,  took  place  at  Cairo  on  the  7th  November,  1883,  and  on 
Monday,  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  the  party  started  for  their  desert 
journey  from  Moses*  Wells  (Ayun  Musa),  near  Suez. 

The  route  taken  lay  along  the  plain  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to 
Wftdy  Gharandel,  and  thence  by  the  W4dies  Hamr,  Suwig,  and  Nasb, 
Bark,  Lebwey,  Berrah,  and  £s  Sheikh,  to  the  base  of  Mount  Sinai  (Jebel 
Musa).  Thence,  after  a  few  days,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  by  the 
Wftdies  Zelegah,  Biyar,  El  Ain,  Et  Tihyah,  and  Ras  en  Nakb  to  Akabah. 

Here  the  Arabs  of  the  Towara  tribe  who  had  conveyed  the  party  thus  far 
were  dismissed  ;  and  arrangements  were  entered  into  with  the  Sheikhs  of 

^  Mr.  Hart  has  oonBiderably  added  to  the  recognised  flora  of  the  district 
traversed,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  has  famished  a  daily  register  of  the  temperature  and 
aneroid  readings.     Dr.  E.  G-.  Hull  brought  home  a  large  number  of  photographs. 
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the  Alowtns  for  a  convoy  along  the  Wftdy  el  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Salt  Sea  (Bahr  Lut).  This  having  been  effected,  the  party 
left  Akabah  on  the  3rd  December ;  and  after  visiting  Petra,  Mount  Hor 
( Jebel  Haronn),  and  several  of  the  branching  valle3rs  on  either  side,  reached 
Es  Safieh  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  camped  by  the  village  of  the 
Ghawamehs,  where  they  remained  ten  days,  including  Christmas  Day. 
HorBQS  and  mules  having  at  length  arrived  from  Jerusalem,  accompanied 
by  a  small  escort  of  Turkish  cavalry,  the  party  crossed  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  after  examining  Khasham  (or  Jebel)  Usdum 
(the  salt  mountain),  ascended  by  the  Wftdy  Zuweirah  towards  the  tableland 
of  Southern  Palestine,  camping  successively  at  Wftdy  el  Abd,  Tel  el  Melh, 
Bir  ee  Saba  (Beersheba),  Tel  Abu  Hareireh,  and  reaching  Q&lbl  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  Here  the  party  would  have  been  obliged  to  remain  in 
quaiantine  for  fifteen  days  but  for  the  friendly  offices  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
tiie  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  procured  their  release  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day.  They  then  proceeded  onwards  by  Jaffa  to 
Jerus^em,  from  whence  excursions  were  made  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
other  places  around,  and  by  which  two  complete  traverses  of  Southern  and 
Central  Palestine  were  effected.  The  whole  distance  traversed  was  about 
700  miles,  of  which  500  miles  were  on  camel-back,  the  remainder  on  horse- 
back. A  final  expedition  through  Northern  Palestine  was  then  arranged 
for,  but  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  covered  the 
whole  of  the  tableland  of  Palestine  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  and  upwards. 
The  party  left  Jaffit  on  their  return  to  England  on  Friday,  25th  of 
January,  Major  Kitchener  having  previously  returned  to  Egypt 

Scientific  remits. — Before  proceeding  to  give  an  outline  of  the  scientific 
results  of  the  Expedition,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  obligations  to 
the  writings  of  previous  explorers  in  the  same  fidd,  especially  to  those  of 
Busseger,  Fraas,  Tristram,  and  of  MM.  Lartet  and  Yignes,  of  the  expedi- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Due  de  Luynes. 

1.  A  complete  triangulation  of  the  district  lying  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Sinai  and  the  W&dy  el  Arabah,  including  that  of  the  W&dy  el 
Arabah  itself,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  tableland  of  the  Tth,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Edom  and  Moab.  An  outline  survey  along 
the  line  of  route  was  aJso  made,  and  has  been  laid  down  in  MS.  on  a  map 
prepared  by  Mr.  Armstrong  on  the  same  scale  as  the  reduced  Map  of 
Palestine,  viz.,  f  inch  to  one  statute  mile,  or  tttVt?* 

2.  Some  important  rectifications  of  the  borders  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  were  also  made. 

3.  A  geological  reconnaissance  along  the  line  of  route  through  the 
districts  of  Sinai,  Akabah,  and  the  Wftdy  el  Arabah,  including  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(a)  Collections  of  fossils  from  the  Wftdy  Nasb  Limestone,  in  addition 
to  those  already  made  by  Mr.  Bauerman  and  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson. 
These  fossils  (which  are  being  examined  by  Professor  CoUas)  go  to  show 
that  this  limestone  is  of  Carboniferous  age ;  the  W&dy  Nasb  limestone 
was  found  to   continue  over  a   considerable  region  north   of    Mount 
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Sinai,  and  was  again  recognised  amcmgst  the  monntaina  of  Moab  on  the 
eaat  side  of  the  Salt  Sea  in  the  Wftdj  el  HessL  As  this  limestone  rests  upon 
a  red  sandstone  foundation,  this  latter  may  also  be  aasomed  to  be  of  the 
same  geological  age,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  representative  of  the 
'*  Nubian  Sandstone  "  of  Busseger,  which  (as  Professor  Zittel  has  show)  is 
of  Cretaceous  age.  I  propose  to  call  this  formation,  therefore, "  the  Desert 
Sandstone."  It  forms  with  the  limestone  a  strip  along  the  borders  of  the 
ancient  rocks  of  paleozoic  or  archaean  age,  and  is  about  400  feet  in 
average  thickness  ;  the  base  is  generally  a  conglomerate. 

(b)  Above  the  Wftdy  Nasb  limestone  is  another  sandstone  formation^ 
of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  Debet  er  Eamleh  is  formed.  It  is  laid 
open  in  the  Wftdies  Zelegah,  Biyar,  &c.,  and  along  the  mountains  of  Edom 
and  Moab.  Out  of  this  rock  have  been  hewn  the  ancient  temples,  tombs, 
and  dwellings  of  Petra  and  the  Wftdy  Musa.  It  stretches  along  Uie 
southern  escarpment  of  the  Tth  plateau,  and  forms  the  base  of  the 
limestone  cliffiB  along  the  margin  of  the  Wftdy  el  Arabah  as  hr  north 
as  Nagb  el  Salni.  Iliis  sandstone  formation  is  soft,  red,  or  beautifully 
variegated,  and  is  in  all  probability  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  therefore 
the  true  representative  of  the  "Nubian  Sandstone'*  of  Busseger.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  two  red  sandstone  formations,  one 
below,  the  other  above  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  W&dy  Nasb. 

(c)  The  geological  structure  of  the  WAdy  el  Arabah  was  examined 
throughout  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  south  to  north.  That  it  haa 
been  hollowed  out  along  the  line  of  a  main  fault,  ranging  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  that  of  the  Gnlf  of  Akabah,  waa 
clearly  |determined ;  and  the  position  of  the  fault  itself  was  made  out 
and  laid  down  on  the  map^  in  six  or  seven  places,  one  being  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Akabah,  another  near  the  watershed,  in  whidi 
places  the  limestone  of  the  Tlh  (cretaceo-nummulitic)  is  faulted  against 
the  old  porphyritic  and  metamorphic  rocks.  I  here  give  two  sketch 
sections  to  illustrate  the  structure  at  these  points  (see  p.  163). 

There  are  numerous  parallel  and  branching  faults  along  the  Arabah 
Valley,  but  there  is  one  leading  fracture  running  along  the  base  <^ 
the  Edomite  Mountains,  to  which  the  others  are  of  secondary  imp<»rt- 
ance ;  this  may  be  called  "  The  Great  Jordan  Valley  fault '^  The  relations 
of  the  rocks  in  the  Ghor  and  Jordan  Valley  have  already  been  shown  by 
Lartet,  Tristram,  Wilson,  and  others,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  large  fault 
corresponding  with  the  line  of  this  remarkable  depression,  and  the  author 
considers  the  fracture  he  has  observed  in  the  Arabah  Valley  to  be  oontinuouB 
with  that  of  the  Jordan. 

(cQ  The  ancient  rocks  whidi  form  the  floor  either  of  the  Desert,  or 
Nubian,  sandstone  formations,  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyries,  and 
more  rarely  metamorphic  sdustoee  rocks — ^together  with  volcanic  rocks, 
consisting  of  agglomerates,  tuffs,  and  beds  of  f  elspathic  trap.    The  autiior 

>  The  map  used  was  an  enlarged  plan  from  Smith  and  Groves*  Ancient  Atlas. 
(J.  Murray). 
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18  disposed  to  concur  with  Dr.  Lartet  in  considering  the  gneissose  and 
granitoid  rocks  to  be  of  arch^n  (or  Laurentian)  age,  as  they  are  probably 
representative  of  those  of  Assouan  in  Upper  Egypt,  whidi  Principal  Dawson 
has  recently  identified  with  those  of  this  age.  The  granites  and  porphyries 
are  traversed  by  innumerable  dykes  of  porphyry  and  diorite,  both  through- 
out the  Sinaic  mountains  and  those  of  Edom  and  Moab  ;  and  the  author 
considers  it  probable  that  the  volcanic  rocks  whidi  are  largely  represented 
along  the  base  of  Mount  Hor,  and  of  Jebel  Somrah  near  Es  Safieh,  are 
contemporaneous  with  these  dykes.  As  far  as  the  author  was  able  to 
observe,  none  of  these  dykes  penetrate  the  Desert  or  Nubian  tandstones,  and 
if  so,  they  may  be  considered  of  pre-Carbonif  erous  age.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  ancient  rocks  was  extremely  uneven  previous  to  the  deposition  of 
the  Desert  sandstone,  having  been  worn  and  denuded  into  ridges  and 
hollows ;  over  this  irregular  floor  the  sandstone  strata  were  deposited. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  terraces  of  marl,  gravel,  and  silt,  through  which 
the  ravines  of  existing  streams  have  been  cut  at  an  elevation  (according  to 
aneroid  determination)  of  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  taken  to  show  that  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  (Bahr  Lut)  at 
one  time  stood  about  1,400  feet  higher  than  at  present.  These  beds  of 
marl  were  first  observed  at  the  camp  at  Ain  Abu  Beweireh  ;  they  contain 
blanched  shells  of  the  genera  Melanopsis  and  Mdania.  The  beds  of  marl 
were  observed  to  be  enclosed  by  higher  ground  of  more  ancient  strata  in 
every  direction  except  towards  the  north,  where  they  gently  slope  down- 
wards towards  the  borders  of  the  Ghor,  and  become  incorporated  with 
strata  of  the  600-feet  terrace. 

The  author  concurs  with  Dr.  Lartet  in  thinking  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  did  not  flow  down  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  after  the  land 
had  emeiged  from  the  sea ;  the  disconnection  of  the  inner  and  outer  waters 
was  very  ancient^  dating  back  to  Miocene  times. 

The  occurrence  of  beds  of  ancient  lakes— consisting  of  coarse  gravel, 
sand,  and  marl,  amongst  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  and  in  the  Wftdy  el  Arabah, 
where  now  only  waterless  valleys  occur,  taken  in  connection  with  other 
phenomena,  have  impressed  the  author  with  the  conviction  that  the  former 
climatic  conditions  of  Arabia  Petrssa  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day.  Such  terraces  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Post  in  the  Wftdy 
Feirftn,  and  Colonel  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  in  the  Wady  Solaf,  and  by  the 
author  in  the  Wftdies  Gharandel,  Goweisah,  Hamr,  Solaf,  and  Es  Sheikh  or 
Watiyeh.  It  would  appear  that,  at  a  period  coming  down  probably  to  the 
prehistoric,  a  chain  of  lakes  existed  amongst  the  tortuous  valleys  and 
hollows  of  the  Sinaic  peninsula.  The  gypseous  deposits  of  W&dy  Amarah 
and  of  'Ain  Hawareh  are  old  lake  beds,  and  Mr.  Bauerman  has  observed 
remains  of  fresh- water  shells  {Lymnaea  truncattUa)  and  a  species  of  Pisidtum 
in  "  lake  or  river  alluvium  "  of  the  W&dies  Feiran  and  Es  Sheikh.  (^  Quart. 
Joum.  GeoL  Soc.,"  Vol.  XXV,  p.  32.) 

7.  The  author  considers  it  probable  that  these  ancient  Sinaitic  lakes 
belong  to  an  epoch  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea 
rose  to  a  level  considerably  higher  than  at  present,  and  when,  consequently, 
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there  was  less  fall  for  the  inland  waters  in  an  outer  direction.  The  evidence 
of  a  sabmergence,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  200  feet,  is  abundantly  clear  in  the 
occurrence  of  raised  beaches  or  sea  beds  with  shells,  corals,  and  crinoids  of 
q)ecie8  sdll  living  in  the  adjoining  waters.  The  raised  beaches  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea  coasts  have  been  observed  by  the  officers  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  by  Fraas,  Lartet,  Schweinfurtb,  Post,  and  others. 
They  were  observed  by  the  author  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Wftdy 
el  Arabah,  and  shells  and  corals  were  found  round  the  camp  of  the  3rd 
December  at  an  elevation  of  about  130  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  AkabaL 

These  ancient  sea  beds  are  represented  in  the  Egyptian  area  by  the  old 
coast  Une  of  220  feet,  discovered  by  Fraas  along  the  flanks  of  the  Mokattam 
Hills  above  Cairo,  and  recently  described  by  Schweinfurtb.  (Tiber  die  geol. 
schichtungliederung d. Mokattam bei  Cairo;  Zeit  d.  Deuts. GeoLGesel,  1883.) 
The  period  in  which  the  sea  rose  to  this  level  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
as  ^e  Pliocene,  but  it  continued  downwards  till  more  recent  times ;  and  the 
author  believes  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Gulf  of  Suez  reached  as 
far  as  the  Great  Bitter  Lake  {Quarterly  Statement^  April,  1884),  a  view  in 
whidi  he  is  supported  by  Principal  Dawson,  F.RS.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe  that  through  the  longer  portion  of  this  period  of  submergence 
Africa  was  disconnected  from  Asia. 

8.  The  Miocene  period  is  not  represented  by  any  strata  throughout  the 
district  traversed  by  the  Expedition.  The  author  considers  that  in  this 
part  of  the  world  the  Miocene  period  was  one  of  elevation,  disturbance,  and 
denudation  of  strata ;  not  of  accumulation.  To  this  epoch  he  refers  the 
emei*genceof  the  whole  of  the  Palestine,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic, 
area  from  the  sea,  in  which  the  cretaceo-nummulitic  limestone  formations 
were  deposited.  To  this  epoch  also  he  considers  the  faulting  and  flexuring 
of  the  strata  is  chiefly  referable ;  and  notably  the  formation  of  the 
great  Jordanic  line  of  fault,  with  its  branches  and  accompanying  flexures 
in  the  strata — which  are  very  remarkable  along  the  western  sides  of  the 
Ghor.  These  phenomena  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  extensive 
denudation  and  the  production  of  many  of  the  principal  physical  features 
of  the  region  referred  to. 

9.  The  evidences  of  a  Pluvial  period  throughout  this  region  are  to  be 
found  (a)  in  the  remains  of  ancient  lake  beds,  (f>)  in  the  existence  of  terraces 
in  the  river  valleys,  (c)  in  the  great  size  and  depth  of  many  valleys  and 
gorges,  now  waterless  except  after  severe  thunderstorms,  and  {d)  in  the 
vastly  greater  size  of  the  Salt  Sea  (or  Dead  Sea),  which  must  have  had  a 
length  of  nearly  200  English  miles  from  north  to  south  at  the  time 
when  its  surface  was  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  present  day.  The  author  considers  that  this  Pluvial  period 
extended  from  the  Pliocene  through  the  poet-Pliocene  (or  Glacial)  down 
to  recent  times.  As  it  is  known,  from  the  observations  of  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  Canon  Tristram,  and  others,  that  perennial  snow  and  glaciers 
existed  in  the  Lebanon  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  the  author  infers 
that  the  adjoining  districts  to  the  south  of  ^e  Lebanon  must  have 
had  a  climate  approaching  that  of  the  British  Isles  at  the  present  day  ; 
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and  thaty  in  a  region  of  which  many  parts  are  over  2,000  feet  in  elevation, 
there  must  have  been  abundant  rainfall  Even  when  the  snows  and  glaciers 
of  the  Lebanon  had  disappeared,  the  effects  of  the  colder  climate  which  was 
passing  away  must  have  remained  for  some  time,  and  the  vegetation  must 
have  been  more  luxuriant  down  to  within  the  epoch  of  human  habitation. 
The  author's  views  generally  coincide  with  those  of  Theobald  Fisher,  as 
extended  by  him  to  a  much  wider  area.  (**  Studien  Uber  das  Klima  der 
Mediterranean  Lander,"  Peterman's  Mittheilungen,  1879.) 

10.  The  author  considers  that  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  outburst  of  volcanic  phenomena  in  North-Eastem  Palestine  in  the 
region  of  the  Jaulan  and  Hauran,  &c.,  has  an  indirect  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  great  Jordan  Lake  of  the  Pluvial  period.  The  presence 
of  water  in  considerable  volume  in  now  recognised  as  necessary  to  volcanic 
activity,  and  the  author  submits  that  this  interdependence  was  brought 
about  when  the  waters  of  the  Lake  stretched  as  far  north  as  the  little  Lake 
of  Huleh.  These  waters,  under  a  pressure  of  several  hundred  feet,  would 
find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust  along  the  lines  of  the 
great  Jordan  Valley  fault,  and  of  its  branches,  and  thus  supply  the  neces- 
sary "  steam-power  **  for  volcanic  acticHu  The  period  when  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Jaulan  and  Hauran  were  in  action  appears  to  have  ranged  from  the 
Pliocene  through  the  poet-Pliocene  to  the  beginning  of  the  recent ;  when, 
concurrent  with  the  falling  away  and  partial  drying  up  of  the  waters  of 
the  great  Lake,  the  volcanic  fires  became  extinct  and  the  great  sheets  of 
basaltic  lava  ceased  to  flow. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  would  seem  that  during  the  Glacial 
epoch,  Palestine  and  Southern  Syria  presented  an  aspect  very  different 
from  the  present.  The  Lebanon  throughout  the  year  was  snow-clad  over 
its  higher  elevations,  while  glaciers  descended  into  some  of  its  valleys. 
The  region  of  the  Hauran,  l}ang  at  its  southern  base,  was  the  site  of 
several  extensive  volcanoes,  while  the  district  around,  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  itself,  was  invaded  by  floods  of  lava.  A  great  inland  sea,  occupying 
the  Jordan  Valley,  together  with  the  existing  comparatively  restricted 
sheets  of  water,  stretched  from  Lake  Huleh  on  the  north,  to  a  southern 
margin  near  the  base  of  Samrat  Fidd&n  in  the  Wftdy  el  Arabah  of  the 
present  day,  while  numerous  arms  and  bays  stretched  into  the  glens  and 
valleys  of  Palestine  and  Moab  on  either  hand.  Under  such  climatic  con- 
ditions, we  may  feel  assured,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  decked  with  verdure 
the  hills  and  vales  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  of  the  present,  and 
amongst  the  trees,  as  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  has  shown,  the  cedar  may  have 
spread  far  and  wide. 

11.  The  author  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  salinity  of  the  Salt  Sea,  as  this  question  is  now  fuUy 
understood.  He  is  obliged  to  differ  with  Dr.  Lartet  in  his  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  salt  mountain,  Jebel  Usdum,'  which  he  (the  author)  regards 

^  Lartet  regards  the  strata  of  this  mountain  as  belonging  to  the  KummuHtic 
period. 
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as  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Salt  Sea,  wheu  it  stood  about  600  feet 
above  its  present  lereL  This  level  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
terraces,  both  along  the  south  and  east  of  the  Ghor,  formed  of  lacustrine 
materials.  The  upper  surface  of  Jebel  XJedum  was  examined  by  Messrs. 
Hart  and  Laurence,  of  our  party,  but  previous  explorers  have  considered 
the  sides  inaccessible. 

12.  The  author  concurs  with  previous  writers  in  considering  that  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods  succeeded  each  other  over  this  region  (at 
least  as  far  as  the  marine  deposits  are  concerned)  without  any  important 
physicsd  disturbances ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  limestone  formations  of 
these  periods  are  in  physical  conformity  and  are  generally  incapable  of  sepa- 
ration. It  seems  probable,  however,  tliat  while  the  Nummulitic  limestones 
predominate  in  the  £g3rptian  and  Nubian  areas,  those  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
were  more  fully  developed  over  the  area  of  Arabia  Petraea  and  Palestine. 

The  scientific  results  of  which  the  above  is  a  summary  are  intended 
to  be  published  in  exttn$o  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  together 
with  a  geological  map  of  the  whole  district,  and  one  (m  a  laiger  scale  of 
W&dy  el  Arabah.  The  popular  narrative  of  the  Expedition  will  appear 
before  the  dose  of  the  year. 


NOTES  ON  THE  JAULAN. 

Thb  map  which  accompanies  these  notes  is  the  result  of  a  flying  survey 
made  by  my  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Schumacher,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  exploratory  ride  which  I  took  with  him  up  the  valley  of  the  Yarmuk, 
beyond  the  Baths  of  Amatha,  as  well  as  of  a  survey  of  the  adjoining  part 
<^  JaulAn,  which  he  made  with  a  view  of  investigating  its  practicability 
for  a  line  of  railway.  As  I  did  not  accompany  him  upon  this  latter 
expedition,  I  will  merely  give  the  results  of  my  observations  of  the  valley 
of  the  Yarmuk.  The  hot  sulphur  springs  of  Amatha,  with  the  remains 
whidi  surround  them,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  being 
second  only  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romans  to  the  Baths  of  Baice, 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  two  or  three  travellers,  and  although 
a  more  accurate  investigation  of  these  interesting  ruins  would  doubtless 
prove  richly  remunerative  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  my  oppor- 
tunities were  top  limited  to  enable  me  to  add  to  the  stock  of  existing 
information.  So,  probably,  would  be  an  examination  of  the  impenetrable 
jun^e  qI  M'Khaibeh,  with  its  extensive  grove  of  date-trees,  and  its  hot 
sulphur  spring,  which  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  about 
two  miles  higher  up  it ;  but  it  would  require  a  stay  of  some  days  to  make 
the  necessary  clearings,  and  cut  paths  through  the  vast  thicket  which  is 
now  the  haimt  of  wild  boar  and  other  wild  animals,  which  make  their 
laiTB  amid  the  ruins  that  it  no  doubt  conceals.    Beyond  this  point,  the 
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river,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  explored,  and  it  was  with  the 
view  of  tracing  its  course  as  far  as  practicable  that  we  started  one 
moming  last  April  from  our  camp  at  Amatha.  Some  idea  of  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  Tannuk  at  this  season  of  the  year  may  be  formed  from 


SBOTION  ACROSS  KAKB  YABHUE  ITBAB  HAMi.. 

the  fact  that  the  river  at  this  point  was  140  feet  broad,  with  a  very 
swift  current,  that  the  water  reached  high  up  our  saddle  flaps,  and  that 
only  four  days  previously  the  stream  here  had  been  unfordable.  As, 
owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  banks,  the  river  can  only  be 
followed  by  constantly  crossing  it,  its  present  flooded  condition  augured 
badly  for  our  success.  Opposite  M'Khaibeh  the  basalt  cliflis  rise  abruptly 
from  the  foaming  torrent  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet,  and  I  observed  on 
their  face  the  square  openings  into  caves,  which  had  evidently  been  the 
retreats  of  robbers  at  a  former  period,  such  as  those  who,  as  we  know,  in  the 
time  of  Herod  the  Great,  inhabited  eyries  of  this  description  in  the  W&dy 
Ham&m,  near  the  Plain  of  Gennesereth.  Huge  eagles  were  sailing  above 
them  now.  A  little  beyond  M'Elhaibeh  the  path  diverged  to  the  light, 
rising  up  the  steep  grassy  spurs  which  descend  from  the  forest-covered 
ridge,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  simmiits  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Gradara, 
and  so  leading  to  the  wooded  plateau  of  Keferat.  We  declined  to  be 
seduced  from  our  purpose  by  following  this,  and,  although  the  natives 
assured  us  that  there  was  no  path  up  the  valley,  we  decided  to  keep  along 
a  cattle  track  which  soon  led  us  to  a  precipice,  across  the  face  of  which  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  our  way.  It  had  probably  never  before 
been  used  by  anything  but  goats.  We  ultimately  managed  to  scramble 
down  it  to  the  rocky  margin  of  the  stream,  only  to  find  it  necessary  to 
leave  it  again,  and  cross  a  high  shoulder  which  formed  another  overhang- 
ing clift  The  view  from  this  point  was  very  grand — indeed  I  do  not  know 
any  finer  scenery  in  Palestine  than  that  afforded  by  the  gorges  through 
which  the  Yarmuk  cuts  its  way  between  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Jaul&n 
and  Ajlun  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  Here  the  limestone  and  basalt  forma- 
tions meet,  and  in  places  one  is  superimposed  upon  the  other,  forming  a 
black  and  white  cliff  of  most  singular  aspect  Above  the  precipices  on  its 
right  bank,  which  immediately  overhang  the  river,  are  steep  grasey  slopes 
running  up  to  the  base  of  another  series  of  cliffs,  above  which  is  the  level 
plateau ;  on  the  left  bank,  which  we  were  following,  the  cliffs  are  more 
broken  and  less  lofty,  the  lateral  valleys  deeper  and  more  irregular,  and  the 
grassy  slopes  in  their  descent  soon  meet  the  oak  woods  which  show  against 
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the  sky  line  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  upper  edges  of  the  plateau 
are  from  one  to  two  miles  apart  in  an  air  line,  while  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
about  1,400  feet  below  them.  After  scrambling  with  great  difficulty  as  near 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  as  we  could,  for  about  two  hours,  we  reached  a 
point  where  the  side  of  the  mountain  having  slipped  away,  exposed  a  sheer 
precipice  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  formed  a  mound  in  ^nt  of  us,  round 
whidb  the  river  curied,  as  it  swept  under  an  opposite  cliff.  Here  progress 
seemed  barred  on  both  sides,  but  seeing  some  Bedouin  tents  on  the  opposite 
bank,  pitched  on  a  level  patch  near  the  river  of  which  they  had  taken 
advantage,  we  determined  to  attempt  a  ford  with  a  view  of  interviewing 
them  ;  for  we  had  dispensed  with  a  guide,  my  experience  in  exploratory  ^ 
travel  having  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  guides  generally  take  you  in 
the  direction  which  they  want  to  go,  and  you  don't.  When  the  Arabs 
saw  us  approaching  the  river  with  the  intention  of  fording  it,  they  waved 
us  back,  and,  in  fact,  the  crossing,  owing  to  the  huge  boulders,  and  the 
depUi  and  swiftness  of  the  current  was  not  without  risk  and  a  wetting ; 
and  they  told  us  that  we  had  crossed  where  there  was  no  ford,  and  though 
the  attempt  had  succeeded,  it  would  be  folly  to  make  other  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature  higher  up.  These  people  were  not  Bedouins,  but  sedentary 
Arabs  from  the  village  of  Somma,  who  camp  at  this  season  in  the  valley  to 
look  after  their  grain  and  pasture  their  flocks  ;  the  name  of  their  present 
camp  was  Zubennis.  They  received  us  with  great  hospitality,  and,  indeed, 
though  the  valley  is  reported  unsafe,  we  found  nothing  to  justify  its  repu- 
tation. We  had  not  long  left  the  Arab  camp  before  we  found  that  their 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  a  further  ascent  was  correct.  Perhaps  at 
the  diyest  season,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  river  bed,  the  attempt 
would  be  practicable  ;  as  it  was,  we  reached  a  point  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Wftdy  Bukad  with  the  Tarmuk. 

As  the  Arabs  had  told  me  that  on  the  summit  of  a  high-crested  hill 
opposite,  called  ELalat  el  Hdsn,  I  should  find  ruins,  I  determined  to  recross 
the  river  at  our  former  ford,  and  climb  up  to  them.  This,  after  a  hard 
scramble,  we  succeeded  in  doing.  Here  I  foimd  a  Elhurbet,  covering  a 
few  acres  of  ground ;  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of  an  almost 
pyramidal  hill,  it  was  evidently  an  ancient  fortress.  In  places  the  drafted 
stones  were  still  standing  on  the  old  foundations;  there  were  some  cisterns, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  some  rock-hewn  tombs  ;  the  sides  of  the  loculi, 
however,  were  completely  broken  away  in  the  only  ones  the  entrances  to 
which  admitted  of  examination.  Unfortunately  the  name  is  too  common 
to  be  of  any  assistance  for  purposes  of  identification.  The  elevation  of  Kalat 
el  Htien  above  the  sea  by  my  aneroid  was  870  feet,  and  above  the  river  about 
1,000.  I  now  made  for  a  still  higher  summit,  called  by  the  natives  Tel  el 
Hetaliyeh  :  this  has  an  elevation  of  1,020  feet,  and  forms  in  fact  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  at  the  point  where  the  slide  already  mentioned  occurred. 
From  the  edge  we  looked  sheer  down  a  giddy  height  of  at  least  a  thousand 
feet.  From  this  point  we  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Yarmuk, 
and  up  the  WAdy  Bukad,  also  of  the  Jaulfin  plateau,  with  the  village  of 
Dabusieh  on  its  opposite  edge.    The  interesting  features  of  the  Yarmuk 
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which  have  yet  to  be  visited  are  its  cataracts ;  one  of  these  will,  I  think,  be 
found  jost  above  Tel  el  Ashera,  the  other  possibly  not  far  below  it,  but 
the  upper  one  must  be  the  most  important  The  fall  of  this  river  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  miles  must  be  at  least  2,000  feet,  and  with  its  volume 
of  water  in  the  spring  must  afford  a  magnificent  spectacle.  My  hope  on 
the  occadon  was  to  have  visited  this  water&dl,  but  I  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  complete  my  trip  as  I  int^ided.  The  Allan,  the  Bukad,  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Yarmuk  each  have  their  own  waterfall  before 
joining  the  river.  Mr.  Schumacher,  who  has  seen  the  fall  of  the  Rukad, 
tells  me  that  it  faUs  at  Jamly  900  feet  in  an  unbroken  sheet  of  water  over 
a  precipice. 

We  now  struck,  by  a  path  we  found  through  the  woods,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  The  oak  trees  grew  sparsely,  Uke  those  in  a  park, 
over  the  rich  plateau,  now  carpeted  with  wild  flowers.  Hie  furecipi- 
tons  ravines  which  intersected  this  upland,  and  which  were  sometimes 
covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth,  frequently  compelled  us  to  depart  from 
the  direction  which  our  compasses  fifuggested  as  the  proper  one,  and  after 
riding  for  about  three  miles  we  were  getting  into  despair  at  ever  find- 
ing a  practicable  opening  to  the  westward,  when  we  fortunately  came 
upon  some  peasants,  who  put  us  in  the  way.  At  this  point  I  found  two 
handsome  sarcophagi,  some  tombs,  hewn  stones,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
an  ancient  site,  and  on  inquiring  if  it  had  a  name  was  told  ffodeebnOj 
which  being  interpreted  means  '*Our  milk."  Thus  our  ride,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  productive  of  additions  to  the  geography  of  the  Yarmuk  as  I 
could  have  desired,  furnished  us  with  two  hitherto  unknown  sites  of  ancient 
towns.  Our  way  now  led  us  down  a  lovely  and  romantic  goige,  called  the 
Wftdy  el  Humra.  The  elevation  of  the  plateau  at  the  point  where  we 
commenced  the  descent  was  1,250  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1,800  above  the 
Baths  of  Amatha,  A  little  spring  which  we  came  upon  near  the  head  of 
the  valley  we  were  now  descending  soon  swelled  into  a  purling  brook ;  Uie 
steep  and  rocky  hill-sides  whidi  rose  abruptly  from  it  were  thickly  clothed 
with  a  rich  undergrowth,  which  on  our  right  was  broken  off  near  the 
bottom  into  a  precipitous  white  limestone  cliff.    Here  we  emerged  upon 
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the  grassy  spurs  whichslope  down  to  the  Yarmuk,  and  came  suddenly  upon 
a  pool  of  water,  about  a  hundred  yards  long  by  fifty  broad,  called  Uie 
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Birket  el  Arais,  or  Pool  of  the  Bride.  We  had  now  readied  the  limits 
of  fonner  exploration,  and  in  half-an-hour  found  ourselves  once  more 
akirting  the  jungle  of  M'EIhaibeh,  and  within  sight  of  our  tents,  after  a 
ride  of  much  topographical  interest,  and  a  beauty  of  scenery  unsurpassed 
by  anything  in  Palestine. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  report  traces  the  course  of  the 
Yarmuk  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  its  junction  with  the  Nakr  Bukftd 
and  part  of  the  course  of  the  latter,  the  Wftdy  es  Sammuk,  and  the  Nakr 
'All&n.  It  embraces  also  the  ruins  and  villages  of  Hama,  Debustyeh,  Jamly, 
Kefr  Elma,  Flk,  Hettn,  Tsll,  Adwftn,  &c  The  heights  are  given,  with  a 
great  amount  of  information  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  &c.  At  Tsll 
were  found  a  large  collection  of  dolmens,  one  of  which  is  sketched  and  is 
here  figured. 

Dolmen  near  TsIl. 


Dimensions. 

ft.   in. 
Length  of  table  stone  . .         . .         . .     5    0 

Breadth 2    6 

Height  from  groand     . .  ..20 


PR^-EXILIC  JERUSALEM. 

Absence  {rom  England  has  prevented  me  from  returning  an  earlier  answer 
to  the  objections  raised  by  Captain  Conder  and  Canon  Birch  to  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  topography  of  prse-exilic  Jerusalem.  I  will  now  try  to 
atone  for  the  delay,  and  do  my  best  to  meet  the  thrusts  of  my  doughty 
antagonista 

I  will  take  Captain  Conder  first,  more  especially  as  Canon  Birch  agrees 
with  me  about  what  is,  after  all,  the  main  point,  that  is  to  say,  the  site  of 
Zion.  My  statement  that  Dr.  Guthe  had  discovered  a  valley  separating 
Zion  from  Moriah,  and  had  come  across  Solomonic  walls  to  the  south  of 
the  lower  Pool  of  Siloam,  was  derived  from  his  report  upon  the  explora^ 
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tions  he  had  undertaken  on  the  so-called  Ophel-hill  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Schick.  Hiis  report  was  published  last  year,  with  elaborate  plans,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  (German  Palestine  Society.  I  had  not  myself  seen 
either  the  walls  or  the  indications  of  the  valley,  and  had  no  idea  that 
Dr.  Guthe's  assertions  in  regard  to  them  were  not  to  be  trusted. 

Captain  Conder  has  misunderstood  my  meaning  in  thinking  that  I 
propose  to  confine  the  inhabited  Jerusalem  of  the  royal  period  to  Zion, 
the  City  of  David.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  the  Jebusite  town  stood 
on  the  Temple-hill,  and  that  this  town  continued  to  be  inhabited,  first  of  all 
by  Jebusites  during  the  reign  of  David,  and  subsequently  by  the  retainers 
of  the  Court,  the  servants  and  slaves  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  informs  us  (iii,  31,  32),  by  **  the  merchants  ^  and  goldsmiths 
as  well.  Captain  Conder  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  Temple  area  of 
later  times,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Temple -hill  was  once  thickly 
populated  like  the  City  of  David  itself.  Modem  criticism  has  shown 
that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  a  sort  of  chapel  royal  attached  to  the 
palace,  and  the  whole  building  would  appear  from  the  measurements  given 
in  1  Kings  to  have  been  of  comparatively  small  size.  But  even  so  it  was 
intended  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  people,  though  it  by  no 
means  occupied  the  whole  of  what  I  mean  by  iJie  Temple-hilL  When  it 
is  further  remembered  that  the  walls  of  the  lower  city  extended  sufficiently 
far  south  to  enclose  the  Pools  of  Siloam,  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of 
Jerusalem,  for  an  ancient  city,  was  by  no  means  despicable.  One  has  only 
to  take  a  model  of  modem  Jerusalem  to  see  that  it  was  well  worthy  of 
being  the  capital  of  a  small  kingdom  like  that  of  Judah.  How  would 
ancient  Hebron  have  compared  with  it  in  respect  of  size  1  What  has 
struck  me  more  than  anything  else  when  examining  the  sites  of  the 
famous  cities  of  Greece  and  ^sia  Minor  is  what  is  in  our  eyes  the 
extremely  small  area  which  they  cover.  Ancient  Jerusalem,  according  to 
my  conception  of  it,  was  large  by  the  side  of  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Besant 
has  noticed,  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  same  fact  in  our  own 
country.  Old  Sarum  **  contained  a  cathedral  with  a  monastery,  a  castle 
and  a  town,  all  within  a  space  large  enough  for  a  London  square  garden." 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Bome  must  have  observed 
with  astonishment  the  diminutive  size  of  primitive  Bome.  Not  only  were 
the  inhabitants  of  these  old  cities  closely  packed  together,  but  many  of 
them  lived  habitually  outside  the  walls,  and  only  came  into  the  city  in 
times  of  danger.  Moreover,  where  there  is  a  large  slave  population,  and 
houses  more  than  one  story  high,  the  amount  of  population  per  acre  is 
very  considerably  greater  than  Captain  Conder  would  allow.  Hence,  to 
sum  up,  according  to  my  theory,  "  the  capital  of  Syria,  in  David's  time," 
did  not  occupy  "  only  8  acres,"  but  a  great  deal  more,  and  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  believing — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  believe — ^that  it  was 
populated  at  the  rate  of  '^  2^  yards  by  2  yards  per  soul." 

Captain  Conder  next  assumes  that  I  value  Josephus  *^  at  a  very  low 
estimate."  I  know  not  why  he  should  bring  this  accusation  against  me,  as 
I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  whatever  Josephus  may  say,  provided  it  is  not 
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contradicted  by  external  or  internal  evidence.  Certainly  I  have  never  written 
of  him,  as  Captain  Conder  has  done  ("Handbook  to  the  Bible,**  p.  368), 
that  **  inconaigtency,  inaccuracy,  and  exaggeration  are  thua  plainly  discover- 
able in  the  measorements  given  by  Joeephus."  ■  But  I  cannot  see  that  the 
passage  he  quotes  from  Josephus  (5  "  Wars,**  iv,  2)  supports  his  views,  unless 
we  suppose  that  the  Jewish  historian  stated  what  he  knew  to  be  contrary 
to  fact.  Here  is  Captain  Conder^s  translation  of  the  passage :  "  David 
and  Solomon  and  the  succeeding  kings  were  very  zealous  about  this  work 
({.«.,  the  wall).  Now  that  wall  began  on  the  north,  at  the  tower  called 
HippicuB.'*  Does  Captain  Conder  think  that  Josephus  can  in  these  last  words 
be  referring  to  a  wall  built  either  by  David  or  by  any  of  the  other  early 
Jewish  kings  1  If  he  is  so  referring,  he  would  be  making  a  false  statement, 
which  would  invalidate  all  else  that  he  says  about  the  matter.  Every  one 
knew  that  the  tower  of  Hippicus  did  not  belong  to  pne-exilic  Jerusalem. 
It  is  plain  that  Josephus  is  describing  a  wall  such  as  it  existed  in  his  own 
time,  some  portions  of  which  had  been  built  by  David,  other  portions  by 
Solomon,  oUier  portions  again  by  later  kings,  while  the  portion  whidi  began 
at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  and  was,  therefore,  in  connection  with  this  work 
of  fortification,  was  constructed  in  the  Herodian  period. 

I  now  come  to  Canon  Birch.  We,  at  all  events,  agree  in  having  a 
c(»ninon  basis  of  operations  from  which  to  start,  though  he  seems  to  me 
unnecessarily  to  complicate  and  endanger  his  views  by  supposing  that  the 
City  of  David  stretched  across  a  deep  valley^a  phenomenon  without 
precedent,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  annab  of  primitive  towns.  His 
opposition  to  my  conclusions  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  "  before  the 
Siloam  Tunnel  was  made,  the  waters  of  Gihon  (Yiigin's  Fount)  Jhtced  sofUy 
to  Siloam  along  an  aqueduct  on  the  eastern  side  of  OpheL*'*    If  this 

^  Captain  Conder,  who  wiMufc^mw  that  Akra  was  the  hill  westward  of  the 
Ten^le-hill,  must  ooDsider  Josephus  to  hare  been  similarly  inaccurate  in  his 
description  of  the  levelling  it  underwent  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Hasmonean. 
Josephus  (13  "  Antiq./*  v,  6 ;  6  "  Wars,*'  iv,  1)  asserts  that  its  summit  was 
removed  in  order  that  it  might  no  longer  dominate  over  the  Temple-hill,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  the  Temple  might  stand  "  higher  "  than  the  citadel,  a  third  hill 
over  against  it,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  "  broad  **  Tyropoeon  vallej,  which 
was  "  naturally  *'  bwer,  being  thus  raised  above  it.  Now  the  summit  of  Captain 
Condor's  Akra  is  2,488  feet,  or  56  feet  higher  than  the  highest  part  of  the  Haram ; 
while  the  third  ^^ill,  Captain  Conder's  Zion,  can  only  by  a  stretch  of  language 
be  said  to  be  dirided  from  his  Akra  by  the  TyiopcBon  valley.  This  latter  hill 
is  marked  as  2,536  &et  high,  or  103  feet  higher  than  the  Haram,  in  his  plan. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  Captain  Conder  can  explain  13  **  Antiq.,"  ix,  where  the  close 
contiguity  of  the  citadel  to  the  Temple  is  mentioned  along  with  the  fact  that  the 
soldiers  <rf  the  citadel  were  able  to  run  out  and  injure  the  Jews  as  they  were 
going  up  to  worship.  How  could  this  have  happened  except  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Temple-hill  if  the  citadel  was  where  Captain  Conder  would  plaoe  it  ? 

'  Captain  Conder  asks,  "  Is  it  necessary  to  conclude  that  *  the  waters  of 
Shiloah  that  go  softly '  (Isa.  viii,  6)  were  running  in  an  aqueduct  ?  May  they  not 
have  run  in  an  open  stream  down  the  valley  ?  **    The  answer  ii  that,  as  M.  Deren- 
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aqueduct  is  not  discovered,  he  will  ''admit  the  overwhelming  weight"  of 
one  of  my  arguments.  After  the  failure  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  to  find 
any  traces  of  this  hypothetical  aqueduct  in  the  galleries  with  which  he 
undermined  the  eastern  side  of  the  so-called  Ophel,  I  think  I  might  be 
excused  from  replying  to  any  of  the  arguments  Canon  Birch  has  urged 
against  my  counter-theoiy.  I  have,  at  least,  facts  on  my  side ;  he  only  a 
conjecture,  which  excavations  have  hitherto  failed  to  support.  I  will, 
however,  deal  with  them  in  due  order. 

(1)  I  doubt  whether  fulling  was  ever  carried  on  at  a  tank  the  water 
of  which  was  used  for  drinking.  Was  it  likely  that  cloths  would  be 
washed  at  the  spring  on  which  all  the  fresh  water  supply  of  Jerusalem 
depended  ?  Moreover,  if  this  spring  were  the  Gihon  of  Scripture  it  would 
not  be  En-rogeL  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  En  shows  that  a  mere 
reservoir  is  not  meant. 

I  see  no  reason  for  considering  **  the  old  pool "  to  have  been  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  unless  we  imagine  that  it  was  fed  from  the 
Virgin's  Fount    But  for  this  we  have  no  auUiority. 

(2)  Public  threshing-floors  were  naturally  outside  the  walls  ;  Araunah's 
was  a  private  floor. 

I  thought  that  it  was  agreed  by  all  Hebrew  scholars  and  crities  that 
the  expression  ''  the  house,"  unless  specially  qualified,  signified ''  the  house  " 
par  eacellenoe-'thAt  is,  "  the  house  of  God.''  Can  Canon  Birdi  find  any 
other  meaning  for  the  phrase  1 

I  must  protest  against  the  statement  that  my  interpretation  of  2  Samuel 
V,  8,  is  a  "popular  error."  The  Hebrew  tenses  admit  of  no  other; 
we  have  toato  comecutivum  in  eadi  clause.  The  narrative  sets  before  us  a 
sequence  of  events.  First  of  all,  David  went  to  Jerusalem  (verse  6) ;  then 
(toaw  consec.)  "  it  was  said  to  David,"  &c. ;  then  (waw  consec.)  David  took 
the  stronghold  of  Zion  which  is  ^  the  City  of  David  "  (verse  7)  ;  then  {waw 
consec)  David  said  "  on  that  day,"  &c  (verse  8).  What  happened,  therefore, 
was  this.  David  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  taunted  by  the 
Jebusites ;  then  he  first  captured  the  outpost  of  Zion  ;  and  after  this,  but 
on  the  same  day,  he  promised  rewards  to  '^whosoever  getteth  up  to  the 
gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites."  The  flower  of  the  Jebusite  garrison 
was  in  the  outpost  of  Zion  ;  Jebus  itself  was  considered  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  protected  even  by  the  blind  and  the  lame. 

Where  is  the  proof  that  "  Araunah  betrayed  Zion  ?" 

I  will  leave  I^f essor  Eobertson  Smith  to  defend  himself,  which  he  is 
well  able  to  do,  and  pass  on  to  the  last  arguments  Canon  Birch  brings 
against  me.  He  begins  by  asking  me  to  account  for  "  the  old  arch  anterior 
to  "  Eobinson's.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  this ;  does  he 
mean  the  base  of  the  pier  of  the  bridge  42  feet  below  the  surface,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  stone  pavement  of  the  H^rodian  age  ?    In  any  case  an  arch 

homrg  was  the  first  to  point  out,  the  meaning  of  the  word  ShUoah  shows  that 
they  ran  through  a  tunnel.  Moreover,  a  valley  stream  in  Palestine  does  not 
msuaUy«flowBofUy." 
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in  FdeBtine  has  only  one  meaning  that  I  can  see ;  itB  age  is  not  earlier 
than  the  Grseco-Boman  time. 

As  I  ha^e  not  exprened  myself  with  sufficient  clearness  in  regard  to 
Warren's  tmmel,  I  wiU  now  quote  the  suecinct  description  of  it  given  by 
Mr.  King,  in  his  lately  pabli^ied  *'  Recent  Discoveries  on  the  Temple-Hill 
at  Jerusalem  ** : — ^  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  [Siloam]  tunnel,  and  (mly 
50  feet  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  the  engineers  came  upon  a  lateral 
paasage  cut  in  the  rock,  and  extending  westwards  into  Ophel  hilL  The 
passage  was  nearly  choked  up  with  hard  mud,  but  being  deared  out  was 
found  to  be  17  feet  long,  leading  into  a  small  chamber,  with  the  floor 
scooped  out  in  f onn  of  a  basin.  This  basin  is  evidently  a  receptacle  for 
water,  and  being  3  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  the  supply 
was  obtained  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain.  Over  this  small  chamber  is  a 
large  shaft  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  40  feet  in  height  At  the  top  was 
found  an  iron  ring  fixed  in  the  rock  overhanging  the  shaft,  to  whidb  ring 
a  rope  would  be  attadied  for  hauling  water  up  in  a  bucket.  From  the 
ahaft  a  great  corridor  leads  to  a  staircase,  and  that  again  leads  to  a  chamber 
with  a  vaulted  roof.  The  entrance  to  this  passage  was  from  the  top  of 
Ophel  at  a  point  a  lew  feet  below  the  ridge." 

The  careful  workmanship  of  these  passages,  the  niches  for  lamps — a 
Onsoo-Boman  invention,— the  iron  ring,  and  the  fact  that  the  lower 
conduit  led  into  the  winding  Siloam  Tunnel,  all  go  to  show  that  this  lower 
conduit  was  later  in  age  than  the  Siloam  one.  In  fact,  the  basin  with 
which  it  terminates  can  cmly  be  exi^ained  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was 
intended  to  receive  tiie  surphis  water  of  the  Siloam  Tunnel  If  such  a 
Tunnel  had  not  already  existed,  the  flow  of  water  from  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  would  soon  have  dioked  both  basin  and  conduit.  How  the 
vertical  shaft,  up  which  the  water  was  hauled  in  a  bucket,  can  be  identical 
with  tiie  tdwnor,  or  ^  waterfaU,"  of  2  Samuel  v,  8,  is  more  than  I  can 
understand. 

A.  H.  Satob. 


FRESH  NEWS  FROM  KADESfl. 

Bt  H.  Clat  Trumbull. 

(From  the  "  Sunday  School  Timea^'  April  2Bth). 

It  will  be  remioabered  by  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  doubts 
and  diacnsHimis  omceming  Kadesh-bamea,  that  the  first  modem  discovery 
of  the  site  of  tiiat  ancient  camping-ground  of  the  Israelites  was  made,  in 
1842,  by  the  Bev.  Jehu  Bowhuids,  an  English  clei^gyman  ;  and  that  for 
nearly  forty  years  after  his  visit  to  it,  every  effort  at  its  re-finding  proved 
abortive.  Such  experienced  Oriental  travellers  as  Abeken,  Professor 
Palmer,  Dr.  Thomson,  President  Bartlett^  Dr.  Schaff,  and  others,  from 
Germany,  England,  and  America,  sought  in  vain  to  reach  that  jealously 
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guarded  and  strangely  illusive  site  ;'  until,  indeed,  its  very  exist^ioe 
came  to  be  involved  in  serious  question. 

It  is  also  known  to  many,  that  while  passing  over  the  desert  from 
Mount  Sinai  to  Hebron,  in  the  spring  of  1881, 1  was  enabled  to  re-find 
that  site,  and  to  confirm  at  every  point  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bowlands's 
observations  and  descriptions.  In  a  recently  published  volume  giving  the 
result  of  my  own  observations  in,  and  subsequent  studies  concerning, 
Kadesh-bamea,  I  took  pleasure  in  showing  how  mudi  credit  was  due  to 
Mr.  Rowlands  for  his  energy  aud  efficiency  as  an  explorer ;  and  I  dedicated 
the  volume  to  him,  and  to  the  memory  of  two  other  Englishmen  who  had 
been  engaged  in  similar  researches.  And  now  comes  an  interesting  and  an 
imexpected  sequel  to  this  story  of  Eladesh  and  the  huntings  for  it. 

Even  since  my  re-finding  of  'Ayn  Qadees — the  site  of  Eladesh-bamea 
— several  attempts  to  visit  it,  or  even  to  pass  in  its  vicinity,  have  proved 
unsuccessfuL  Professor  Post,  of  the  American  Protestant  College  at 
Beyrout,  and  his  travelling  companion,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Field  of  New  York, 
were  unable  to  secure  an  escort  for  the  direct  route  Hebronward,  from 
Castle  Nakhl  in  the  mid-desert,  which  would  have  carried  them  near  the 
site  in  question.  An  English  party  of  travellers  was  similiarly  disappointed. 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  exceptional  energy  and 
determination  aa  an  explorer,  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  diligent  search 
for  'Ayn  Qadees  ;  although  he  had  the  assistance  of  my  faithful  dragoman 
Mohammed  Ahmad  Hedayah.  During  the  past  winter,  an  expedition  from 
England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  was  sent 
into  the  desert  for  the  purpose  of  certain  specified  investigations,  including 
a  visit  to  the  site  of  Eadedi-bamea.  This  expedition  was  led  by  Professor 
Hull,  and  accompanied  by  Captain  Kitchener,  an  officer  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  Oriental  surveys.  Its  results 
have  proved  of  importance  in  many  other  directions,  but  not  in  that  of 
Kadesh-bamea.  In  a  personal  letter  recently  received  by  me,  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  the  Secretary  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  says :  ''Kitchener 
has  been  across  the  [Desert  of  the]  Tlh,  and  found  some  curious  old  roads, 
•&C  And  he  has  also  surveyed  the  Wftdy  'Arabah.  He  was  anxious  to 
visit  Eladesh,  but  could  not  get  there.  Is  it  not  strange  how  that  place 
•eludes  search  ? '' 

But  what  of  Mr.  Rowlands,  all  this  time  ?  He  has  now  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  is  still  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  in  a  quiet  English  puish.  This  fresh  and  world-wide  interest 
which  had  been  awakened  in  the  results  of  his  early  travels,  quickens  his 
old-time  zeal  in  Oriental  research,  and  he  coolly  packs  his  carpet-bag  for 
another  journey,  and  taking  several  members  of  his  family  with  him  he 
pushes  on  to  Eg3rpt,  crosses  over  into  the  Arabian  desert,  clambers  Mount 
Sinai,  and  then  presses  northward  toward  Hebron,  stopping  to  take  a  look 
at  'Ayn  Qadees,  and  diow  it  to  his  children,  as  he  goes  by ;  incidentally 

1  See  the  late  Mr.  Holland's  Map  and  Notes,  (iuarUrUf  Statement,  PalestiDe 
Exploration  Fund,  Januarj  1884^  p.  9. 
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making  fresh  investigations  into  the  site  of  the  old  home  of  Hagar,  near 
the  fountain  which  is  on  the  Wall  Road  into  Egypt,  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered  (see  Gen.  xvi,  7-14) ;  and  all  this  as  deliberately  and  as  easily  as  if  he 
were  going  from  one  comer  to  another  of  his  home  garden,  having  the 
assistance  of  Arab  servants  who  stood  ready  to  do  his  bidding  at  every 
turn. 

**  I  received  your  letter,"  he  writes,  "  as  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear, 
at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  in  the  course  of  a  great  tour  I  have  undertaken  for  my 
son  and  daughter,  who  are  with  me,  together  with  a  niece  as  companion  to 
my  daughter ;  first  through  Italy,  then  through  Greece,  then  through  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  and  back  from  Beyrout  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the 
Danube.  I  had  not  intended  coming  here  [to  Palestine]  through  the 
wilderness,  meaning  only  to  take  my  children  to  Mount  Sinai  and  back 
to  Suez,  and  from  thence  proceed  by  the  Canal,  Port  SaYd,  and  Jaffa,  to 
Jerusalem.  But  having  received  your  letter,  I  felt  very  much  tempted  to 
go  direct  from  Mount  Sinai  through  the  great  wilderness,  by  Eladesh  and 
Hebron,  to  Jerusalem,  that  I  might  be  able  to  write  to  you  from  Jerusalem, 
and  say  that  I  had  paid  another  visit  to  Eladesh  ;  and  finding  some  difB- 
culty|in  our  way  by  Port  Said  and  Ja£EE^  on  account  of  a  state  of  quarantine 
at  Jaffa,  and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance,  I  determined  to  take  the  course 
through  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  from  Sinai  by  Kadesh  to  Jerusalem. 
But  I  found  it  too  much  for  me  at  my  time  of  life.  I  was  quite  knocked  up 
for  several  days  before  we  reached  Jerusalem,  and  never  was  a  hotel  so 
welcome  to  me  as  the  Mediterranean  Hotel  here  on  our  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
last  Saturday ;  and  the  rest  I  have  enjoyed  here  since.  I  have  been  regain- 
ing sti^ngth  ever  since,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  move  from  this  place  for 
the  north  of  Palestine  until  my  health  and  strength  are  quite  restored. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  give  you  a  little  sketch  of  my  journey  through 
the  wilderness  both  to  and  from  Sinai.  But  I  feel  quite  unequal  to  it. 
The  least  thing,  even  to  write  a  few  lines  or  do  anything,  is  for  the  present 
an  effort  to  me.  But  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  Kadesh,  or  *Ayn  Kades, 
and  Moilahhi,  or,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  BeerlahairoL  We  came  first  to  Moilahhi, 
as  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  call  it,  and  not  Muweileh  as  many 
others  call  it,  and  they  add  (t>.,  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood)  in  a  very 
emphatic  manner,  the  name  Hagar,  insisting  on  its  being  called  Moilahhi 
Hagar,  meaning  not  "a  stone,"  but  "a  woman,"  Hagar,  the  mother  of 
IshmaeL  The  Teyahahs,  our  conductors  from  Nakhl  to  Hebron,  or  to  near 
Hebron,  who  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  nor  so  faithful 
and  true  as  the  Terrabin  who  conducted  me  before  in  these  parts,  tried  to 
impose  upon  me  by  showing  me  a  paltry  little  cave  near,  or  close  to,  the 
ground,  as  the  house  of  Hagar.  Of  course  I  knew  better.  The  house  of 
Hagar,  or  '^  Beit  Hagar,"  as  the  Arabs  of  the  place  call  it,  consists  of  one 
principal  square  chamber,  not  a  cave,  but  cut  square  out  of  a  rock  in  th^ 
side  of  a  precipice  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  with  a  staircase  leading 
up  into  it,  and  two  smaller  interior  chambers  for  dormitories.  The  little 
crystal  stream  at  Kadesh  we  found  still  flowing  from  the  rock.  But  the 
appearance  oi  the  place  is  very  much  altered  and  spoiled  by  the  Arabs^ 
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who  have  digged  a  well  cloee  by,  and  the  cameb  who  gather  round  the 
well  have  tnunpled  all  the  green  slope.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  seen  the  place  again." 

Mr.  Rowlands'  further  claim  as  to  the  Arabic  name  of  the  supposed 
foimtain  of  Hagar,  is  of  importance  in  an  efEbrt  at  its  identification.  If,  he 
can  now  give  the  Arabic  equivalents  of  that  name,  he  will  make  the 
matter  clear.  Th&  woU  ef  Hagar  was  called  in  the  Hebrew,  **  Beer-lahai- 
roi,"  which  means  ^'^  Well  of  the  Living  One  who  Seeth,"  or  "  Well  of  the 
Living  one  of  Vision."  If  the  Arabic  term  is  **  Mft-lehayy-r4i,"  the 
meaning  is  ''^  Water  of  the  Living  One  Seeing ; "  which  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  Hebrew.  Possibly  Mr.  Rowlands  did  not  make  sure  of 
the  Arabic  equivalents  of  the  term. 


THE  SEPULCHRE  OP  SHEBNA. 

ISAUH  XXII. 

EvsRY  one  interested  in  Biblical  topography  must  have  read,  more  or  less 
attentively,  the  controversy  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Qitarierly 
Statement  concerning  prse-exilic  Jerusalem.  I  have  been  watching  it  for 
some  time,  more  especially  because  I  wished  to  obtain  information  upon  a 
certain  point  to  which  my  attention  was  recently  drawn  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  original  of  the  above  chapter.  The  sepulchre  of 
Shebna  may  have  been  long  known  to  explorers  ;  but  if  it  has  been 
pointed  out  anywhere,  I  regret  that  I  have  overlooked  it.  Since,  then, 
the  above-mentioned  controversy  was  not  continued  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Statement^  I  trust  I  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  this 
one  point  again  before  your  readers ;  and  shall  deem  it  a  great  favour 
if  any  explorer  would  be  kind  enough  to  say  whether  traces  can  be 
discovered  of  the  work  to  which  I  conceive  the  prophet  here  to  refer, 
and  which,  if  I  estimate  it  correctly^  was  a  local  event  of  stirring  times  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

The  chapter  (Isa.  xxii)  upon  which  my  question  is  founded  is,  I 
must  premise,  acknowledged  to  contain  some  very  difficult  passages.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  the  object  of  this  paper  clear,  I  must  also  show 
my  views  of  the  meaning  of  some  of  these  passages.  According  to  the 
textual  heading  of  the  chapter  the  "  Burden  "  belongs  to  "  the  valley  of 
vision."  This  I  take  to  mean  either  the  vaUey  in  which  the  prophet 
lived,  or  that  low-lying  street  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem  in  which  most 
public  sights  were  seen.  The  prophecy  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  verses 
1-14  a  prophecy  concerning  the  whole  people,  and  verses  15-25  a  prophecy 
concerning  two  individuals,  Shebna  and  Eliakim.  I  take  first  the  latter 
part,  because,  when  we  understand  this  rightly,  it  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  whole.    In  verpe  16  the  prophet  says :  "What  hast  thou  here 
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sind  ^liom  bast  thou  here,  that  thou  art  hewiug  thee  here  a  sepulchre  ; 
thou  hewer  of  thy  sepulchre  on  high,  graver  of  thy  habitation  in  a 
rockl"  This  is  spoken  to  Shebna,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  .the 
most  important  link  between  the  two  parts.  But  the  latter  portion 
of ^this  verse,  which  I  have  translated  in  agreement  with  the  awkward 
renderings  commonly  accepted,  may,  with  greater  grammatical  accuracy, 
be  translated  thus :  "  My  hewer  has  his  sepulchre  on  high  ;  my  digger 
has  his  dwelling  on  a  rock."  This  rendering,  whilst  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  clearness  of  the  chief  event  here  referred  to,  adds  a  hint  at 
another  circumstance  in  the  history.  The  terms  digging  and  hewing, 
though  used  in  allusion  to  a  great  work,  an  extensive  quarrying,  which, 
as  we  shall  see  below,  was  being  done  at  that  time  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  must  evidently  be  understood  here  in  a  figurative  sense.  The 
precise  signification  of  the  figure  may  not  be  obvious  to  us  at  first  sight, 
but  was  undoubtedly  well  understood  by  Shebna,  to  whom  the  words 
were  addressed.  Yet  when  we  compare  this  with  what  is  further  said 
concerning  Eliakim,  then  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  that  the 
above  figures  signify  gain  ;  so  that  "  my  hew^r  "  is  he  that  seeks  my  gain  ; 
and  in  this  sense,  by  the  way,  the  sentence  reads  like  a  motto  which  might 
be  an  inscription  over  a  sepulchre  or  on  a  tombstone. 

For  this  is  what  we  may  call  a  new  paragraph  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
combined  with  contemporary  prophecy,  and  not  foimd  elsewhere.  From 
this  history  it  appears  that  Shebna  and  Eliakim  had  one  after  another 
held  a  high  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  each  in  his  turn  had  made 
himself  unworthy  of  it  by  abuse.  Their  respective  abuses,  however,  did 
not  proceed  from  the  same  but  from  two  different  causes.  Thus  Shebna 
is  denounced  for  seeking  gain  for  bimself  who  had  no  friends  either  to 
share  it  with  during  his  lifetime,  or  to  leave  it  to  after  his  death  (verse  16), 
but  seemed  to  accumulate  his  treasures  only  to  waste  them  upon  a  sepulchre 
which  he  apparently  was  making  in  a  rock.  Eliakim^s  fall,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  predicted  on  account  of  his  too  many  friends.  He  had  large 
connections  of  all  kinds,  small  vessels,  and  vessels  of  cups  and  bottles,  as 
they  are  ironically  called  (verse  2A)  ;  and  he,  after  being  raised  to  Shebna's 
place,  or  perhaps  higher  than  he,  is  represented  as  allowing  himself  to  be 
used  by  them  as  a  handle  for  promoting  the  interests  of  them  all.  The 
figure  by  which  the  prophet  describes  Eliakim's  nepotism,  is  peculiarly 
striking  and  beautiful.  He  is  like  a  well-fixed  nail  upon  which  all  these 
vessels  are  hung.  For  through  his  means  his  numerous  friends  try  to 
elevate  themselves  to  high  honour,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  many  riches. 
The  prediction,  therefore,  is  given  of  his  entire  collapse,  together  with  the 
burden  of  them  all  hanging  upon  him  (verse  25). 

Now  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  certainty  the  exact  date  of  this  prophecy. 
Owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  and  to  the  free  use  poetic 
writers  often  make  of  its  various  forms  for  one  and  the  same  tense,  it  is  not 
impoosible  that  it  was  written  during  Eliakim's  regime.  Yet  it  is  better 
to  keep  to  the  observable  time-notes  in  both  parts  of  the  chapter  ;  and  these, 
together  with  the  lively  pathos,  and  the  vividness  of  the  scenic  descriptions, 
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rather  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  time  when  Shebna  was  seen 
quarrying  the  hill-side,  and  that  the  subsequent  events  are  only  declared 
as  prophecy.  As  regards  certain  works  which  are  hinted  at  in  the  first 
part  of  the  chapter,  viz.,  those  of  collecting  the  water  of  the  numerous 
springs  (I3;^p3  not "  breaches  ")of  the  City  of  David,  of  makinga  reservoir  or 
artificial  pool  between  the  two  walls  instead  of  the  old  natural  pond,  and 
of  destroying  houses  in  order  to  build  up  a  wall  (verses  9-11  ;  cf.  2  Kings 
XX,  20  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  4,  5, 30^,  these  are  undoubtedly  referred  to  as  works 
done  before.  However,  the  thing  we  ought  to  expect  as  a  proof  that  there 
was  a  quarrying  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  prophet's  writing,  is 
an  allusion  to  it  in  the  first  part  as  well  as  in  the  second  ;  because,  in  all 
likelihood,  both  parts  were  written  at  the  same  time.  Now  the  sepulchre 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  part ;  nor  was  it  likely  in  itself  to  have  given 
such  great  offence  as  to  be  the  cause  of  these  solemn  utterances.  Shebna 
only  did  there  what  was  the  custom  of  his  age  and  country  to  do.  But 
the  sepulchre  may  have  been  only  one  of  the  objects  of  this  quarrying  ; 
whilst  another,  though  not  mentioned  distinctly,  may  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  these  severe  denunciations.  Such  an  object,  indeed,  and  the 
allusion  we  are  seeking,  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  discovered  together  in  a  few 
words  in  verse  6.  There  the  prophet  says  :  "  For  a  day  of  trouble,  and 
treading  down,  and  consternation  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  valley  of 

vision  is  "—what  ?  The  words  which  follow,  *^1;^;^  ^i^  iHttH  "p  ^5^50' 
have  greatly  embarrassed  translators.  But  is  there  anything  against  my 
rendering  them  ^  is  that  of  him  that  quarrieth  the  wall  (i.e.,  the  natural  wall 
or  the  face  of  the  rock)  and  of  widening  along  the  mountain  ? "  If  there  is 
nothing  against  this — and  I  believe  it  expresses  a  very  natural  signification 
of  the  words — then  consistency  runs  through  all  the  parts  of  the  chapter, 
and  then  also  what  an  important  incident  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is 
here  brought  to  light,  but  would  have  been  lost  without  this  notice  of  it ! 

The  picture  represents  an  extensive  widening  of  the  valley.  Shebna 
seems  to  be  the  chief  mover  of  the  undertaking,  using  his  position  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  it,  and  apparently  at  the  same  time  making  it  a 
means  of  furthering  his  own  interests.  Though  the  sepulchre  mentioned  at 
verse  16  were  not  a  reality  but  a  predictive  hint  only,  yet  some  selfish  end 
was  clearly  mixed  up  with  his  interest  in  the  work.  Eliakim,  on  the 
other  hand,  then  evidently  in  an  inferior  position,  was  probably  opposed 
to  it.  Many  people  are  on  their  flat  Eastern  housetops,  debating  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  work  with  much  excitement  and 
noise,  the  majority  of  them  perhaps  also  watching  its  progress  with 
demonstrations  of  joy  (verses  1,  2).  Then  comes  the  royal  prophet, 
more  excited  and  more  agitated  with  deep-felt  feelings  than  all,  and 
denounces  the  work  together  with  other  national  follies  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty  on  former  occasions,  as  matters  of  weeping  and  consternation 
rather  than  of  joy  (verses  4,  5).  For  this  work  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been 
commenced  soon  after  a  battle  which  was  fought  perhaps  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  scene.    The  results  of  that  battle  are  forcibly 
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described  in  another  graphic  verse  (verse  3),  whidi,  although  written 
with  exquisite  characteristic  parallelisms,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood, 
but  should  be  rendered  thus  : — "  All  thy  officers  who  have  fled  together 
from  the  bow  are  bound*  All  thy  captives ''  (tie.,  the  prisoners  thou  hast 
taken)  "  who  were  bound  together  from  afar  have  escaped."  What,  then, 
under  these  humiliating  national  circumstances,  will  be  the  result  of  this 
widening  of  the  valley  that  was  now  being  done  under  Shebna's  auspices  ? 
Verse  7,  whether  it  is  history  or  prophecy,  was  undoubtedly  written  to 
point  out  this  result  or  the  kind  of  result  which  they  should  expect. 
''  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  best  of  thy  valleys  were  full  of  chariots  " 
(Ce.,  the  chariots  of  Elam  and  Kir  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse), 
^  and  horsemen  set  a  firm  foot  in  the  gate.''  But  we  do  not  know,  unless 
it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  rock  itself,  whether  the  prophet's  righteous 
indignation  and  inspired  denunciation  resulted  in  the  immediate  relinquish- 
ment of  the  work. 

My  question,  therefore,  now  is.  Can  a  hill-side  be  found  with  an 
escarpment  which  looks  like  a  widening  or  the  beginning  of  widening 
of  a  low  entrance  into  Jerusalem?  If  so,  and  if  a  sepulchre  can  also 
be  discovered  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  wall,  it  is  that  of  Shebna, 
and  a  most  difficult  chapter  in  the  Bible  is  explained.  I  only  add,  in 
conclusion,  that,  though  the  sepulchre  be  found,  Shebna's  bones  will 
not  be  found  therein ;  because  (according  to  verse  18)  he  was  ultimately 
to  be  a  prisoner  and  to  die  in  a  broad  land — Le.,  in  a  land  that  is  flat 
and  has  no  rocks  for  sepulchres  :  therefore  far  away  from  Jerusalem,  near 
which  there  is  hardly  any  flat  country  at  alL 

E.  FUfiCKSB. 


BOUNDAItY  BETWEEN  "JUDAH  AND  BENJAMIN.*' 

EvxN  with  the  great  progress  we  have  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  accurate  laying  down  of  the  boimdaries  of  the  twdve  tribes  of 
Israel  presents  much  difficulty.  When  one  reads  the  double  descriptions 
of  the  boundary  between  "  Judah  and  Benjamin"  (Josh,  xv,  5-11,  and 
xviii,  15-19),  it  seems,  as  so  many  places  and  points  are  mentioned,  and 
since  we  possess  such  an  accurate  map  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
that  to  trace  this  boundary  out  on  the  map  would  be  an  easy  matter. 
But  if  one  tries  this  he  soon  finds  difficulties,  especially  at  the  most 
important  part,  viz.,  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

As  far  as  I  have  learned  the  country,  and  according  to  the  studies 
I  have  made  on  this  subject,  I  draw  the  boundary  line  as  follows : — 
According  to  Joshua  xv,  5,  and  xviii,  19,  the  boundary  began  towards 
the  east  at  the  "  bay "  of  the  sea,  or  the  small  peninsula  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan—exactly  speaking,  from  the  mouth  of  "  Khaur  el  Kutuf ;  *' 
it  went  in  a  north-west  direction  over  to  the  "  Elhaur  (or  ravine)  W&dy 
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Makarfet,''  to  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  the  old  bank  of  the 
river,  and  then  along  this  ravine  to  a  point  having  "  Beth-hoglah " 
in  some  distance  opposite  in  the'  north.  This  town'  was,  as  I  am 
persuaded,  situated  at  or  near  the  present  "Kusr  Hajleh,"  and  the 
spring,  north-east  of  it,  had  the  name  from  the  town.  The  triangle- 
shaped  tract  of  land,  lying  between  the  Jordan — the  base  line — and 
the  lines  in  the  north,  the  old  bank  of  the  river ;  in  the  south,  Benjamin 
had  the  already  mentioned  boundary  line,  called  by  the  Arabs  "Ez 
Z6r"  (forming  the  two  other  lines).  It  is  called  "Ez  Zdr,"  as  every 
one  passing  through  it  has  to  do  with  difficulties ;  and  it  is  fatiguing, 
for  the  many  water  ravines  and  swampy  places. 

The  boundary  line  went  along  this  ravine,  "  Makarfet,**  further  on  to 
**  Beth  Arabah."  The  name  "  Arabah  "  is  identical  with  the  present  word 
"  Ghor '*  (a  broad  wddy  greatly  depressed),  and  "  Beth  Arabah  "*  was  the 
inhabited  place  therein.  I  think  it  is  the  present  "  Mekur  es  Sidr " — 
meaning  excavations  and  caves  in  the  slopes  of  the  ravine — ^the  boundary 
running  in  the  bed  of  the  valley  ;  therefore  the  southern  caves,  or  "  Beth 
Araba,**  are  belonging  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  61),  and  the  northern  to 
Benjamin  (xviii,  22).  It  is  to  be  understood  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
raWne  may  have  stood  also  huUt  houses,  embraced  with  some  fence.' 
The  line  went  in  the  ravine  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
there  to  the  "stone  of  Bohan,^  a  "white-striped  rock,"  on  one  of  the  first 
heights — I  think  die  one*  on  which  foot  the  Wddy  "  Makarfet "  comes 
out,  and  another  smaller  one  enters  into  it.  From  here  the  line  went 
into  the  valley  of  Achor  (verse  7).  **  Valley  Achor"  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gilgal  (Josh,  vii,  24-26),  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  "  W&dy  Umm 
el  Bucimat,"  meaning  the  "  mother  of  the  door  of  death ; "  and  the  Bujm 
"  es  Shem^liyeh  "  there  is  the  heap  of  stones  the  children  of  Israel  put  over 
Achen  and  his  family.  Bujm  Shemaliyeh  means  the  *^  northern  heap  " 
of  stones,  in  opposition  to  another  one  in  south,  called  the  "  Kebliyeh," 
or  southern.  "  Achor  *'  means  "  trouble,"  grief,"  and  "  sorrow,"  and  tha 
present  name  implies  the  same  idea ;  but  there  are  promises  (Hos.  ii, 
15,  and  Isa.  Ixv,  10)  of  a  better  time.  Some  consider  the  WAdy  Kelt  to 
be  the  "  valley  of  Achor ; "  but  this  cannot  be,  for  the  Kelt  is  a  narrow, 
deep  gorge,  with  a  river  bordered  with  bushes  and  thickets,  and  certainly 
not  convenient  (nor  advisable)  for  the  executions  of  people — this  wants  a 
dry  (broken)  valley  ;  and  further,  the  Kelt  is  too  near  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  according  to  Joshua  xvi,  1,  2. 

Verse  7  is  in  the  Hebrew  (and  in  aU  the  translations  to  which  I  had 
access,  which  dilTer  greatly)  very  difficult  at  first.  But  one  has  to  keep  in 
mind  that  here  the  line  went  through  a  complete  wilderness,  and  so  no 
names  or  places  could  be  mentioned,  till  it  came  to  cultivated  land,  full 
half-way  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  is  "Debir"  mentioned,  a  town, 

^  Hieronimus  gives  it  three  miles  from  Jericho,  and  two  miles  from  the  Jordan. 
-  Compare  Joshua  xTiii,  18,  where  the  Qerman  Bible  gives  **  Ghfilde." 
^  And  so  formiug  a  town. 
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6r  village  rather— as  in  the  enumeration  of  towns  Debir  is  not  men- 
tioned (the  one  spoken  of  in  Joshua  xv,  49,  is  near  Hebron) !  Between  the 
"  Valley  of  Achor  "  and  "  Debir  "  **  Gilgal "  is  mentioned  in  Joshua  xv,  7, 
which  is  given  in  the  parallel  passage  more  completely  as  '*  Geliloth " 
(Josh,  xviii,  17),  meaning  the  roimd  conical  white  chalky  hills,  which  are 
numerous  in  this  wilderness,  and  distinct  from  tiiose  at  Jericho  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  (Joshua  xxii,  10,  who  therefore  said  :  those  which 
are  at  the  *^  ascent  to  Adunim,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river," 
thereby  clearly  describing  the  chalky  hills,  and  above  the  high  group 
of  red  looking  hills,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort*  and  of  a 
Khan  called  "  Khan  Hathriirah ;  *'  and  which  place  is  generally  taken  as  the 
Adunim  by  all  writers.  West  of  tiiem,  a  more  level  tract  of  land,  and 
already  cultivable,  is  called  "  Thoghret  ed  Debr,"  which  Rabbi  Schwarz 
translates  the  **  meeting-place  of  Debir,"  referring  to  one  of  the  stations, 
where  the  Israelites  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  neighbouring  Debir. 

Debir  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place, 
EEaJf-an-hour  south  of  this  plain,  in  the  same  vaUey  (but  lower  down), 
wh««  several  valleys  unite,  we  find  tm  the  map  •*  Umm  el  Bujm,"  i.c., 
the  tiwther  of  stone  heaps,  and  this  place  I  consider  to  be  the  ancient  Debir, 
and  belonging  to  Judah,  as  the  boundary  coming  up  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley  Achor  (whidi  for  a  time  has  in  its  upper  part  a  north  direc- 
tion, and  the  white  chalky  hills  above  its  upper  tennination  to  ^  Adunim," 
nearly  along  the  present  road  to  the  neighbourfiood  of  Debir  to  the 
present  **  Thoghret  ed  Debr."  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring 
village  from  here  (Debir  or  "  Umm  er  Bu jm  ") ;  the  line  went  westwards,  up 
the  valley,  and  finally  to  the  Water  en  Shemesh,  and  further  on  to  £n- 
Rogel  (verse  7).  En-Rogel  is  generally  believed  to  be,  and  is  without 
question,  the  present  £ir  Ayoob  below  Jerusalem.  But  where  is  En 
Shemesh  ?  Bobinson,  and  many  others  following  him,  think  to  find  it  in 
Ala  Nond  east,  below  **  Azirieh,''  or  Bethania  But  the  name  does  not  agree, 
and  so  we  must  look  for  another  one  elsewhere.  The  name ""  Es-Shemesh  " 
occurs  in  this  district  three  times.  The  first  is  a  cave,  '^Mogharet  es 
Shems,"  north  of  the  WMy  Kelt,  opposite  the  Khan  HaHirdrah,  and 
cannot  be  the  place  looked  for ;  the  other  is  a  rock,  **  Arak  es  Shemes," 
south  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  from  Thoghret  ed  Debr  half-way  up 
to  Jerusalem  :  it  is  not  the  place  looked  for.  The  third  h  the  site  of  an 
ancient  village  or  town  north  of  Jerusalem,  east  of  the  Nablus  road, 
called  now  "  Khurbet  Soma,**  i.c.,  the  "Ruins  of  Sama."  In  this  word  we 
find  the  original  root  of  the  word  '*  Es  Shemes  " — ^and  many  other  reasons 
make  me  believe  that  this  site  is  the  ancient  "En  Shemes,"  although  there 
is  now  no  spring,  or  * Ain,  but  only  a  very  large  tnstem,  which  was  formerly 
an  open  pool  !*  We  must  remember  that  in  this  district  there  are  to-day 

^  Talat  ed  Dumm. 

'  It  IB  to  be  remarked  that  the  text  does  aot  say  Am  Sshemes,  but  the 
"  waters  of  Es  Shemesh." 
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only  a  few  springs.  It  is  dear  that  many  former  springs  have  in 
course  of  centuries  entirely  dried  up,  or  now  only  flow  a  short  time, 
after  heavy  rains ;  of  this  sort  I  know  a  great  mauy.  So  it  may  have 
happened  with  the  "En  Shemes."  Further,  the  words  " Ain  "  and  "Beth'* 
are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  also  amongst  the  Arabs  of  this 
day,  that  they  appear  often  synonymous,  so  that  one  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  other.  Joshua  xv,  10  ;  1  Samuel,  vi,  12-20,  is  "Beth  Shemes,"  now 
called  by  the  natives  "  En  Shemes,'*  although  there  is  no  spring.  And 
so  may  "Khurbet  Soma"  in  Joshua's  time  be  called  "En  Shemes;" 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  it  was  called  Beth  Samys,  and  so  the 
Septuagint  has  it  throughout 

In  2  Kings  xiv,  11-13,  and  2  Chron.  zxv,  11,  we  read,  that  Amaziah, 
King  of  Judah,^would  not  hear  advice;  so  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel,  made 
war  and  came  up, and  both  kings" looked  one  another  in  the  face  at  Beth- 
Shemesh,  which  belongetli  to  Judah,"  and  Amaziah  was  beaten,  captured, 
and  400  cubits  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (in  the  northern  direction)  was 
broken  down  by  Jehoash.  It  is  evident  that  this  Beth-Shemesh  cannot  be 
that  above-mentioned,  situated  in  the  plain ;  for  the  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem is  too  great,  and  no  reason  can  be  found  to  transplant  this  skirmish 
there ;  but,  which  was  quite  natural,  Jehoash  went  over  the  boundary, 
marching  towards  the  capital,  Jerusalem  (this  boundary  being  a  few  hours 
north  of  Jerusalem,  at  Bethel),  and  when  Amaziah  heard  this  he  went  also 
out  against  him,  and  they  met  one  another  on  the  high  flat  ground  at 
Khurbet  Soma,  the  ancient  Beth-Shemesh,  near  Shafat.  To  such  a  conclu- 
sion there  are  good  reasonF.  I  draw,  therefore,  the  boundary  line  from  Debir 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khan  HathrClrah),  first  westwards  up  the  W4dy 
Sidr,  along  the  Jerusalem  road,  till,  at  the  point  where  the  latter  crosses  over 
a  ridge  to  a  more  southern  valley,  the  line  remaining  still  in  W&dy  Sidr,  and 
going  along  tjie  traces  of  an  ancient  Roman  road,  to  the  place  Deir  es 
Sidd,  and  then  up  the  W&dy  Sulim,  up  to  the  Khurbet  S6m'a  ;  the  ancient 
En  Shema,  and  from  here,  bending  at  a  right  angle,  southwards  along  the 
Nablus  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  through  the  Damascus  gate  down  the 
W4dy  (Tyropceon)  to  En-Rogel  or  Btr  Eyftb.  In  doing  so,  Jerusalem 
becomes  cut  in  two  parts  :  the  eastern  part  belonging  to  Judah,  the 
western  to  Benjamin.  That  such  a  line  is  correct  we  see  from  the  parallel 
passage,  Josh,  xviii,  16,  17,  where  it  is  clearly  stated,  that  from  En-Eogel 
(verse  16)  it  went  northwards  to  "  En-Shemesh,"  which,  therefore,  fully 
agree  with  the  present  Khurbet  S6m'a.  That  Jerusalem  was  divided  to 
tLe  two  tribes  we  learn  also  clearly  from  the  Scriptures,  Josh,  xv,  63  ;  it 
is  said  :  "  The  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  but 
dwelt  with  them  unto  this  day ; "  but  in  xviii,  28,  we  find  Jerusalem 
enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  said  to  be  Jebus  (compare 
also  Judges  xix,  10,  and  1  Chron.  xii,  4).  So  these  passages  seem  one  to 
contradict  the  other,  when  Jerusalem  will  be  taken  as  a  whole  allotted 
only  to  one  tribe,  and  one  finds  many  and  curious  explanations  of  the 
commentators  to  reconcile  these  passagea  All  difficulty  falls  awp,y  when 
the  boundary  is  drawn  as  I  have  done.    That  both  tribes  had  part  of 
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Jeruaalem,  the  Talmud  ako  states,  and  henoe  Rabbi  Schwarz  makes  the 
Tyropoeon  the  same  thing  as  the  Vallej  of  the  *'  Son  of  Hinnom/'  and  the 
latter  to  the  "  valley  of  the  giants,"  or  Rephaim,  but  nothing  of  the  follow- 
ing agrees  with  the  state  of  things.'  The  Talmud  says  that  the  boundary  Hue 
went  even  through  the  Temple,  and  over  one  comer  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,'  so  that  the  Temple  proper  was  situated  in  Benjamin,  and  quotes 
Gen.  xlix,  27.  But  one  would  think  the  blessing  to  Judah,  Gen.  xlix,  8-12, 
would  rather  indicate  the  government  and  central  point  of  the  people, 
which  was  the  Temple,  to  Judah.  So  in  the  chief  point,  that  the  boundary 
went  through  the  town,  they  are  right,  but  in  the  minute  details  they 
fall,  according  to  my  understanding,  under  the  sentence  (Mark  vii,  8),  **and 
many  other  such-like  things  ye  do." 

From  "  En-Rogel "  (Btr  EyAb)  the  boundary  went  (according  to  verse  8) 
up  in  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusites,  to  the 
*'  top  of  the  mountain  lying  to  the  west,"  at  the  point  where  the  valley  makes 
a  sharp  bend  towards  north — this  mountain  was  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  "  Kephaim  "  over  the  "  valley  of  the  giants,"  and  by  this  we  see  it  is 
the  present  "Ras  ed  Tabus"  (south-west  of  Jerusalem).  From  here  the 
line  went  to  the  "  waters  of  Nephtoah,"  generally,  and  with  good  reasons, 
considered  to  be  the  "Ain  at  Lifta."  It  may  appear  strange  that  in 
verse  8  and  beginning  of  verse  9  the  several  points  are  one  so  near  the 
other — as  in  the  rest  of  the  description  genendly,  are  of  great  distances. 
But  this  is  quite  natural,  just  as  here  was  Jerusalem  and  the  centre  of  the 
people,  and  two  tribes  having  shares  in  its  territory,  the  boundary  had  to  be 
given  very  exactly  and  minutely.  The  more  so  as,  at  that  time,  the  two 
inhabited  parts  were  small  places  or  towns,  yet  both  belonging  to  the 
Jebusites  I  Further,  it  was  necessary  to  state  minutely,  as  the  line  made  at 
£n-Rogel  a  sharp  angle,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  properly 
understood.  From  the  "  waters  of  Nephtoah  "  the  boundary  went  on  to  the 
cities  of  Mount  Ephran  (V.e.,  Ephraim)  to  Baalah  and  Kirjath-Jearim " 
(verse  9),  It  is  easy  to  be  traced  from  Lifta  down  into  the  valley 
C'  W4dy  Beit  Hannina  "X  &nd  westwards  along  it  till  ^  Beit  Tulma,"  where 
the  valley  bends  towards  south,  and  as  it  is  said  "  went  to  the  cities  of 
Mount  Ephron  " — it  is  clear  that  this  valley  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  From  "  Beit 
Tulma"  the  line  ascended  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  left  "Khurbet 
Beit  Mizza,"  the  ancient  "  Mirza,"  to  the  right  in  north  as  belonging  to 
Benjamin  (Joshua  xviii,  26) ;  also  the  old  Weli,  or  monument,  "  Abd  el 
Aziz,"  a  very  ancient-looking  place,  with  a  monument  as  in  other 
*'  Mukams,"  and  the  '^  Kubbet  Rahil,"  near  Bethlehem,  and  is  overshaded 
by  very  old  trees ;  close  by  it  is  a  tank  and  some  ruins  of  former  buildinga 
The  present  name,  "Abd  el  Aziz,"  is  a  modem  and  a  Moslem  one,  but  I 
was  told  the  place  is  also  sometimes  called  '*  Kubbet  Rahil "  (=  Tomb  or 

'  Talmud,  debachim,  liii,  2 )  Joma  zii,  1. 

'  Even  inthiB  way  the  eastern  pi^  wiU  b^ng  to  Judah,  and  lo  on,  contrary 
to  his  own  statement. 
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Monument  of  Rachel),  and  I  think  it  is  the  one  situated  at  the  boundaries  of 
Benjamin  (1  Sam.  x,  2),  and  distinct  from  that  near  Bethlehem  where  Rachel 
died — and  is  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  for  the  Benjamites  made  also  a  monu- 
ment for  their  mother  in  their  own  ground,  as  I  believe,  and  this  would  be 
it,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  an  article  on  "  SauFs  Journey  ^  (1  Sam.  ix,  &c.), 
which  appeared  in  a  German  paper.*  North  of  this  place  are  the  ruins  of 
**  Rume,**  and  south  some  others,  not  entered  in  the  lai^e  map,  and  Kustul ; 
and  westwards  many  other  cities  of  Mount  Ephraim.  The  line  went  from 
the  top  of  this  ridge  downwards  to  •'Ikbala,"  near  south  of  the  main 
Jerusalem — Jaffa  road — it  is  situated  at  a  spring  in  the  valley,  and  forms 
a  \^ry  idyllic  comer  of  the  earth.  I  consider  it  as  a  former  place  of  "Baal," 
and  from  here  the  line  went  up  to  the  town  "  Kirjath- Jearim."  The  text 
connects  them  both,  which  I  explain  so :  that  ^  Ikbala "  has  been  the 
place  for  worship  and  for  national  feasts,  the  town  itself  was  more  west  of 
another  spring  situated  higher  up,  viz.,  ibe  present  "  Abu  Ghoosh ; "  it  was 
at  the  time  surrounded  by  forests  or  thickets,  therefore  its  name  "  Jearim,** 
but  since  this,  thickets  have  disappeared,  and  reduced  more  west,  and  so  it 
bears  now  the  name  "  Anab,"  "Kuryet  el  Anab,"  =  "town  of  the  grapes," 
as  there  are  now  very  fine  vineyards." 

Robinson  and  others,  not  knowing  of  a  second  "  Kubbet  Rahil,"  tried 
to  draw  the  boundary  line  from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  west  before  the 
valley  of  Hinnom — in  another  direction  as  I  have  now  described,  and 
having  gone  over  to  Lifta — they  trace  a  more  southern  route,  in  order  to 
come  nearer  to  Rachel's  tomb,  near  Bethlehem.  Robinson  mentions,  there- 
fore A  in  Y&lo  (below  Malnah)  and  also  Ain  Korius  to  be  the  waters  of 
Nephtoa.  But  against  such  a  supposition  a:.ust  be  placed  their  namesy  and 
those  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rachel's  tomb,  the  first  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  latter  fully  one-and-half  hours,  a  distance  even  greater  than 
Rachel's  tomb  is  from  Jerusalem !  So  this  will  not  do,  and  therefore 
Captain  Conder  goes  on  to  say  that  the  waters  of  Nephtoah*  are  the  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Solomon's  Pools,  beyond  (south  of)  Bethlehem. 
First  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nephtoah,  implying  a  group  of  springs, 
and  those  can  only  be  found  at  Solomon's  Pools ;  and  secondly,  the 
boundary  would  then  run  over  close  at  Rachel's  tomb  ;  and  thirdly,  quotes 
the  Talmud  giving  Nephtoah  as  Etam.  Agreeable  as  all  this  looks,  it  is 
open  to  great  objections.^  The  name  is  missing,  but  this  may  be  of  little 
consequence ;  the  great  difficulty  is,  how  to  draw  the  line  to  Kirjath- 
Jearim  ?  which  then  cannot  be  taken  as  Abu  Ghoosh  ;  and  Conder  there- 
fore substitutes  a  Khurbet  Erma,  about  two  hours  in  south-west  of 
Abu  Ghoosh  (or  the  above-fixed  Kirjath- Jearim).  By  such  a  line,  the  tribe 
of  Judah  loses  a  great  tract  of  land  in  favoui'  of  Benjamin,  and  further,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  Septuagint  described  to  Judah,"*  viz., 

1  "Zeitachrift  des  Deutchen,"  PaL  Yereins,  1881,  page  247. 
-  Quarterly  Statement,  1879,  pp.  95-99. 
'    Joahua  xt,  60. 

«  Several  of  these  are  made  by  W.  F.  Birch  (Quarterly  Statement,  1882, 
p.  61),  which  I  will  not  repeat. 
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Sores  (=  Sails),  Canen  f  Ain  Blarim),  Galem  (K  Jala),  Bether  (=  Bittir), 
Monoch  (=  Malhah),  will  fall  to  Benjamin  !  And  then  he  finds  no  Mount 
of  Ephron,  which  certainly  means  simply  Ephraim,  as  I  took  it  in  the  above. 
Further,  if  even  the  Khurbet  Erma  would  be  taken  as  Kirjath-Jearim, 
the  line  further  on  of  the  boundary  will  not  do,  although  he  traces  it, 
but  without  any  probability ;  its  line  goes  backwards,  crossing  twice  one  and 
the  same  valley  ;  whereas,  when  Abu  Ghooeh  is  Kirjath-Jearim  all  comes 
right.  To  point  out  this  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  this,  although 
the  last  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ended  at  Kirjath-Jearim,  and  so,  strictly 
speaking,  the  further  line  would  not  fall  imder  the  headings  of  this  my 
paper. 

From  Kirjath-Jearim  the  line  went  westwards  to  the  Mount  of  Seir;  this 
is  i^parently  Saris,*  and  passed  along  unto  the  side  of  Mount  Tevrin,  which 
is  Chepalon.  The  long  ridge  from  Abu  Ghoosh  to  Eshnah  is,  according  my 
conviction,  the  "  Mount  of  Jearim,"  the  mount  of  thickets,  as  it  is  still  to-day 
to  a  great  extent  The  line  from  Abu  Ghoosh  westwsuxis  went  therefore 
(about)  along  the  present  Jaffa  road,  and  passing  north  of  the  village  Sarts — 
not  further  following  the  road  and  telegraph  line  down  the  valley,  but  cross- 
ing the  ridge  in  west  of  Sarts,  m  a  southern  direction,  and  going  down 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Jeram  into  the  W&dy  el  Hamar  to  Chessalon,  the 
present  Kessla,  which  is  on  its  south  side.  So  to  the  north  of  it  the  valley 
and  boimdary  run  down,  remaining  in  it  till  Beth-Shemesh,  and  going 
further  on  to  Timnah  (verse  10),  where  all  is  clear  and  correct. 

There  is  no  crossing  of  any  vaUey ;  but  the  boundary  is  quite  a  natural 
one,  and  all  expressions  in  the  text  come  right,  so  I  should  think  this  id 
correct,  and  hence  Abu  Ghoosh  is  Kirjath-Jearim,  and  Lif ta  the  Nethtoa, 
and  Elhurbet  S6m'a  the  En  Shemes  in  the  mountains,  Umm  Bujm  Debir, 
and  the  chalky  hills  Geliloth,  and  so  on. 

Jerusalem,  Fdynnary,  1884.  C.  Schick. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND 
AND  SYRIA  IN  1883. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Times), 
I.  Discovert  on  Mount  Gerizim  op  a  Marble  Pedestal, 

ORNAMENTED  WITH  BaS-ReLIEFS  AND   INSCRIPTIONS. 

About  the  middle  of  last  year  an  important  archaeological  discovery 
was  made  in  a  celebrated  locality  of  Palestine  which  had  not  previously 
supplied  us  with  anything  particularly  interesting  in  the  way  of 
antiquities.  Some  works  imdertaken  by  the  Ottoman  authorities  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  at  Nablous,  the  ancient  Shechem,  at 

*  The  line  passed  not  to  the  town  but  to  the  Mount  of  Saris,  which  is  exactly 
the  case  when  following  the  present  road,  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills. 
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the  foot  of  Mount  Qerizim,  brought  to  light  a  confiiderable  number 
of  fragments  of  sculptured  marble.  Among  these  was  found  a  large 
pedestal  of  marble,  about  a  mdtre  in  height,  triangular,  or  rather 
hexagonal,  in  shape,  with  three  broad  and  three  narrow  sides,  covered 
with  bassi  relievi  and  Greek  inscriptions.  M,  Paulus,  a  talented  sculptor 
resident  in  the  Holj  City,  and  the  Governor  of  Palestine,  TTi*?  Excellency 
Raouf  Pasha,  whose  enlightened  zeal  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and 
who  has  taken  steps  to  secure  the  preservation  of  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment, kindly  sent  me  as  soon  as  possible  different  photographs  of  it. 
These  I  immediately  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres  with  some  explanations,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  remained  unpublished,  and  which  the  public  may  perhaps 
be  glad  to  receive.  The  real  use  to  which  this  pedestal  was  meant 
to  be  applied  is  not  certain.  It  recalls  to  mind  ^e  triangular  altar- 
shaped  pedestals  of  certain  ancient  candelabra,  which  are  in  like 
manner  ornamented  with  sculptures.  On  one  of  the  broad  sides, 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  cornice,  a  Greek  inscription  of  five  lines  is 
engraved.  I  have  been  able  to  decipher  a  portion  of  it,  in  spite  of 
the  smallness  of  the  photographic  reproduction  and  the  shadow  cast 
by  the  cornice,  which  hides  many  of  the  characters.  It  is  a  metrical 
inscription.  On  the  narrow  side,  to  the  right  of  the  preceding  side, 
is  engraved  another  Greek  inscription  of  nine  lines,  which  is  absolutely 
undecipherable  in  its  present  state,  the  characters  being  not  only  on  a 
microscopical  scale,  but,  in  addition,  distorted  by  the  perspective. 

Each  of  the  three  large  sides  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in 
which  are  sculptured  in  bas-relief  different  scenes  taken  from  the  Bellenic 
mythology,  viz.,  six  subjects  in  all.  Several  of  these  scenes  are  accom- 
panied by  short  Greek  epigraphs,  engraved  in  the  field,  giving  the  names 
of  the  principal  personages  who  are  engaged  in  the  scene  represented. 
The  three  lower  scenes,  which  are  the  most  distinct  and  the  easiest  to 
identify,  belong  to  the  cycle  of  the  legend  of  Theseus.  They  follow  one 
another  in  a  relatively  logical  order.  In  the  first  we  see  the  young  hero 
raising  the  stone  under  which  are  hidden  the  sword  and  the  shoes  of  his 
father  Aigeus ;  three  women,  including  probably  his  mother,  are  taking 
part  in  the  scene.  In  the  second,  Theseus  is  in  combat  with  the  Minotaur, 
who  may  be  recognised  by  his  bull's  head ;  on  one  side  are  the  young 
Athenians,  whom  Theseus  has  come  to  set  free,  and  a  kind  of  cavern, 
indicating  the  monster's  den;  in  the  field  I  noticed  the  traces  of  an 
inscription,  giving  the  name  of  Meinotauros,  in  the  accusative.  In 
the  third,  Theseus  has  triumphed  over  the  robber  Corynetes,  who  is 
stretched  at  full  length  at  his  feet ;  the  conqueror,  erect,  appears  to 
be  leaning  on  his  own  club  and  holding  the  iron  club  of  the  robber 
of  Epidaurus ;  three  other  persons,  so  much  mutilated  that  they  cannot 
be  with  certainty  identified,  are  standing  by  the  side  of  the  robber's 
corpse.  I  pass  now  to  a  description  of  the  upper  compartments.  The 
first  of  them  shows  us  Artemis,  Apollo,  and  Latona,  with  their  names 
inscribed  above  their  heads ;  on  the  right  is  the  serpent  Python,  his 
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head  pierced  with  an  arrow  discharged  by  the  divine  archer.  In  the 
second  scene  a  personage,  probably  Demeter,  passes  to  the  left,  monnted 
in  the  celebrated  car  drawn  by  serpents.  Another  woman,  lying  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  that  crowns  a  height,  and  leaning  on  her  right 
dbow,  holds  a  pahn  or  a  cornucopia  and  has  a  garland  of  flowers  on 
her  iH^east ;  it  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  country  personified,  or 
the  representation  of  a  telluric  divinity.  In  the  third  upper  scene, 
which  appears  to  have  greatly  suffered,  and  which  is  imperfectly 
given  in  the  photograph,  a  manly  personage  is  seen,  probably  Hercules, 
half-kneeHng  down  and  contending  with  two  serpents.  To  the  right  and 
left  two  women  are  hurriedly  fleeing  from  the  place  of  combat. 

Such  ia,  in  a  summary  form,  the  description  of  this  very  curious 
monument,  which  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
found.  It  belongs  to  the  Qreeco-Homan  epoch,  and  must  have  come  from 
the  Pagan  temple  which  was  erected  on  Mount  Gterizim,  and  which  is  so 
frequently  reproduced  on  the  Greek  Imperial  coins  of  Neapolis.  By  what 
association  of  ideas  did  these  Greek  legends  come  to  be  localised  at 
Neapolis  ?  It  appears  that  the  ancients  had  established  between  the  ancient 
Shech^m  (transformed  at  the  Grseco-Boman  period)  and  Athens  one  of 
those  assimilations  more  or  less  arbitrary  which  were  customary  with  them. 
I  will  confine  myself — ^without  insisting  on  my  contention — to  pointing 
out  three  concordant  facts  in  support  of  this  suggestion.  On  the  coins  of 
NeapoUs  the  Mount  Gerizim,  the  Temple  which  surmounted  it,  and  the 
grand  monumental  staircase  which  are  represented,  recall  to  mind,  in  a 
angular  manner,  the  monetary  representations  of  the  Acropolis ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  scenes  figured  on  our  monument  are  borrowed  from 
the  Attic  cycle  (Theseus  and  Demeter);  finally,  Attica  is  certainly 
mentioned  in  th^  inscription.  In  order  to  pronounce  an  opinion  defini- 
tively on  this  point,  and  on  other  secondary  points,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wait  for'better  reproductions  of  the  monument  Above  all,  the  inscriptions 
must  enlighten  us,  by  informing  us  in  what  conditions  it  was  dedicated. 
I  have  asked  for  *'  squeezes,"  which  I  trust  will  enable  me  to  settle  this 
question.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  monument  remains  none  the  less  one  of 
the  most  interesting  which  has  been  hitherto  found  in  Palestine.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  occasional  excavations  which  led  to  its 
discovery  have  not  been  resumed  and  continued  in  a  methodical  manner, 
as  they  might  produce  results  of  the  greatest  importance. 

IL  Discovert  or  Antiquities  at  Emmaub  Nicopolis. 

The  discovery  of  the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Gezer  has  permitted,  by 
consequence,  the  determination  with  a  mathematical  certainty,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  position  of  the  ancient  Emmaiis  Nicopolis  at  the  Arab  village  of 
AmwSs,  situated  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  between  Kaml6 
and  the  point  where  the  rocid  penetrates  into  the  mountain  mass  of  Judah. 
Amwfts  is  one  of  the  points  of  Palestine  where  excavations  might  be  made 
with  fruitful  results  ^m  an  archsological  point  of  view.    Already  at  the 
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time  of  my  last  mission  in  1881  I  collected  there  some  interesting  monu- 
ments, among  others  some  Roman  inscriptions  and  a  marble  capital  bearing 
a  curious  inscription,  and  coming  probably  from  the  very  ancient  basilica 
which  was  erected  at  Emmaiis.  This  inscription,  incontestably  Christian, 
was  in  effect  bilingual,  Greek  and  Hebrew — "  One  only  God  !  May  His 
name  be  blessed  in  eternity  I'*  The  Hebrew  part,  strange  to  relate,  was 
in  archaic  characters,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Jewish  shekels.  If  the 
stela  of  Mesa  may  be  considered  as  the  Alpha  of  Hebrew  epigraphy,  the 
capital  of  Amwfis  may  with  good  reason  pass  for  its  Omega. 

Since  my  departure  some  excavations  undertaken  for  pious  purposes 
by  a  French  lady.  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Cricq^  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Guillemot  in  the  ruins  of  the  basilica  of 
AmwSs,  already  excavated  by  me  in  1874.  They  have  led  to  new  finds 
which  M.  Guillemot  has  kindly  communicated  to  me, — a  cruciform  bap- 
tistery ;  fragments  of  a  vase  in  terra-cotta  with  a  handle  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  the  invocation,  **  Lord  1  remember  (thy  servant  1) ;"  a  fragment 
of  the  lid  of  an  ornamented  sarcophagus  ;  an  ancient  quarryman's  bore  ; 
fragments  of  funereal  inscriptions  in  Greek,  &c  But  that  which  specially 
deserves  to  be  noticed  is  a  discovery  which  has  realised  one  of  my  predic- 
tions. I  said  in  one  of  my  first  reports  on  my  mission  of  1881  (p.  33),  in 
discussing  the  difficult  problem  of  the  dedication  of  the  basilica  of 
Amwfis : — 

"Then  is  then,  in  mj  opinion,  annong  other  chances,  that  of  finding 
some  pavement  of  historical  mosaics,  perhaps  accompanied  by  inscriptions 
which  will  inform  us  more  fully  as  to-  the  past  history  and  the  origin  of 
the  church  than  all  the  suppositions  to  which  we  are  at  present  confined." 

The  excavations  of  M.  Guillemot  have,  in  fact,  brought  to  light  a  mosaic 
pavement  close  by  one  of  the  apses  of  the  ruined  church.  This  pavement 
contains  an  inscription,  unfortunately  much  mutila;ted,  but  the  general 
sense  of  which  can  be  gathered.  ^The  mosaic  work  of  the  church  of 
.  .  .  under  the  episcopate  of  .  .  .  the  day,  the  month,  the  year." 
One  may  compare,  among  others,  t^e  tenour  of  the  dedications  of  the 
mosaics  at  Tyre  and  Neby  Youn^.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  it  is  the  very  parts  of  the  dedication  which  contain  the  key  to  this 
historical  enigma  that  have  disappeared. 

Another  interesting  discovery  made  at  AmwAs  is  that  of  a  Jewish 
sepulchre,  inviolate,  cut  in  the  rock,  according  to  the  habitual  plan  ;  a 
square  chamber  with  nine  loculi  or  kouHm  disposed  three  on  three  of  the 
walls;  in  the  centre  were  two  ossuaries  or  osteothiques  in  the  form  of 
caisseUes  in  limestone,  surrounded  by  large  vases  in  terra-cotta  and  phials 
commonly  called  lachrymatories. 

m.  Votive  Paten  Discovered  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  has  been  found  an 
interesting  specimen  of  Christian  archeeology  in  Palestine.  The  Archi- 
mandrite of  the  Russian  mission  at  Jerusalem,  into  the  possession  of  which 
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it  has  entered,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  "squeeze ''  and  a  copy,  which  have 
enabled  me  to  interpret  it 

It  is  a  disc  of  greenish  bronze  of  13  centimetres  in  diameter,  mounted  on 
a  kind  of  little  foot.  In  the  middle  a  large  cross  is  cut  with  equal  branches, 
on  which  are  engraved  five  characters,  thus  arranged  : — 

« 

c 

which  I  read  *»ff,  Zwif ,  "  life,  light,''  those  two  sacred  words  denoting  the 
two  essential  qualities  of  Christ  All  round  there  is  engraved  a  long  Greek 
inscription,  a  little  damaged  in  certain  places^  which  I  propose  to  translate 
thus : — "  Mary  (or  Martha  ?,)  receive  the  offering  of  those  whose  names 
the  Lord  knowa" 

I  believe  that  this  little  object  represents  to  us  a  paten — the  diskos  of 
the  Greek  Church,,  on  which  were  placed  the  particles  of  the  eucharistic 
bread,  the  "living  coal"  (compare  "life,  light")  to  which  the  Oriental 
litorgies  liken  this  symbol  of  the  body  of  Jesus. 

IV.  Discoveries  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Lebanon. 

M.  J.  Lbytved,  Danish  Vice-Consul  at  Beyrouth,  who  engages  with  zeal 
and  success  in  researches  on  Syrian  antiquities,  has  communicated  to  me 
reproductions  of  a  series  of  inedited  monuments  which  deserve  a  special 
mention. 

These  are,  first  of  all,  three  Eoman  inscriptions  coming  from  the  ruins 
of  Deir  el-Kald,  at  Beit  Meri,  in  the  Lebanon.  This  locality  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  archaeologists  by  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  a  certain  Phoenician  god — Baal-marcod,  who  appears, 
as  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  (rakady  to  dance)*,  and  by  the  very 
tenour  of  certain  inscriptions  already  known,  to  have  presided  over  dances. 
The  first  of  these  new  texts  is  a  votive  inscription  made  to  Juno>  Oricina 
by  Cains  Julius  Maximus : — 

rVNONI  ORI 
CINAE  C  IV 
LIVS  MAXI 
IfVB  PECIT 

v.l.(m)a 

The  second  is  the  dedication  of  an  altar  offered  to  the  well-known  Roman 
goddess  Mater  Matuta,  on  the  reply  of  an  oracle  of  Juno,  by  a  woman, 
Flavia,  daughter  of  Titus,  Nicholids  Saddane  : — 

1IATRI.MATVTAE 

FLAVIA.T.FIL.NICOLAE 

SADDANE.  (ANTISTI  ) 

VBTERIS.EXPRBSPONSO 

DEAE.IVNONI&ARAM 

FECIT.DSDICAVITQVE 
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The  interpretation  of  the  third  line  presents  certain  difficulties,  but  this 
8  not  the  place  to  stay  and  discuss  them.  I  would  remark,  however,  that 
if  Saddane  is  really,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  proper  name  of  a  woman,  it 
approaches  very  near  to  the  name  of  the  Queen  Saddan  engraved  in 
Syriac  and  in  Hebrew  on  the  sarcophagus  coming  from  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  Jerusalem.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that  I  considered 
Saddan  as  the  Semitic  and  national  name  of  Helen,  Queen  of  Adiabene. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Flavia,  daughter  of  Titus,  of  Beit  Meri,  was 
attached  by  the  ties  of  parentage  or  affranchisement  to  the  royal  family  of 
Adiabene,  several  members  of  which,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  may  have  become  adherents  of  the  conqueror  and  entered  into  the 
dientUe  of  the  Flavians  on  taking  their  names,  following  the  ancient 
usage.  This  is  what  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  himself  did  when 
he  adopted  the  surname  of  Flavins. 

The  third  inscription  of  Beit  Meri  is  a  dedication  engraved  on  a  stone 
over  a  window  : — 

KX.  VOTO.  M.  TITO.  RK... 

M.  L5ytved  has  sent  me  besides  the  drawing  of  a  large  Roman  inscrip- 
tion engraved  on  the  rock  between  the  16th  and  17th  kilomdtres  on  the 
road  from  Beyrouth  to  Damascus.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  damaged  to 
be  deciphered  with  certainty.  It  will  be  necessary  that  it  should  be 
examined  on  the  spot  by  a  skilled  epigraphist.  I  believe  I  recognise  here 
the  mention  of  the  Cdonia  Damascena.  1  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of 
learned  tourists  who  may  have  the  opportunity  of  travelling  in  those 
parts. 

V.  Nkw  Inscriptions  in  Hauran. 

M.  L5ytved  sent  me  also  the  copy  of  four  Greek  inscriptions  coUectad 
by  him  in  Hauran.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  unpublished,  and  they 
ought  to  be  added  to  those,  already  numerous,  which  M.  Waddington,  our 
present  Ambassador  in  London,  found  in  the  ancient  AnranitiB.  The 
first  comes  from  Numr,  a  locality  situated  at  an  hour's  distance  to  the 
south-east  of  Harra,  and  not  marked  on  the  maps.  It  is  engraved  on  a 
small  altar,  on  which  has  been  traced,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
a  large  cross.  It  is  the  dedication  of  the  monument  made  by  a  certain 
Zenon,  son  of  ELadmos.  The  second  name  is  interesting.  I  showed  a 
long  time  ago  that  that  of  Zenon,  frequently  borne  by  Phcenicians  of  the 
Greek  epoch,  was  the  Hellenic  equivalent  of  a  Semitic  name,  composed 
with  the  name  of  BaaL  The  second  inscription  comes  from  Numr.  It  is 
only  a  fragment  containing  thirteen  lines.  It  appears  to  me  to  have 
reference  to  the  erection  of  a  boundary-stone  marking  the  limit  of  two 
ancient  villages,  whose  names  are  given,  but  are  badly  preserved  (one  of 
them  appears  to  be  Namara).  The  other  two  inscriptions  come  from 
Djasim,  a  small  locality,  also  situated  in  Hauran.  They  are  both  Christian, 
and  one  appears  to  contain  a  passage  taken  from  the  Greek  version  of 
thePsalmp. 
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A  litUe  later  on,  M.  J.  L^Ttved  sent  me  the  copy  of  twenty-five  new 
Greek  inacriptioiiB,  collected  by  him  during  his  tour  in  Hanran,  in  company 
with  M.  P.  Schroeder.  They  come  from  varions  localities  of  Auranitis, 
from  Traohonitis,  from  Batanaea,  and  from  the  ancient  Nabathsean  kingdom. 
Amongst  them  I  point  out  an  inscription  dated  the  year  5  of  Hadrian  (at 
Ahir6  in  Trachonitis),  an  inscription  c^  a  soldier  having  belonged  to  the 
niird  Legion  (at  Soneida  of  Batantea),  an  inscription  dedicated  to  Marons 
Anrelins  Antoninus,  mentioning  the  theatre  and  the  city  of  Bostra,  a  stela 
dated  the  year  96  from  the  foundati<Hi  of  the  city  (at  Irbid). 

VI.  Arabic  Inscription  anterior  to  Mohammed. 

Knowing  that  M.  L5ytved  was  about  to  imdertake  an  excursion  in 
those  parts  of  Syria,  I  urgently  requested  him  to  have  the  goodness  to 
take  for  me  the  *'  squeeze  "^  of  an  extremely  important  text,  which,  up  to 
the  px-esent  time,  has  only  been  known  to  us  by  copies,  due  to  MM.  Wetz- 
stein  and  Waddington — copies  still  leaving  room  for  doubts,  in  spite  of  the 
care  taken  by  their  authors.  It  is  a  bilingual  Greek  and  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion engraved  on  the  lintel  of  an  old  chapel  or  martyrion  at  Harran,  in  the 
Ledja.  That  which  gives  special  interest  to  this  inscription  of  three  lines, 
mentioning  the  construction  of  the  martyricm  in  honour  of  St.  John,  by  a 
tribal  chief  or  phylarch,  "  Asarahil,  son  of  Talemou,"  is  that  it  is  dated  with 
an  entire  certitude  after  the  local  era  of  Bostra,  the  year  463  corresponding 
to  the  year  568  a.d.  Then  it  results  from  this  that  the  Arabic  portion, 
written  in  pure  Neskhi,  is  anterior  by  fifty  years  to  the  Hegira,  and  con- 
sequently engraved  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  During  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  pointed  out  the  dmdercUwn  to  all  the  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  had  the  opportunity  to  explore  this  region,  but  without  succesa 
M.  L5ytved  has  had  the  kindness  to  do  what  I  could  not  obtain  from  his 
predecessors,  and  he  has  just  sent  me  a  very  good  impression  of  this 
precious  inscription.  Thanks  to  this  document,  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  a 
position  to  cast  a  new  light  on  the  n\pst  controverted  parts  of  the  inscription 
of  Harran,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  oppoitunity  of  thanking  M.  Lbytved 
for  the  great  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  science  in  this  matter. 

VIL  Spurious  Phoenician  Inscription  on  a  Bronze  Figure  in  the 
British  Museum. 

I  have  just  noticed  in  the  show  cases  of  the  British  Museum  a  curious 
little  monument  which  was  acquired  this  year,  and  which,  it  seems,  ought 
to  be  classed  in  the  catalogue,  already  so  rich,  of  the  false  or  falsified 
antiquities  of  Syria.  It  is  a  little  bronze  representing  a  quadruped — 
a  deer  apparently,  or,  better,  a  hind — of  about  2}  inches  in  length.  It 
18  pierced  right  through,  from  the  back  to  the  belly,  by  a  hole,  which  must 
have  served  to  fix  it  on  another  object.  The  feet  are  broken.  This  little 
figure,  brought  it  is  said  from  Tartus,  is  certainly  genuine.  But  that 
which  is  not  genuine  is  a  Phoenician  inscription  of  five  characters  which  it 
bears  engraved  on  the  left  side,  and  which  I  read  Oadyaton  (the  proper 
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name  of  a  man,  which  signifies  literally  Qad  ha$  given).  It  has  a  good 
Semitic  phjrsiognomy  and  sureties  in  the  collection  of  Phoenician  proper 
names.  Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  engraved  afterwards  by  a  modem 
forger,  upon  the  little  figure,  in  order  to  increase  its  market  value.  The 
forger  must  have  been  inspired  with  the  legends  on  certain  Phoenician 
seals.  The  letters  have  a  stiffness,  which  betrays  a  modem  hand.  The 
graver  has,  in  places,  exfoliated  the  pellicle  of  the  antique  oxide,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  to  cover  over  the  engraved  lines  with 
an  artificial  patine,  one  can  perceive  here  and  there  brilliant  points  of  the 
metal. 

YIII.  Discovert  of  a  Fbaghkkt  of  an  Imperial  Inscription  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1883  excavations  were  undertaken, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Archimandrite  of  the  Bussian  Mission  at 
Jerusalem,  iu  the  vast  tract  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Russian 
GJovemment  and  situated  east  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
point  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  explore  for  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  City,  because  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  traces  there  of  the  second 
enclosure  wall,  a  problem  with  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  intimately  connected.  I  myself  made  there,  during  my 
mission  of  1873-4,  some  excavations  which  have  led  to  certain  results. 

The  Archimandrite,  in  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  December,  1883, 
informs  me  that  the  new  works  which  have  just  been  undertaken 
have  brought  to  light  the  threshold  of  a  large  antique  door  and  a 
fragment  of  a  Roman  inscription.  It  is  a  piece  of  flagstone  0'50  mdtre 
in  length  by  0*41  in  width,  with  these  characters  : — 


imp  . 

PART  . 


The  word  impTerator]  evidently  indicates  that  we  have  to  do  with  an 
Imperial  inscription.  The  surname  of  part[hicus]  can  only  be  applied  to 
Trajanus,  who  first  assumed  that  title  after  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthiaus,  or  to  one  of  the  Antonini  who  bore  the  name  after  him. 

New  Forgeries  at  Jerusalem. 

For  some  little  time  past  the  forgers  at  Jerusalem  appear  to  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  another  branch  of  industry.  I 
say  ''for  some  little  time  past,^'  because  in  the  year  1880  there  was  no 
question  of  it  at  Jerusalem,  and  if  the  industry  had  existed,  some  product 
of  it  would  certainly  have  fallen  into  my  hands  during  my  stay  in 
Palestine  at  that  period.    I  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  lamps. 

The  foi|^rs  have  had  the  ingenious  idea  of  imitating  those  little 
antique  lamps,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Christian  epoch,  which 
have  been  found  by  hundreds  in  Jerusalem    and   its  neighbourhood. 
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Several  of  them — I  am  speaking  of  the  authentic  ones — ^bear  very  curiooB 
Christian  sjonbols,  and  some  of  them  even  Greek  inscriptions,  the  first 
specimen  of  which  I  made  known  in  1868.  They  ai*e  pious  eulogies,  such 
as  ♦OC  XY  ♦ENI IIACIN— "  the  light  of  Christ  shines  for  all ;"  AYXNAPIA 
KAAA — "  beautiful  lamps,"  &c.  This  latter  epigraph  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  us  the  very  name  of  these  lamps,  of  these  lychnaria,  which  probably 
served  as  well  for  profane  as  for  sacred  purposes. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  counterfeit  these  little  lychnaria  which 
were  cast  in  rude  moulds.  The  two  portions — the  upper  and  the  lower — 
were  moulded  separately,  and  they  were  then  put  together  before  the 
baking  of  the  clay.  I  discovered  and  brought  away  with  me  several  of 
these  antique  moulds  used  in  Palestine. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  forgers  have  made  use  of  upper  castings 
{mnnotUages),  or  whether  they  have  reproduced  in  their  entirety  certain 
models  which  they  can  hardly  have  failed  to  procure.  At  all  events,  they 
have  put  in  circulation  a  considerable  number  of  false  lychnaria  and  have 
multiplied  them  in  abundance,  thanks  to  the  expeditious  process  of 
moulding  imitated  from  the  ancients.  In  order  to  make  the  fraud 
more  profitable,  they  have  ornamented  their  wares  with  fancy  inscriptions. 
Having  once  set  themselves  to  this  task,  they  do  not  do  things  by  halves. 
Greek  Christian  inscriptions,  like  those  which  are  already  known,  were 
but  small  beer  for  them.    Hebrew  inscriptions,  if  you  please  I 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  little  clay  lychnarion  which  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  It  IB  circulated  at  Jerusalem  in  several  copies,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  tourists.  On  the  upper  part  is  represented  a  palm  tree,  separating 
into  two  sections  a  group  of  four  archaic  Hebrew  letters,  whieh  are  read 
without  difficulty — "Simeon.*'  The  coimterfeiter  has  simply  copied  the 
complete  type  of  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  Jewish  coins  struck  during  the 
last  revolt  It  is  the  coin  which  is  ordinarily  attributed  by  numismatists, 
though  the  correctness  of  the  statement  is  open,  to  discussion,  to  the 
famous  Barcochebas.  A  lamp  with  the  name  of  the  Jewish  hero  I  That 
is  indeed  a  "wonderful  lamp."  Unfortunately,  here  Aladdin  probably 
calls  himself  Selim  el-Kari,  and  it  is  with  the  story  of  the  Forty  Thieves 
that  we  have  to  do. 

I  am  informed  from  Jerusalem  that  there  was  found  in  a  cavern  near 
Hebron,  during  the  summer  of  1883,  a  quantity  of  terra-cotta  lamps  of  the 
same  type,  description,  and  size,  bearing  on  the  upper  part  a  similar 
inscription  in  illegible  characters  of  Semitic  appearance.  Although  this 
"find "[appears  to  me  to  be  very  suspicious,  I  suspend  my  judgment 
regarding  it  until  I  am  more  fully  informed. 

Ch.  Clbrmont-Ganneau. 
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THE  CITY  AND  TOMB  OP  DAVID  ON  AGRA, 
COMMONLY  CALLED  OPHEL, 

<<  VsRiFT  your  referenceB,"  said  a  great  writer,  eepeciaily,  I  would  add,  if 
you  touch  the  Jerusalem  controversy.  Through  neglect  of  this  safe  rule, 
in  reference  to  the  City  of  David,  Captain  Conder  has  fallen  into  a  few 
errors,  which  in  self-defence  I  must  unmask. 

(1)  He  claims  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fergusson  {Qfu/jurterly  Statement,  1883, 
p.  194),  in  favour  of  Acra  being  west  of  the  Temple,  putting  him  into  the 
dame  scale  with  Sir  C.  Warren.  It  is  startling  to  find  Mr.  Fergusson 
{cedere  nescitu)  thus  in  1883  turned  into  a  make- weight  (against  me)  in 
favour  of  the  western  site,  when  in  1863  he  wrote  (Biblical  Dictionary, 
JenucUem)  *'  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel 
Acra  were  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temple."  If  these  words  can 
be  forced  into  helping  Captain  Conder's  theory,  then  one  is  reminded  of 
Canon  Williams'  exclamation :  *'  Why,  at  this  rate,  any  passage  in  any 
book  will  be  sutl&cient  in  itself  to  settle  the  whole  controversy  1 " 

(2)  Captain  Conder  rightly  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  Uzziah  was 
buried  on  Ophel,  but  2  Kings  xv,  7  (as  already  pointed  out),  distinctly 
states  of  Azariah  (i.e.,  Uzziah)  that  "  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers,  in 
the  City  of  David."  Therefore  the  City  of  David,  in  whole  or  part^  was 
on  OpheL  What  could  be  clearer  ?  Captain  Conder,  however,  does  not 
admit  this  conclusion.  He  thinks  {Quarterly  Statement,  1884,  p.  26),  "that 
eveiy  passage  in  the  Bible  is  satisfied,  without  its  being  necessary  to  place 
the  City  of  David  (on  Ophel),  in  a  practically  impossible  position."  Now 
he  is  an  un^>aring  opponent  of  "  final  denial  of  some  or  other  statements 
of  the  ancient  accounts,"  when  Josephus  is  treated  as  untrustworthy.  It 
is  the  more  surprising,  then,  that  overlooking,  as  it  were,  2  Kings  xv,  a  still 
more  ancient  account,  he  should  put  himself  in  one  scale  with  the  oldest 
record  in  the  other,  and  then  describe  Ophel  as  an  "  impossible  position." 
Others  will  rather  conclude  that  his  theory  is  impossible. 

(3)  *•  Sepulchres  within  Jerusalem  transferred  outside  the  waUs,^^  {Quarterly 
Statement,  1877,  p.  134 ;  also  "Handbook,"  p.  341.)  The  idea  of  a  pro- 
cession of  Jews  bearing  in  solemn  pomp  a  rock-cut  sepulchre  out  of  the 
Holy  City  suggested  difficulties.  Accordingly  a  friend  or  two  verified  for 
me  Captain  Conder*s  reference  to  the  Tosiphta  (Baba  Bathra,  chapter  I), 
on  which  he  builds  his  theory  that  the  Tomb  of  David  is  probacy  to  be 
identified  with  the  Tomb  of  Nicodemus  (so  called),  since  the  latter  is 
"  the  only  undoubted  Jewish  tomb  in  Jerusalem." 

It  is  quite  time  to  verify  this  reference  when  Captain  Conder  can  state 
that  his  theory  "has  been  favourably  received  by  many  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Jerusalem,"  a  success  which  I  have  to  own 
has  not  yet  crowned  any  theory  of  mine.  I  reflect,  however,  that 
commonly  the  worse  the  error,  the  more  it  is  believed. 

Now  as  Captain  Conder  refers  us  to  the  Tosiphta,  I  presume  he  himself 
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is  ready  to  stand  by  what  it  really  says.  Professor  Theodores  kindly  gives 
me  the  following  literal  translation  of  the  whole  poMoge,  which  I  beg  to 
present  as  our  contribution  to  the  "  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  " : — 

"  All  graves  are  cleared  except  the  grave  of  the  king,  and  the  grave  of 
the  prophet.  Babbi  Akiba  says :  Even  the  grave  of  the  king,  and  the  grave 
of  the  prophet  are  cleared.  Then  people  said  to  him  :  Were  not  the  grave 
of  the  house  of  David,  and  the  grave  of  Huldab  the  prophetess  in  Jerusalem, 
and  never  did  a  human  being  touch  them.  He  said  unto  them  :  Hence 
it  is  shown  that  there  was  a  passage  for  them  by  which  the  impurity  was 
carried  oflf  to  the  brook  Kidron." 

Here  first  of  all,  as  I  half  suspected  (1883,  151)  the  Tosif^ta  says  not 
a  word  about  transferring  (t.e.,  transporting)  sepulchres,  but  merely  about 
bringing  bones,  &c,  out  of  graves,  as  foretold  in  Jeremiah  viii,  1. 

The  word  njD  'wbich  Lightfoot  had  rendered  by  removere^  is  used  in 
Genesis  xxiv,  31,  where  surely  Laban  does  not  transfer  the  house  to  oblige 
Eliezer,  but  only  prepares  or  clears  it  out ;  and  again  in  Leviticus  xiv,  36, 
where  the  plague-stricken  house  would  hardly  be  transported  to  the  priest, 
but  rather  emptied  before  he  came  into  it. 

Thus  the  rock-cut  tombs  which  the  Tosiphta  implies  had  existed  within 
Jerusalem  are  no  doubt  still  in  existence.  Indeed,  part  of  Ophel  is,  I 
believe,  simply  honeycombed  with  them.  Therefore,  if  only  one  old  tomb 
within  Jerusalem  is  known  at  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  David's 
tomb,  any  more  than  a  fresh  tomb  discovered  near  Jerusalem  on  its 
northern  side  is  necessarily  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea. 

Further,  Captain  CJonder  finds  in  the  tomb  of  Nicodemus  (**  Handbook," 
p.  342)  a  peculiarity  answering,  he  thinks,  to  the  description  which  Josephus 
gives  of  David's  tomb.  I  do  not  myself  detect  the  points  of  agreement ; 
this,  however,  is  of  no  moment,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  tomb  adopted  by  Mr. 
Conder  be  really  David's,  the  Tosiphta  supplies  the  missing  link  with  a 
vengeance,  in  a  peculiarity  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  for  a  passage  from 
the  tomb  of  Nicodemus  to  the  Kidron  could  hardly  be  shorter. 

Let  us  hope  the  Turks  will  permit  some  one  to  search  for  this  passage, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  found.  Yet  what  a  triumph  for 
Captain  Conder  if  it  could  be  traced  to  Tophet ! 

If  he  now  rejects  the  Tosiphta,  his  theory  at  once  falls  to  the  ground, 
having  no  foundation  left  As  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Tosiphta  I 
need  not  give  an  opinion,  as  I  rely  for  the  true  site  of  the  City  of  David 
not  on  B.  Akiba,  but  on  Nehemiah.  I  will  only  point  out  that  a  position 
on  the  eastern  hill  is  in  the  closest  harmony  with  the  tradition  current 
among  the  Jews  in  the  second  century,  while  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Solomon  as  collapsing  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  Thrupp  notes 
that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  relates  that  the  sepulchres  of  David  were 
entered  from  Gibeon  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city.  Can  Gibeon  be  a 
corruption  of  Gihon  1 

After  this  successful  sally  on  unverified  references  I  invite  the  critics 
forthwith  to  make  fresh  approaches  against  Zion,  the  city  of  the  Oihhorim 
(Prov.  xxi,  22)  before  the  garrison  completely  demolishes  the  besiegers 
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lines,  begiiming  with  Ck>lonel  Warren's  "  Parallel  **  on  his  inyisible  Zion 
("  The  Temple  or  the  Tomb,"  p.  22). 

If,  however,  my  opponents,  especially  the  RE's.,  will  accept  the 
inevitable  and  join  me,  so  much  the  better,  as  their  professional  skill 
would  be  most  valuable  in  searching  for  the  entrance  to  the  Tomb  of 
David  on  Ophel  (so  called). 

Is  it  not  to  such  work  that  the  Committee  are  beckoned  in  the  oracular 
couplet  of  an  anonymous  pilgrim  ? 

"  Est  opene  pretium  tumuli  lustrare  cavemas ; 
Regia  monstrabit  putre  sepulcra  lutum.'' 

Zion  Sought  and  Founds  voL  i,  p.  7. 

This  has  been  freely  rendered — 


Tis  worth  ^ 

*  Here  David  sleeps,*  his  mouldering  clay  will  cry. 


your  while  'mid  Ophers  caves  to  pry ; 
id  sleeps,'  his  mouldering  clay  will  cry. 


NOTE  ON  JOSEPHUS  AND  THE  LXX. 

JosEFHUS  may  have  derived  from  the  LXX  his  mistaken  notion  that 
Zion  and  the  City  of  David,  which  are  used  as  equivalent  terms  in  the 
historical  passages  of  the  Bible,  only  meant  just  the  same  thing  as  Jeru- 
salem. 

This  seems  probable  from  the  following  : — 

(1)  In  1  Kings  viii,  1,  the  LXX  substitute  Zion  for  Jerusalem. 

(2)  In  2  Chron.  xxviii,  27,  "  In  the  city  in  Jerusalem"  (Hebrew),  which 
means  "  the  City  of  David  at  Jerusalem,"  becomes  in  the  LXX  iv  ir($Xci 
Aavid. 

(3)  2  Chron.  xxv,  28,  "  In  the  city  in  Judah  "  (Hebrew)  becomes  in  the 
LXX  €v  irdXet  Aav/d.     Possibly  this  was  the  true  reading. 

(4)  In  1  Kings  ix,  15,  a  confused  reading  may  possibly  give  t6p  ffipayfthv 
rrii  noktm  Aavid  as  equivalent  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

Thus  in  saying  that  David  called  Jerusalem  the  City  of  David 
Josephus  is  totally  wrong  ;  but  in  s&ying  that  king  after  king  was  buried 
in  Jerusalem,  he  is  merely  sacrificing  the  precision  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
which  names  the  exact  part  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  royal  sepulchres 
were  situated,  ue,,  in  the  City  of  David,  or  Zion  {Quarterly  Statemeivt^ 
1883,  p.  154). 

W.  F.  B. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FOND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


It  bas  been  found  more  oonTenlent  to  publish  Professor  Hull's  popular 
account  of  his  Expedition  in  a  separate  Tolume  than  in  the  Quarterlif  Statement^ 
as  was  at  first  intended.  This  volume  is  now  advanced,  and  will  be  issued 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  illustrated  bj  manj  drawings  and  sketches,  and 
will  be  the  first  complete  account  ever  published  of  the  great  rallej  known  as 
the  W&dj  Arabah.    Professor  Hull's  C^logical  Memoirs  will  follow  later  on. 


We  are  able  to  give  in  the  present  number  Major  Kitchener's  paper  on  the 
geographical  side  of  the  Expedition.  This  is  accompanied  bj  a  section  of  the 
WAdy  Arabah  drawn  by  BCr.  Armstrong.  The  paper  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  Major  Kitchener's  corrections,  but  is  supplemented  for  purposes  of  clearer 
understanding  in  parts  hy  extracts  taken  from  Professor  Palmer's  **  Desert  of 
the  Exodus."    Major  Kitchener  is  now,  as  is  known  to  everybody,  at  Dongola. 


The  new  maps  showing  both  the  east  and  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  are 
nearly  drawn  and  completed  for  the  engraver,  but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
state  exactly  when  they  will  be  ready.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  was  to  have 
superintended  their  production,  is  now  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
when  he  will  return. 


With  regard  to  present  and  future  survey  and  exploration  work  in  Palestine, 
the  Committee  are  engaged  in  considering  certain  proposals  of  which  it  would 
be  premature  to  speak  here.  But  as  regards  work  at  home  that  requires  fiinds, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  in  hand,  as  yet  trnpublished,  the  following 
works : — 

(1)  Captain  Condor's  Memoirs  of  the  Eastern  Palestine  Survey,  so  far  as  it 

has  been  completed.  These  are  much  more  voluminous  than  the 
Memoirs  written  by  him  for  the  other  side,  and  are  accompanied  by 
many  hundreds  of  drawings  and  plans.  Ibe  cost  of  producing  them 
will  be  not  less  than  £1,500. 

(2)  The  drawings  executed  for  M.  Clermont- Gkumeau  by  M.  Leoomte  ten 

years  ago.  These  are  chiefly  architectural,  and  are  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  value.  It  is  estimated  that  they  could  not  be  produced 
at  a  cost  of  1 

(3)  Professor  HullV€[iD^4!9^d"^°^^^>  which  are  not  yet  completed. 
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We  have,  therefore,  plenty  of  work  before  ub,  eren  supposing  that  we  do  not 
get  the  Firmin  required  for  the  continuance  of  the  survej  of  Eastern  Palestine. 
Perhaps  it  maj  be  found  desirable  to  publish  the  first  two  of  these  works  bj 
special  subscription. 

The  last  two  volumes  and  the  Jerusalem  Portfolio  of  the  "  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine"  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers.  The  Committee  will  he 
very  much  obliged  by  the  payment  of  any  eubecriptione  due.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  none  of  the  volumes  will  be  reprinted  except  the  "  Flora  and  Fauna," 
and  the  "  Jerusalem  "  volumes,  the  type  of  which  is  kept  standing. 

As  for  the  copies  which  remain,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be 
taken  by  pubUc  libraries,  and  the  Committee  will  be  veiy  glad  if  their  subscribers 
will  cause  the  work,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  remain,  to  be  taken  by  any  libraiy 
as  yet  without  it. 

Dr.  Wright's  much  expected  book  on  "  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites  '*  is  now 
ready. 

In  1872,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Drake,  Dr.  Wright,  then  living  in  Damascuji, 
secured  for  this  Society  plaster  casts  of  the  Hamath  inscriptions.  He  accompanied 
the  casts  by  a  descriptive  memorandum,  and  also  wrote  an  article  in  which  he 
was  the  first  to  argue  that  the  inscriptions  were  Hittite  remains.  The  memo- 
randum was  published  in  our  Quarterly  Statementj  and  the  article  in  the  Britieh 
Quarterly  Bevieio, 

The  theory  of  the  Hittite  origin  of  the  Hamath  and  other  similar  hierogly- 
phics thus  first  put  forward  by  Dr.  Wright  has  now  been  very  generally  accepted, 
and  the  aim  of  his  work  is  to  restore  the  Hittite  Empire  to  its  6rue  position  in 
secular  history,  and  thus  to  confirm  the  scattered  references  to  the  Hittites  in 
the  Bible. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  Dr.  Wright  has  brought  forward  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  in  outline,  and  he  has  also  placed  in  evidence  the  conclusions  of  many 
eminent  scholars,  who  in  following  out  different  lines  of  investigation  have  found 
themselves  confronted  by  the  great  Hittite  Empire.  The  whole  case  is  here 
presented  in  an  intelligible  form  to  the  ordinary  reader,  together  with  all  the 
material  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  subject. 

A  complete  set  of  the  inscriptions,  many  of  them  revised  in  the  light  of  wider 
experience  by  Professor  Sayee  and  Mr.  Rylands,  has  beer  reproduced  as  perfect 
as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be.  A  map  is  also  given  on  which  places  associated 
with  the  Hittites  are  marked,  and  also  the  sites  where  the  inscriptions  have  been 
found. 

An  important  item  in  the  book  is  an  article  on  the  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions  written  by  Professor  Sayce.  It  is  tbe  greatest  advance  yet  made 
inthe  interpretation  of  this  ancient  script,  and  may  yet  stand  as  an  important 
landmark  in  the  history  of  decipherment. 

The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  subject. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Quttrterly  Statement  we  hope  to  publish  a 
paper  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  giving  an  account  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 
met  with  by  himself  in  the  course  of  his  search  after  Professor  Palmer's 
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mnrderen.  An  important  oommunication  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Laurence 
Oliphant.  We  are  also  offered  during  the  oonrte  of  the  jear  papers  by  Captain 
Oonder,  Mr.  Boecawen,  and  others. 


The  Palestine  Pilgrims*  Text  Society  are  now  issuing  their  first  "  Pilgrim." 
It  is  the  Journey  of  Antoninus  Martyr,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson.  It  has  been  arranged  to  hare  a  map  showing  the  route 
taken  by  each  Pilgrim.  The  next  tractate  will  be  the  Journey  of  Sancta  Paula, 
who  will  be  shortly  followed  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  and  next,  by  a  trans- 
lation of  Uie  Norman-French  Description  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 


The  income  of  the  Society,  from  June  26th  to  September  26th,  1884,  in- 
clusiTe,  was  £743  8#.  Sd.  On  October  6th  the  balance  in  the  Banks  was 
£260  18«.  6d. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  oonTenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  remoyee  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneces- 
sary the  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 


Snbseribers  who  do  not  receiye  the  Quarterly  StaUmmd  regularly,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Ghreat  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
giYO  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  give  erery  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  adyanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
QmarieHp  8i<UemeiU,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
l^  publishing  them  in  the  Qtuirterlif  Statement  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 


The  foUowing  gentlemen  haye  joined  the  General  Committee  of  the  Society : — 


Lord  Bollo. 
Sir  Bichard  Temple. 
Sip  William  Muir. 
Professor  Hudleston. 
Professor  Hull. 
Mr.  Qeorge  Bums. 
Mr.  John  Bobinson,  of  Westwood 
Hall,  Leeds. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Haywood. 

Bey.  Professor  Milligan,  D.D. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Perry. 

Bey.  W.  F.  Creeny. 

Bev.  H.  a.  Tomkins. 

Bey.  Professor  Bort,  D.D. 

Bey.  F.  £.  Wigram. 
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On  the  lOtJi  of  November,  1883,  the  party  left  Suez  for  the  camp  at  'AjAa 
Mtlsa.  I  was  able  to  compare  chronometers  at  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
ship  on  the  way  out  of  the  harbour. 

The  smaU  oasis  called  the  Ay^  Mtisa  has  been  fully  described  in 
guide  books,  and  Baedeker  gives  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  locality  with  the 
heights  of  the  springs  in  detaiL 

The  place  cons^ts  of  a  few  springs  of  limpid  but  brackish  water,  small 
pools  with  gardens  of  palms  and  tamarisks  around  them,  as  well  as  beds 
of  vegetables  and  culinary  herbs. 

These  gardens  are  kept  by  a  Frenchman  and  some  Arabs,  who  have 
provided  summer-bouses  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  resort  thither 
from  Suez  to  enjoy  the  fresh  desert  air. 

They  form  the  market  gardens  from  which  the  vegetable  supply  of 
Suez  is  principally  drawn.  There  exists  also  a  solitary  pool  upon  the  top 
of  a  neighb6uring  hiU  of  sand,  having  one  single  palm  beside  it 

While  camped  there  I  went  over  my  stores  and  instruments,  and  took 
some  astronomical  observations  to  see  that  all  were  in  proper  order  for  the 
start. 

On  the  12th  November,  camp  was  moved  to  W&dy  Sudur ;  the  route 
was  over  an  open  plain  by  the  sea-shore  with  a  line  of  cliffs  supporting 
the  Tih  plateau,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east.  Torrents  from  these  cliffs  had 
covered  the  ground  in  many  places  with  rocks  and  boulders.  These 
torrents  are  extremely  short-lived,  coming  down  in  force  when  any  rain 
falls,  and  drying  up  almost  as  quickly..  When  it  ceases,  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  plain  in  many  shallow  channels,  covering  a  lai^  area 
with  stones  and  dSbris,  One  had  come  down  W&dy  Sudur  about  ten  days 
before,  and  the  traces  of  wet  mud,  &c.,  were  still  visible  over  the  plain. 
This  w&dy  has  become  famous  for  the  tragedy  enacted  in  August,  1882, 
when  Professor  Palmer,  Captain  Gill,  and  Lieutenant  Charrington  were 
murdered  here. 

I  obtained  from  an  Arab  of  the  Haiwat  tribe  a  story  of  the  murder 
which  I  have  never  seen  published  in  any  account  of  it.  I  give  it  merely 
for  what  it  is  worth  :  Arabs,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  had  to  do  with 
them,  have  a  remarkable  facility  for  making  up  a  story  to  meet  a  supposed 
occasion. 

This  was  the  story  in  the  Arab's  own  words  : — 

**  Arabi  Pashi,  directed  by  the  Evil  One — may  he  never  rest  in  peace  ! — 
sent  to  his  lordship  the  Governor  of  Nakhl  to  tell  him  that  he  had  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  Christian  ships  of  war  at  Alexandria  and  Suez ;  also  that 
he  had  destroyed  their  houses  in  the  same  places,  and  that  the  Governor  of 
Nakhl  was  to  take  care  if  he  saw  any  Christians  running  about  in  his 
country,  like  rats  with  no  holes,  that  the  Arabs  were  to  finish  them  at 
once.  On  hearing  this  news,  a  party  of  Arabs  started  to  loot  'Aytin  Mtisa 
and  Suez.   Coming  down  W&dy  Sudm*  they  met  the  great  Sheikh  Abdullah 
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and  bis  party  ;  they  thought  they  were  the  Chriatiaiis  spoken  of  by  Arabi 
Paaha,  running  away,  so  they  surrounded  them  in  the  wftdy.  But  the 
Arabs  ran  away  from  the  English,  who  defended  themselves  in  the  wAdy  ; 
all  night  they  stopped  round  them,  but  did  not  dare  to  take  them  till 
just  at  dawn,  when  they  made  a  rush  on  them  from  every  side  and  seised 
them  all. 

"  The  Arab  Sheikh,  who  had  come  with  the  party,  ran  away  with  the 
money.  The  Arabs  did  not  know  Sheikh  Abdullah,  and  did  not  believe 
his  statement,  and  when  he  offered  money,  his  own  Sheikh  would  not  give 
it,  so  they  believed  that  the  party  were  running  away  from  Suez,  and  they 
finished  them  there.  Afterwards  the  great  Colonel  came  and  caught  them, 
and  they  were  finished  at  Zag  ez  Zig.     May  their  graves  be  defiled  I" 

Such  is  the  story  I  heard,  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some  amount  of 
truth  in  it 

Colonel  Sir  Charles  Warren's  energetic  action  in  the  capture  »nd 
bringing  to  justice  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  has  created  a  deep 
impression,  and  I  consider  that  the  whole  peninsula  is  for  foreign  travel- 
lers now  as  safe  as,  if  not  safe"  than,  it  was  previously.  While  on  this 
subject  I  may  mention  that  I  found  Professor  Palmer's  death  everywhere 
regretted  deeply  by  the  people,  and  his  memory  still  warm  in  the  hearts 
of  bis  Arab  friends  in  the  country.  Many  of  them  came  unsolicited  to 
ask  me  if  I  had  known  him,  and  to  express  their  sorrow  at  his  loss. 

From  the  length  and  breadth  of  W&dy  Sudur  I  should  imagine  it  must 
drain  a  considerable  area  on  the  Tth  plateau.  The  existing  maps  appeared 
to  me  to  be  wrong  after  Sinn  el  Bisher,  or  Jebel  Bisher,  as  the  true  scarp 
appears  to  recede  considerably.  I  was  unable,  however,  to  prove  these 
points,  but  if  a  map  were  made  of  this  part  it  would  probably  show  con- 
siderable variation  of  the  existing  plans. 

The  tract  after  Wftdy  Sudur  passes  over  more  rolling  country  to  WAdy 
Ohuruudel,  where  we  camped  for  the  second  night ;  the  wfidy  flows 
between  banks,  and  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  drains  an  extensive 
country  broken  up  by  high  hills  ;  on  the  edge  of  the  Tlh  scarp  there  are 
springs  and  some  trees  in  the  valley. 

Wady  Ghurundel  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  so  that 
from  this  point  to  Jebel  M(!lsa  the  map  was  complete.  I  was  able  to 
sketch  in  some  features  on  the  border  of  the  finished  Survey  while  passing. 

Our  route  led  through  Wady  Humrah,  Wftdy  Nasb,  Wfidy  Kamileh, 
from  which  Armstrong  and  I  visited  the  temple  at  el  Sar^btt  el  KhMim. 

The  sandstone  columns  and  tablets  are  in  many  cajses  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  hieroglyphics  were  in  many  cases  almost  as 
sharp  and  perfect  as  when  first  cut ;  others  were  very  much  weathered, 
some  tablets  7  feet  6  inches  high,  by  2  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  6  inches  thick, 
and  rounded  at  the  top  like  the  Moabite  Stone,  appeared  to  me  to  deserve 
a  better  fate  than  being  left  to  perish  from  the  effects  of  the  weather  and 
the  vandalism  of  the  Arabs.  Excavations  here  would,  I  think,  reveal 
many  interesting  points  connected  with  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  this 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.    I  noticed  that  the  artist  had  been 
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inspired  by  his  sorroimdings  ;  engraving  the  Ibex  in  different  positions  to 
form  ornamental  patterns  round  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  There  were 
several  stations  on  the  surrounding  hills  where  tablets  stood,  similar  to  the 
one  described  ;  but  these  have  been  mostly  thrown  down  and  broken  up. 

[The  following  desmption  of  Sarftbtt  si  KliAdim  is  given  by  the  late 
Professor  Palmer,  in  his  book,  "The  Deserv  i*f  the  Exodus." 

'*  Although  only  700  feet  in  height,  the  ascent  of  Sar&btt  el  ELhftdimis 
by  no  means  easy. 

"A  scramble  over  a  rough  slide  of  loose  sptidstone  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  a  treacherous  sloping  ledge  of  rock  orerhanging  an  awkward 
precipice,  and  a  steep  ravine  which  brings  into  play  idl  one's  gymnastic 
capabilities,  leads  to  an  extensive  plateau  broken  up  by  many  deep  ravines 
and  rising  knolls.  On  one  of  the  highest  of  these  last  is  a  heap  of  ruins — 
hewn  sandstone  walls,  with  broken  columns,  and  numerous  stel»,  in  shape 
like  ordinary  English  gravestones,  standing  or  scattered  at  irregular 
intervals  about  the  place,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  the  debris  of  an 
outer  wall 

"  The  building  consists  of  two  temples,  apparently  of  different  dates — 
one  constructed  entirely  of  hewn  stones,  the  other  formed  by  two  chambers 
excavated  in  the  rock  at  the  easternmost  end,  and  having  a  walled  con- 
tinuation in  front  In  the  largest  of  these  chambers  the  walls  show  signs 
of  having  been  once  completely  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  though  a  great 
portion  have  now  scaled  off ;  at  the  upper  end  is  a  small  niche,  probably 
the  altar,  beside  which  is  carved  a  figure  in  bas-relief.  Another  niche  is 
seen  at  tiie  right^'hand  comer,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber  is  a  pillar, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Some  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics in  this  cave  still  bear  traces  of  the  paint  with  which  they  were 
formerly  ornamented — emerald  green  inside  the  characters,  with  a  red  and 
black  band  above  and  below. 

"The  cornice  of  the  Watt  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  temple  is 
ornamented  with  a  pret^  pattern,  and  fragments  of  Egyptian  coping  lie 
around  the  entrance. 

"  The  stdas  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  such  of  the  walls  of  the  building 
as  are  still  left  standing,  are  also  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  amongst 
them  may  be  remarked  the  cartouches  of  many  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
kings. 

"  The  purpose  of  these  monuments  was  for  a  long  time  enveloped  in 
mystery,  but  the  researches  of  Professor  Lepsius  and  other  learned 
Egyptologists  have  shown  that  they  were  connected  with  the  working  of 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  temple  was  probably  that 
in  which  the  miners  and  their  guards  worshipped  the  national  gods  of 
Egypt 

"  The  mines  themselves  were  first  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Holland,  during 
a  previous  visit  to  the  peninsula,  and  were  carefully  examined  by  the 
Expedition  on  this  occasion ;  they  exist  in  great  numberd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple,  and  several  of  them  contain  beautifuUy  executed 
hieroglyphic  tablets. 
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^  From  the  mscriptions  and  cartouches  found  there,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mines  were  in  full  working  order  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

**  There  is  another  means  of  access  to  the  ruins  of  Sar&blt  el  Kh&dim,  by 
a  ravine  rather  higher  up  the  main  valley,  which  involves  a  less  toilsome 
cHmb ;  but  as  it  also  necessitates  a  walk  along  a  narrow  sloping  ledge 
of  rock,  with  a  terrific  precipice  beneath,  I  cannot  recommend  it  to  the 
traveller  unless  he  feels  confident  in  the  possession  of  a  sure  foot  and  a 
steady  head. 

"The  name  Sarftbtt  el  Eh&dim  signifies '  the  Heights  of  the  Servant,' 
and  the  place  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  black 
statue,  representing  a  'servant  or  slave,'  which  was  removed  'by  the 
French '  during  their  occupation  of  Egypt.  Amongst  the  ruins  we  noticed 
a  pedestal,  which  might  have  served  for  the  base  of  such  a  statue  ;  and  I 
have  since  seen  in  the  British  Museum  a  beautifully  executed  female  foot, 
carved  in  black  stone,  which  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  curiosities 
found  by  the  late  Major  Macdonald  in  this  very  spot 

**  It  is  not  unlikely  that  amidst  the  antiquities  in  the  Louvre,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  '  Khfidim '  from  Sarftbtt  may  yet  be  found. 

"The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  from  MaghlLrah  range  from  Senefru  of 
the  third  Egyptian  dynasty  to  Thothmes  III,  of  the  eighteenth  line ; 
those  of  Sar^blt  el  Kh&dim  end  with  Barneses  lY,  of  the  twentieth,  after 
which  period  the  mines  and  temples  were  abandoned.  No  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  at  Sardbtt  of  kings  who  reigued  between  Thothmes 
ni  and  the  twelfth  dynasty,  nor  any  after  the  twentieth.  They  occur 
rarely  and  after  long  intervals  after  Barneses  IL 

"  One  of  the  principal  tablets  at  Sar&btt  el  KhAdim  refers  to  a  certain 
Har-nr-ra,  superintendent  of  the  mines,  who  arrived  there  in  the  month 
Phamenoth,  in  the  reign  of  some  monarch  not  mentioned,  probably  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  The  author  of  the  inscription  declares  that  he  never 
once  left  the  mine ;  he  exhorts  the  chiefs  to  go  there  also,  and  '  if  your 
faces  fail,'  says  he, '  the  goddess  Athot*  will  give  you  her  arms  to  aid  you 
in  the  work.  Behold  me,  how  I  tarried  there  after  I  had  left  Egypt, — my 
face  sweated,  my  blood  grew  hot,  I  ordered  the  workmen  daily,  and  said 
unto  them,  there  is  still  turquoise  in  the  mine  and  the  vein  will  be  found 
in  time.  And  it  was  so  ;  the  vein  was  found  at  last,  and  the  mine  yielded 
welL  When  I  came  to  this  land,  aided  by  the  king's  genii,  I  began  to 
labour  strenuously.  The  troops  came  and  entirely  occupied  it,  so  that  none 
escaped  therefrom.  My  face  grew  not  lightened  at  the  work,  I  toiled 
cheerfully;  I  brought  abundance^ — yea,  abundance  of  turquoise,  and 
obtained  yet  moriB  by  search.    I  did  not  miss  a  single  vein.' 

"  Another  inscription  runs  : — *  I  came  to  the  mines  of  my  lord,  I  com- 
menced working  the  Mafka,  or  turquoise,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  men  daily. 
Never  was  like  done  iu  the  reign  of  Senefru  the  justified.'  These  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  tablets  representing  the  various  kings  triiunphing 
over  and  slaying  their  foreign  captives,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  mines  and  the  manner  in  which  they  wete  worked  by 
th6t^  Egypttaai  discoverei's."] 
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On  the  morning  of  the  18th  I  took  observations  with  the  theodolite 
from  Zibb  el  Baheir  (a  trigonometrical  station  of  the  Ordnance  Survey^ 
over  the  district  to  the  north-east  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  also 
into  Jebel  el  Watiyeh,  on  the  edge  of  the  Ordnance  map,  which  was  formed 
into  a  trigonometrical  station  by  observing  with  the  theodolite  from  it, 
subsequently  observing  from  Jebel  Mtlsa.  I  was  thus  able  to  fix  many 
points  in  the  country  we  were  about  to  survey  from  a  very  extended  baae 
of  Ordnance  survey  work. 

On  the  22nd  November  we  left  the  surveyed  country  at  El  Watiyeh, 
and  I  made  a  detour  by  'Ain  el  Akhdar,  which  I  was  able  to  fix ;  the 
spring  is  of  good  water,  and  is  perennial,  with  a  few  palms  and  other  trees 
hidden  in  the  comer  of  the  valley.  I  then  made  my  way  across  low -lying 
hills  at  the  foot  of  outlying  scarp,  to  the  W&dy  Zelak&,  where  camp  was 
pitched. 

Next  day  our  road  led  down  "W&dy  Zelak&,  which  bends  towards  the 
east,  about  a  mile  from  the  camping  ground  ;  and  where  the  bed  of  the  . 
valley  opens  out  Armstrong  came  across  a  stone  circle  almost  buried  in 
the  sand,  the  top  of  the  stones  only  being  visible.  Striking  across  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,  where  a  detached  piece  of  rock  stands  conspicu- 
ously out,  he  found  some  Arabic  inscriptions  and  a  lot  of  figures,  chiefly 
animals,  rather  roughly  carved  out  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  valley, 
though  bounded  by  steep  cliffs,  has  an  open,  level,  and  wide  bed,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  w^dies  in  all  this  region,  making  the 
passage  of  even  very  mountainous  districts  easy  for  animals  and  even 
possible  for  wheeled  traffic.  No  valley  of  importance  joins  the  w&dy 
from  a  continuous  line  of  high  hills  with  cliff,  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion up  that  side. 

Cunp  was  pitched  at  the  end  of  this  range  of  hills  opposite  the  broad 
mouth  of  W&dy  Biar,  where  there  is  an  open  space  with  an  isolated  hill  in 
the  centre.  W&dy  Abu  Tareifeh  here  comes  in  from  the  south-west,  join- 
ing WMy  Ughelim  from  the  south,  and  flows  into  Wftdy  Zelaka ;  the 
valley  here  takes  the  name  of  Wftdy  Biar,  and  after  a  few  miles  turns  to 
the  north  at  a  point  where  there  are  some  n&wamts. 

These  nawtots  are  small  round  circles  of  stones,  some  of  them  built  up 
into  a  dome  shape,  having  a  small  entrance  on  one  side  ;  they  are  a  great 
deal  too  small  for  human  dwellings,  and  they  are  not,  as  far  as  one  can 
j  udge,  tombs.  They  occur  in  many  places  in  the  peninsula,  and  are  genera  Uy 
in  groups ;  there  are  usually  some  traces  of  ruined  walls  about.  The  entrance 
is  not  in  any  particular  direction  ;  the  stones  are  small,  and  have  not  any 
appearance  of  having  stood  from  very  remote  antiquity.  I  have  never 
seen  the  question  of  their  origin  satisfactorily  explained. 

While  travelling  subsequently  through  the  country  to  the  south-east 
of  Gaza  on  my  way  to  Ismailia,  I  noticed  the  Arabs  cultivating  the  ground 
extensively ;  they  live,  of  course,  entirely  in  tents,  and  the  barley  they  grow 
is  sent  in  to  market,  but  the  chopped  straw  is  made  up  into  numbers  of 
small  heaps  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth,  forming  little  domes 
exactly  like  the  nawftmis.    There  are  few  stones  on  the  Qaza  plain,  and 
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little  earth  to  spare  in  the  wddies  of  the  peninsula.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  are  stone  houses  of  the  Arabs  when  they  cultivated  these  wftdies, 
probably  not  very  long  ago.  I  saw  no  traces  of  ctiltivation  now,  but  there 
are  many  places  that  would  repay  the  labour  well ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  nawftmls  are  usually  found  not  far  from  some  spot  of  this  sort. 

The  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  traces  of  the  enclosures  round 
the  tents.  I  know  that  much  has  been  written  about  these  nawtots,  but 
having  no  books  of  reference  with  me  I  submit  this  opinion  with 
diffidence. 

[The  late  Professor  Palmer,  along  with  Mr.  Drake,  visited  these  naw&mts 
and  groups  of  many  others,  and  given  the  following  remarks  in  his  book, 
«  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.^ 

Professor  Palmer  thus  describes  them  : — 

"Shortly  after  passing  *Ain  el  *Ely4  (RAs  el  'Ain)  we  came  to  a  group 
of  naw&mls,  those  quaint  beehive  huts  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 

"  They  stood  on  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  wfidy,  and  were  more 
perfectly  preserved  than  any  which  we  had  hitherto  seen  in  the 
peninsula. 

"  They  consisted  of  two  detached  houses,  on  separate  hills,  and  a  group 
of  ^ve  on  the  side  of  a  higher  eminence.  The  first  two  had  been  used  as 
Arab  burial-places  ;  but  of  the  second  group  at  least  three  out  of  the  five 
were  apparently  untouched. 

"  Their  dimensions  average  7  feet  high  by  8  feet  in  diameter  inside. 
They  were  circular,  with  an  oval  top,  the  construction  being  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  naw^ts  in  Wftdy  Hebrdn,  but  the  perfect  condition 
in  which  they  have  been  preserved  exhibits  in  a  much  more  striking 
degree  tlie  neatness  and  art  of  their  builders.  In  the  centre  of  each  was 
a  dst^  and  beside  that  a  smaller  hole,  both  roughly  lined  with  stones ;  these 
were  covered  with  slabs  of  stone,  over  which  earth  had  accumulated. 

"  Some  human  bones  which  we  found  in  the  cist  at  first  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  tombs  ;  but  the  small  size  of  the  cist,  and  ihe 
evident  fact  that  they  had  never  contained  perfect  skeletons,  proved  the 
idea  to  be  erroneou&  In  the  smaller  dst  the  earth  showed  signs  of  having, 
undergone  the  action  of  fire,  and,  in  one  or  two,  small  pieces  of  charred 
bone  and  wood  were  found.  The  doors,  which  are  about  2  feet  square, 
are  admirably  constructed,  with  lintel  and  doorposts.  All  the  stones  used 
in  the  construction  are  so  carefully  selected  as  almost  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  being  hewn,  and  those  in  some  of  the  doors  have  certainly  been 
worked,  if  not  with  any  instrument,  at  least  by  being  rubbed  smooth 
with  other  stones. 

*^  A  flint  arrow-head  and  some  small  shells  were  found  in  one  of  the 
nawftmla  They  are  evidently  dwelling-houses ;  but  I  must  leave  to 
those  who  are  better  versed  than  I  am  in  the  science  of  prehistoric  man 
the  task  of  determining  to  what  race  they  once  belonged  ;  the  remains  are 
certainly  some  of  the  most  interesting  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  East 
The  country  all  around  is  covered  with  them,  every  hillside  having  some 
remains  of  naw4mls  upon  it ;  but,  owing  to  their  exposed  position,  they 
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have  none  of  them  been  preserved  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  those  just 
described.  Close  by  the  nawftmts  were  some  stone  circles.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  large  settlement  of  these  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  'Ain  el  'ElyA. 

**  The  word  n^Cls  is  not  known  beyond  Sinai,  the  Arabs  in  other 
parts  of  the  desert  calling  them  merely  gustbr,  or  castles.*^ 

After  three  miles  the  valley  turns  again  abruptly  to  the  east,  and  at  the 
comer  are  the  important  springs  of  BAa  el  'Ain  (called  'Ain  el  '£lya  by  Pro- 
fessor Palmer),  surrounded  by  palm-trees  ;  the  water  is  good  and  plentiful, 
forming  a  small  stream  running  towards  a  narrow  passage  (£s  Sfliik)  in  the 
granite  hills ;  this  does  not  at  all  prepare  the  traveller  for  the  grand  gorge 
he  has  a  few  steps  ahead  of  him.  On  entering  £s  Sdk  the  cliffs  close  in 
on  both  sides,  forming  every  combination  of  turn  and  bend,  and  running 
up  to  about  800  feet  with  sheer  precipitous  sides  ;  every  turn  increases  the 
height  and  grandeur  of  the  gorge,  while  the  small  stream  keeps  the  place 
cool  and  green  with  many  plants  and  shrubs.  Careful  traversing  had  to 
be  adopted  through  the  gorge,  whidi  extends  four  miles. 

Camp  was  pitched  beyond  the  gorge,  where  another  spring  occurs  called 
Ain  el  Akari,  watering  a  small  patch  of  reeds  and  palms.  I  had  to  observe 
from  several  high  points  on  either  side  of  the  gorge  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  continuity  of  my  observations. 

On  the  26th  camp  was  moved.  After  passing  through  narrow  valleys 
surrounded  by  granite  hills,  the  road  emerged  opposite  Jebel  'Aradeh,  a 
high  mountain  of  white  limestone,  which  had  to  be  ascended  for  observation. 
In  the  open  portion  of  the  valley  there  is  a  well  of  good  water,  having  a 
perennial  supply,  called  Bir  es  Saura :  it  occurs  in  a  small  cave.  This  well 
was  said  to  belong  to  the  Terabin  tribe  of  Arabs,  but  I  could  not  find  out 
that  any  of  them  ever  came  here,  and  it  is  certainly  detached  from  their 
main  possessions  to  the  north  and  west  of  NakhL 

The  broad  valley  up  which  we  travelled  changes  its  name  frequently 
as  it  passes  each  locality :  thus  in  a  few  hours  it  becomes  WAdy  'Araddi 
near  the  Jebel  'Aradeh,  Wfldy  'Attiyeh  opposite  the  tomb  of  the  Sheikh 
of  that  name,  and  W&dy  Herteh  at  Jebel  Herteh  where  we  camped. 

To  the  west  of  WAdy  Herteh  the  country  is  much  broken  up  by  small 
hdUs  and  valleys,  llie  valley  itself  is  large  and  open.  After  bending  to 
the  east  and  passing  between  some  hills  it  again  changes  its  name  and 
becomes  WAdy  el  Hessy,  which  name  it  retains  to  its  source.  There  ia 
a-  small  well  in  WAdy  Hessy,  called  'Ain  HamAti,  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
water. 

The  route  continues  in  W&dy  Hessy,  which  gradually  opens  out  on  to' 
an  extensive  plain ;  crossing  the  plain  to  the  north  the  watershed  is 
reached  :  it  is  formed  of  low  hills  with  a  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  to 
a  lower  plain  on  the  north.  On  the  west  is  the  range  of  hills  called  Turf  er 
Eukm,  running  out  into  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Haj  road,  ending  in  abrupt 
cliffs.  A  broad  valley  leads  away  to  the  north  called  Wftdy  Shiah,  joining 
eventually  the  WAdy  Jeraf eh,  and  thus  falling  into  Wfldy  'Arabah  and  the 
Dead  Sea.-    To  the  east  of  this  valley  acre  the  granite  hilb^  of  Jebel  Humra 
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jnttiiig  up  in  inntiinerable  sharp  peaka  The  Derb  el  Haj  runs  immediately 
south  ci  the  Jebel  Humra,  through  an  open  plain  which  ib  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  line  of  cliffs  running  east  from  Uie  watershed.  We  passed 
along  the  plain  and  camped  above  the  Nukb,  or  descent  to  the  Qulf  of 
'Akabah. 

The  Derb  el  Haj  descendis  about  2,000  feet  to  the  plain  of  'Akabah,  by 
a  carefully  constructed  road  ;  the  roct^  had  to  be  cousiderably  excavated 
in  places,  and  bridges  span  the  watercourses  when  necessary.  A  carriage 
could  be  driven  down  the  descent  without  much  risk ;  the  road  winds 
down  a  steep  hillside  for  the  first  mile,  and  then  descends  by  a  valley 
through  granite  hills  to  the  plain  below.  Before  descending  I  had  to 
make  a  long  detour  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  station  to  observe  from,  and 
I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  point  from  which  I  had  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Wfidy  'Arabah,  which  became  afterwards  one  of  my  trigonometrical 
stations  When  passing  up  the  valley. 

The  Admiralty  Survey  does  not  correctly  give  the  form  of  the  head 
of  the  bay,  which  is  not  so  pointed  as  shown.  At  the  lowest  part  of  the 
valley  the  soil  is  soft  and  loamy  ;  the  remainder  of  the  broad  bed  is  sand 
and  dSbrit  from  the  hills. 

The  castle  of  'Akabah  is  an  extensive  but  ruined  building  situated 
close  by  the  sea-shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  few  wretched  hovels  and  extensive  groves  of  palm-trees  along  the 
^ore.  It  is  the  abode  of  an  Egyptian  €k>vemor,  who  has  a  few  soldiers  at 
bis  disposal,  and  is  considered  an  important  station  on  the  Egyptian  Haj 
road.  There  is  practically  no  trade  in  the  place,  as  ships  never  come  there. 
The  bay  contains  sharks  and  numerous  other  fish. 

'AKABAH  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  party  had  to  remain  three  days  at  'Akabah,  while  arrangements 
were  being  made  with  Sheikh  Muhammed  Ibn  Jad,  of  the  *Allaw^  Arab 
^be,  to  take  us  up  the  Wftdy  *Arabah. 

During  this  period  I  was  fully  occupied  measuring  a  base  line  on  the 
plain  and  starting  the  triangulation  of  the  valley.  I  was  also  able  to 
survey  some  portion  of  the  shore  line  and  hills  about  'Akabah,  which  were 
not  correctly  laid  down  on  the  Admiralty  plan.  I  measured  the  base  line 
completely  across  the  valley  :  its  length  was  233*86  chains.  A  point  close 
to  liie  castle  of  'Akabah  was  observed  for  the  vertical  angles,  and  the 
system  employed  for  extending  the  triangulation  up  the  valley  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  attached  diagram  of  triangulation.  The  Sheikh  Muhammed 
Ibn  Jad  declared  that  he  could  only  take  us  as  far  as  Petra,  and  that  from 
there  we  should  be  obliged  to  strike  across  country  to  Gaza. 

On  the  3rd  December  we  left  'Akabah,  shortly  followed  by  another 
party,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  some  company  to  ascertain  the  height  of 
the  watershed  above  the  sea,  by  a  line  of  levels  from  'Akabah. 

About  a  mile  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  bay  Armstrong  observed 
ir' number  of  Bmall  mounds  similar  to  what  are  ustially  found  on  old  sites  ; 
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fragments  of  pottery  of  various  colours  are  found,  and  an  old  wall  of 
masonry  is  seen  cropping  out  here  and  there. 

The  general  features  of  the  valley  are  well  known.  On  the  east  are 
the  bold  granite  mountains  of  Midian,  intersected  by  valleys  that  have 
thrown  out  a  mass  of  dibris  into  the  main  valley,  forming  a  semicircular 
fan-like  ramp  up  to  the  mouth  of  each  w&dy  ;  these  are  very  marked,  and 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  have  a  very  curious  effect. 

On  the  west  limestone  cliffs  form'  a  continuous  scarp,  broken  at  places 
and  intersected  by  granite  upheavals  ;  very  few  important  wftdies  join  the 
valley  on  this  side,  although  there  are  naturally  many  small  ones  from  the 
scarp  itself.  Camp  was  pitched  near  Ed  Deffieh,  some  brackish  pools  of 
water  in  the  muddy  slime  that  formed  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley ; 
some  rain  that  had  fallen  while  we  were  at*Akabah  increased  the  difficulty 
of  passing  this  sticky  mud. 

Next  day  we  passed  W4dy  el  M&nei'aieh,  flowing  from  the  west,  and 
forming  a  picturesque  recess  in  the  scarp  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
with  a  granite  outbreak  closing  the  entrance.  The  limestone  scarp  then 
continues  regularly.  I  had  to  visit  a  high  prominent  point  upon  it,  to 
take  observations,  and  from  here  for  the  first  time  I  saw  and  observed 
into  Moimt  Hor.    The  ascent  of  the  scarp  was  a  stiff  climb  of  1,600  feet 

Camp  was  pitched  near  the  border  of  the  marsh  of  Et  Tftbft. 

Et  Tftbft  is  a  considerable  marsh  of  mud  and  rushes,  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  bed  of  the  valley.  There  is  a  passage  round  it  on 
either  side  ;  the  western  one  leads  by  'Ain  Ghudian,  while  the  eastern  road 
passes  '  Ain  Tftb&,  where  there  are  palm-trees,  and  pools  of  water  and  reeds  ; 
to  the  north  of  the  marsh  b^^  the  blown  sand  dunes  with  a  few  scattered 
palms. 

At  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  marsh  a  spur  runs  out  from  the 
western  scarp  for  three  miles,  and  under  it  is  the  'Ain  Ghudian  ;  there  is 
a  pool  of  water,  and  several  wells  giving  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water. 

I  found  the  foundations  of  a  rectangular  building,  about  20  yards 
square  ;  there  were  also  tracks  of  ancient  lines  of  wells  converging  from 
the  hills  on  to  the  'Ain,  and  an  Arab  graveyard  that  has  been  noted 
before.    1  saw  no  traces  of  a  Roman  road. 

To  the  north  of  *Ain  el  Ghudian  the  centre  of  the  valley  is  choked 
with  sand,  leaving  a  passage  on  either  side. 

The  hills  on  the  east  decrease  in  height,  giving  place  to  limestone  and 
sandstone  hills,  joining  a  high  range  in  the  background  called  Jebel 
Serbal ;  the  scarp  on  the  western  side  continues  regularly  with  no  w&dies 
of  importance  breaking  through ;  there  are  several  minor  valleys.  Camp 
was  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  those,  called  W&dy  Galaita. 

Next  day  I  had  again  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  prominent  point  on  the 
western  scarp  near  Wfidy  el  Beiyaneh,  from  which  a  good  round  of  angles 
were  observed  ;  just  below  the  point  there  appeared  to  be  a  small  water- 
shed ;  the  water  channel  from  the  eastern  side  comes  across  the  valley  and 
flows  to  the  south  down  the  western  side,  while  the  valleys  from  the  hill  I 
was  on  appeared  to  me  to  flow  north ;  it  was  so  late  and  dark  when  I  got 
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down  from  the  point  I  was  on,  that  I  was  not  able  to  examine  this  point 
as  closely  as  I  should  hare  liked,  but  my  impression  was  that  there  is  a 
small  depression  in  the  yalley  here  which  does  not  drain  south,  unless  when 
a  considerable  flow  of  water  from  the  north  filled  the  depression,  causing 
the  water  to  overflow. 

The  western  scarp  falls  away  after  the  high  point  near  W&dy  Beiyaneh, 
forming  low  rolling  hills  with  large  openings,  through  one  of  which  the 
main  road  turns  westward  over  the  lowest  portion  of  the  watershed. 

Camp  was  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  W&dy 
Heyirim,  four  miles  south-east  ofihe  lowest  point  of  the  watershed. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  camp  Wfidy  Ghurundul  joins  the  Wftdy 
Arabah  ;  this  valley  breaks  through  a  narrow  and  romantic  gorge,  and 
has  a  good  supply  of  water  at  *Ain  Ghurundul,  situated  some  distance  up 
the  valley. 

Next  day  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  west,  surveying  the  low  hills  and 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  watershed,  which  is  on  an  open  plain  dividing 
Wady  'Arabah  from  W&dy  Jerafeh,  flowing  north  from  a  south-westerly 
direction  after  the  opening  to  the  low  watershed.  A  low  line  of  clifOs 
running  north-north-east  commences  on  the  western  side  of  W§idy  'Arabah, 
separating  it  completely  from  the  Wftdy  Jerafeh ;  I  walked  along  these  hills, 
called  £r  Kishy,  until  I  reached  the  watershed  of  the  main  valley  at  the 
mouth  of  "W&dy  Huwer,  flowing  from  the  east  This  watershed  is  320  feet 
higher  than  the  other,  and  is  the  commencement  of  the  great  valley  flowing 
south  up  which  we  had  come. 

The  watershed  is  ciuiously  formed — just  at  the  mouth  of  this  wAdy, 
part  of  the  waters  of  which  run  north  and  part  south.  Those  running 
north  are  joined  by  several  wfidies  from  the  Mount  Hor  range,  and  after 
passing  the  end  of  the  low  range  of  hills  separating  the  valley  here  in  an 
easterly  direction,  join  ihe  big  valley  of  Wftdy  Jerafeh  or  Wfidy  el  Jeib. 

Armstrong  found  a  ruined  building  in  the  valley.  It  measured  102 
feet  square,  with  well-cut  drafted  masonry.  The  building  did  not  appear 
to  date  prior  to  Saracenic  times — very  probably  one  of  the  old  road  stations 
on  the  highway  to  'Akabah. 

Camp  was  pitched  in  WAdy  Abu  Rusheibeh. 

The  eastern  hills  here  recede,  leaving  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  in  front 
of  Jebel  HarAn,  the  Mount  Hor  of  Scripture,  which  rises  magnificently  in 
the  centre.  There  is  a  mountain  of  white  limestone  immediately  south  of 
Mount  Hor,  over  which  it  towers  and  gains  by  the  contrast  of  its  dark 
red  hue  over  the  white.  Looking  thus  at  Mount  Hor  from  the  south  it 
appears  to  rise  in  several  pinnacles,  the  highest  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  glistening  white  dome  covering  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  Aaron. 

The  scenery  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  I  do  not  consider  former  writers 
have  exaggerated  the  grand  appearance  of  Mount  Hor ;  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  rocks  have  been  remarked  by  all  travellers,  but  surpassed 
what  I  expected  to  find. 

As  I  had  been  observing  into  the  dome  of  Mount  Hor  for  some  time  I 
was  very  anxious  to  complete  my  observations  by  obtaining  a  round  of 
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angles  from  there.  Next  morning  therefore  an  attempt  was  made  to  go 
up  without  warning  the  Arabs,  as  had  been  done  by  Palmer  and  Drake  ; 
but  this  was  frustrated,  as  I  expected,  by  the  Arabs  having  heaxd  of  our 
coming,  and  being  on  the  alert.  Two  parties  of  our  size  travelling  up  W&dy 
' Arabah  cannot  do  so  without  being  remarked  and  "^<^king  a  sensation. 
We,  however,  penetrated  up  the  valley  leading  to  Petra  for  some  distance, 
and  noticed  remains  of  terraces  and  some  buildings  on  the  slope. 

We  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  w4dy  that  evening,  and  next  morning 
was  spent  in  discussion  with  the  Arabs  as  to  the  amount  for  which  they 
would  take  us  to  Mount  Hor  and  Petra.  As  we  oould  not  come  to  terms, 
camp  was  moved  in  the  afternoon  towards  the  Wfidy  'Arabah  and  pitched 
in  W&dy  Harilln.  The  Arabs  then  gave  way  and  acceded  to  the  terms 
we  had  stipulated  for.  Next  morning  we  started  before  daylight  and 
returned  to  the  ruins  we  had  visited  before ;  from  thence  we  ascended  by 
a  steep  zig-zag  path  to  a  saddle  on  the  Mount  Hor  range.  Passing  along  a 
slightly  descending  ridge  we  soon  came  to  the  base  of  a  mountain  rising 
from  the  ridge:  this  is  Mount  Hor,  being  actually  from  this  side  a 
mountain  on  a  mountain,  though,  from  the  north  the  descent  is  much 
more  precipitous  to  a  far  lower  level.  Unfortunately,  the  morning  was 
exceptionidly  hazy,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  surrounding 
feature& 

An  old  path,  similar  to  that  on  Jebel  MtLsa,  with  worn  steps  made  out 
of  boulders  at  difficult  parts,  led  up  the  mountain  to  another  level  q)ace  or 
platform,  from  which  the  highest  peak  rises  abruptly.  Passing  over  some 
ruined  arches  on  an  ancient  dstem  or  building,  the  path  leads  up  steeply 
by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock  itself  to  the  summit,  where  there  is  the  usual 
little  round  dome  on  a  square  building  covering  the  tomb  of  the  patri- 
arch Aaron.  Looking  inside,  one  saw  the  usual  carpet  covered  cenotaph, 
with  some  ostrich  eggs  hanging  over  it — ^all  in  an  uncared-for  condition. 
We  had  to  wait  some  hours  on  the  summit  owing  to  the  mist  which  hung 
in  dense  clouds  about  us  until  12  o'clock,  when  it  partially  cleared,  and  I 
was  able  to  take  some  observations  which  were  necessary  for  extending  the 
triangulation  to  the  north.  After  observing,  we  made  our  way  rapidly 
down  to  Petra,  and  were  able  to  visit  the  ruins  and  the  more  important 
tombs.  There  was  no  time  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  but  I  was 
able  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  Laborde's  plan  of  the  place,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  stupendous  works  in  rock-cutting  that  had  been  under- 
taken and  executed  with  the  nicest  accuracy ;  also  with  the  immense 
number  of  tombs,  the  ornamentations  being  as  fresh  and  clear  as  when 
first  cut,  particularly  those  at  Pharaoh's  treasurea  The  colours  of  the 
rocks  are  wonderfully  variegated,  and  most  brilliant ;  red  to  purple  and 
blue  are  the  most  predominant  colours,  and  these  are  set  off  by  a  cold  grey 
background  of  limestone  hills. 

The  ruins  and  tombswould  doubtless  well  repaya  thorough  investigation. 

It  was  dark  when  we  got  to  the  pas  we  had  come  up  at  dawn  in  the 
morning,  and  we  reached  camp  about  9  p.m.  after  a  long  day. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  with  the  Sheikh  of  our  party  to  take 
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UB  to  the  Dead  Sea  next  morning,  we  started  down  the  eastern  side  of 
W^dy  'Arabah  instead  of  crossing  to  the  opposite  side,  as  we  should  have 
done  had  our  original  route  to  Gaza  been  maintained. 

I  went  across  myself  in  order  to  take  observations  from  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  detail  The  valley  is  here  about 
ten  miles  broad ;  the  main  water  channel  runs  down  the  western  side,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Wftdy  el  Jeib  with  the  main  course  alongside. 

The  hills  on  the  western  side  are  low,  and  much  weathered,  being  of  a 
soft,  easily  disintegrated  limestone.  It  was  late  when  I  found  the  camp  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  camp  moving 
continuously  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  I  was  compell^  to  give 
up  attempting  to  do  the  western  side,  as  it  was  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  myself  and  cameL  I  regret  therefore  that  there  is  here  an  unsurveyed 
gap  in  the  work. 

Camp  was  moved  next  day  to  'Ayiln  Abu  Werideh,  or  Buweirdeh  ;  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  the  exact  name,  as  the  Arabs  themselves  were 
divided  on  the  subject  I  am  inclined  to  think  Buweirdeh  is  the  correct 
name.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  the  correct  nomenclature  when 
travelling  so  rapidly  through  a  country,  with  Arabs  from  a  different 
district,  and  though  I  took  every  means  in  my  power  to  determine  the 
names  definitely,  I  am  not  at  all  confident  that  in  all  cases  I  have  obtained 
the  correct  names,  or  nearly  as  many  as  might  be  collected  by  a  more 
prolonged  visit  to  the  neighbourhood.  A  good  deal  of  blown  sand  from 
sand  dunes  in  the  valley  lead  up  to  the  springs  which  break  out  in  several 
places  from  some  soft  loamy  soil  in  the  valley,  and  form  several  small 
streams  full  of  reeds,  tamarisk,  bushes,  and  pabns,  &c ;  the  water  is 
slightly  brackish. 

Near  the  springs  Armstrong  observed  terraces  of  an  old  town  of 
considerable  extent.  There  are  numerous  little  mounds  of  artificial 
appearance  ;  fragments  of  coloured  pottery  abound.  The  foundation  of  a 
building  is  seen,  the  stones  having  a  very  old  and  time-worn  look,  and 
portions  of  an  aqueduct,  level  with  the  ground,  are  traceable  from  one  of  the 
springs  leading  to  the  site. 

Next  day  I  was  able  to  obtain  good  observations  from  Samrat  ez  Feidan, 
from  which  the  Lisan  in  the  Dead  Sea  was  clearly  visible. 

A  considerable  perennial  stream  of  water  runs  down  Wftdy  Feidan,  only 
losing  itself  when  the  valley  opens  on  the  plain  of  Wfidy  'Arabkh.  Doubtless 
the  plain  east  of  Jebel  Feidan  was  a  most  fertile  garden  in  former  times, 
and  it  would  take  very  little  to  make  it  so  again.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
spot  more  suitable  for  every  sort  of  culture,  yet  it  is  now  a  barren  waste, 
and  until  the  Arabs  of  this  country  are  placed  under  some  control  it 
doubtless  must  remain  so.  The  wooded  mountains  to  the  east  about  the 
ancient  Dhana  form  a  picturesque  backgroimd ;  the  ruins  of  this  town, 
I  was  informed,  were  as  interesting  as  those  at  Petra,  with  carving  in 
rodcs,  &C. 

Camp  was  pitched  near  the  mouth  of  W&dy  Guweibeh,  and  I  was 
extremely  glad  to  find  that  a  day's  halt  was  to  be  made  in  this  locality. 
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Next  day,  by  starting  early,  I  was  able  to  visit  the  westera  side  of  the 
valley,  a  distanceof  twelve-and-a-half  miles ;  I  observed  with  theodolite  from 
a  trigonometrical  station  on  the  hills  beyond  WPudy  Jeib,  and  was  able  to  take 
up  the  survey  again  on  that  side,  thus  making  the  gap  unsurveyed  as  small 
as  possible.  Owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  locality  by  my  guide, 
I  was  unable  to  visit  'Ain  Aeibeh,  which  I  had  much  wished  to  do. 

Armstrong  explored  the  country  towards  the  east,  and  found,  six  miles 
north-ea£t  of  Feidan,  the  ruins  of  a  small  town  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
bold  and  precipitous  clififs ;  the  ruined  walls  are  from  a  foot  to  3  feet 
high,  the  stones  roughly  squared,  and  of  no  great  size  ;  some  black  heaps 
resembling  slag  heaps  point  out  that  very  probably  ancient  mines  may  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  path  leads  from  W&dy  'Arabah  to  this 
valley,  crossing  the  watershed  into  W&dy  Ghuweir,  where  it  joins,  lead 'ng  up 
the  valley  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  a  beaten  and  well-worn  track  :  this 
was  probably  the  pilgrimage  road  from  Gaza  to  Mecca.  Lower  down  in 
the  wfidy  (W&dy  Ghuweir)  are  numerous  springs  of  sweet  water  tr'ckling 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  wddy  ;  and  in  a  narrow  gorge  the  rocks  are  literally 
covered  with  Bedouin  tribe  marks,  Arabic  inscriptions,  &c.,  the  work  of 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 

Next  day  was  unfortunately  extremely  hazy,  and  for  the  three  fcllowing 
days  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  western  side  of  the  valley  at  alL 

We  were  not  able  to  proceed  a  full  day  s  march  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Arabs. 

Camp  was  pitched  at  Ed  Debbeh  close  to  the  descent  to  the  gh6r.  "We 
passed  a  large  ruined  tank  and  remains  of  several  buildings  at  the  mouth 
of  the  W4dy  Utlah  ;  these  remains  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  no  great  anti- 
quity, and  to  date  from  after  Crusading  times.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
all  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  was  once  a  most  fertile  district,  the 
streams  of  water  in  each  valley  being  used  to  irrigate  gardens  and  exten- 
sive cultivation,  instead  of  running  to  waste  on  the  hillsides,  as  shown  by 
the  remains  of  terraces  which  still  exist  almost  perfect  in  many  cases. 

I  heard  many  stories  of  the  ruins  and  interesting  country  that  lie  to 
the  east,  which  formed  the  ancient  land  of  Edom,  and  I  was  frequently  told 
that  Wftdy  M(!lsa  or  Petra  is  not  the  most  extensive  ruin  in  that  district. 

The  descent  to  the  ghdr  was  down  a  sandy  slope  of  300  feet,  and  the 
change  of  climate  was  most  marked,  from  the  sandy  desert  to  masses  of 
tangled  vegetation  with  streams  of  water  running  in  all  directions,  birds 
fluttering  from  every  tree,  the  whole  country  alive  with  life  :  nowhere  have 
I  seen  so  great  and  sudden  a  contrast. 

The  principal  Sheikh  of  the  Huweitat  Bedouins,  Sheikh  'Arftr,  was 
camped  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and  he  came  out  with  some 
moimted  men  to  meet  us. 

The  country  ruled  over  by  Sheikh  *Arftr  includes  nearly  the  whole  of 
ancient  Edom,  from  Jebel  Serbal  to  the  gh6r  where  the  Bedouins  were 
camped  ;  he  is  chief  of  the  Bedouins  who  do  not  cultivate  the  groimd.  There 
are  also  several  other  small  tribes  of  fellahin  Arabs  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  also  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief ;  these  fellahin  are  more 
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difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  Arabs  themaelves,  having  no  law,  and 
acknowledging  no  government.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  them  would 
be  through  Sheikh  'Arftr,  who  is  a  very  respectable  Sheikh,  and  to  whom 
they  have  to  pay  tribute.  The  'Allawtn  Arabs  under  Sheikh  Muhammed 
Ibn  Jad  rule  the  country  to  the  south  of  Jebel  Serbal  and  to  the  east 
of  the  W^y  'Arabah ;  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  Huweit4t  Arabs,  and 
originally  they  say  they  were  all  one  tribe.  Even  now  the  'Allawin  call 
themselvefi'  sometimes  Huweitftt ;  they  are  under  the  Egyptian  (Govern- 
ment, and  are  employed  to  protect  the  Haj  road  south  of  'Akabah. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  Arabs  is  the  important  tribe  of  Egyptian 
Huweitftts  under  Sheikh  Ibrahim  Ibn  Shedid,  whose  influence  extends 
over  the  tribes  as  far  as  'Akabah. 

These  three  Sheikhs  rule  over  a  very  vast  country ;  they  are  closely 
related  by  marriage,  as  the  Arab  Sheikh  is  very  particular  that  his  wife 
should  be  of  noble  blood,  t.e.,  of  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs.  They  also 
recognise  that  they  were  originally  of  one  tribe,  although  they  are  now 
completely  independent  of  one  another. 

The  next  most  important  tribe  is  the  Ma'azi  Arabs ;  they  rule  over  the 
mountains  of  Eerak,  which  they  are  said  to  have  taken  from  Sheikh  'Arftr's 
Huweitdt  tribe.  They  say  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  far  East,  and  the 
thi'ee  sections  of  the  Huweit&t  all  complain  of  the  pushing  nature  of  the 
Ma'azi  on  their  frontiers.  There  is  a  large  settlement  of  Ma'azi  Arabs  in 
Egypt,  extending  from  Suez  southwards  along  the  Bed  Sea  shore  as  far 
as  Kosseir. 

These  Arabs  everywhere  have  a  bad  character  for  thieving ;  they  are 
divided  up  under  numerous  Sheikhs,  and  are  continually  making  raids  on 
the  Arab  tribes  round  them  ;  they  are  generally  very  poor. 

The  only  other  two  tribes  of  importance  in  this  region  are  the  Terabtn 
and  the  Taiy&hah ;  the  latter  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Taiy&hah 
and  the  Azazimeh.  For  many  years  the  south  country  has  been  in  a 
disturbed  state,  owing  to  the  war  going  on  between  these  two  tribes ;  the 
dispute  was  about  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  lands  near  Blr  es  Seba.  Peace 
has  now  been  obtained  by  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Taiy&hah,  a  portion 
of  whom  have  gone  over  to  the  Terabtn,  the  remainder  having  no  heart 
to  continue  the  conflict,  although  it  may  break  out  at  any  time. 

The  Taiy&hah  have  no  friends  or  allies  in  any  of  the  tribes  aroimd 
them,  and  have  a  feud  with  the  great  HuweitAt  family.  The  Terabtn,  on 
the  contrary,  are  at  peace  with  their  other  neighbours  ;  they  cultivate  the 
ground  extensively  about  Chiza,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  Huweit&t  of 
Egypt.    They  bear  a  good  character,  and  are  a  rich  tribe. 

The  Terabtn  rule  the  western  portion  of  the  south  country,  the 
Taiy&hah  having  the  eastern  portion  as  far  as  Wftdy  'Arabah. 

The  HaiwAt  are  a  smaU  tribe  occupying  the  country  about  the  Haj  road  ; 
they  are  ruled  by  Sheikh  el  'Ayftn  Mismeh,  who  has  his  camp  generally 
about  Blr  etu  Therned.  Men  of  this  tribe  were  the  principal  actors  in  the 
murder  of  Professor  Palmer  and  his  companions ;  they  are  a  poor  tribe, 
under  the  influence  of  ^heikh  Shedid  of  E^rpt. 
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Camp  was  pitched  in  the  Ghur  el  Feifeh,  near  W&dy  Tafihel,  and  next 
day  we  moved  on  to  the  Qhdr  es  Safieh,  where  the  Ghu^meh  were 
encamped.  Theee  are  a  wretched  race  of  fellahin,  who  cultivate  the  Gh6r 
es  Safieh,  and  are  pillaged  by  the  Huweitftt  from  the  soath,  the  Ma'asd 
from  the  east,  and  the  Taiy&hah  from  the  west.  They  are  the  same  race 
as  those  that  occupy  the  ghdr  at  Jericho. 

Th^  were  actually  engaged  in  ploughing  up  their  ground,  which  is 
well  watered  by  the  streams  from  Wftdy  Safieh.  Notwithstanding  the 
constant  blackmail  they  have  to  pay  to  different  tribes  they  seemed  to 
be  well  to  do,  and  I  believe  make  a  good  deal  in  trading  with  the  Bedouins 
in  barley,  wheat,  beans,  &c.  Owing  to  various  causes  we  were  obliged  to 
stay  in  the  Ghdr  es  Safieh  until  the  27th  December. 

The  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  formed  of  extensive  mud  fiats  of  a 
very  slimy  character.  The  recent  rains  had  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
soft  state  of  the  mud,  but  the  natives  told  me  it  was  never  hard.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  through 
the  mud.  A  line  of  driftwood  had  been  thrown  up  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  forming  a  shore  line  almost  half-a-mile  south  of  the  water's  edge. 

I  found  it  was  quite  impossible  to  measure  a  base  line  through  this 
slime,  and  the  dense  v^etation  of  the  ghdr  left  no  open  space  available. 
After  several  attempts  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  idea ;  this  I  regretted 
very  much,*  as  I  found  the  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  south  of  the 
Lisan  had  been  very  inaccurately  delineated  on  previous  maps,  and  the 
Lisan  itself  had  to  be  moved  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  plans. 

I  took  several  observations  into  the  trigonometrical  station  on  our 
old  survey  of  Palestine,  and  was  able  to  connect  my  triangulation  up  the 
Wftdy  'Arabah  from  'Akabah  in  this  way  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  diagram  of  triangulation  and  plans  will  show  the  observations  that 
were  taken,  and  how  the  connection  was  established  principally  through 
the  observations  subsequently  taken  from  a  cairn  on  lUs  Zuiweirah. 

Overlooking  the  ghdr  on  the  eastern  side,  just  above  the  ruins  of  some 
modem  mills  at  Kusr  Sh.  Ali,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart,  in  his  botanical  rambles, 
found  some  very  interesting  ancient  remains  at  a  place  called  Khurbet 
Labrush.  These  remains  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  nawftmts,  some 
of  which  were  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state  of  preservation.  These  naw&mts 
are  dotted  about  thickly  over  the  site  without  any  plan,  and  the  openings 
in  them  having  no  especial  direction  ;  a  few  loose  stone  walls  near  some 
of  them  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  thrown  up  recently  round 
tents.  Enclosing  the  greater  number  of  these  naw^mts  is  an  ancient  wall 
following  the  contour  of  the  hill  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  only  the  founda- 
tions remain,  but  they  were  of  massive  undressed  masonry,  of  apparently 
remote  antiquity.  Inside  the  wall  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  oblong  building 
of  similar  masonry,  very  probably  an  ancient  temple  ;  unfortunately  the 
remains  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  impossible  without  considerable  labour  to 
thoroughly  explore  or  measure  this  monument :  only  one  comer  could  be 
determined,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  heaps  of  massive  stone  Modes. 

There  are  several  other  heaps  of  ruins  and  large  cairns  of  stones  inside 
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the  endosore,  bat  these  are  all  detached  and  do  not  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  town.  I  ooold  see  no  extensive  remains  of  buildings  such  as  are 
found  in  ancient  sites  in  Palestine. 

The  wall  ran  nearly  north  and  south,  and  at  the  southern  end  there  are 
the  remains  of  what  was  probably  a  tower  ;  traces  of  the  wall  can  then  be 
seen  following  the  hillside  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  enclosing  the  hill. 
The  naw&mls  are  not  all  inside  the  wall,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  of  more 
recent  construction.  An  apparently  old  roadway  leads  through  the  ruins, 
and  crossing  a  saddle  of  the  hills  leads  up  to  the  high  hills  on  the  east. 

The  remains  appear  to  me  to  be  those  of  a  very  ancient  site  subse- 
quently used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  camping  ground.  I  could  find  out 
nothing  from  the  Arabs  about  these  remains,  though  they  are  well 
koown. 

The  view  from  here  over  the  gorge  of  Es  Safieh  to  the  north  is  a  very 
fine ;  the  various  and  brilliant  colours  of  the  rocks  are  most  marked  ;  cliffs 
of  a  bright  rose  colour  line  the  stream,  idtemating  with  yellow,  dark  red, 
and  purple. 

llie  ruins  in  the  Ghdr  es  Safieh  appear  to  be  all  modem  ;  there  is  a 
large  reservoir  and  several  ruined  mills,  all  of  Arab  construction. 

A  track  across  the  mud  fiats  leads  to  the  base  of  Jebel  Usdum,  the 
mountain  of  salt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  I  found  that  this 
mountain  had  to  be  considerably  altered  in  shape  and  position  to  what 
it  has  been  shown  on  existing  maps.  It  is  almost  detached  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  descends  abruptly  in  cliffs  to  the  Dead  Sea  shore. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  broken  and 
cracked  by  many  fissures.  All  round  the  ghdr  there  is  a  border  of  the 
same  marly  hills,  more  or  less  washed  away,  and  extending  for  some 
distance  up  the  valleys. 

On  the  27th  December  we  passed  round  the  Jebel  Usdum  by  the  sea- 
shore and  followed  a  road  leading  up  the  W^y  Zuweirah.  The  road 
leads  up  a  winding  ravine  in  the  bare  limestone  hills  that  extend  all  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

A  picturesque  Saracenic  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  perched  on  an  isolated 
hill  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  defending  the  pass  from  an  enemy  ad- 
vancing from  the  east. 

An  ingenious  loophole  has  been  cut  in  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  in  advance  of  the  castle,  from  which  the  valley  is  entirely 
commanded. 

After  the  castle  the  road  ascends  steeply  by  zigzags  to  a  pass,  after 
which  the  country  is  more  level,  but  continues  to  ascend  as  far  as  lUs 
Zuweirah. 

Gamp  was  pitched  after  dark  in  Wftdy  el  'Abd,  where  there  is  a  small 
supply  of  water.     The  water  supply  in  these  wells  is  very  limited. 

Next  morning  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  valuable  round  of  observations 
from  the  cairn  on  Bds  Zuweirah,  at  the  top  of  the  ascent.  The  cairn  itself 
was  apparently  a  very  ancient  landmark  or  tumulus,  and  is  seen  promi- 
nently from  all  the  coimtry  round. 

s  2 
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Passing  over  some  rolling  hills  through  very  open  country,  with  a  few 
ruins  distinctly  marked  by  the  verdure  around  them,  we  encamped  on  the 
edge  of  our  former  surveyed  work  at  Tell  el  Milh.  The  following  day  we 
marched  to  Btr  es  Seba,  and  from  there  to  Tell  abu  Hareirah,  all  in  the 
published  Map  of  Palestine. 

At  the  latter  place  I  left  the  party,  and  with  four  Arabs  of  the 
£g3rptian  tribe  struck  across  country  by  a  southern  road  to  Tsmailia. 
The  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  to  Gaza. 

I  was  greatly  assisted  in  my  work  by  Mr.  G^rge  Armstrong,  late 
Serjeant-Major  RE.  who  has  had  a  vast  dmount  of  experience  in  surveying 
in  the  East  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  without  his  aid  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  nearly  as  satisfactory  results  on  this 
expedition. 

The  means  of  surveying  adopted  wajs,  1st :  In  the  Mount  Sinai  work 
taking  a  broad  base  over  twenty  miles  long  on  Sir  Charles  Wilson's 
surveyed  country  ;  positions  were  fixed  by  observation,  and  a  chain  of 
observations  were  kept  through  to  'Akabah. 

2nd.  At  'Akabah  a  base  line  was  measured,  and  the  former  work 
connected  with  it  A  triangulation  was  then  extended  up  the  Wftdy 
'Arabah  until,  at  Efts  Zuweirah  and  Kusr  Sh.  Ali,  it  joins  on  to  the  old 
triangulation  of  Palestine  proper. 

The  attached  diagram  of  triangulation  will  show  the  number  of  points 
observed. 

The  plans  will  show  full  details  of  the  work  done.  Heights  were 
obtained  up  the  W4dy  'Arabah  by  vertical  angles. 

The  total  area  triangulated  and  surveyed  in  the  above  manner  in  the 
two  months  employed  is  roughly  3,000  square  miles. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  party  through  the  country,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  guides  with  local  knowledge,  the  names  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  in  every  case  reliable,  although  I  took  every  opportunity  to 
check  them  by  local  information  as  mudi  as  possible.  Many  more  names 
could  also  be  collected  by  a  more  lengthy  stay  in  the  country. 

I  had  the  names  written  down  in  Arabic,  so  that  the  spelling  is  as 
correct  as  possible ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  localities  were  not 
always  correctly  shown. 

TEUi  ABU  HAREIRAH  TO  ISMAILIA. 

On  the  3l8t  December  I  left  Tell  abu  Hareirah  with  four  Arabs  of  the 
Huweitftt  tribe  of  Egypt  that  had  been  sent  to  us  at  the  Dead  Sea  with  a 
letter  from  Sir  E.  Baring  describing  the  disasters  in  the  Soudan. 

The  rest  of  the  party  went  on  to  Qaza  to  undergo  quarantine. 

As  the  El  Arish  road  was  well  known,  I  determined  to  march  direct 
on  Ismailia,  thus  striking  out  a  new  line,  and  passing  through  much 
more  interesting  country.  One  of  my  party,  Abu  Suweilim,  had  been 
employed  by  Sir  C.  Warren  in  hunting  the  murderers  of  Professor  Palmer, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  useful  Arabs  I  have  ever  met :  he  had 
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been  the  road  we  were  about  to  take  fifteen  yean  before ;  the  others  did 
not  know  the  road  at  all,  and  were  of  the  usuai  Bedouin  type,  lazy  and 
greedy. 

Passing  over  a  plain  of  cultivated  ground,  with  numerous  Arab  tents, 
t^e  inhabitants  of  which  were  busily  employed  in  ploughing,  and  which 
had  been  already  surveyed  about  one  o'clock,  I  came  to  Wftdy  Fara ;  this 
is  a  large  and  deeply  cut  wftdy,  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  water.  Just 
below  the  crossing  there  is  a  prominent  mound  called  Tell  el  Fara,  and 
before  descending  there  are  some  traces  of  ruins  and  foundations  of 
buildings  called  Kh.  el  Fara,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  left  An  hour 
beyond  the  valley  is  a  well-known  tent  called  £1  Khudra,  where  for  the 
last  ten  years  a  merchant  from  Gaza  has  traded  with  the  Ai^b  tribes,  and 
doubtless  does  a  good  business,  as  many  of  the  Arabs  dare  not  show  them- 
selves in  Gaza.  The  trader  was  a  Bulgarian,  and  was  so  delighted  at 
hearing  his  native  tongue  spoken  that  he  would  take  no  pay  for  the 
provisions  of  coffee,  dates,  and  a  saddle-bag  I  bought ;  he  said  he  often  had 
dangerous  times  with  the  Arabs,  but  that  he  bought  a  protection  from  the 
most  powerful  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  always  obtained  restitution  of 
anything  stolen. 

We  pushed  on  over  open  country  imtil  dark,  when  we  made  our  camp 
fire  on  an  open  plain  with  a  number  c^  Bedouin's  fires  blazing  round  us. 
I  was  passed  as  Abdullah  Bejy  an  Egyptian  official  journeying  back  to 
Egypt  after  having  been  to  Jerusalem,  and  although  it  was  only  begun 
for  that  little  while,  I  thus  revived  the  name  borne  by  a  much  more 
distinguished  traveller,  the  great  Sheikh  Abdullah,  and  although  it  was 
only  stated  to  stop  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabs  we  met,  I  soon  found  I  was 
xadled  nothing  else. 

At  dawn  we  were  up,  and  after  feeding  the  camels  and  getting  some 
coffee  brewed  we  were  ready  to  start  at  8.30.  During  the  whole  journey 
I  never  could  manage  to  get  started  much  before  this  hour,  as  the 
Bedouins  require  some  time  to  get  the  night  chills  out  of  their  bones ;  the 
nights  were  certainly  very  cold  and  damp.  Our  track  after  crossing  a 
plain  struck  a  road  coming  from  the  north-west,  and  after  rising  a  slight 
hill  the  country  gradually  became  more  and  more  sandy,  all  signs  of  culti- 
vation gradually  dying  out,  and  the  continual  climbing  up  and  down  the 
sand  dunes  being  most  fatiguing  and  monotonous.  At  12  o'clock  the 
track  changed  direction  to  south-west,  down  an  open  valley  amongst  sand 
dunes  called  San'a  el  Men'al,  and  we  camped  in  a  little  valley  surrounded 
by  the  sand.  Next  morning  the  route  was  continued  over  sand  dunes, 
and  we  came  early  to  a  considerable  pool  of  rain-water  called  £1  Khubara  ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  soil  of  Wfidy  Abyad  being  turned  by  the  Arabs  into 
an  old  valley  bed  which  is  now  closed,  and  they  informed  me  it  was  kept 
fnU  all  the  winter  by  rain-water  coming  down  the  wfidy.  A  few  minutes 
further  on  is  the  first  big  valley  since  Wftdy  Fara  ;  it  is  called  Wftdy  el 
Abyad,  W^y  Khubara,  and  W^y  ez  Zayik,  and  runs  with  a  broad  bed 
through  the  sandhills  to  the  north-west ;  there  are  many  tamarisks  and 
bushes  along  its  course.    Here  we  stopped  for  an  hour  to  bake  bread,  and 
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then  leaving  the  valley  crossed  over  more  sandhills  which  seemed  inter- 
minable. At  last  the  coimtry  opened  out,  and  after  passing  over  some 
very  broken  ground  we  arrived  at  W&dy  el  'Arish. 

The  valley  runs  in  a  deeply-cut  bed  with  mud  banks ;  it  is  here  about 
80  yards  wide.  There  was  a  pool  of  rain-water  in  a  bend  of  the  valley, 
which  my  guides  informed  me  covered  a  well  called  Bfr  el  Mujdebbah, 
and  if  my  guides'  account  was  true,  that  water  could  be  got  here  all  the 
year  round ;  this  is  the  only  perennial  source  on  this  road  as  far  as 
Ismailia. 

Aiter  W&dy  el  'Arish  the  country  opens  out  into  a  broad  plain  with  an 
isolated  small  range  of  hills  called  Jebel  el  Bena  in  the  centre.  To  the 
north  there  is  a  sandy  covered  range  called  Riza  Anizeh,  and  to  the  south 
the  high  hills  of  Jebel  Helah ;  a  track  leading  away  to  the  south-west 
between  Jebel  Bena  and  Jebel  Helah  through  an  open  plain,  led,  I  was 
told,  to  Suez.    Here  camp  was  pitched. 

"ifext  day  we  passed  close  under  Jebel  Bena  on  the  north  side  over  a 
stony  plain  called  Hagadda ;  the  hills  were  formed  of  nummulitic  limestone, 
and  appeared  perfectly  dry  and  bare  ;  the  wide  open  plains  were  very  flat 
and  bare  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  the  usual 
desert  shrub.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  clear  of  the  sand  dunes,  which 
ended  close  to  Wftdy  el  'Arish. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  Jebel  Bena  the  high  nmge  of  Jebel  Yelek 
appeared  to  the  south-west,  and  the  long  range  of  Jebel  Mugharah 
flanked  the  valley  on  the  north  ;  an  open  plain  up  which  we  travelled  led 
between  these  two,  and  our  track  ran  close  under  the  Jebel  Mugharah.  I 
was  told  there  was  a  cave  in  the  interior  of  these  mountains  which 
contained  a  perennial  supply  of  water.  The  hills  rose  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  formation  as  the  nummulitic  range 
of  Jebel  Bena.  In  some  places  the  strata  were  much  bent  and  contorted. 
At  nightfall  we  reached  a  ruined  well  called  Bir  el  Hemmeh,  which 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  stagnant  water  which  had  a  very 
unpleasant  smelL 

Next  morning  we  passed  a  small  ridge  formed  by  a  volcanic  outbreak 
of  trap  rock,  and  shortly  after  the  sand  began  to  appear  again.  In  a  few 
hours  we  reached  the  watershed  of  the  valley  ;  the  sand  had  increased  to 
high  ridges  and  hills,  through  or  over  which  we  had  to  find  our  way. 
The  watershed  was  flat,  another  open  valley  leading  away  to  the  west 
with  Jebel  Felleh  on  the  south,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Jebel  Mugharah 
range  on  the  north.  We  camped  on  the  sand  near  a  prominent  top  called 
Jebel  el  Urf,  which  forms  a  landmark  on  this  road. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  the  low  ridge  under  Jebel  el  Urf,  and 
passing  down  a  sandy  valley  at  noon  we  came  to  a  flat  of  mud  which 
formed  the  end  of  the  valley,  a  barrier  of  sand  having  been  thrown  up 
and  thus  stopping  up  the  valley  completely.  Crossing  this  ridge  an 
immense  extent  of  sandhills  appeared  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  seen  so  desolate  and  dreary  a  country  :  nothing  but 
ridge  after  ridge  of  sand  dunes  for  an  immense  distance.    The  wind  blew 
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a  strong  gale  from  the  west,  sending  the  sand  up  into  our  faces  so  sharply 
that  the  cainels  would  at  times  hardly  face  it  This  wind  lasted, 
unfortunately,  until  we  reached  Ismailla,  and  was  very  trying  to  the 
whole  party. 

We  camped  under  a  sandhill  and  had  a  very  cold  and  windy  night 
Next  morning  it  was  found  we  had  no  water.  The  Arabs  are  always 
most  improvident  about  water,  and  require  continual  watching  ;  during 
the  night  they  had  used  up  the  last  drop,  and  in  the  morning  said  they 
could  not  go  on  without  a  fresh  supply,  as  there  was  no  chance  ol  water 
before  Ismailia,  and  they  did  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  in. 

They  said  they  could  find  rain-water  in  Jebel  Felleh.  I,  however, 
insisted  on  going  on,  and  with  some  difficulty  got  the  camels  under  way* 
Two  of  my  Arabs  had  been  lagging  behind  for  some  time,  so  one  of  the 
Arabs  and  myself  went  back  and  drove  up  the  camels ;  the  two  Arabs 
were  sulky  and  deserted ;  however,  we  got  the  camels  all  right.  Pushing 
on  through  a  blinding  storm  of  sand  over  hill  and  valley,  with  only  the. 
compass  to  guide  us,  at  4  p.m.  I  saw  Lake  Tumah,  and  skirting  the  shore 
reached  the  ferry  over  the  canal  at  dusk.  I  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  getting  the  party  across  the  canal,  and  was  not  sorry  when  1  reached 
comfortable  quarters  in  Ismailia. 

H.   H.   KiTCHBKBB. 


THE   SECTION  OF  THE  WlDY  'ARABAH. 

The  Wftdy  'Arabah  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  112  miles  long. 

The  width  of  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  from  'Akabah  to  near 
the  lowest  point  of  the  watershed,  averages  about  six  miles. 

A  series  of  low  ridges,  called  Er  Bisheh,of  about  150  feet  above  the  plain, 
run  obliquely  across  the  valley  at  this  point,  forming  a  length  of  ten  miles. 
Opposite  Mount  Hor  the  valley  widens  out  to  thirteen  miles,  and  gradually 
narrows  in  to  six  miles  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea — the  same  width 
as  that  at  'Akabah.  The  sectional  line  is  drawn  from  the  Gulf  at 'Akabah, 
through  W&dy  'Arabah,  representing  the  lowest  depression,  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  continued  to  the  northern  end,  where  the  river 
Jordan  enters,  showing  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  part  of 
Wady  'Arabah  below  the  sea  level  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 

Tlie  lowest  point  of  the  watershed  (660  feet  above  Gulf  of  'Akabah) 
is  computed  to  be  forty-five  miles  from  'Akabah,  and  twenty-nine  miles 
farther  north  the  sea  level  point  is  reached. 

The  sketch  of  the  outline  of  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley 
is  given  relative  to  the  calculated  heights  as  noted. 

Those  on  the  western  side  (not  shown  on  section)  range  about  1,900 
feet  above  sea  level 

Geo.  Armstrong. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OP  PALESTINE  IN  LONDON. 

{Reproduced  from  the  "  Times/*) 

London  and  Paris  are  the  only  two  cities  possessing  special  collections 
of  Palestine  antiquities.  I  do  not  include  in  this  category  rare  specimens 
which  may  exist  sporadically  in  other  European  museums  or  in  private 
hands.  These  London  and  P^uis  collections  are,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
whole,  very  trifling,  particularly  if  compared  with  those,  so  rich,  so 
varied,  which  give  beside  them  so  imposing  an  idea  of  the  great  civili- 
sation of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that 
Palestine,  which  has  so  long  absorbed  the  attention  of  so  great  a  number 
of  savants,  and  has  the  privilege  of  always  exciting  the  public  interest, 
should  not  be  better  represented  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  It 
is,  above  all,  of  this  little  comer  of  land,  holding  so  large  a  place  in 
scientific  and  religious  preoccupations,  that  one  would  be  anxious  to 
possess  monuments  as  witnessess  of  its  history.  The  time  has,  I  think, 
arrived  for  taking  serious  notice  of  it,  and  seeing  if  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  inferiority  and  the  means 
of  doing  away  with  it.  It  never  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  when, 
some  months  ago,  I  wajs  engaged  in  making  a  methodical  inventory 
of  the  monuments  of  Palestine  belonging  to  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  and  the  British  Museum.  I  intend  to  sum  up  the  result  of  my 
researches  upon  this  subject,  and,  after  having  submitted  to  the  public  a 
cui'sory  but  exact  view  of  the  situation,  point  out  such  a  combination  as 
would  permit  of  its  advantageous  modification. 

I  will  begin  by  giving  some  information  upon  the  antiquities  of 
Palestine  existing  in  Paris.  I  will  then  speak  more  fully  upon  those 
which  exist  in  London,  because,  never  having  been  made  the  object  of  a 
general  study,  they  are  less  known  as  a  whole. 


The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  possessed,  since  1870,  a  room  for 
Judaic  antiquities,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  for  antiquities  from 
Palestine.  In  1879  the  catalogue  did  not  exceed  83  numbers,  several  of 
which  are  only  casts.  The  most  precious  pieces  are  the  Moabite  Stone, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  complete,  thanks  to  the  little  fragments  collected 
by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  kindly  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Pedestine  Exploration  Fund  ;  a  Moabite  bas-relief  from  Chihau,  repre- 
sentmg  a  personage  with  a  helmet,  of  Egyptian  style,  brandishing  a  lance, 
perhaps  a  filing  of  Moab  ;  a  votive  white  marble  foot  from  Jerusalem, 
with  Greek  dedication  of  a  thankful  heathen  woman  named  Pomp>eia 
Lucilia  healed  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  a  few  sarcophagi,  or  fragments 
of  sarcophagi,  from  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  near  Jerusalem,  one  of  which 
bears  an  Aramean  and  Hebrew  inscription  in  the  name  of  Queen  Saddan 
(probably  the  famous  Jewish  proselyte  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene) ;  three 
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or  fo«r  Jewish  ossoaries  in  soft  limestone;  a  marble  bas-relief  from 
Ascalon,  representing  three  female  divinities  ;  9k  figurine  in  solid  gold  of 
Egyptian  style,  foond  by  me  at  Cktza ;  a  bas-relief  from  Gadara,  repre- 
senting the  candlestick  of  the  Temple,  with  the  seven  branches ;  a  seal, 
with  Hebrew  Archaic  characters  in  the  name  of  Shebanyaho,  son  of 
Uzziahu. 

This  little  series,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mere  embryo  collection, 
will  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  antiquities  brought  by  me  in  1882  from 
my  last  mission  in  Palestine.  They  are  not  yet  exhibited,  for  want  of 
space  ;  I  have  just  published  the  illustrated  catalogue^  of  them,  amounting 
to  111  numbers.  I  would  point  out^  among  other  things,  six  bronze 
statuettes,  two  fragments  of  marble  statuettes,  among  which  a  colossal 
head  of  a  woman,  of  very  fine  style,  from  Sebastiyeh ;  four  bas-reliefs,  one 
of  which,  found  at  Arsuf  (AppoUonias),  proves  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  horse- 
shoes ;  57  vases  and  terra-cotta  lamps  ;  a  Jewish  ossuary,  with  sculpture 
in  relief  (very  rare) ;  a  pair  of  capitals,  one  of  which  bears  the  legend  EI2 
esOS  ("only  one  €k)d'')  ;  a  large  massive  bromse  dish  richly  ornamented 
with  Jewish  symbols ;  a  Phcenician  inscription,  discovered  by  my  mother 
on  Mount  Carmel ;  21  Greek  inscriptions ;  eight  Boman,  two  of  the 
Crusades,  &c 

IL 

The  list  of  antique  objects  from  Palestine  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  consists,  as  far  as  I  coidd  find,  of  only  57  nimibers.  These  objects 
are  at  present  dispersed  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  Museum, 
and  have  no  special  numbering,  beyoud  their  registered  mark  of  entry. 
While  reproducing,  when  possible,  these  registered  marks,  I  have,  for 
greater  convenience,  given  to  this  scattered  collection  of  objects  a  series 
of  numbers,  classing  them  in  natural  groups. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  the  highest  order,  the  objects  for 
the  most  part  are  not  of  great  interest  I  would  mention,  in  the  first 
place,  the  two  Hebrew  inscriptions  discovered  by  me  at  Selwan,  near 
Jerusalem,  in  1870,  the  possession  of  which  I  assured  to  the  British 
Museum.  These  two  texts,  in  archaic  characters  of  Phoenician  form,  belong 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Eongsof  Judah,  and  are  to  be  placed  parallel  with  the 
famous  inscription  of  the  aqueduct  of  SOoam.  Thanks  to  them,  the  British 
Museum  is,  as  yet,  the  only  museum  in  Europe  possessing,  in  the  original, 
specimens  of  Israelitish  epigraphy  anterior  to  the  Exile.  Afterwards  come 
five  intaglios,  or  gems,  with  Hebrew  archaic  inscriptions,  having  certainly 
belonged  to  ancient  Israelites,  as  indicated  by  the  characteristic  form 
of  the  names  of  their  possessors,  adorers  of  Jehovah — ^Asyu,  Yokim, 
Hananyah,  Gadyah,  Sephanyahu,  Nehemyahu,  Mikayahu,  &c.      Apart 

'  "  Mismon  en  Palestine  et  en  Ph^nicie,  entreprise  en  1881."  V**  rapport. 
Paris :  Maisonneuye  et  Cie.,  26,  Quai  Voltaire.  (With  80  engrayings  and  12 
heliographic  plates.) 
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from  these  monumentB,  the  coirent  epigraphy  of  Palestine  is-  only 
represented  in  the  British  Museum  by  a  Samaritan  inscription  from 
Nablus  (Sichem),  of  rather  late  epoch,  a  Greek  inscription  of  Sebastiyeh 
(dedication  of  M.  Licinius  Alexander,  son  of  Quartinus),  and  a  kind  of 
stone  seal  from  the  same  place,  bearing  a  brief  Greek-Byzantine  epigraph. 
I  would  also  mention,  though  belonging  indirectly  to  Palestine,  a  disk  of 
green  enamelled  earthenware  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  coming  from  Gaza 
or  Ascalon,  and  bearing  in  relief  a  cartouche  of  the  King  Eameses  II. 

The  British  Museum  is  poor  in  Palestinian  terra-cotta  lamps.  It  only 
possesses  nine,  five  of  which  have  been  acquired  from  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  Two  of  these  bear  the  ordinary  Greek  Christian 
legends.  Among  the  generic  types  or  heads  under  which  I  have  been  led 
to  class  all  the  Palestinian  lamps,  and  which  are  not  represented  in  the 
British  Museum,  I  would  in  particular  point  out  the  Jewish  type,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  presently. 

'The  British  Museum  possesses  about  fifteen  terra-cotta  vases  of  divers 
shapes,  coming,  for  the  most  part,  from  Bethlehem  and  from  Beit-Sahur ; 
and  some  fragments  of  painted  pottery  picked  up  in  the  country  of  Moab. 

In  the  way  of  sculpture  there  is  a  terra-cotta  y^rt<n»«,  found,  it  is  said,  at 
Bethlehem  (I  have  some  doubts  on  this  point) ;  this  figwrvM  recalls  the 
terra-cotta /^iirtn^  of  Babylon,  and  represents  a  nude  woman  supporting 
with  her  two  hands  her  voluminous  bosom ;  a  mutilated  head  in  white 
limestone,  brought  from  Eadesh  by  the  regretted  late  Dean  Stanley 
(these  two  objects  are  very  curious) ;  a  lion's  muzzle  in  marble,  half 
broken,  from  Jericho. 

In  the  way  of  bronzes,  there  are  four  beU  plates,  with  figures  in  bas- 
relief  of  Roman  style,  found  in  a  tomb  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  given 
by  Pococke  ;  a  small  statuette  of  a  man,  from  Jerusalem,  draped  in  the 
Roman  toga,  leaning  on  a  stick,  and  holding  a  roll,  destined  to  be  fixed  on 
a  staff. 

Among  the  objects  in  glass  are  to  be  remarked  two  tesserae,  one  in  blue 
glass  (brought  by  me  from  Ascalon),  the  other  in  white  opaque  glass  from 
Craza,  both  representing  in  relief  the  double  face  of  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Hathor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  little  Palestinian  series 
would  be,  if  the  origin  assigned  to  it  were  well  established,  a  large  shell 
(tridana  €longata\  with  engravings  both  in  and  outside,  precisely  similar 
to  the  engraved  shells  found  in  Assyria,  and  of  which  the  British  Museum 
possesses  several  specimens.  Amongst  other  symbols  there  is  represented 
the  head  of  a  god  with  large  outspread  wings,  and  a  figuration  of  the  sun 
in  circles  of  lotus.  This  shell,  acquired  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  was 
discovered  in  1865  in  a  tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  not  far  fnnn 
the  so-called  sepulchre  of  RacheL 

III. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  possesses  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  antiquities,  coming,  for  the  greater  part,  from  Sir  Charles 
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Warren'8  and  from  mj  own  excavations  and  researches  in  1873-4. 
These  objects  are  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Fund  or  exhibited  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  However,  a  number  of  them,  found  by  me 
and  belonging  to  the  Fund,  have  remained  at  Jerusalem,  whence  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  them  sent  for. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  these  articles  now  in  London  had  not  yet 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  regular  catalogue.  A  short  time  ago  I  under- 
took this  work — ^ra^er  difficult  work  indeed,  which  lasted  over  a  month. 
Too  frequently  exact  indications  respecting  the  origin  were  wanting,  and 
when  the  objects  bore  tickets  or  marks,  these  were  either  dubious  or 
illegible.  The  difficulty  was  further  increased  by  the  imequal  and  casual 
allotment  between  the  office  of  the  Fund  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  sensibly  complicated  the  comparison,  the  rational 
classification,  and  the  material  numbering.  I  am  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Walter  Becnuit,  Secretary  of  the  Fund, 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  and  Mr.  Sandham,  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  for  the  very  obliging  manner  in  which  they  facilitated  my  task. 

Now  each  article  is  marked  with  a  number,  permitting  it  in  future  to 
be  easily  found  again,  and  quoted  with  precision ;  it  is  moreover  repre- 
sented in  my  catalogue  by  a  descriptive  notice,  in  which  I  have  made  all 
useful  observations  eonceming  its  origin,  form,  use,  and,  if  necessary,  its 
interpretation.  This  first  work  effected,  I  have  proceeded  to  a  methodical 
classification  by  analogical  series,  thus  creating  so  many  sections  where 
antiquities  subsequently  obtained  will  take  their  place. 

I  intend  shortly  to  publish  this  catalogue,  which  may  be  of  real 
service,  particularly  if  aooompanied  by  drawings  representing  the  most 
important  objects  and  types  of  each  series.  In  the  meantime,  a  brief 
account  of  this  detailed  inventory  will  perhaps  be  read  with  interest. 

The  antiquities  actually  existing  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  as  well  as 
at  South  Kensington,  number  666.  I  have  excluded  from  them,  with 
certain  rare  exceptions,  divers  objects  evidently  Arab  or  modem. 
Neither  have  I  included,  for  want  of  sufficient  information,  those  re- 
maining at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere. 

These  antiquities  may  be  classed  as  follows,  according  to  their 
material : — 

Articles  in  stone,  150  numbers ;  in  terra-cotta,  444 ;  in  glass,  20 ; 
cement  and  plaster,  11 ;  articles  in  bronze,  19  ;  in  iron,  8  ;  in  lead,  3  ;  in 
ivory  and  bone,  6  ;  in  wood,  1.  There  must  be  added  to  this  total  4  false 
monuments  (three  Moabite  potteries,  and  the  pretended  sarcophagus  of 
Samson  in  lead). 

Among  the  objects  in  stone,  there  are  nine  bas-reliefs  or  statues  more 
or  less  fragmentary.  The  most  interesting  of  all  is  certainly  the  winged 
cherub,  with  human  head,  of  A8S3rrian  style,  engraved  on  the  rock 
discovered  by  me  in  187,1  and  cut  out  in  the  vast  quarries  called  Boyal 
Caves,  extending  under  a  part  of  Jerusalem.  I  would  further  point  out 
a  pretty  head  of  a  woman  in  marble  (Artemis)  brought  by  me  from 
Ascalon  in  1874 ;  a  torso  of  a  faun  in  marble  (statuette) ;  a  bearded 
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head  of  Jupiter ;  the  right  eye  of  a  statue  life-size  (found  at  Ophel, 
27  feet  deep,  by  Sir  Charles  Warren).  Among  the  inscriptions  on  stone, 
six  in  number,  may  be  noticed  an  original  fragment  of  the  bilingual  Greek 
and  Hebrew  inscription  of  Gezer,  indicating  the  legal  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  four  marble  tituli  from  the  necropolis  of  Joppa,  with  Greco- 
Jewish  epitaphs. 

I  shaJl  rapidly  review  the  other  groups,  occasionally  giving  a  few 
summaiy  particulars  concerning  the  principal  objects  : — 

Eleven  ossuaries,  or  fragments  of  ossuaries,  of  which  nine  with  Hebraic 
or  Greco-Hebraic  inscriptions. 

Twenty  stones  vases,  of  which  four  (small  libation  vases  and  tables) 
are  quite  out  of  the  common,  from  their  form  and  ornamentation. 

Thirty  fragments  of  architecture  of  various  epochs. 

One  fragment  of  mosaic  paving. 

Thirty  hand  grindstones  or  polishers  in  silex,  hard  limestone,  sandstone, 
and  basalt. 

Twenty-five  cones  or  cylinders  in  soft  limestone  or  chalk,  whose  use  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  and  which  served,  perhaps,  as  polisher& 

Nineteen  bullets  and  balls  of  silex,  basalt,  and  limestone  (projectiles  ?). 

Eight  weights  in  hard  limestone  in  the  shape  of  thick  discs,  with 
turned  down  bevelled  edges.  One  of  them  bears  on  both  sides  characters 
appearing  to  be  Semitic.  The  real  nature  of  these  objects  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  an  as  yet  unpublished  specimen  in  my  collection,  found  at  Jeru- 
salem, bearing,  in  Greek  characters  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  *'  The 
year  5  of  King  Athamas."  This  king  Athamas,  who  reigned  at  least 
during  five  years,  is  perfectly  unknown  in  history.  But  the  presence  of 
this  formula,  identical  with  the  monetary  legends,  certainly  shows  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  weight,  for  the  close  affinity  existing  between  numis- 
matics and  metrology  is  well  known. 

Eleven  divers  objects  in  stone,  some  of  which  deserve  special  notice.  In 
the  first  place,  the  valuable  seal  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  in  his 
excavations,  and  bearing  in  Hebrew  archaic  characters  the  name  of  Haggai, 
synonymous  of  the  prophet,  son  of  Shebanyahu.  Next^  a  small  block  of 
basalt,  roughly  squared,  pierced  on  one  side  with  a  conical  hole,  narrow 
and  deep,  perfectly  polished  in  the  interior.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  m 
determining  the  use,  until  now  unknown,  of  this  singular  object,  discovered 
by  Sir  Charles  Warren  in  his  excavations  at  Ophel.  It  is  simply  the  lower 
pivot  upon  which  a  door  revolved.  Considering  the  smallness  of  the  hole, 
the  revolving  axle  of  this  antique  door  must  have  been  in  metal  (bronze  or 
iron). 

A  fragment  of  moulded  basalt  coming  from  the  same  excavations  also 
much  attracted  my  attention.  I  am  inclined  to  recognise  in  it  a  fragment 
of  the  edge  of  a  stela,  similar  in  form  to  the  Moabite  Stone.  If  my  idea 
be  correct)  we  have,  perhaps,  here  the  remains  of  a  monument  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  of  inestimable  importance,  more  significant  parts  of  which 
may  not  impossibly  be  discovered  some  day. 

Four  fragments  of  terra-cotta  figures  from  Jerusalem ;  a  pretty  head  of 
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a  fltataette  (woman  or  child),  and  three  fragments  of  a  rude  and  primitive 
art,  from  mj  excavations  in  Jerosalem  (torso  of  a  woman,  head  and  body 
of  a  quadruped). 

The  terra-ootta  lamps  form,  with  the  vases,  the  larger  if  not  the  more 
important  sections  of  the  collection  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
They  consist  of  no  less  than  197  numbers.  I  have,  after  attentive  and 
careful  study,  succeeded  in  dividing  them  into  eleven  principal  groups, 
excluding  the  less  frequent  varieties^  Each  of  these  groups  appertains  to 
a  special  type. 

I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  particulars  of  this  classification.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  dwelling  upon' the  first  of  these  groups,  consisting  of 
twelve  lamps  which  I  consider  as  properly  Jewish.  What  led  me  to 
attribute  this  origin  to  them  is  the  nature  of  their  ornamentation,  their 
style,  their  fabrication,  their  general  shape.  Upon  several  of  them  I  find 
the  characteristic  Jewish  symbols,  the  eihrogsy  the  two-handled  vase,  the 
grapes,  &c  They  all  present  this  peculiarity  of  having  under  the  bads  a 
prominent  circular  pad,  with  a  small  button  in  the  centre.  The  burner  is 
of  quite  special  rounded  form ;  the  handle  is  short,  pyramidal ;  the  clay  is 
fine,  the  workmanship  elegant  Such  are  the  diagnostic  features  by  which 
I  propose  to  recognise  henceforth  lamps  of  Jewish  workmanship. 

The  group  of  lamps  with  Christian  Greek  inscriptions  number  11. 
They  are  of  the  formulae  already  known,  ''The  light  of  Christ  shines  for 
all,''  or  "  beautiful  lamps,"  and  others  sometimes  very  carelessly  traced  and 
almost  illegible. 

I  have  formed  a  group  of  nine  lamps  of  antique  shape,  which  I  believe 
to  be  (^  Arab  manufacture.  This  may  cause  astonishment  at  first.  But 
the  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  upon  two  of  these  lamps  of  incon- 
testably  Arab  letters  traced  in  relief  around  the  central  hole. 

The  terra-cotta  vases  number  219.  I  have  also  distributed  them  among 
several  classes  according  to  their  similarity  of  form.  In  the  first  rank  I 
would  point  out  the  six  handles  of  amphorae,  with  stamps  in  Hebrew 
archaic  characters,  found  in  the  excavations  of  Ophel  by  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  and  the  lai*ge  vase  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  found  in  my  excava* 
tions  at  Bezetha. 

I  shall  relate,  incidentally,  a  little  discovery  made  by  me  in  the  course 
ot  this  part  of  my  catalogue.  Sir  Charles  Warren  brought  from  Jericho 
a  gigantic  neck  of  an  amphora  (the  neck  alone  measures  41  centimetres) 
which  was  buried  in  one  of  the  tells  of  the  plain.  Upon  the  edge  is  a  Latin 
stamp,  already  published,  giving  the  potter^s  name.  But  in  attentively 
scrutinising  the  fragment  I  have  further  ascertained  the  existence  of  two 
lines  of  Greek  characters,  traced  in  ink  with  the  galam.  They  are 
extremely  faint  and  indistinct,  and  one  may  understand  that  they  have 
escaped  notice  until  now.  I  read  in  one  of  these  lines,  OYINOS  XIOY, ''  Wine 
of  Chios.''  The  hybrid  Greco-Latin  form  OYINOS  {vinum  and  ot^t)  is  most 
remarkable.  At  all  events,  this  epigraph  gives  us  exact  information  as  to 
the  destination  and  age  of  this  enormous  recipient. 

Among  other  objects  in  terra-cotta,  numbering  thirty-four,  two  deserve 
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a  special  mention.  They  conmst  of  two  fragments  of  tiles  or  bricks,  mariced 
with  the  stamp  of  the  10th  Le^^ion  fretefruU^  left  by  Titus  in  garrison  at 
Jei-usalem  after  the  siege  in  which  it  had  taken  an  active  part 

The  objects  in  bronze  comprise  a  little  Egyptian  tcronw,  an  ape,  a  ram 
lying  down,  a  bust  of  a  woman  with  a  suspension  ring  on  the  head, 
mirrors,  a  spiral  spatula,  two  clasps,  a  ring,  a  part  of  a  helmet,  an  wmbo  of 
a  shield,  a  triangular  spatula,  a  candelabrum  of  the  Crusades,  &c. 

Iron  is  represented  by  a  few  nails  and  fragments  of  a  doubtful  age  ; 
lead,  by  a  small  figuriyis  of  Venus  Anadyomene  found  by  me  at 
Jerusalem,  and  two  seals,  one  of  which,  ornamented  with  a  personage  in 
an  aadicula,  appears  to  have  been  used  to  cloee  up  the  orifice  of  a  narrow* 
necked  vase  ;  ivory,  by  an  elegant  female  figure  holding  a  crown,  brought 
by  me  from  Ascalon,  a  small  plaque,  marked  with  concentric  annulets,  a 
die  and  various  remains,  among  which  are  some  cylindrical  fragments, 
belonging  possibly  to  an  antique  flute ;  wood,  by  a  few  morsels  of  carved 
cedar,  burnt  and  decayed,  found  in  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  near 
Jericho. 

IV. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  antiquities  of  Palestine  existing  in  London. 

One  may  see  that,  even  adding  to  them  those  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  the  whole  makes  a  very  modest  group,  since  it  does  not  amount 
to  1,000. 

Among  the  number  are  pieces  which  are  really  of  the  highest  order, 
and  suffice  to  show  that  well  directed  researches  might  produce  most 
important  results.  It  is,  at  the  least,  a  guarantee  of  success  for  the 
future — a  testimony  proving  that  the  Holy  Land  still  contains,  and  can 
deliver  up  to  seekers,  monuments  capable  of  rewarding  them  for  their 
trouble,  and  of  shedding  unexpected  light  on  her  history. 

If  until  now  she  has  been  so  sparing  of  her  treasures,  it  is,  above  all, 
owing  to  the  nature  and  special  purposes  of  the  researches  hitherto 
undertaken. 

The  Palestine  lExploration  Fund  has,  beyond  doubt,  rendered  immense 
service  to  Biblical  studies,  and  accomplished,  with  rare  energy,  a  grand 
work  with  which  will  remain  connected  the  names  of  Wilson,  Warren, 
Conder,  and  Kitchener.  Its  Quarterly  Statements  published  since  1869, 
and  filled  with  the  most  interesting  information,  its  admirable  maps  of 
Western  Palestine,  its  beautiful  volumes  of  "Memoirs,"  give  brilliant 
evidence  of  its  efficiency.  But  its  efforts  have,  imtil  this  day,  been 
fnincipally  concentrated  (and  rightly,  for  one  must  keep  within  bounds 
and  proceed  methodically)  upon  the  geography,  geology,  topography,  and 
the  descriptive  archaeology  of  the  country.  The  searching  for  antiquities, 
the  forming  of  archeeological  collections  by  means  of  acquisition,  did  not 
enter  into  its  programme  ;  the  few  antiquities  collected  have,  so  to  speak, 
been  accidentally  met  with. 

The  time  appears  to  have  come  for  the  proposal  of  another  aim.    A 
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portion,  and  not  the  leajst  one,  of  the  task  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  success.  After  what  has  been  done  we  must  think  of  that  which 
remains  to  be  done,  and  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
organise  a  real  museum  of  Palestine,  in  which  could  be  arranged  in 
methodical  series  all  the  fragments  of  its  past  that  could  be  picked  up,  and 
of  which  the  little  collection  belonging  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
would  naturallj  form  the  nucleus. 

It  rests  with  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gramme, by  applying  to  it  the  resources  at  its  disposal,  and  the  means 
never  grudged  by  a  public  who  have  constantly  followed  and  supported  its 
former  undertakings. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  here  the  plan  of  this  institution,  which  should 
be  founded  on  the  widest  basis.  I  will  limit  myself  to  pointing  out  the 
general  lines  that  it  would,  in  .my  opinion,  be  expedient  to  follow  in  order 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  Palestine  Museum  should  consist  of  a  vast 
building  in  which  would  be  placed  together,  not^only  all  the  local 
antiquities,  all  tlie  monuments  which  could  be  obtained,  but  also  repro- 
ductions in  fac-simile,  or  casts,  of  monuments  that  cannot  be  displaced  or 
that  exist  in  other  museums,  plans  in  relief  on  a  large  scale,  photographs, 
stereoscopic  views,  complete  and  attractive  specimens  of  the  animals, 
flowers,  &c.,  peculiar  to  the  country,  costumes,  ethnical  types,  tools,  arms, 
instruments,  geological  specimens  picturesquely  arranged,  &c.  It  would 
be  well  to  join  to  these  an  extensive  and  animated  panorama  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  dioramic  views  of  the  principal  localities  and  of  characteristic 
scenes  of  popular  life  in  Palestine,  in  order  to  add  to  this  scientific  com- 
bination an  irresistible  element  of  attraction  and  success.  A  library, 
containing  all  the  principal  publications  relating  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
receiving  any  fresh  ones  as  they  appear,  should  be  annexed  to  it,  and  put 
at  the  disposal  of  students ;  rooms  reserved  for  popular  or  learned  lectures, 
in  short,  in  the  centre  of  London  should  be  created  a  representation,  as 
faithful,  varied,  and  complete  as  possible,  of  Palestine,  past  and  present, 
which  would  be  as  a  living  commentary  on  the  Bible. 

It  should  suffice  to  cross  the  threshold  of  this  building  in  order  to  have 
a  perfect  view  of  the  Holy  Land,  both  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
charge  of  entry,  fixed  at  a  moderate  sum,  would  be  devoted  to  the  fund 
necessary  for  the  progressive  increase  of  the  collections  through  the 
medium  of  agents  residing  in  Palestine  or  visiting  it  at  close  intervals. 
By  the  existence  alone  of  such  a  central  institution,  native  seekers,  certain 
of  a  ready  sale,  would  be  stimulated  and  multiply  discoveries  from  all  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  first  fimds  necessary  for  commencing  might  be 
obtained  either  by  means  of  a  subscription,  or  else  by  shares  allotted  to 
all  those,  and  they  are  numerous,  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
Biblical  study,  and  to  whom  they  would  secure  certain  advantages  genenilly 
reserved  to  the  founders  of  similar  institutions.  A  sum  nearly  equal  to 
that  which  has  already  been  collected  and  expended  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  since  its  foundation  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

If  this  project  can  ever  be  realised  it  is  surely  in  England,  in  a  country 
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80  passionately  fond  of  Biblical  studies,  and  which  has  already  made  such 
great  and  fruitful  sacrifices  for  the  exploration  of  Palestine. 

Ch.  Clbrmont-Gakneau. 


THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

Ok  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Expedition 
from  Eg3rpt  for  the  Arabah  last  year  I  sent  to  Major  Kitchener  a  copy 
of  my  book,  "The  Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt"  (Triibner),  with  a  request 
that  he  would  kindly  note  some  places  in  the  region  he  was  about  to  visit  as 
illustrative  of  my  view  of  the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites  on  their  route 
from  Egypt  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  I  was  specially  anxious  to  learn 
certain  particulars  about  the  Haj  route  from  Suez  to  Akabah,  at  the 
head  of  the  eastern*  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  about  the  region  immediately 
to  the  east  of  Petra.  The  Expedition  did  not  follow  the  above  route, 
nor  was  time  or  opportunity  permitted  for  the  examination  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petra.  Major  Kitchener  was,  however,  good  enough  to  send 
me  a  list  of  the  stations  of  the  Haj,  from  Suez  to  Akabah,  and  their 
characteristics  in  respect  to  water  supply,  and  after  an  examination  of  my 
views  as  to  the  course  followed  by  the  Hebrews,  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 
"  I  think  in  your  book  you  have  described  the  actual  route  taken  by  the 
Israelites,  and  I  fully  believe  Mount  Hor  and  Mount  Sinai  to  be  one." 
As,  however,  my  view  completely  revolutionises  all  that  has  for  many 
centuries  been  generally  accepted,  respecting  not  only  the  track  of  the 
Israelites  on  quitting  Egypt,  but  the  locality  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  members  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  to  sxmmiarise  briefly  the  principal  grounds  on  which  I  have  based 
my  conclusiona 

According  to  the  Scriptural  account  the  following  were  the  stages  and 
the  incidents  of  the  journey  between  the  Egyptian  frontier  and  Moimt 
SinaL  The  Israelites  went  three  days  into  the  wilderness,  and  found  no 
water ;  at  their  next  stage  they  came  to  Marah,  where  the  water  was  bitter. 
The  next  point  mentioned  is  Elim,  with  its  weUs  and  palm-trees,  where 
they  encamped  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea ;  from  Elim  they  entered 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  lay  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  and  whilst 
there  received  the  quails,  the  eating  of  which  caused  so  many  deaths 
that  the  place  was  called  Kibroth-hat-taavah  (Numb,  xi,  34).  They  then 
reached  Rephidim,  where  there  was  no  water  for  the  people,  and  where 
Moses,  having  gone  on  before,  caused  water  to  flow  through  the  riven  rock. 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  Israelites  met  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
and  his  people,  and  concluded  a  league  with  them  (Exod.  xviii,  12).  Then 
follows  the  mention  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  what  occurred  there.  This 
accoimt  of  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  as  I 
show  is  alone  reconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Tth  by  the  well-known  road  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  thence  pro- 
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oeeded  up  the  Arabah  for  some  distance  and  entered  the  Idumean  range  by 
one  of  the  valleys  debouching  on  ^*  the  plain.** 

The  time  employed  in  crossing  the  Tlh  from  Suez  to  Akabah  is  six 
days.  During  the  first  three  days  no  water  is  found,  and  the  traveller 
then  arrives  at  Nakhl,  the  half-way  house  across  the  desert,  where  there 
is  good  water.  The  next  stage  is  Abiar  Alaina,  so  named  by  the  earlier 
travellers,  where  the  water  is  bitter  ;  the  next,  the  siunmit  of  the  defile 
overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  and  the  final  stage  Akabah  (Elath),  known 
in  ancient  and  modem  times  for  its  weUs  and  its  palm-trees,  and  one  of 
the  resting-places  c^  the  Egyptian  Haj  on  its  road  to  and  from  Mecca. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  reconcile  the  incidents  of  a  journey  across  the 
Tlh  with  those  related  as  marking  that  of  the  Israelites  before  reaching 
ElinL  During  three  days  they  would  seek  in  vain  for  water,  which  does 
not  exclude  the  presumption  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  obtained 
it ;  at  their  next  stage  the/  would  a  each  Abiar  Alaina,  where  the  water  is 
bitter ;  and  the  next  place  worthy  of  mention  must  have  been  Elath,  with 
its  wells  and  palm-trees.  In  the  Scriptural  records  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  Elim.  Elim  and  Elath  are,  however,  as  every  Hebrabt  knows, 
only  difierent  plural  forms  of  El  (as  Hazarim  and  Hazeroth,  Deut.  ii,  23  ; 
i,  1,  are  plurals  of  Hazer),  and  have  the  same  meaning,  namely,  *'  trees,** 
or  *^  palm-trees."  I  cannot  here  give  in  detail  the  many  reasons.  Scriptural, 
philological,  historical,  and  geographical,  for  my  identification  of  the  Elim 
of  Exodus  XV,  27,  with  the  Elath  of  Deuteronomy  ii,  8,  and  the  historical 
books  (1  Kings  ix,  26)  which  preserved  its  name  imtil  converted  by  the 
Greeks  into  Elana,  and  by  the  Romans  into  Ailah. 

If  the  Israelites  took  the  route  I  have  indicated,  then  it  will  probably 
be  admitted  that  Mount  Sinai  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  Idumean 
range.  The  captives  would  scarcely  have  returned  to  the  Tth,  and  they 
did  not  imtil  a  much  later  period  march  along  the  east  ^*  coast  **  of  Edom 
They  consequently  must  have  gone  northwards  up  the  Arabah. 

I  then  proceed  to  show  that  if  they  took  this  route,  they  entered  the 
Idumean  range  by  one  of  the  valleys  communicating  with  Petra,  that  it 
was  Kadesh  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moimt  of  God,  and  that  the  miraculous 
supply  of  water  was  obtained  through  the  Sik,  the  marvellous  chasm 
through  which  a  stream  enters  Petra  from  the  east 

The  evidence  supplied,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  records,  but  elsewhere, 
in  suppoH  of  the  accuracy  of  these  conclusions  is  overwhelming.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  f  oimd  in  Holy  Writ  in  which 
any  allusion  is  made  to  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

In  the  blessing  of  Moses  Sinai  is  placed  in  Seir  (Deut  xxxiii,  2),  and 
that  the  mountain  range  of  Seir  was  in  Edom  is  not  disputed.  In  the 
song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v,  3,  4)  the  mother  of  Israel  no  less  unmis- 
takably indicates  that  to  her  mind  Sinai  was  in  Edom,  and  was  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir.  Habakuk  sings  of  God  coming  out  of  Teman,  and 
the  Holy  One  out  of  Mount  Paran  (Hab.  iii,  2),  which  mount  is  identified 
in  the  blessing  of  Moses  with  Sinai,  whilst  Teman  is  universally  admitted 
to  have  formed  part  of  Edom.    The  story  of  Elijah's  journey  to  the  Mount 
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of  €k>d  (1  Elings  xix)  furnishes  no  great  help  in  determining  whether  Sinai 
was  in  the  peninsula  or  in  Edom,  but  I  show  bj  Josephus's  paraphrase  of 
the  story  that  in  his  opinion  the  prophet  directed  his  steps  to  Edom. 
St  Paul  beyond  all  question  placed  Sinai  in  Arabia  (Gal.  iv^  25),  and  I 
demonstrate  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  earliest  opinions  held  re- 
specting the  limits  of  that  country,  both  by  Arabian  geographers  and 
others,  that  it  was  not  until  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  that 
Ptolemy  created  a  new  Arabia,  called  Arabia  Petrssa,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  extended  to  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  comprising  the  Tlh  and  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula ;  but  this  Arabia  was  absolutely  unknown  to  St  Paul 
and  his  contemporaries,  and  oould  not  in  the  necessity  of  things  have  been 
referred  to  by  him  when  he  used  the  words  "  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia." 
Isstachri,  in  the  tenth  century,  and  Abulfeda  at  a  still  later  date,  declared 
that  Arabia  did  not  extend  west  of  the  Arabah,  and  they  would  never  have 
sought  for  Sinai  to  the  west  of  that  boundary.  The  Tlh  and  the  peninsula 
were  regarded  in  Judaea,  until  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  portions  of  Egyptian  territory. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  "  Onomasticon,''  I  show  that  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  though  evidently  ignorant  of  the  precise  mountain  to  be 
regarded  as  Mount  Sinai,  were  of  opinion,  on  the  strength  of  traditions 
existing  in  their  time,  and  of  beliefs  held  by  their  comtemporaries,  that 
some  of  the  places  which  in  the  Pentateuch  must  have  been  in  close 
proximity  to  ihe  Moimt  of  God  were  in  Idumea.  Thus  the  place  where 
Moses  caused  the  water  to  flow  from  the  rock  at  Bephidim  they  identified 
with  what  must  be  the  later  Petra.  Pharan,  which  must  equally  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai,  they  declared  was  three  days'  journey 
from  Ailah  on  the  east ;  but  following  the  Eoman  road  which  led  from 
Ailah  through  the  Wftdy-el-Yitm  to  the  east  of  the  range  of  Seir,  such  a 
journey  would  take  the  traveller  to  a  region  bordering  on  Petra.  It  is, 
however,  clear  from  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  I  may  also 
add  Josephus,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  there  was  no  one  in  Judaea  who  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  locality  of  SinaL  All  that  was  known  of  it  was  that 
it  was  in  Arabia ;  but  if  Josephus,  or  Eusebius,  or  Jerome,  had  known 
of  any  mountain  which  in  their  time  was  called  Sinai,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  fixed  the  locality  by  stating  its  distance  from  some 
place  well  known  to  their  contemporaries  For  example,  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died,  is  unequivocally  stated  to  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petra. 

It  appears  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Monk  of  Chartres,  and  Albert  of 
Aix,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  Baldwin  led  two 
expeditions  through  Idumea.  In  the  first  he  reached  Petra  and  was 
there  shown  the  waters  which  flowed  from  the  rock  when  struck  by  the 
great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  and  in  the  adjoining  Mount  Hor  the  King  and 
his  companions  were  led  to  believe  they  saw  Mount  Sinai.  In  the  latter 
expedition  they  proceeded  as  far  as  Ailah,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabaht  aud  were  told  that  it  was  the  Elim  with  its  wells  and  palm-trees 
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mentioned  in  Exodus.  Here  thej  received  a  message  from  the  monks 
living  on  Mount  Sinai  begging  them  not  to  ascend  the  mountain.  I 
show  that  this  mountain  could  not  have  been  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
but  must  have  been  the  same  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  record  of 
the  first  expedition,  as  overhanging  Petra,  upon  which  was  a  Monasterium 
dedicated  to  Aaron. 

I  consequently  demonstrate  that  all  the  evidence  at  our  command, 
whether  supplied  by  the  Scriptures  or  by  other  writings,  points  in  one 
direction  alone,  and  indicates  beyond  doubt  that  Sinai  was  in  Edom. 

We  possess,  however,  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (x,  1-6)  absolute 
proof  that  Sinai  was  not  only  in  Edom,  but  was  identical  with  the  mountain 
where  Aaron  died,  the  Har-ha-har^  "  the  Mount  of  Mounts,"  now  known 
as  Mount  Hor.  I  need  not  say  Mount  Hor  is  not  a  proper  name :  it  is 
simply  Hor-Hor — Mount-Mount 

It  is  there  stated  that  Moses  having  descended  from  '^  the  mountain  " 
with  the  second  set  of  tables  of  stone  placed  them  in  tlie  Ark.  That  this 
mountain  was  Sinai  will  not  be  denied.  But  immediately  afterwards 
follows  an  account  of  the  children  of  Israel  setting  forth  from  the  walls  of 
the  Beni  Jaakan  to  Mosera,  and  that  there  Aaron  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eleazar.  But  it  is  undisputed  that  Aaron  died  on  Mount  Hor — the 
Moimt  of  Mounts,  and  it  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  to  the  mind 
of  the  Deuteronomist — whether  Moses  or  a  later  writer — ^the  death  of 
Aaron  took  place  on  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mount  SinaL 
On  grounds  into  which  I  cannot  enter  here  I  identify  the  Beeroth  Beni 
Jaakan  with  the  Esek  and  Sitnah  of  Isaac,  and  the  Massah  and  Meribah  of 
Exodus'  which  are  to-day  represented  by  two  streams  rising  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  Petra  and  uniting  before  they  penetrate  the  Sik.  The  well 
from  which  one  of  these  streams  springs  bears  to-day,  as  it  did  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  name  of  Ain  Mfisa — "  the  Well  of  Moses." 

Kadesh  I  identify  as  Petra,  not  only  on  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  but  on  the  conclusive  evidence  furnished  by  the  Targumists  and 
Josephus  that  Bekam  was  the  ancient  Kadesh  and  the  then  modem  Petra. 
Of  the  contiguity  of  Kadesh  to  the  Mount  of  God,  the  Scriptural  records 
leave  us  no  room  for  doubting. 

It  will  possibly  be  objected  that  if  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Hor  were 
identical,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  people  of  Judsea  should  have  lost 
sight  of  that  fact,  and  that  the  recollection  of  Aaron's  death  on  the 
mountain  should  have  survived  the  memory  of  the  far  more  wonderful 
event  recorded  as  having  occurred  on  the  Mount  of  God. 

I  meet  this  objection  ("  Hebrew  Migration,"  pp.  330-333),  as  I  believe 
successfully,  though  I  cannot  here  even  summarise  my  argiunents.  We 
must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  only  too  palpable  fact  that  Sinai, 
wherever  situated,  to  all  appearances  fell  into  oblivion  after  the  settlements 
on  Uie  opposite  sides  of  the  Jordan.  No  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it,  and 
its  recollection  alone  survived  in  the  poetry  of  the  sacred  bards.  But  if  it 
was  in  the  peninsula  this  neglect  is  as  surprising  and  unaccountable  as  if 
it  was  in  Edom,  and  consequently  this  objection  presses  with  equal  weight 
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against  the  theories  of  those  who  identify  Jebel  AKlsa  and  Jebel  Serbal 
with  the  Mount  of  God  as  against  mine. 

It  will  also  be  objected  that  if  my  view  of  the  route  taken  by  the 
Israelites  be  correct,  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  become  still  more 
unintelligiUe.  My  reply  is,  that  although  a  considerable  period — ^forty 
years — elapsed  between  the  departure  from  Egypt  and  the  settlement  in 
the  Promised  Land,  there  ia  not  the  faintest  suggestion,  either  in  the 
Pentateuch  or  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Israelites  passed  that 
time  in  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  the  manner  popularly  assigned 
to  them. 

The  issue  here  raised  is  one  not  only  of  historical  interest,  but  of  deeply 
religious  importance.  If,  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  the  Israelities  were 
Divinely  led  to  their  future  home,  it  is  impossible  to  OTerrate  the 
mistake,  if  mistake  it  be,  of  alleging  that  during  the  long  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  departure  from  Egypt  and  their  arrival  in  the  Land 
of  Promise,  they  were  made  to  stray  from  place  to  place  within  a  r^on 
which  they  could  have  easily  quitted  within  a  week. 

According  to  my  construction  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus  the  Israelites 
arrived  at  Mount  Sinai — Hor,  within  a  month  after  quitting  Egypt 
(Numb.  XX,  1),  having  crossed  the  desert  of  the  Tlh  probably  by  Nakhl,  and 
Abiar  Alaimi  (Marah)  to  EHm— Elath,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  thence  northwards  up  the  Arabah.  They  were  there  hospitably 
received  by  the  Kenites  who  occupied  the  country  adjoining  Mount 
Hor  (Exod.  iii,  1).  Some  time  after  their  arrival  they  addressed  a 
request  to  the  King  of  Edom  to  be  permitted  to  pass  through  his 
territory  in  order  to  make  their  way  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 
This  request  was  refused  (Numb,  xx,  21).  Edom  came  out  against 
Israel  "  with  a  high  hand,"  and  the  further  advance  of  the  Israelites  was 
arrested  for  a  period,  the  length  of  which  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty,  and  Israel  "  abode  in  Eadesh  "  (Judges  xi,  17).  Subsequently 
and  jMTobably  when  the  "  forty  years  "  were  nearly  exhausted,  despairing  of 
being  permitted  to  pass  through  Edom,  the  Israelites  re-entered  the  Arabah 
from  Kadesh  (Petra),  and  having  *'  dwelt  long  enough  upon  this  mount," 
were  commanded  to  "turn  "  (Deut  i,  6, 7),  which  they  did,  and  "  to<A  "  their 
journey  into  the  wilderness  "by  the  way  of  the  Eed  Sea  "  (Deut.  ii,  1),  and 
having  passed  "  through  the  way  of  the  plain  "  (Arabah)  by  Elath  add  Ezion- 
gaber  (Deut  ii,  8),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  directed  their  steps 
northwards  by  the  eastern  border  of  Edom  to  Moab,  and  thence  across  the 
Anion  into  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 

This  may  appear  a  very  startling  version  of  "  the  forty  years'  wanderings 
in  the  desert."  I  cannot,  however,  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  originality. 
The  same  story  was  told  much  more  succinctly  nearly  three  thousand  yeais 
ago,  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.  The  authority  of  Jephthah  will  hardly 
be  called  in  question  (Judges  ii,  16-18). 

But  it  will  then  be  asked,  "  What  becomes  <^  the  famous  wanderings  ?" 
My  answer  is  that  the  belief  in  them  has  arisen  through  the  misconceptions 
entertained  in  later  ages  of  the  very  simple  and  intelligible  language 
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contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  These  misconceptions  hare  arisen  in  part  from 
misunderstanding  the  original  story,  by  gratuitously  assuming  that  the 
Israelites  spent  the  forty  years  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  in  part 
from  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are  supposed  to  mean 
"  to  wandw." 

Caleb  is  Represented  as  saying  that  *'  Israel  wandered  in  the  wilderness  ^ 
(Josh,  xiv,  10),  but  the  verb  used,  Jffah-laehy  literally  means  "to  walk," 
and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  marginal  note  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  Deuteronomy  zziii,  14,  '^  Thy  God  waUceth  in  the  midst 
of  thy  camp,**  and  by  Jephthah  when  he  stud,  ^'  Israel  walked  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  Bed  Sea^  (Judges  xi,  16).  This  word  is  frequently 
employed  in  Hebrew  to  signify  a  state  of  continuance,  thus  resembling  the 
French  verb  aUer. 

Again  in  Numbers  xiv,  33,  the  word  Rakryah  is  translated  ^  wander," 
though  the  translators  admit  in  the  margin  that  it  also  means  "feed."  The 
passage  simply  means  that  the  rising  generation  were  compelled  to  "  feed  " 
— that  is,  to  Hve— forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  until  their  disobedient 
parents  had  died. 

In  Numbers  xxxii,  13,  it  itf  said  that  God  "  made  them  wander  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,"  but  the  word  so  translated,  Noo^y^  when  used 
elsewhere  does  not  bear  this  interpretation,  but  simply  means  a  change  of 
movement  consequent  on  the  non-refdisatiou  of  the  object  originally 
prompting  it  (2  Sam.  xv,  20).  It  would  therefore  be  applicable  to  the 
change  of  route  forced  upon  the  Israelites  when  they  failed  to  secure  a 
passage  through  Edom,  and  after  a  long  delay  had  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
£lim-£iath,  and  thus  skirt  the  eastern  border  of  Edom.  The  word  does 
not  mean  an  objectless  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  an  unreasoning 
straying  in  a  region  from  which  the  strayers  were  presumably  unable  to 
find  their  way  out 

The  Psalmist  uses  (Ps.  cvii,  4, 40)  a  word,  Tah-yahj  which  has  been 
rendered  wander^  but  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  Abraham  employs  the 
same  word  when  telling  Abimelech  that  Gkxl  caused  him  to  "  wander " 
from  his  father's  house  (Gen.  xx,  13),  it  is  J4)parent  that  it  simply  means 
to  journey  in  search  of  an,  as  yet,  undiscovered  home. 

Those  who  quitted  Egypt,  save  the  nsing  generation,  never  entered  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  as  the  time  necessary  for  proceeding  from  that  coiintry 
to  the  land  of  Gilead  would,  imder  ordinaiy  circumstances,  have  been  but 
a  few  weeks,  the  conception  arose  in  later  times  that  the  forty  years  were 
passed  in  "  wandering  " — that  is,  in  straying — ^from  place  to  place  in  the 
desert.  But  there  was  nothing  in  t^e  records  taken  with  them  by  the 
Israelites  to  the  land  of  their  settlement  to  justify  that  conclusion.  They 
had  passed  "  forty  years "  in  the  detert^  but  so  they  termed  the  entire 
region  which  intervened  between  Egypt  and  their  future  home,  and 
necessarily  including  Kadesh  with  the  Mount  of  €k>d.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  time  was  passed  at  Eladesh,  but  this  fact  (Judges  ii,  17)  was  lost 
sight  of  centuries  afterwards,  and  the  belief  arose  that  the  time  passed  in 
the  desert  was  occupied  in  moving  objectlessly  about  from  one  place  to 
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another.  The  demonstration  that  the  Israelites  did  not  "wander"  is 
surely  more  consonant  with  a  belief  in  Divine  guidance  than  the  common 
assumption  that  they  acted  like  men  who  had  lost  their  way. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  most  interesting  and 
ancient  of  historical  enigmas  lies  in  the  identification  of  Elim,  the  place  of 
palm-trees,  with  Elath  or  Eloth,  equally  noted  for  its  palm-trees  and  its 
wells  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Coptic  monks  who  settled  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  chose  to  fancy  that  one 
of  its  mountains  must  have  been  the  Mount  of  Qod.  There  were  none  to 
deny  the  pretensions  thus  set  up,  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  they 
became  so  firmly  established  that  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  calling  them  in 
question.  Hence  inquirers  into  the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites  have 
always  started  from  the  postulate  that  the  released  captives  must  have 
entered  the  peninsula ;  hence  the  necessity  for  placing  Elim  somewhere  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  though  confessedly  no  place  corresponds  to 
it,  and  hence  the  final  necessity  of  taking  the  Israelites  from  one  of  the 
so-called  Sinaitic  mountains  up  to  the  table-land  of  the  T!h,  and  leaving 
them  there  without  any  attempt  to  trace  their  further  progress  until  at 
some  distant  period  they  are  found  at  Mount  Hor.  Let  this  entirely 
unsupported  assumption  of  the  Coptic  monks  be  discarded — an  assumption 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  every  allusion  to  the 
locality  of  Sinai  in  the  Biblical  records,  and  with  the  opinions  held  on  the 
same  subject  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  by  the  Crusaders — and 
the  story,  as  told  in  the  Mosaic  records,  becomes  perfectly  simple  and 
intelligible.  I  further  demonstrate  conclnsively  that  the  western  region  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  close  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptians 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  the  battle  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Amalekites  recorded  in  Exodus  xvii  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
been  fought  in  that  region.  The  Amalekites  were  to  be  found  in  Edoni, 
and  in  that  region  at  a  subsequent  period  the  Israelites  sustained  a 
defeat  at  their  hands  (Numb,  xiv,  45 ;  Deut  i),  and  it  was  they  who 
barred  the  route  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Promised  Land  (Numb,  xiii,  2). 
Josephus  constantly  identifies  the  Amalekites  with  the  Edomites. 

The  stations  of  the  Egyptian  Haj  between  Suez  and  Akabah,  as  given 
by  Major  Kitchener,  correspond  with  the  Biblical  account  of  the  journey 
of  the  Israelites  across  the  desert  to  Elim-Elath- Akabah  : — 1st  day,  En 
Nawater,  no  water  ;  2nd  day,  Jebel  Hosu,  no  water ;  3rd  day,  Nakhl, 
good  water  ;  4th  day,  Abu  Muhammed,  or  Er  Reis,  bad  salt  water ;  5t}i 
day.  Has  en  Nakb  ;  6th  day,  Akabah,  good  water.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  three  days'  journey  without  water  would  take  the  Israelites  to 
Nakhl  ;  the  next  day's  journey  to  Abu  Muhammed,  evidently  a  modem 
name,  which  £  identify  in  my  book  under  the  name  of  Abiar  or  Bir  Alaina 
with  Marah  and  its  bitter  water,  and  from  thence  it  was  two  days'  journey 
to  Akabah — the  Ailah  of  the  Romans,  the  Elana  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Elim-Elath  of  the  Hebrews. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  singularly  confirmatory  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  conclusion  in  placing  Eibroth-hat-taavah,  "  the  Graves  of 
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Liist,"  in  the  Arabah  between  Elim-Akabah  and  Mount  Hor — Sinai,  that 
in  the  map  of  the  lower  Arabah,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Kitchener,  a  marsh  with  the  name  Taavah  is  placed  about  a  day's  march 
from  the  head  of  the  gulf.  On  the  western  side  of  the  marsh  are  the 
remains  of  a  Bedawin  cemetery.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Bedawin  selected  so  strange  a  place  for  a  burial  ground  in  consequence 
of  any  ancient  tradition  still  clinging  to  it.  At  all  events  the  designation 
remains  unchanged  after  3,000  years — Kibroth-hat-Taavah,  "  the  cemetery 
of  Tavaah." 

J.  Baksr  Grxevr. 


A  PUZZLE  IN  JOSEPHUS :   TWO  GADARAS  OR  ONE  ? 

EvxR  since  I  prepared  my  work  on  "Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ,'* 
which  first  appeared  early  in  1874, 1  have  felt  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
with  regard  to  a  certain  passage  in  Joeephus,  and  its  solution  which  I 
subsequently  arrived  at  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  reached 
independently  a  similar  result.  These  notes  might  have  been  published 
long  ago,  except  that  I  hesitated  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not 
feel  competent  to  criticise  so  celebrated  an  editor  of  Josephus  as  Dindorf . 
The  difficulty  to  which  I  refer  will  be  best  represented  by  quoting  two 
passages  both  of  which  are  from  the  "  History  of  the  Jewish  War." 

1.  "  Vespasian  having  arrived  before  the  city  of  Gadara,  carried  it  on 
the  first  assault,  having  come  upon  it  while  it  was  destitute  of  an  efiective 
force.  On  entering  the  town  he  put  to  death  without  distinction  all  from 
youth  upward,  the  Romans  showing  compassion  to  none  of  adult  age,  as 
well  from  hatred  to  the  nation  as  in  recollection  of  the  outrages  committed 
against  Cestius.  The  city  itself  he  reduced  to  ashes,  all  the  hamlets  and 
small  towns  around  sharing  its  fate."    (3  "Wars,"  vii,  1.) 

2.  Vespasian  "broke  up  his  encampment"  at  Cesarea-on-the-sea 
that  he  might  proceed  to  Jerusalem  and  finish  the  war,  but  deemed 
it  "necessary  previously  to  reduce  what  remained  in  his  way,  that  no 
external  impediment  might  interfere  with  his  operations.  Accordingly 
he  marched  on  Gadara,  the  capital  of  Perea,  a  place  of  some  sti-ength^ 
which  he  entered  on  the  4th  of  the  month  Dystrus,"  corresponding  to 
the  24th  of  February.  No  battle  took  place  here,  for  by  a  preconcerted 
plan  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  disposed  for  peace  opened 
the  gates  secretly  and  welcomed  him  to  the  city,  while  those  who  were 
for  war  fled,  and  their  pursuit  led  at  last  to  the  engagement  before  Beth 
Enuabrin,  and  to  the  slaughter  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  opposite 
Jericho.  Vespasian  merely  placed  a  garrison  in  Gadara,  and  withdrew 
again  with  a  large  part  of  his  army  to  Cesarea-on-the-sea.  (4  "Warp,*' 
vii,  3,  4.) 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Gadara  referred  to  in  these  two 
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p  usages  was  one  and  the  same  place,  namely,  the  town  east  of  the  Jordan 
well  known  at  present  as  Um  Keis.  There  are,  however,  good  reasons  for 
sapposing  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  true. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  passage,  Gkulara,  which  is  called  a 
**  city,"  was  rednoed  to  ashes,  and  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  ;  the 
date  of  this  event  was  the  spring  of  the  year  a.d.  67.  • 

The  date  of  the  event  recorded  in  the  second  passage  was  the  spring 
of  the  year  a.d.  68 ;  in  fact,  there  was  hardly  an  interval  of  twelve  months 
between  the  two.  In  this  passage  Gadara  is  a  strong  city,  with  walls,  and 
with  a  numerous  population  that  was  divided  into  two  powerful  factions 
bitterly  opposed  to  each  other. 

There  is  thus  a  decided  contrast  between'the  circumstances  of  the 
place  as  stated  in  the  first  passage,  when  compared  with  those  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  second  passage,  which  leads  to  the  conviction  that  two 
distinct  places  are  meant. 

By  glancing  at  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  taking  of  Gadara,  as 
mentioned  in  the  first  passage  quoted,  we  find  that  Vespasian,  after  having 
collected  his  forces  at  Ptobmais  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  a.d.  67 
(3  '^  Wars,"  vii,  1),  moved  forward  with  the  purpose  of  invading  Galilee 
(ibid,^  vi,  2),  and,  apparently  with  his  entire  army,  reached  the  frontiers  of 
that  province  (t6uf.,  vi,  3).  His  position  can  be  indicated  approximately 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  Jewish  force  encamped  at  a  town  called 
Garis,  not  far  from  Sepphoris,  fled  when  they  heard  that  the  Romans 
were  approaching  and  were  "  on  the  point  of  attacking  them  ^  (ibid,y  vi,  3)l 

Vespasian's  march  must  have  been  in  an  easterly  or  rather  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Ptolemais.  Going  in  this  direction  he  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Galilee  (3  "  Wars,"  vi,  3).  It  was  then  and  there,  without  any 
time  having  intervened,  and  without  any  further  march  having  been  made, 
that  he  carried  the  city  of  Gadara  by  assault  (3  "  Wars,'*  vii,  1). 

Hearing  that  Josephus  and  the  Jews  had  rallied  in  Jotapata,  Vespasian 
ordered  a  road  to  be  made  through  the  rough  country  lying  between  his 
camp  (at  Gadara)  and  that  place,  when  he  moved  thither  his  whole  force, 
the  time  occupied  in  making  the  march  being  an  entire  day,  and,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention,  no  more  than  that  (3  "  Wars,"  vii,  3,  4). 

Vespasian  was  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
advance  with  the  utmost  caution.  To  have  taken  his  army  to  Gadara  east 
of  the  Jordan,  would  have  been  to  have  taken  it  through  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  country  several  days'  march  from  Ptolemais,  his  proper  base  of 
operations  and  supplies,  past  Tarichea,  a  powerful  city  of  the  enemy,  and 
where  subsequently  to  secure  it  a  great  battle  was  fought,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  even  to  strike  his  foes  with  terror  he  would 
have  attempted  such  a  rash  move  as  all  this  would  imply. 

When  Vespasian  captured  Gadara  east  of  the  Jordan  there  is,  in  the 
record,  no  hint  that  the  place  had  been  captured  by  him  before. 

Neither  is  there  in  the  record  any  hint  that  the  place  had  been  rebuilt, 
or  that  it  had  revolted,  both  of  which  must  have  been  true  had  Vespasian 
captured  it  twice  within  the  space  of  twelve  months. 
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The  people  of  the  place  which  Ye^asian  took  were  hostile  to  him,  and 
hence  thej  were  destroyed  ;  while  in  Gradara  east  of  the  Jordan  there  was 
such  a  large  party  in  his  favour  that  he  was  admitted  without  a  struggle. 

If  Gadara  east  of  the  Jordan  is  meant,  Yespaasoi  on  his  return  must 
have  marched  his  army  in  one  day  from  this  point  to  Jotapata,  a  thing 
which  is  simply  impossible. 

We  conclude  that  whatever  p^oe  may  be  referred  to  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  3  "  Wars,"  vii,  1  it  is  certain  that  Gadara,  now  known  as 
Um  Keia,  cannot  be  meant ;  on  the  contrary,  that  place  was  on  or  near 
the  frontiers  of  Galilee  at  a  point  east  or  south-east  of  Ptolemais,  and  at 
a  distance  of  an  ordinary  day's  march  from  Jotapata,  now  known  as  Jefat^ 
situated  half-way  between  Ptolemais  and  Tiberias. 

Gadara  ob  Gabara? 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  should  be  the  proper  reading  in  the 
text  of  Joeephus  in  3  "  Wars,"  vii,  1. 

In  the  *^  Life  of  Joeephus ""  we  find  a  city  in  Galilee  named  Gabara 
frequently  mentioned  as  playing  an  important  part  in  the  events  of  those 
times,  but  which  is  never  once  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  the  war ;  notice 
must  be  token  of  some  of  the  passages  where  this  name  occurs. 

Gabara,  Tiberias,  and  Sepphoris  are  referred  to  as  "  the  three  largest 
cities  in  Gralilee "  (1  "  Life,"  xxv),  and  that  they  were  so  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  called  upon  equally  to  furnish  their  respective 
complements  of  troops  (chap.  xl).  Gabara  was  friendly  to  John  of 
Gischala,  and  joined  his  party ;  hence  it  was  inimical  to  Josephus  and 
desired  his  destruction  (chaps,  xxv,  xlv). 

While  Josephus  was  at  Chabolo  watching  the  Romans  under  Placidus, 
Jonathan,  accompanied  by  others,  arrived  from  Jerusalem  and  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  them  at  Xaloth  (chap.  xliv).  This  Josephus 
refused  to  do  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  leave  Chabolo  defenceless. 
Jonathan  wrote  again  and  demanded  that  Josephus  come  to  him  at 
€k)baroth,  which  is  called  a  "  village "  (chap,  xlv),  while  he  himself, 
accompanied  by  his  party,  goes  thence  to  Japha,  Sepphoris,  Asochis,  and 
at  last  reaches  Gabara.  Meantime  Josephus  went  to  Jotapata,  "forty 
furlongs  distant "  from  Chabolo,  or  from  his  camp  near  that  place.  In  his 
reply  to  Jonathan,  Josephus  declines  to  go  either  to  Gabara  or  to  Gichala, 
but  to  any  other  of  the  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee 
he  was  willing  to  go  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear,  both  from  this  statement  and 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  he  did  not  decline  to  go  to  Ckibaroth. 

Having  placed  guards  on  the  road  leading  from  Gabara  to  Galilee  he 
repaired  to  Gabaroth,  which  he  reached  in  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,  having 
left  Jotapata  in  the  morning.  I  give  these  details  respecting  distances 
because  I  consider  them  valuable  helps  in  our  efiforts  to  identify  the 
localities  mentioned  (chaps,  xlvi,  xlvii).  In  front  of  Gabaroth,  which 
is  again  called  a  "  village,"  was  a  plain  where  the  party  of  Josephus  were 
assembled.    After  some  deliberation  Joeephus  determines  to  advance 
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'*  against  the  deputies,"  meaning  Jonathan  and  his  friends.  The  latter 
heard  of  his  approach,  and  withdrew  to  a  kind  of  citadel,  where  they  hoped 
to  entrap  Josephus  upon  his  arrival. 

From  details  given  in  chap,  xlviii  it  is  certain  that  Gabara  and 
Gabaroth  were  two  distinct  places,  one  being  always  called  a  "  city,"  and 
the  other  never  called  a  city  but  a  "  village  " — situated,  however,  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  which  have  been  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  place. 

Omitting  the  details  of  what  happened  at  Gabaroth,  Josephus  in  the 
end,  to  avoid  a  conflict,  mounted  his  horse,  and  directing  his  party  to 
follow  him,  rode  to  Sogana,  distant  twenty  furlongs  from  Gabara 
(chap.  li). 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  the  very  region  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  "  city  "  Gadara  mentioned  in  3  "  Wars,"  vii,  1,  we  find 
the  "  city  "  Gabara  brought  forward  in  the  record  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner,  and  we  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  change  the  reading  in  this 
passage  from  Gadara  to  Gabara. 

As  Gabara,  Tiberias,  and  Sepphoris  are  mentioned  together  in  chap. 
XXV,  and  again  in  chap,  xl,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  group  is 
meant  in  chap,  xv,  where  Josephus  says,  *'I  took  Sepphoris  twice, 
Tiberias  four  times,  and  Gadara  once."  The  reading  Gadara  here  must 
be  changed  to  Gabara. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said  it  appears — 

1.  That  the  place  referred  to  in  3  "  Wars,"  vii,  1,  as  Cradara  cannot  be 
the  place  now  known  as  Um  Keis  ; 

2.  That  the  reading  in  this  passage  should  be  Gabara,  and  not  Gbdara  ; 

3.  And  that  Gabara  and  Gabaroth  were  two  distinct  places. 

Sblah  Merrill. 
United  States  Consulate,  Jerusalem, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  APRIL  QUARTERLY  ST ATEMEhT. 

Mr.  Oliphakt's  interesting  paper  has,  unfortunately,  suffered  by  his 
absence  from  England,  which  leads  to  many  misprints  remaining  un- 
corrected. Of  these  the  most  important  are  Mukkraka  for  Mahrakah 
.  ("  place  of  burning  "),  Tsjin  for  Ijzim,  Bahlieh  for  D&lieh,  and  an  error 
of  the  omission  of  the  'Ain  in  the  Arabic  word  Kal*ah.  The  remains 
described  by  Mr.  Oliphant  are  similar  to  the  various  Byzantine  fragments 
which  occur  again  and  again  in  the  "  Memoirs,"  but  he  has  been  able  to 
confirm  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  my  discovery  of  a  synagogue  at 
Semmftka  by  the  recovery  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  over  a  tomb 
door  which  I  missed  in  1873. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  supported  by  Mr.  Tomkins  with  respect  to 
Kanana.    As  to  the  ruin  R&bdd  to  which  he  refers  (p.  68),  the  suggestion 
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ieems  to  me  very  possible  ;  but  Tell  'Ar^  is  hanlly  in  the  hills,  as  Mr. 
Tomkins  seems  to  say,  being  in  an  open  plateau. 

As  regards  Mr.  Birch's  papers  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  much. 
If  he  attaches  any  value  to  the  size  of  Sarum,  he  should  measure  its  area 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map.  I  may  note,  however,  that  Br.  Schliemann 
in  Troja  gives  us  a  city  of  Priam  of  40  acres,  and  a  later  Ilion  of  about 
100  acres.    Surely  Troy  was  a  less  important  place  than  Jerusalem. 

The  hypothetical  second  aqueduct  from  the  Yirgin^s  Fountain  to 
Siloam  has  left  no  known  traces  of  its  existence.  A  curious  point  in 
Mr.  Birch's  plan  is  that  he  apparently  joins  it  on  to  an  existing  channel 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  water  must  run  just  the  opposite  way 
to  that  in  the  real  existing  water  channel,  which  leads  from  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  to  the  gardens  in  the  Kedron. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  which  has  originated  the  idea  of  a  second 
aqueduct  is  that  a  short  tunnel  has  been  found  in  the  rock  just  north  of 
the  dam  which  closes  the  old  Pool  below  the  modem  Pool  of  Siloam.  This 
tunnel  I  have  seen  and  entered.  Its  lowest  part  is  considerably  higher 
than  any  part  of  the  Siloam  tunnel,  and  it  runs  rapidly  up  hill.  If  it  was 
ever  more  than  a  drain  it  was  probably  the  end  of  the  surface  channels 
which  existed  on  Ophel  in  1872^  but  which  are  now  destroyed  in  quarrying. 
The  level  precludes  the  idea  that  it  can  have  any  connection  with  the 
Virgin  8  Fountain. 

C.  RC. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  JULY  QUARTERLY  STATEMENT. 

Prof,  ffuir$  Paper.— I  am  glad  to  find  the  general  views  suggested  in 
"  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  and  in  my  paper  on  the  Exodus  (1883),  receive 
confirmation  by  a  skilled  geologist.  I  may  note  that  the  level  of  the 
sandstone  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  determined  by  us  in  1882  over  a 
considerable  distance,  which,  together  with  other  observations,  will  be 
found  noted  in  my  "  Memoirs." 

Dolmen  in  Bashan. — This  is  described  in  the  last  Quarterly  Statement 
as  a  large  example,  but  neither  in  height  nor  in  size  of  capstone  does  it  at 
all  approach  the  finest  Moabite  examples. 

Prof.  Sayce  on  Jerusalem. — I  had  not  gathered  from  the  sketch  that 
the  Temple-hill  was  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  town  in  Solomon's  time, 
nor  do  I  know  any  passage  in  ancient  writings  which  would  support  such 
a  theory. 

Kadesh.—  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  objections  which 
have  seemed  to  many  fatal  to  the  identification  of  Kadesh  Bamea  at  'Ain 
Blades,  which  Dr.  Trumbull  appears  to  consider  proven.  I  have  read 
Dr.  Clay  Trumbull's  book  carefully ;  it  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  as  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  move  Mount  Hor  and  Mount  Seir 
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from  east  to  west  of  the  Arabah,  it  is  clear  that  he  sees  the  difficultj 
arising  from  'Ain  Eades  being  so  far  west. 

Herr  Schick's  Paper, — In  some  details  this  agrees  with  the  views  of 
(General  Grordon ;  in  others  it  rej»*oduoe8  a  former  paper  by  the  same 
writer.  There  are  several  points  in  the  pi4)er  which  seem  to  require 
reconsideration.  Why  must  the  Stone  of  Bohan  be  ''  white  striped  V^  A 
confusion  seems  here  to  have  occurred.  Why  does  Bueimftt  mean  '*  door 
of  death  "  (£&b  el  Maut)  ?  According  to  the  Arabs  it  means  "  little  owls." 
Why  should  an  ordinary  boundary  cairn  of  the  Arabs  be  **  the  heap  of 
Htones  the  Israelites  placed  over  Achan?'*  llie  cairn  is  called  Esh 
Shemaltyeh,  "  northern/'  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Achan.  The  idea 
that  Beth  Samys,  Shemesh,  and  Som'a  are  the  same  place  was  originated 
by  Greneral  Crordon,  but  contains  two  errors.  First,  Beth  ^uoiys  is  well 
known  to  be  the  present  Hianeh,  the  Hebrew  Azmaveth ;  secondly,  Som'a 
("the  heap/'  spelt  with  an  *Ain)  has  no  connection  at  all  with  either 
Shemesh  or  Sam3rs.  There  are  several  unfortunate  misprints  in  this  part 
of  the  paper. 

Why  is  £n  Bogel  placed  at  Bir  E3r^b  ?  This  is  not  the  general  belief 
of  students.  Why  is  Lif ta  "  with  good  reason  "  identified  with  N^)htoah  ? 
There  are  many  objections  to  such  a  view,  philological  and  topographical 
Ephron  and  Ephraim  are  certainly  not  the  same  in  Hebrew,  the  first 
having  a  guttural  Ain.  The  name  Kubbet  Eahil  I  could  never  recover 
at  Herr  Schick's  site.  Ikb&la  is  a  Crusading  convent,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  find,  nothing  else. 

Mr,  Birch  on  Acra, — As  regards  this  paper  I  have  only  a  few  words  to 
say.  My  statement  as  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  view  regarding  Akra  was  duly 
verified  by  reference  to  the  map  which  accompanies  his  accoxmt  of  Ancient 
Jerusalem,  published  about  1847. 

Mr.  Birch  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  many  authorities  consider  that  two 
Akras  are  intended  in  various  passages,  one  being  the  hill  of  the  lower  city, 
the  other  the  Antonia  fort ;  and  as  Akra  is  only  a  Greek  term  meaning 
apparently  a  fortress  (as  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens),  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  Hebrew  Baris  (Birah)  may  not  be  in  some  cases  so  translated. 
The  LXX  reads  Akra  for  Millo.  As  regards  the  tomb  of  Uzziah,  there 
is  more  than  one  diflSculty  in  reconciling  the  accounts  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  but  my  argument  is  that  the  "  City  of  David  "  was  another 
name  for  Jerusalem  generally.  When  Ophel  came  to  be  inhabited  the 
name  may  be  supposed  to  have  included  Ophel,  but  this  is  quite  a  different 
matter  to  confining  ancient  Jerusalem  to  the  insignificant  space  south  of 
the  Temple.  Mr.  Birch  himself  quotes  passages  from  the  LXX  which 
agree  entirely  with  the  supposition  that  the  terms  Zion  and  City  of  David 
are  synonymous  with  Jerusalem  generally. 

As  regards  the  note  from  the  Tosiphta  quoted  by  Mr.  Birch,  I  think  it 
is  clear  from  the  context  that  R.  Akiba  was  not  referring  to  a  known  fact, 
but  constructing  a  theory.  If  bones  had  remained  in  the  tombs  under  the 
city,  Jerusalem  would  have  been  impure.  **  Hence  it  is  shown,"  ai^es  the 
Babbi,  that  some  underground  passage  must  have  existed  whereby  the 
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tombn  were  clearedi  B.  Akiba  was  supporting  his  unsound  theory  as  to 
purity  by  a  bold  invention  as  to  underground  passages,  being  forced  to 
admit  that  the  Royal  Tomb  was  (as  all  men  knew)  inside  the  city.  This 
kind  ol  argument  is  not  yet  extinct,  but  R  Akiba's  passage  had  no  more 
existence  in  fact  than  Mr.  Birch's  second  Siloam  aqueduct  As  to  the 
long  passage  from  Gibeon,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
authors  of  the  Pascal  Chronicle  knew  more  about  the  Tomb  of  David  than 
we  do.  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Birch  has  proved  my  references  to  be 
unverified,  although  Mr.  Fergusson's  view  as  to  Akra  are  not  the  same  in 
his  various  books  on  Jerusalem. 

C.  R  C. 


EMMAUS. 


The  identification  of  Urt^  with  Emmaus  seems  to  be  accepted  in  some 
quarters  as  "  proved  beyond  cavil  or  doubt "  (Quarterly  Statemetity  1883, 
p.  62).  At  the  risk  of  being  classed  among  "  cavillers,"  I  venture  to  give 
reasons  for  entirely  dissenting  from  the  proposed  identification.  In 
Quarterly  Statement,  1879,  p.  105,  I  endeavoured  fairly  to  summarise  the 
evidence  for  the  several  claimants  to  represent  Emmaus.  There  is  given  there 
a  quotation  from  Lightfoot,  who  proposed  to  identify  Etham  with  Emmaus, 
not  only  anticipating  Mrs.  Finn's  proposal,  but  giving  another,  and  I  think 
more  plausible,  support  for  it  than  she  has  done.    My  objections  are — 

(1)  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  "  the  bath  "  Mrs.  Finn  writes  of 
is  of  the  age  she  assumes — ^that  it  was  old  enough,  not  to  say  important 
enough,  to  give  its  name  to  a  place  known  to  Luke  and  Josephua 

(2)  The  existence  of  a  bath,  or  baths,  in  a  valley  down  which  flows 
abundance  of  water  is  not,  primd  facie,  a  thing  so  special  as  to  explain  the 
distinctive  name  of  a  village.  If  every  place  is  to  be  recognised  as  a 
possible  "  Emmaus ''  where  the  name  *'  Hamm&m  "  is  found,  we  shall  have 
plenty  to  choose  from.  Is  this  difierent  from  the  place  noted  in  '*  Memoirs," 
iii,  p.  94,  thus  % — "  Humm4m  Suleim4n — an  old  pool,  now  filled  up,  with  fine 
masonry  waUs,  and  s(»ne  pillar  shafts  lying  in  it.  It  is  in  the  valley  below 
Urtfis."  "An  aqueduct  from  it  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  supplied 
Birket  el  HummlUn  at  Jebel  Fureidis."  Here  are  two  spots  at  which  the 
name  occurs  in  this  same  valley.    And  see  the  "  Memoirs  "  passim, 

(3)  Etham  has  transmitted  its  name  from  the  days  of  Behoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi,  6),  and  is  still  known  as  'A in  'Atan.  What  evidence  is  there  that  it 
ever  was  "superseded  after  the  days  of  Solomon  by  that  of  *  Paradise  ? ' " 
{Quarterly  Statement,  1883,  p.  58.)  If  the  evidence  of  the  natives  is  of 
value  on  the  point,  the  name  is  still  "  Humm&m  Sideimdn,"  and  with  Urt^ 
preserves  the  memory  of  Solomon's  gardens  and  pools  uninterruptedly. 

(4)  Josephus  knew  the  site  of  Solomon's  gardens  (8  "  Ant,"  vii,  3),  and 
tells  us  "they  were  at  Etham  about  TO  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem." 
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He  knew  also  the  position  of  the  Roman  colony,  of  which  he  writes,  "  it  is 
called  Emmaus,  and  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  60  furlongs"  (7  "  BelL  Jud.," 
vi,  6).  Clearly  he  knew  nothing  of  the  name  Etham  having  been  superseded, 
and  he  did  not  suppose  it  the  same  as  Emmaus,  or  he  would  not  have  given 
the  two  names  thus,  at  different  distances  from  Jerusalem.  His  position 
of  Emmaus  is  the  same  as  Luke's,  showing  it  to  be  correctly  given.  His 
position  of  Etham  is  also  correctly  given,  as  measurement  show& 

(5)  Manifestly  the  Emmaus  of  Josephus  and  Luke  was  a  well-known 
place — "a  village."  Jerome  located  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  at  Nicopolia, 
though  surely  one  who  lived  so  long  at  Bethlehem  would  have  heard  of 
the  name  there,  had  it  been  known.  No  traces  of  villages  such  as  tombs, 
&c.,  seem  to  have  been  found.  MeshuUam,  who  lived  so  long  there 
apparently,  never  heard  the  name  as  that  of  a  village.  Urt&s  refers,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  to  the  old  gardens  of  Solomon,  and  is  not,  as,  e.g.^  Kolonieh, 
of  later  origin  superseding  Emmaus  ;  while  nothing  remains,  so  far  as  has 
yet  been  shown,  to  prove  that  the  place  ever  was  other  than  a  garden, 
with  "pools"  in  it,  and  that  there  ever  was  a  change  of  its  name  to 
Emmaus,  and  then  a  reversion  to  its  earlier  name.  Urtds,  Hummftm 
Suleim&n,  *Ain  Atan,  are  against  the  suggestion,  and  agree  in  one  ancient 
tradition. 

(6)  What  position  would  be  selected  for  a  Koman  colony,  it  would  be 
venturesome  to  attempt  to  decide.  It  is  not  likely  that  800  disbanded 
soldiers  would  be  very  modest  in  their  claims  n  a  land  conquered  and 
depopulated.  The  little  garden  of  Urtfts  would  certainly  suffice  for  but 
few  of  them.   Moreover,  Josephus,  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  tells  of 

.  the  planting  of  the  colony  at  **  a  place  called  Emmaus,  60  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem,"  tells  us  of  the  capture  of  "that  citadel  which  was  in 
Herod  ium."  Herodium  is  60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  ;  if  he  meant 
Herodium  in  both  places  why  did  he  not  say  so,  instead  of  introducing  the 
name  and  distance  from  Jerusalem  of  another  "place" — a  village  too 
(LukeX  not  a  walled  citadel  ? 

(7)  As  regards  El  Kubeibeh,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  be  the 
correct  distance  from  Jerusalem.  The  Crusaders  said  they  found  Uie  name 
of  Emmaus  there.  They  knew  of  Emmaus  Nicopolis,  and  its  acceptance 
by  Eusebius  as  the  Emmaus  of  Luke,  and  had  no  occasion  to  invent  the 
name.  The  name  of  a  colony  clings  to  the  place.  Three  miles  along  the 
Roman  road,  passing  through  El  Kubeibeh,  there  is  Wfidy  el  Hilmm&m,  and 
down  that  valley  is  Khurbet  el  Hilmmdm,  where  they  could  have  planted 
their  holy  place  had  they  not  found  the  name  where  they  said  they  did. 
Two  Roman  roads  cross  just  there ;  while  the  story  of  the  land  from 
the  days  of  Joshua  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  demonstrated  the  value  of 
holding  that  positions-communicating,  moreover,  as  it  did,  with  the  sea 
and  the  garrison  of  Caesarea. 

As  regards  Kurbet  el  Khamasa,  a  statement  of  its  claims,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added,  is  given  in  "  Memoirs,"  iii,  p.  36.  Between  it  and 
El  Kubeibeh  the  case  seems  still  to  lie. 

Arch.  Henderson. 
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11. 


All  readers  of  the  Qaarietiy  Statement  must  have  been  interested  bj 
the  account  of  Mrs.  Finn's  researches  in  the  Valley  of  Urtas  (January 
Number,  1883) ;  but  I  doubt  whether  many  were  convinced  by  her 
arguments  in  favour  of  identifying  that  place  with  Emmaus.  As, 
however,  Mr.  Meams  (January  Number,  1884)  refers  to  a  paper  of  mine 
July,  1881)  on  the  same  subject,  and  supposes  that  I  have  probably 
given  up  my  own  view  and  adopted  Mrs.  Finn's,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  point  out  why  Mrs.  Finn's  argument 
appears  to  me  inconclusive,  and  to  state  a  little  more  in  detail  my 
reasons  for  adhering  to  the  opinion  that  connects  St.  Luke's  Emmaus 
with  Eubeibet,  and  with  the  Wftdy  Buwai  stretching  down  to  Kolonieh. 

Mrs.  Finn's  case  rests  on  a  mistaken  inference  from  the  words  of 
Josephus  about  the  Galilee  Emmaus.  He  interprets  the  name  to  mean, 
pro  hoc  vice  J  HotweUs  C"BelL,"  iv,  1, 3).  But  he  certainly  does  not  intend  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  name  Emmaus  always  has  that  meaning.  The 
same  Hebrew  name  might  easily  have  different  Greek  equivalents,  and 
vice  vend.  Josephus  mentions  two  other  places  called  by  the  same  name, 
but  does  not  in  either  case  connect  the  name  with  Hamath,  or  Ehamath 
(Hot  Spring) ;  and  it  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  one  at  least  of 
those  places  (Nicopolis)  there  is  no  trace  of  there  ever  having  been  a 
hot  spring. 

This  particular  question  is  indeed  no  new  one.  Lightfoot  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  although  the  Galilee  Emmaus  derived  its  name  from 
its  hot  springs,  the  Gospel  Emmaus  could  not  do  so,  because  the  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Persian  translations  of  St.  Luke  begin  the  word  with  an  ^, 
and  the  Talmudists  write  the  Nicopolis  Emmaus  D^fc^t^*  ^®  concludes  : 
"  There  were  at  Emmaus  [Nicopolis]  noted  waters,  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  were  warm,  if  we  consider  the  usual  i^Titiug  of  the 
word  among  the  Talmudists."'  And  I  may  add  that  this  argument  is 
strengthened  by  the  recollection  that  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  probably 
the  Mishna,  were  written  at  Tiberias,  by  men  therefore  well  acquainted 
with  the  hot  springs  of  Hamath.' 

There  is  therefore  no  groimd  for  the  assumption  with  which 
Mrs.  Finn  sets  out,  that  the  interpretation  given  by  Josephus  to  the 
Ckdilee  Emmaus  is  to  be  extended,  or  has  any  application  to  any  other 
Emmaus.     In  that  particular  instance  Ammaus  represented  Jl^H*     ^^ 

a  second  case  it  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  D^fc^lDM*  ^^  *  third  it 
may  with  equal  propriety,  and  probably  does,  represent  JlSlttn* 

But  how  does  Mrs.  Finn  apply  her  inference,  assuming  it  to  be  correct, 
that  every  Emmaus  must  be  a  Hamath  ?  She  knows  that  there  are  no 
hot    springs  at    Urtas,   or  at  any    suitable    distance  from  Jerusalem. 

»  Lightfoot,  ii,  p.  871  j  cf,  ibid.,  p.  42. 
«  Jbid,,  p.  72. 
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She  does  not  suggest  (as  Mr.  Meams  does)  that  in  a  volcanic  country  hot 
springs  may  have  changed  to  cold.  But  noting  that  the  Arabic  Hamm&ni 
stands  for  artificial  hot  baths,  as  well  as  for  hot  springs,  she  argues  that 
Emmaus  may  have  been  employed  with  a  like  latitude ;  so  she  asked 
herself,  "  Were  any  baths  to  be  found  at  a  suitable  distance  ?*'  If  so,  there 
would  be  Emmaus.  The  copious  fountain  in  the  Urtas  Valley  attracted 
her  attention,  as  being  sufficient  to  supply  baths.  The  recollection  of 
once  visible  traces  of  baths  still  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  :  search  is 
made :  remains  of  extensive  and  luxurious  baths  are  brought  to  light, 
dating  very  probably  from  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great :  and  Mrs.  Finn 
concludes  that  she  has  found  Emmaus. 

But  with  all  deference  I  submit  that  just  as  every  Emmaus  was  not 
a  Hamath,  or  Hot  Spring,  so  every  discovery  of  Hammftm,  or  Baths,  is  not 
the  discovery  of  an  Emmaus.  That  there  were  Hammto  at  Urtas 
Mrs.  Finn  has  discovered  as  a  veritable  and  interesting  fact ;  a>nd,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  these  Hammdm  were  called  Hammdm,  But  that  the  village 
itself,  or  the  district,  was  ever  known  by  the  name  of  Emmaus,  or  even  of 
Hamm&m,  Mrs.  Finn  has  not  advanced  a  fragment  of  evidence.  Nay,  she 
has  not  shown  that  any  village  or  district  whatever  has  ever  been  called 
Hamm&m  because  artificial  baths  were  erected  there.  Of  course  baths 
cannot  but  be  called  baths,  but  every  place  that  has  baths  is  not  necessarily 
called  Bath.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  fact  that  baths  were 
found  at  Urtas,  and  that  they  were  suspected  to  exist  there  and  were  called 
(as  they  could  not  but  be)  HammAm,  to  prove  that  the  vallet/  or  village 
ever  bore  the  name  of  Hamm&m,  or  of  Emmaus. 

Mrs.  Finn  endeavours  to  fortify  her  claim  for  Urtas  as  the  Emmaus 
colony  of  Josephus,  by  suggesting  that  it  was  chosen  by  Vespasian  with 
a  view  to  keeping  a  watch  over  the  surviving  remnant  of  Jewish  fanati- 
cism at  the  fortress  of  Masada.  But  the  colonisation  referred  to  was  in 
no  sense  what  she  calls  it,  military.  It  was  a  grant  of  land  to  800 
duhaTided  veterans,  for  their  residence  and  possession  {aU  KaroiKfjo-ip). 

Thus  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  Urtas  crumbles  away  step  by  step. 
While  against  the  theory  there  are  one  or  two  matters  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration,  which  have  not  been  noticed. 

1.  Is  it  probable  that  the  splendid  and  "  Boyal "  baths  which  Mrs.  Finn 
describes,  and  which,  according  to  her  theory,  had  given  a  new  name  to 
the  valley,  a  name  under  which  the  valley  was  familiarly  known  in  the  days 
of  St.  Luke  and  of  Josephus,  should  have  been  so  completely  obliterated 
and  the  new  name  so  entirely  forgotten  by  the  days  of  St.  Jerome — ^that 
he,  living  close  by,  should  have  entirely  overlooked  it,  and  should  have 
ascribed  to  Nicopolis,  as  he  did,  the  honour  of  being  St.  Luke's  Emmaus  ? 

2.  Is  it  probable  that  Josephus,  alluding  to  a  place  so  notable, 
and  BO  near  Bethlehem^  should  have  called  it  ^*  a  district  60  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem?"  And  if  he  did  so,  is  it  probable  that  St  Luke  ^so,  who 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  history  had  illumined  the  famous  city  of 
David  with  a  new  and  imperishable  glory,  should  in  his  last  chapter  have 
spoken  of  a  village  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  that  city,  as  "  60  furlongs 
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from  JeruBalem,"  and  not  in  the  far  more  natural  way,  as  ''a  village  near 
Bethlehem  ? "  No  writer  would  speak  of  Clewer  as  a  *^  village  some  twenty 
miles  from  London,''  when  he  could  give  the  far  more  pointed  description 
"  close  to  Windsor." 

As  I  observe  the  fragile  nature  of  Mrs.  Finn's  alignments,  and  these 
dpriori  improbabilities  in  her  theory,  I  feel  that,  while  all  must  have 
thanked  her  for  her  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  (and  none  more 
so  than  myself,  who  recollect  a  very  pleasant  evening  spent  at  her  house 
at  Jerusalem  some  thirty  years  ago),  the  careful  searchers  for  Emmaus 
will  not  subscribe  to  the  title  of  her  paper  as  *^£mmaus  Identified  J* 

Let  me  now  state  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  district  (x^P^) 
of  Emmaus  which  Josephus  says  was  given  by  Vespasian  to  800 
disbanded  veterans,  lay  along  the  valley  that  has  Kolonieh  at  its  southern 
extremity,  and  that  the  village  (M»fU|)  spoken  of  by  St.  Luke  was  near 
the  head  of  that  valley  and  reaching  on  to  Kubeibeh. 

In  Joshua  xviii,  26,  we  read  of  a  certain  Mozah  ;  but  in  Hebrew  it 
reads,  with  the  article,  n^H  (Ham-Mdtsah),  and  it  is  represented  in  the 

LXX  by  *AfjL&a'a  (in  Codex  A.,  'AfU^ra ),  and  in  the  Vulgate  by  Amdsa. 
This  Mdtsah  is  named  in  the  connection  with  Mispeh,  Rekem,  and 
Chephira,  or  Haccephirah.  And  in  the  locality  where  the  acknowledged 
sites  of  these  places  are  found  there  is  still  existing  a  ruin  called  Khan 
Beit  Mizza ;  and  the  interchange  of  Yod  and  Vaw  is  so  frequent  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  thinking  that  Mizza  or  Mitsa  represents  the 
ancient  Mozeh,  Mdtsah,  or  Ham-Mdtsah.  Li  other  words,  this  ruin, 
Mizza,  represents  more  or  less  closely  a  place  called  in  the  LXX  *Afu»o-a, 
in  the  Vulgate  Amdsa. 

Is  anything  further  known  about  Mozeh  ?  The  Talmud  speaks  of  a 
certain  TKO>  sp^lt  as  Joshua  speUs  it.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  valley 
"  near  Jerusalem  "  and  "  below  Jerusalem,"  to  which  the  Jews  resorted  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
two  willow  branches  which  each  worshipper  was  expected  to  cany  on 
that  occasion,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  it  bore  the  name  of  Kolonieh. 
(Smith's  "Die.  of  Bib.,  S.V.,"  Mozah,  Cespari,  §  191 ;  Lightfoot,  vol.  i, 
976.)  But  the  ruin  Beit  Mizza,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  represents 
the  ancient  Amosa,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  only  place  anywhere 
near  Jerusalem  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kolonieh.  There  is  there- 
fore good  reason  for  regarding  Beit  Mizza  as  representing  the  Talmudic 
Mozah,  and  if  so,  the  Mozah  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Talmud  are  the  same. 
In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  observed  that  Furst  (without  reference 
to  the  History)  derives  the  name  from  HSD  ^  ^<^^>  ^^^  interprets  it 
^  the  place  of  reeds,"  Certainly  willow  might  well  be  looked  for  in  "  the 
place  of  reeds." 

We  have  now  then  arrived  at  a  further  step  in  our  aigument  We 
have  found  that  the  AmOsa  of  Joshua  became  a  colony.  No  one  can  fail, 
however,  to  see  how  near  the  name  'AfMxra,  or  Amdsa,  comes  to  'A/i/ioovr,  or 
Anuoaua    And  when  we  read  in  Josephus  that  Vespasian  gave  a  district 
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(xaeiov)  to  800  disbanded  veterans  for  their  possession  and  residence 
(tls  Korotxi/o'iv),  and  when  he  farther  gives  this  district  the  name  of 'A/u/ioovr, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that  *A/ufiaovr  is  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  ancient  'AfA^a,  or  Motzah,  and  with  the  Kolonieh  of 
the  Talmud. 

The  difficulty  now  presents  itself  that  Josephus  says  Ammaus  is 
60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  whereas  Kolonieh  is  about  36.  But  a 
little  consideration  suggests  that  as  Josephus  speaks  of  a  district  (x«pu>y) 
to  be  divided  among  800  men  for  a  permanent  residence,  one  end  of 
this  district  may  have  abutted  on  the  great  Roman  road  to  Joppa 
(at  Kolonieh),  and  the  other  end  may  have  been  three  or  four  miles 
further  from  Jerusalem,  and  altogether  away  from  that  road.  And 
while  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  would  form  the  nucleus  of  any  growing 
population,  and  would  soon  develop  into  a  new  town,  and  swallow  up 
all  recollection  of  a  former  state  of  things,  the  original  village,  which  gave 
its  name  perhaps  to  the  valley,  may  have  been,  when  the  cdony  was  first 
placed  thercj  at  the  distance  named  by  Josephus.  Few  things  are  more 
observable  than  such  a  shifting  of  population  and  names,  when  villages 
and  hamlets  are  changed  into  towns  by  some  wave  of  circumstance. 

Once  more :  If  M6t8ah,  AmOsa,  Ammaus,  was  the  name  of  a  district,  the 
ruin  Beit  Mizza  may  be  the  southernmost  trace  of  the  old  name,  and  the 
original  village  (KOfirf)  may  have  been,  in  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  extending  beyond  it.  Here  the  Crusading  tradition  comes 
to  our  aid.  For  though  that  tradition  may  have  no  authority  as  such,  yet 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  the  Crusaders  to  place 
Enmiaus  at  Kuriah  Enab  on  the  Jaffa  road,  and  the  fact  that  the  tradition 
harmonises  with  and  helps  to  reconcile  the  other  data,  give  it  some  real 
weight.  According  to  this  tradition  Kubeibeh  is  the  village  Emmaus. 
It  may  have  been  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  village  ;  if  so,  the  two 
disciples  on  that  famous  Easter  Day  would  descend  into  *'  the  valley  near 
Jerusalem  "  just  at  the  point  over  which  Bei|  Mizza  now  stands,  would 
pursue  its  course  northward  and  westward,  and  as  they  reached  its  head 
would  be  at  the  end,  or  near  the  end,  of  their  memorable  journey. 

One  conclusion  is  indisputable,  that  no  other  location  of  St.  Luke's 
Emmaus  could  by  any  possibility  combine  so  many  rays  of  light  as  con- 
verge upon  the  W&dy  Buwai  from  Joshua,  the  Talmud,  Josephus,  existing 
names,  and  Crusading  tradition. 

R  F.  Hutchinson. 


THE  SITE  OP  ZION. 


Another  perusal  of  Captain  Conder's  article  on  this  subject  has  led  me 
to  think  that  he  has  altogether  misapprehended  my  views  about  the  size 
and  position  of  the  pre-exilic  Jerusalem,  and  has  further  overlooked  the 
necessary  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  Siloam  Inscription.    At  the 
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risk,  therefore,  of  threshing  the  old  com  over  again,  I  write  a  few  lines, 
which  will,  at  any  rate,  I  hope,  make  my  own  meaning  clear. 

The  Siloam  tunnel  is  cut  through  the  south-eastern  hill  of  modem 
Jerusalem,  the  so-called  Ophel,  and  it  is  towards  the  lower  or  south-western 
end  of  it  that  the  famous  inscription  is  engraved.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  tunnel  is  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (viii,  6), 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  that  the  conduit  made  by  Hezekiah  was  the 
second  tunnel,  which  led  from  the  Upper  Pool  of  Siloam,  or  the  Lower 
Gihon,  to  the  Lower  Pool  of  Siloam.  Other  scholars  believe  that  the 
Siloam  tunnel  itself  is  the  one  that  was  made  by  Hezekiah.  Whether 
they  or  I  are  right  is  of  no  consequence  for  the  present  argument :  in 
either  case  we  now  know  the  exact  position  of  the  hill  through  which 
Hezekiah's  aqueduct  was  excavated.  It  is  the  so-called  Ophel,  or  south- 
eastern hilL 

Now  we  have  two  accounts  in  the  Bible  of  the  constmction  of  this 
aqueduct.  One  is  in  2  Elings  xx,  20,  which  does  not  state  where  it  was 
precisely  that  it  was  made ;  the  other  is  in  2  Ghron.  xxxii,  30,  which  tells 
us  that  Hezekiah  "  directed  the  waters  of  the  upper  Gihon— or  Virgin's 
Spring — to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David."  Consequently,  the  tunnel 
which  starts  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  south-eastern  hiU,  and  ends  on 
its  western  slope,  must  run  through  the  site  on  which  the  city  of  David 
stood,  and  this  site  must  be  the  south-eastern  hilL  I  see  no  escape  from 
this  conclusion.  Furthermore,  we  have  the  explicit  statement  in 
2  Samuel  v,  7,  that  the  city  of  David  was  built  on  Zion.  The  hill  of  Zion, 
therefore,  was  the  south-eastern  hilL 

So  much  for  Captain  Conder's  theory  of  the  position  of  Zion.  The 
Siloam  Inscription  has  virtually  settled  the  dispute.  It  also  settles  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  hill  of  Zion  extended  across  the  deep  Tyropoeou 
valley — a  rather  remarkable  feat  one  would  have  imagined  for  a  single  hilL 
Hezekiah's  conduit  ended  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  of  David,  while 
the  two  Pools  of  Siloam  are  on  the  western  slope  of  the  south-eastern  hill ; 
accordingly,  the  city  of  David,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  could  not 
have  extended  across  the  gorge  to  the  west  of  it  The  Tyropoeon  Valley, 
therefore,  must  be  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  into  which  the 
western  gates  of  Zion  opened. 

When  this  conclusion  is  reached,  it  follows,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that 
Ophel  is  only  the  northern  portion  of  the  south-eastern  hilL  In  my 
former  paper  I  blundered  over  the  account  given  by  the  chronicler 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14)  of  the  wall  built  by  Manasseh,  owing  to  my  not 
perceiving  that  the  Gihon  he  mentions  was  the  Lower  Gihon,  or  Pool  of 
Siloam.  Manasseh  began  his  wall  "  outside  the  city  of  David,"  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  but  also  somewhat  to  the  south  of  it,  at  the 
point  where  the  "  gorge  "  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom  met  the  ruikhaLy  or  valley 
of  the  Kidron.  From  this  point  it  ran  northwards  as  far  as  the  fish-gate, 
where  it  turned  to  the  east  and  "  compassed  about  OpheL"  I  suspect  that 
"  the  broad  wall "  spoken  of  by  Nehemiah  (iii,  8 ;  xii,  38)  formed  part  of  it. 

Pre-exilic  Jerusalem,  accordingly,  consisted  of  two  hills  only :  the  south- 
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eastern,  or  Zion,  the  northern  "  ezcreecence  **  of  whidi  was  turned  Ophel — a 
name  which  implies  an  '*  excrescence  "  on  another  hill,  and  not  the  whole 
hill  itself — and  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  Jebnsite  city  stood.  Until  it 
was  levelled  by  Simon  the  Hasmonean,  the  highest  point  of  Zion  dominated 
Moriah,  which  will  explain  why  the  Jebusite  redoubt,  or  protecting  fortress, 
was  built  here,  and  also  why  David  erected  here  lus  palace  and  barracka 
From  the  time  of  Solomon  onwards  the  south-eastern  part  of  M(»riah  was 
occupied  by  the  palace  and  temple  where  the  court  (^cials  and  guards  as 
well  as  the  priests  lived  ;  the  rest  of  Moriah  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Jebusites  and  fcnreign  merchants  who  filled  the  bazaars  on  the  north 
and  west 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Captain  Conder,  with  his  mind  full  of  the 
Temple  area  of  the  Herodian  epoch,  has  never  realised  that  it  was  this 
amalgamation  of  the  old  Jebusite  town  and  its  Jewish  suburb  which  I 
meant  by  pre-exilrc  Jerusalem.  Otherwise  he  would  never  have  imagined 
that  I  confined  **  the  capital  of  Syria  in  DavidlB  time  "  to  an  area  of  only 
15  acrea  He  himself  tells  us  (in  his  *^  Handbook  to  the  Bible  ")  that  the 
building  space  on  Moriah  amounted  to  35  acres,  and  this  has  to  be  added 
to  the  15  acres  before  we  have  an  approximate  measure  of  the  sise  of 
Solomon's  city.  My  impression  is  that  the  Jewish  suburb  itself,  though 
we  are  told  only  15  acres  in  extent,  was  no  smaller  than  the  Hebron 
which  was  for  seven  years  the  capital  of  David.  The  Jerusalem  of  David's 
later  years  would  not  be  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  rival  capital  of 
Ammon. 

Captain  Conder  thinks  that  his  views  as  to  the  size  of  pre-exilic 
Jerusalem  are  supported  by  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  where  it  is  said  (vii,  4) 
that  "the  dty  was  large  and  great,  but  the  people  were  few  therein." 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  not  read  on  to  the  next  chapter.  Had 
he  done  so  he  would  have  seen  what  Nehemiah^  statement  really  means. 
Here  (viii,  1)  we  learn  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  itself, 
but  also  of  the eountry  round  about,  "gathered  themselyes  together  as  one 
man  into  the  square  that  was  before  the  water-gate,**  and  there  listened 
to  Ezra,  while  he  read  the  Law.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  ih&t  the 
city  seemed  "large  and  great"  to  them.  Captain  Conder  has  foigotten 
the  infinite  capacities  of  Orientals  for  packing  themselves  together  in  a 
small  space  :  had  he  slept  with  the  f eDahin  of  Palestine  as  often  as  I  have 
done,  I  think  he  would  have  understood  how  it  is  managed. 

A.  H.  Sat€K. 


"AS  THOU  COMEST  UNTO  ZOAR." 

EvxRT  new  discovery  in  Bible  lands  tends  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
Bible  text ;  and  every  fresh  illumination  of  the  Bible  text  in  the  light  of 
later  Biblical  research  is  almost  sure  to  give  added  meaning,  as  well  as 
addod  clearness,  to  both  text  and  context    There  is  always  a  positive 
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gain  in  finding  ont  jast  what  was  originally  declared  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  howeyer  the  recent  disdoanre  may  damage  or  destroy  the 
venerable  inteipretation  of  centarie&  ,  A  fresh  illustration  of  this  truth 
IB  furnished  in  the  light  thrown  on  yarious  passages  in  the  Pentat^ich, 
by  the  now  better  understanding  of  the  prominence  attaching  to  the 
Qreat  Wall  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus. 

Take,  for  example,  that  passage  in  Genesis  xiii,  10,  which  pictures  the 
Jordan  Valley,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot :  *'  And  Lot 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  Uie  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well 
watered  eyeiywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Qomorrah, 
eyen  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoar."  Why  "  Zoar,**  of  the  Jordan  Valley  region,  should  here  be 
named  in  conjunction  with  ''  the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  long  been  a  puzsU 
to  the  Oonmientators.  A  fayourite  mode  of  solyii^  the  difficulty  has 
been  by  re-shaping  the  passage,  so  as  to  connect  the  approach  to  "  Zoar  " 
with  *'  Sodom  and  €k>morrah "  (see,  e.g.f  Vatablus,  A.  Lapide,  Bochart, 
Poole,  Houbigaut,  Bush,  et  cd.) ;  but  that  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what 
migAt  have  been  a  diluted  meaning  ol  the  passage. 

The  Syriac  yersion  reads  "Zoan"  [of  Lower  Egypt]  for  "Zoar." 
That  would  make  the  sense  clearer,  if  only  the  change  could  be  justified. 
Modem  discoyeries  in  Egypt  haye,  however,  brought  out  an  ancient 
name  of  a  locality  in  that  land,  which  comes  nearer  to  "Zoar"  than 
"Zoan;"  namely:  "Zar,"  or  "Zar"  (or  Tar,  or  Tor,  as  it  would  be 
literally,  since  there  is  no  "z"  in  the  Egyptian).  Already,  several 
scholars  have  proposed  the  reading  of  "  Zor  "  for  "  Zoar,"  in  the  passage 
referred  to ;  but  this  leaves  still  unsettled  the  questions :  Where  was 
Zor  in  Egypt  ?  and  Why  should  Zor  have  such  mention  in  the  description 
of  the  Jordan  Valley?  It  is  to  those  questions  that  I  now  essay  an 
answer. 

Zor,  or  Zar,  or  Zal  (in  the  plural  Zam  or  Zalu),  was  a  designation, 
not  of  a  city  or  town,  but  of  the  border-land  of  Eastern  Lower  Egypt, 
which  of  old  was  shielded  by  the  Great  Wall,  stretching  across  that 
desert  frontier  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  word 
itself  signifies  the  "strong  place,"  the  "fortified  place,"  or,  as  it  might 
be  rendered,  the  ^'walled  land."  Brugsch,  who  has  done  so  much  in  dis- 
closing the  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  says  of  the  meaning  of  this  word 
(although,  by  the  way,  he  has  been  misled,  by  some  of  its  applications, 
into  the  belief  that  its  use  was  at  times  limited  to  a  single  city  of  the 
border  region,  instead  of  applying  uniformly  to  the  border  region  as  a 
whole) :   "  Zar    .   >.    .    possesses  the  same  signification  as  its  Coptic 

derivation  {'TO^,  *^0A^,  •ffOJg^,  'WO^l,  "TtOg^e,  •tfOXOg^e), 
'  brave,  strong,  strength,  a  fortified  place.'  ...  It  therefore  follows 
that  a  country  called  Zar  must  signify  a  *  country  fortified  by  forts  for 
its  defence.' "    (See  Brugsch's  "  Diet.  Geog.,"  p.  997.) 

Beferences  to  this  region  Zor  are  frequent  in  the  papyri,  and  on  the 
sculptured  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  all  going  to  show  its  location 
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within  the  Qreat  Wall,  and  it8  population  as  including  the  foreign  residents 
of  Egypt ;  such  as  the  Hebrews  in  their  land  of  '*  Goshen,"  and  the  Shasoo, 
or  Bed  Veen,  in  their  border  camping-ground,  the  "  Succoth."  The  Great 
Wall  itself  is  often  called  the  "Khetamoo  of  Zar,''  the  *' Fortifications  of 
the  Strong  Land."  The  region  just  westward  of  the  Great  Wall  is  desig- 
nated on  the  list  of  Nomes  at  Phihe,  as  Ta-m-Zaniy  the  *'  Land  of  Zaru," 
or  the  "  Land  of  the  Fortifications."  The  Egyptian  official  in  charge  of 
that  region  is  called  Mer-Kket-ZaX^  "Superintendent  of  the  Fortress  of 
Zal ; "  and  again,  Her-petoo,  "  Head  of  the  Foreigners."  From  this  root 
Zor  it  is  probable  there  comes  Massor  as  a  designation  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  again  Mitzraim,  the  Two  Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower. 

Zor  was  the  garden  land  of  Egypt  "  The  best  of  the  land  "  was  there 
in  the  days  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii,  6),  and  so  before  and  after.  A  gn^ihic 
picture  of  it  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  not  far  from  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  is  given  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  letter- writer's  description  of  the 
treasures  and  attractive  surroundings  of  one  of  its  chief  cities.  The 
"Letter  of  Panbesa,"  as  translated  by  Goodwin,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Records  of  the  Past "  (Vol  VI,  pp.  11-16) ;  but  I  quote  from  the  freer 
and  more  pictorial  rendering  of  Brugsch  ("  Hist  of  Egypt,"  II,  100-102) ; 
"  Nothing  can  compare  witii  it  in  Uie  Theban  land  and  soil  [in  Upper 
Egypt].  ...  It  is  pleasant  to  live  in.  Its  fields  are  full  of  good 
things,  and  life  passes  in  constant  plenty  and  abundance.  Its  canals  are 
rich  in  fish,  its  lakes  swarm  with  birds,  its  meadows  are  green  with 
vegetables,  there  is  no  end  of  the  lentils ;  melons  with  a  taste  like  honey 
grow  in  the  irrigated  fields.  Its  bams  are  full  of  wheat  and  durra,  and 
reach  as  high  as  heaven.  Onions  and  sesame  are  in  the  enclosures,  and  the 
apple-tree  blooms.  The  vine,  the  almond-tree,  and  the  fig-tree  grow  in  the 
gardens.  .  .  .  Plenty  and  abundance  are  perpetual  in  it  He  rejoices 
who  has  settled  there." 

Here  was  a  "  garden  of  the  Lord,"  an  earthly  paradise,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  familiar  with  it.  Abraham  and  Lot  had  been  within  its 
borders.  The  self -exiled  Hebrews  could  never  forget  it  as  their  old  home. 
When  they  were  out  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  their 
hearts  went  back  after  its  luxurious  abundance,  and  their  lustful  cry 
was  :  "  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  [in  the  land  of 
Zor]  freely  ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlic  ;  but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away  [we  are  famishing]:  there 
is  nothing  at  all,  beside  this  manna,  before  our  eyes  [no  other  food  to  be 
seen]."  The  pictures  of  Zot  are  alike,  whether  dcetched  by  Egyptian  or 
by  Hebrew  pens. 

Now  if,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  by 
Moses  (with  the  aid  of  whatsoever  documents,  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
or  long  earlier,  were  available  to  him)  during  the  period  of  the  wander- 
ings, is  it  not  every  way  natural  to  find  him  comparing  the  rich  and 
tropical  fertility  of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley,  which  the  Israelites  did  not 
yet  know  from  personal  observation,  with  the  paradise  of  Zor  in  Lower 
Egypt,  which  was  so  familiar  to  them  ?  What  more  effective  comparison 
could  he  have  chosen  ? 
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There  are  frequent  gUmpeee  in  the  Book  of  Geneedfl  of  the  primary 
application  of  its  ethnical  teachings  to  those  for  whom  it  was  originally 
prepared.  This  reference  to  Lof  s  choice  would  seem  to  be  one  of  these. 
Moses  is  picturing  Abraham  and  Lot  on  the  bleak  and  rugged  hillsides 
of  Judah,  looking  down  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  its 
tempting  display  of  unfading  bloom  and  beauty.  In  making  vivid  his 
portraiture  to  the  Israelites,  his  description  is  as  though  he  had  said, 
^'  That  scene  before  the  eyes  of  Lot  was  a  rare  one.  The  Jordan  Valley 
is  even  now  a  lovely  region.  You  may  be  tempted  to  think  of  it  as  only 
ft  slight  improvement  on  these  Negeb  w&dies  southward  from  it,  with 
their  scanty  vegetation  and  their  partial  water  supply ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  land  from  this,  and  in  the  days  of  Lot,  before  any  portion  of 
it  was  laid  waste  by  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  that 
▼alley  was  like  the  place  of  places  in  all  the  world  of  your  knowledge. 
It  was  as  weU  watered  everywhere,  and  as  fertile  in  consequence,  as  that 
earthly  paradise  which  was  your  old  home  in  Lower  Egypt  It  stretched 
out  before  the  eyes  of  Lot,  as  the  Egyptian  Delta  stretches  out  before 
those  who  enter  Zor,  through  the  desert  gateways  of  the  Qreat  Wall, 
frooi  tiie  eastward.'' 

That  was  a  oomparison  which  every  Hebrew  who  had  come  out  of 
Egypt  could  recognise  and  appreciate.  And  when  it  was  added  that, 
under  those  circumstances,  "Lot  chose  him  all  the  pJain  of  Jordan,'' 
while  Abraham  moved  Negebward,  and  was  afterwards  a  dweller 
"between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  between  the  border  limits  of  Canaan 
and  Egypt,  many  of  those  longing  Hebrews  must  have  felt,  that  Lot 
showed  more  worldly  wisdom  than  Abraham  in  his  choosing.  With 
this  understanding  of  their  ancestral  history,  the  Israelites  were  prepared 
to  consider  more  intelligently  the  recorded  consequences  of  the  choice 
of  ease-loving  Lot;  as  over  against  the  choice  of  patient  and  trustful 
Abraham,  with  its  assured  results  to  his  countless  children  in  the  faith. 

The  difference,  in  the  Hebrew,  between  the  words  Zor  ("^"^S)  and 
Zo^ar  ("^jhS)  is  that  of  a  single  letter  (y).  The  Rev.  Henry  Greorge 
Tomldns  (whose  recently  expressed  desire  for  light  on  the  location  of 
Zor  has  immediately  prompted  me  to  this  article)  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  ^  the  Hebrew  word  exactly  suits "  the  Eg3rptian  name  ;  but, 
possibly,  he  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  Egyptian  writer,  not  having 
an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ^ayn^  would  have  written  Zo'ar  the 
same  as  Zor.  A  Hebrew  writer,  however,  might  have  observed  the  dis- 
tinction, had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  If  is  certainly  fairer  to  suppose  that  a 
later  copyist,  more  familiar  with  Zo'ar  in  the  Jordan  Valley  than  with 
Zor  in  Lower  Egypt,  erred  in  a  change  of  the  letter  accordingly,  than  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  whole  passage  was  originally  written  so 
clumsily  as  to  require  its  reconstruction,  in  order  to  make  its  sense  plain, 
as  |u>  many  commentators  have  argued. 

A  second  reference  to  this  locality,  with  the  same  error  in  tran- 
scription, would  seem  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy  xxxiv,  3,  where  the 
Land  of  Promise  is  described  as  it  stretched  out  before  the  eyes  of  Moses 
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from  the  heights  of  Pisgah.  **  And  the  sonth,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley 
of  JerichO)  the  city  of  palm-trees,  mito  Zoar,"  is  the  present  reading. 
The  apparent  prominence  here  giren  to  the  small  city  of  Zoar  as  a 
noteworthy  hoandary  limit,  is  dearly  not  in  keeping  with  the  other 
statements  of  the  inspired  description ;  but  when  '^Zor,"  or  the  eastern 
border  of  Lower  Egypt^  is  recognised  in  this  *^  Zoar,**  the  consistency  is 
manifest.  ^  Moses  went  np  from  the  plains  of  Moab  nnto  the  mountain 
of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pifl^ah,  that  is  orer  against  Jericha  And  the 
Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan.*  That  took  in 
Israel's  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  as  he 
stood,  and  marked  the  northerly  limits  of  the  Land  on  the  western  sida 
''And  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manassah."  That 
swept  downward  through  Galilee  and  Samaria.  ''And  all  the  land  of 
Judah  onto  the  utmost  sea.*'  That  included  the  territory  of  Judah  and 
of  the  Philistines,  in  6ront  of  Moses,  from  the  Dead  Sea  westerly  to  the 
Mediterranean.  "  And  the  south."  That  was  the  Negeb,  from  Beersheba 
to  Kadesh-bamea,  at  his  left  hand.  "And  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar ;"  or,  more  accurat^y,  "And 
the  circle  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  "  Zor." 
That  marked  a  sweep  from  the  beautiful  Jordan  Valley,  at  his  feet,  far 
away  south-westerly  to  the  borders  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  limits  of  the 
Land  of  Promise  in  that  direction.  Is  not  the  reasonableness  of  this 
rendering  obvious  ? 

It  may  be  mentioned  just  here,  that  a  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Zoar  in  its  suggested  site  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  has  been  the  fact  that  that  point  was  not  visiUe  to  Abimham  and 
Lot  on  the  one  side  of  the  Jordan,  nor  to  Moses  on  the  other  side,  from 
their  summits  of  observation  severally.  But  if  Zoar  is  fo«nd  to  be  not 
mentioned  in  either  instance,  its  site  can  be  decided  impart  from  any  such 
supposed  difficulty. 

And  is  it  not  fair  to  suggest,  also^  that "  Zor"  was  meant  instead  of 
"  Zoan ''  in  the  references,  in  Psalm  Ixviii,  12,  43,  to  the  marvels  wrought 
in  Lower  Egypt?  The  Ten  Plagues  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of 
Zoan,  nor  to  the  immediate  suburbs  of  any  one  city.  Their  sweep  was 
peculiarly  "  the  field  of  Zor,*  the  r^on  westward  from  the  Great  Wall 
of  Zor — as  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  would  view  it  It  would  certainly  seem 
a  very  natural  way  of  recalling,  from  Palestine,  that  series  of  miracles  in 
the  Egyptian  Delta,  to  say  of  God's  wonder-working  in  behalf  of  His 
ancient  people : — 

"  Marvellous  things  did  He 
In  the  sight  of  tLeir  fathers. 
In  the  Land  of  Egypt, 
In  the  Field  of  Zor.'* 

Bmgsch  is  clearly  not  justified  in  daiming  Hiat  he  finds  in  an  ancient 
papyrus  the  very  phrase  *** sachet  Zoarij^  the  'field  of  Zoan,***  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  phrase  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^sadeh  Zoan ;"  as  will  be  seen 
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by  an  examination  of  the  hieroglyphs  whioh  he  cites  in  support  of  that 
claim  (see  his  '*  Oeog.  Diet,"  p.  992).  To  make  his  point,  he  arbitrarily 
translates  the  quite  general  determinative  of  the  ihxee  upright  reeds  into 
the  special  word  sochet  (sekheC)  ^  a  field,"  and  then  adds  the  propodtiou. 
In  fact,  while  he  does  not  find  the  phrase  "  field  of  Zoan  "  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, Bmgsch  does  find  there  the  phrase  **  field  of  Zaru,"  or  "  field  ol 
Zor  "  (see  "  Gteog.  Diet,"  p  993),  as  clearly  applicable  to  the  region  of  the 
Eastern  Delta. 

This  whole  inquiry  gives  another  illustration  of  the  value  of  Biblical 
geography  as  an  aid  to  Biblical  exegeei& 

H.  Clat  Trumbull. 

Fhiladelpkioy  U.SA. 


THE  SILOAM  INSCRIPTICXN'. 

From  the  labours  of  German  scholars,  and  especially  Dr.  Guthe  and 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  we  infer  that  the  text  of  the  inscripticxi  is  now  as 
fairly  translated  and  settled  as  it  ever  will  be.  My  present  note  has 
reference  only  to  the  statement  in  the  fifth  line,  and  its  use  in  aiding  us 
in  the  settlement  of  the  value  of  the  Jewish  cubit  in  British  inches. 
Professor  Sayce,  quoting  from  Dr.  Guthe's  article  in  the  "  Zeitschrif t  der 
Deutschen,"  &C.,  xxxvi,  3,  4,  gives  the  following  translation  of  the  fifth 
line  of  the  text,  as  now  settled  ; — 

"And  there  flowed  the  waters  from  the  9prmg  to  U^pool  for  a 
thousand  two  hundred  cubits.^ 
All  former  translations  of  the  text  have  given  us  1,000  cubits,  but  the 
latest  are  unanimous  in  making  the  number  1,200  cubits.  I  propose  in 
this  short  note  to  again  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  Jewish  cubit  as 
tested  by  this  revised  text  of  the  inscription.  It  will  afford  us  a  good 
opportunity  of  arriving  at  some  general  result 

Thxorbtioal  Value  of  thb  Cubit. 

In  former  communications  I  have  advocated  a  cubit  of  ^/n  X  10  = 
V!'12A  inches.  But  I  have  been  making  extensive  researches  in  relation 
to  this  question,  and  have  arrived  at  definite  results.  The  cubit-rod  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  seen  embodied  in  the  nilometer  at  Elephantine,  in 
the  measurements  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  the  many  cubit-rods,  and  in 
measurements  given  in  papyri  and  elsewhere,  was  the  well-known  radius 
of  the  circle  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc  taken  as  inches,  and  reduced 

part  2=   S0*6d648  inches,  or  tlie  same  factor  as  we  use  in  our 
estimate  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  obtain  the  sun's  distance 

=:  ?  xz  SO'62648  inches.    This  radius  was  tiie  ancient  measuring 

10,000  ^^ 
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rod  of  the  universe,  and,  with  a  movable  decimal  point,  became  the  com- 
mon measuring  rod  of  the  ancient  world  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil, 
scientific,  and  commercial  affaira  But  this  cubit-rod  consisted  of  two 
spans  and  a  palm,  or  seven  palms. 

The  Jews  used  a  similar  cubit-rod,  with  a  similar  division  of  the 
scale  into  spans,  palms,  and  digits.  But  the  Jewish  cubit-rod  was  esti- 
mated as  a  cubit  and  a  handbreadth  ;  for  the  cubit  consisted  of  two 
spans  =  6  palms  =  24  digits.  So  that  the  Jewish  cubit-rod  was  one 
palm  or  handbreadth  more  than  a  cubit.    The  cubit  is  thus  described  : 

"These  are  the  measures  of  the  altar,    ...    its  border  on  its 

margin  about  was  one  span." — ^Ezek.  xliii,  13. 
"  The  border  about  it  waa  half  a  cubit. ^^ — Verse  17. 

The  border  is  "  one  »pan^*  in  verse  13,  and  "  half  a  cvhit "  in  verse  17  ; 
therefore,  1  span  =  half  a  cubit.  The  Jewish  cubit  was  2  spans,  but 
the  cubit-rod  was  1  cubit  -f  1  handbreadth  =  2  spans  -4-  1  palm.  For 
the  same  prophet  Ezekiel  says  : — 

"  A  cubit  [cubit-rule  or  rod]  is  a  cubit  and  a  handbreadth." — Ezek. 

xliii,  13. 
"In  the  man's' hand  a  measuring  reed  of  6  cubits  [as  measured  by 

the  cubit-rule  or  rod]  by  the  cubit  and  a   handbreadth." — 

Ezek.  xl,  5. 

If  the  cubit-rod  is  7  palms  and  the  Jewish  cubit  6  palms,  then  the 
cubit  can  only  be  six-sevenths  of  the  length  of  the  rod  =  17*6798  British 
inches.  And  this  will  be  the  value  of  the  cubit  used  by  the  excavators 
of  this  Siloam  tunnel.  Let  us  apply  this  value  to  the  1,200  cubits  of 
the  inscription,  and  thereby  obtain  a  test  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
tunnel  "from  the  spring  to  the  pooL"  Taking  different  values  of  a 
cubit  we  have  the  following  results  : — 

1,200  X  25    inches  =  2,500  feet 

1,200  X  21        „       =  2,100    „ 

1,200  X  18        „       =  1,800    „ 

1,200  X  17-68  „       =  1,768    „ 

1,200  X  16        „       =  1,600    „ 

Thb  Test. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  plainly  stated  in  the  fifth  line  of  the 
inscription,  that  the  1,200  cubits  include  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel 
"  from  the  spring  to  the  pool."  The  cross  passage  of  the  Virgin's  Pool  = 
50*8  feet  must  be  included  in  this  length,  for  the  measurement  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  spring  itself.  Indeed,  may  it  not  be  true,  that 
the  Siloam  tunnel  originally  reached  to  the  spring  itself,  and  that  the 
cross  passage  of  50*8  feet,  leading  to  the  passage  above  the  Virgin's 
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Fount,  is  a  more  modern    excavation?    This  entire  length  from  the 
masonry  of  the  spring  to  the  Siloam  Pool  is  about  1,758  feet. 

Captain  Warren      1,708-0  +  50*8  =  1,758*8 

Captain  Conder        1,7068  +  508  =  1,757*6 

Dr.  Eobinson  =  1,758 

Captain  Conder  says :  "  Robinson's  measurement  includes  in  his  1,758  feet 
that  portion  of  the  cross  passage  which  leads  from  the  Siloam  tunnel  to 
the  bad;  of  the  Virgin's  Pool,  and  which  measures  50*8  feet  by  the  chain." 
{Quarterly  Statement^  April,  1882,  p.  122.)  The  above  three  measure- 
ments are  taken  from  the  same  paragraph.  But  they  all  begin  with  the 
"  back  "  of  the  masonry  of  the  Virgin's  Spring,  some  feet  distant  from  the 
actual  spring  itself.  The  excavator  who  made  the  inscription  probably 
never  saw  any  masonry  around  the  spring,  neither  should  we  allow  it 
to  interfere  with  our  measurement  "from  the  spring  to  the  pool"  The 
spring  is  fully  10  feet  from  the  back  masonry,  where  the  above  measure 
ments  began.  The  true  length  would  therefore  be  about  1,768  feet 
"from  spring  to  pool"  This  is  the  exact  lengtl^  given  by  the  value  of 
our  cubit : 

1,200  X  17-6798  inches  =  1,767*98  feet 

The  accuracy  of  any  value  given  to  a  cubit  is  always  best  seen  when  the 
number  of  cubits  are  large,  for  trifling  errors  are  then  multiplied  into 
impossible  values. 

S.  Bbswick. 
Stra^kroy,  Ontario,  Canada^ 
November^  1883. 


NOTE  ON  KADESH  BARNEA. 

In  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  July  there  is  an  extract  from  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  "  Sunday  School  Times  "  by  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  inability  of  the  recent  Expedition  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  to  visit  'Ayn  Qadees  ('Ain  Kadeis),  the  site  identi- 
fied by  the  Rev.  John  Rolands  as  Kadesh  Bamea.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
desirable  that  I  should  offer  a  short  explanation  on  this  matter  in  antici- 
pation of  the  much  fuller  account  which  will  appear  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Expedition  shortly  to  be  published. 

Dr.  Trumbull  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  discovery  of  Eadesh  Bamea 
was  one  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  by  our  party,  but  the  question 
was,  where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  It  would  have  been  manifestly  impossible 
for  us  to  go  into  the  Badiet  et  Tlh  on  a  roving  expedition  in  search  of 
*this  or  any  other  site,  imless  we  had  had  unlimited  time  and  means,  both 
of  men  and  money,  at  our  disposal.    Some  of  us  thought  that  perhaps  the 
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Springs  of  'Ain  Abu  Werideh,  at  the  western  side  of  the  W&dy  el  Arabali, 
which  we  visited,  might  be  the  desired  site  *of  Kadesh,  and  plausible 
reasons  might  be  adduced  for  this  view ;  but,  for  myself,  I  am  disposed  to 
accept  the  identification  advocated  by  Dr.  Trumbull  with  great  ability  in 
his  recent  work  in  favour  of  'Ain  Kadeis.  This  spot  has  already  been 
visited,  and  its  position  marked  on  the  maps,^  such  as  that  of  the  Bev. 
F.  W.  Holland  ;'  but  it  lies  a  long  way  off  the  line  of  our  survey,  and  to 
have  attempted  to  reach  it  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed,  would  have  seriously  risked  the  success  of  the  main  objects  of  our 
Expedition,  namely,  tike  topographical  and  geological  surveys  of  the  great 
Yalley  of  the  Arabah,  and  of  its  bordering  hills  on  either  side. 

Nothing  would  have  induced  our  Alowln  Arabs  to  deviate  from  our 
line  of  march,  which,  as  at  first  arranged  with  Mohammed  Ibn  Jhad,  was 
to  take  us  towards  Gaza,  by  forced  marches,  from  a  point  in  the  Arabah 
Valley  one  day's  journey  north  of  Jebel  Haroim.  This  course,  which  we 
only  agreed  to  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  was  afterwards  altered  by 
his  brother  Ali,  to  that  whidi  we  actually  took  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Salt  Sea,  and  which  enabled  ua  to  complete  in  its  entirety  the  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  valley.  The  account  of  this  change  of  plan  will  be 
found  in  the  forthcoming  narrative  ;  when  it  will  be  seen  how  close  was 
the  risk  we  ran  of  leaving  the  survey  of  the  Arabah  Valley  in  a  mutilated 
and  incomplete  condition  owing  to  the  fears,  real  or  pretended,  of  our 
Arab  escort  No  one  has  ever  carried  out  similar  work  with  greater 
zeal  and  labour  than  did  Major  Kitchener  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  if  any  one  could  have  reached  'Ain  Kadeigj^hile  travers- 
ing the  Arabah  Valley,  they  would  have  done  so }  but  I  foel  sure  they  will 
concur  with  me  in  saying,  that  to  have  wandered  acwBj  into  the  Tlh 
country  in  search  of  'Ain  Kadeis  would  have  endangered  the  success  of 
the  whole  survey,  even  had  it  been  practicable. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  that  after  having  carefuUy  read  and 
considered  Dr.  lYumbulPs  argum^its  m  his  work  '*  Kadesh  Bamea,"  I 
am  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  him  as  regards  this  site ;  but  I  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  accept  another  mountain  iir  the  vicinity  of  'Ain  Kadeis  for 
**  Mount  Hor,"  in  favour  of  whose  identity  as  Aaron's  Tomb  there  is 
strong  circumstantial,  as  well  as  traditional,  evidence.  I  may  hAve  more 
to  say  at  another  time  on  this  point 

Dublin,  24M  Jtdy,  1884  Edwabd  Hull. 

>  Such  as  Smith  and  G-ioTe*8  Ancient  Atlas  (J.  Murray), 
s  Quarterly  JStaUmetU  for  Januaiy,  1884,  p.  9,  with  sketch  ol  the  Widy 
Kadeis. 
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THE 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

OF 

WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

GENERAL  EDITOKS  : 

Profl  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  and  WALTER  BESANT,  MJL. 

They  comprise— 

1.  The  MBMOIBS  written  to  aooompany  the  sheets  of  the  Map.     Bj 

lieutenants  Coitdbs  and  Kitohbnbb,  B.E.  With  additions,  historicid 
and  arohaDological,  by  the  Editobs.  Three  Volumes,  illustrated  by  hundreds 
of  Plans  and  Sketches  made  specially  for  the  work. 

2.  The  NAME  LISTS  in  Arabic  and  English.   One  Yoloms. 

8.  SFECIAIi  PAPERS  on  the  ABCH^OIiOOY,  TOPOOBAPHT,  &o., 
of  the  Ck>untry.  One  Volume. 

4.  A  complete   account   of  the  EXCAVATIONS    and  BESEABCHE8 

in  JEBTXSAIjEM  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  With  a  Portfolio 
of  Plans  and  Drawings.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wabbbk, 
C.M.Q-.,  R.E.  In  the  same  volume,  a  History  of  the  Architectural  Monu- 
ments in  the  City,  by  Captain  Conder,  R.E. ;  and  (by  the  same)  an  Account 
of  his  own  and  the  German  Besearches  and  Excayations  in  the  City.  Also 
M.  Charles  Clermont-Ganneau's  Researches  and  Excavations  in  the  year 
1874-5. 

5.  The   FLORA  and  FAUNA    of  WESTERN  PALESTINE.     Richly 

illustrated.    By  the  Rev.  Cakok  Tbibtuam,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 


Price  TWENTY  GUINEAS, 

Including  the  Great  and  Small  Maps. 


Only  a  small  number  remain  of  this  great  work,  which  wiU  not  he 
reprinted.  Libraries  and  Subscribers  are  allowed  a  reduction  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  **  Flora  and  Fauna  "  and  the 
Jebusalem  volume  may  be  had  separately. 


The  three  volumes  of  the  MEMOIRS  are. now  ready. 
The  volume  of  SPECIAL  PAPERS  is  ready. 
The  volume  of  NAME  LISTS  is  ready. 
All  the  MAPS  are  ready. 

The  "FLORA  AND  FAUNA"  will  be  issued  immediately. 
The  JERUSALEM  volume,  with  the  Portfolio  of  Drawings,  will  be  ready 
very  shortly. 

1,    J^T^J^T^    STREET,    -A.r>ELI>III. 
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glad  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  will  rectify  the  error  in  the  next  QuarUrlif  Statement, 
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oRev.J.  Litde 

.     1    0 

0 

F.  Longden,  Esq.  (don.) 

.     1    1 

0 

Miss  Lorey 

aGen.  Maitland 

•     0  10 

0 

.     2    2 

0 

Miss  Marriott  (don.)  . . 

.     1    0 

0 

aBey.  John  Martin 

.     1     1 

0 

B.  F.  Martin,  Esq.  (don.)     . 

.     6    0 

0 

aW.  Mclndoe,  Esq.     .. 

.     0    5 

0 

oJ.  Melrose,  Esq. 

.     5    0 

0 

a        Do 

.     1    1 

0 

aMiss  Melyille  ••         ••         • 

.     1    1 

0 

oJ.  Mord J,  Esq. 

.     0  10 

0 

oH.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.  .. 
Bey.  W.  Morton  (don.) 

.     0  10 

6 

.     0  10 

0 

aMiss  Muspratt            •  • 
aBey.  F.  Newth 

.     0  10 

6 

.     1    1 

0 

a£.  A.  Nicholson,  Esq. 
Bey.  A.  E.  Northey,Esq.  (don 

.     1     1 

0 

.)     2    2 

0 

aN.  Painey,  Esq. 

aGt.  Parkinson,  Esq,    • . 

.     0  10 

e 

.     1    0 

0 

aW.  Piper,  Esq.  (1881-83)     . 

.      8    3 

0 

aBey.  Prof.  Powel  (1882-84)  . 

.     1     1 

0 

Bev.  T.  Prescott 

.     0  10 

e 

Carried  forward    £12»    3    0 


2    2 


LOCAL  SCK3IETIBS. 

Acknowledged  in  detail  under  special  heading. 

£   e.   d. 

Aberdeen  Ladies*  Association 24    6    6 

Bath 110 

Belfast         2    2    0 

Bumlej       ..         ..         ..         156 

Cardiff         17    6    6 

Do 7  17    6 

Chelmsford 10    6    0 

Chichester ..         ..  240 

Clifton         8    0    0 

Cork 11    0    0 

Manchester..          «  7  17    6 

Do 7    7' 0 

Do .r  4  14    6 

Plymouth 4  12    6 

4)0 <         ..  5    3    0 

Beading 1  16    2 

Sydney         16    3    0 


£  9.  d. 
Brought  forward    129    3    0 

B.  (don.)         0  10    6 

W.  B.  Beeyee,  Esq.  (don.)    ..     0    5 

Bey.  A.  M.  Bendell  (don.)  . .  11 
aMessrs.  Butherford  Bros.  .  •  10 
aMiss  C.  Sandreczka    •  •         . .     0  10 

aMiss  Sarjent 11 

oJ.  Or.  Smith,  Esq. 

John  Smith,  Esq.  (don.) 
aMajor  Speid    . . 
aSt.  Bees  College 
aMiss  Stephen  • . 
aW.  H.  Strawe,  Esq.   . . 
aBey.  J.  B.  Steward    .. 

Mark  Stirrup,  Esq.  (don.) 
oJ.  W.  W.  Taylor,  Esq. 
aH.   J.  Foulkee    Taylor,  Esq, 

(1883-84)  .. 
aT.  Taylor,  Esq. 
aDr.  Todd 

aMiss  Townsend  •  • 

aBey.  M.  Tucker 
aJ.  WaUace,  Esq. 
aBey.  Cecil  Watson,  Esq. 

N.  C.  White,  Esq.  (don.) 

J.  Whitehead,  Esq.  (don.) 
aBey.  Dr.  Wickes 
aBey.  J.  B.  Whigham . . 
aV.  A.  Williamson,  Esq. 
oSydney  Wolf,  Esq.     . . 

F.  A.  S.  Z.  (don.)      .. 


1    0 
1     1 

1  1 
0  10  6 
10  0 
110 
0  10  6 
10    0 

0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 
0  10    6 

2  0 

0  4 
10    0 

1  1 
0  10 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 
110 

2  0    0 


0 
9 
0 
0 
0 


Total    £166    8    9 


£132    1    8 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS* 

LECTURES. 

£    «.  d. 

Not.  16.— Bot.  H".  Geary 11    2  3 

Bey.  J.  B.  Macphenon           2  17  1 

Sept.  26^— Mr.  Pearson ..         ..  6    8  1 

Oct      4.— Ber.  J.  McIIraiih        0  18  1 

Nov.     6.— Bey.  J.  Thomeon         0  10  9 


£21  11  8 


SUMMARY. 

£    «.  d, 

Subscriptdons          166    8  9 

Ix>cal  Societies        182    1  8 

Lectures 21  11  8 


£819    1    8 


ABEBDEEN  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION. 

December  11th,  I888.-B7  cash £24  6«.  M. 

£   #.  d. 

Hiss  Fenwick  Bisset,  11,  Albyn  Terrace           . .         . .  2    0  0 

Hisses  Fiddes,  Union  Street        0    5  0 

Hiss  Johnson,  Einmundie           . .         0    5  0 

M 2    6  0 

Bey.  Prof.  Forbes,  D.D.,  8,  Westfield  Terrace  . .         . .  0  10  6 

Hrs.  Garden,  Woodthorpe           0  10  6 

Hrs.  Duthie,  20,  Albjn  Place 0  10  0 

Hn.  Simpson,  8,  Gblden  Square 0  10  0 

Colonel  Kirbj,  15,  Dee  Street 110 

James  Gebbie,  Esq.,  Strathayen,  per  Col.  Eirbj           .•  0  10  6 

James  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Schoolhill 10  0 

Bey.  C.  de  Faye,  Gbneya,  per  Wyllie  9l  Son      . .         . .  0  10  6 

John  Smith,  Esq.,  Advertisement,  Queen's  Gate  . .  110 

John  F.  White,  Esq.,  269,  Union  Street 110 

David  Hitohel,  Esq.,  24,  Adelphi            0  10  6 

Stodart  J.  Hitchel,  EscL,  Adelphi           .^        ..         ..  0    2  6 

Bev.  James  Selkirk,  5,  Westfield  Terrace          . .         . .  0  10  6 

Mrs.  Maolore,  18,  Bubislaw  Terrace 0  10  0 

David  Allan,  Esq.,  Union  Street 0  10  6 

Bobert  Lmnsden,  Esq.,  Ferryhill  House           . .         . .  0  10  6 

Hiss  Spence,  2,  Castle  Hill           0  10  0 

William  Hunter,  Esq.,  14,  Adelphi         0  10  6 

James  Stephens,  Esq.,  B.N.,  155,  Crown  Street           . .  0  10  6 

Bev.  John  Calder,  Old  Aberdeen 0  10  6 

Bev.  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  University  Old  Aberdeen  0  10  6 

W.  and  M.  6h>rdon,  35,  Albyn  Place 0    5  0 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Collected  by  Mrs.  Doak,  8,  GhranTille  Place. 

John  Crombie,  Bsq.,  Balgownie  Lodge 110 

G^oree  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Pitmedden 10  0 

Darid  Stewart,  Esq.,  Union  Street         10  0 

Theodore  Orombie,  Esq.,  18,  Albyn  Place         •  •  10  0 

George  Thompson,  Esq.,  Toet,  Aberdeen          • .         • .  10  0 

Mrp.  J.  Crombie,  Danestone         . .         • .         • .         . .  0  10  6 

James  Bose,  Esq.,  5,  Albyn  Terrace        0  10  6 

Cornelius  Thompson,  Esq.,  Blaokheath,  London          . .  0  10  6 

Mrs.  Stephen  Thompson,  69,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W.         . .  0  10  6 

Alex.  Webster,  Esq.,  42,  Eing  Street 0  10  6 

William  Henderson,  Esq.,  Devanha        •  •         . .         . .  0  10  6 

Mr.  and  Mrs.'  Doak,  8,  dranyille  Place 0  10  6 

Miss  Beard,  Hampstead,  London           . .         . .         . .  0    5  0 

Ber.  Qeorge  Smith,  8,  Foontainhall  Boad         . .         • .  0  10  0 


BATH. 

Oct.  21, 1888.— By  cash £1  1#. 

£     #.  d. 
Ber.  Canon  Brooke  ••         ..         • 110 


BELFAST. 

Not.  19, 1882.— By  Cash £2  2#. 

£  «.    d. 
W.  Young,  Esq 2    2    0 


BUBNLET. 

Oct.  2, 1888.— By  cash        £1  6*.  6<£. 

£    «.  d. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Grant,  Bank  Parade 0  10  0 

Mrs.  Stroyan,  Brunshaw ,         . .         . .       0  10  6 

Bev.  Canon  Townley-Parker,M.A.,Eojle  Hall  ..         ,,       0    6  0 
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UST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CABDIFF. 


Not.  19, 1883.— By  cash £17  6#.  W. 

Bjcash £7  17«.  ed. 


1882. 

Bees  Price,  Esq 

Messrs.  Powell,  Duifryn  &  Co.    . . 
Messrs.  Coffin  &  Co. 

John  Fry,  Esq 

John  Corjf  Esq. 

Bichard  Ccnr,  Esq 

Messrs.  D.  Dayis  k  Sons  .  • 
Messrs.  Jones,  Heard  &  Ingram  . . 
Messrs.  Nixon's  Navigation  Co.  .  • 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1888. 

Biokerton  Pratt,  Esq.        0  10 

Messrs.  Thomas  &  Biohes 11 

C.  M.  Jacob,  Esq., 11 

William  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq.,  Mardy,  Aberdare          . .  11 

John  Moore,  Esq. 0  10 

Bobert  Hooper,  Esq 0  10 

David  Davis,  Esq.,  if aes-y-fynnon,  Aberdare    •  •         . .  11 

Thomas  Pratt,  Es^.,  Bridgnorth 0  10 

Yoong  Men's  Christian  Association,  per  William  Adams  0  10 


CHELMSFOBD. 

Oct.  2.— By  cash £10    5#. 

£   «.    d, 

Mr.  A.  W.  CoUerton          0  10    0 

Mrs.Dobson 0  10    6 

Mr.  Beeve 0  10    6 

Mrs.  Straight           0    5    0 

Bev.  H.  T.  Johnson 110 

T.Tidbould 110 

S.  Turner 0  10    6 

Bev.  H.  Elwell        0  10    6 

W.  Codd,E8q 110 

Mrs.  Holgate           110 

W.  W.  Perry,  Esq 2    2    0 

Bfise  Lespingwell 010 

B.H.Crabb,E8q 110 
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LIST  OP  SUBSCBIPTI0N8. 


CHICHESTEB. 
Dec.  5, 1883.— By  cash ..         ..  £2  4#. 

£    #.  d. 

Mre.Dumfopd         0  10  6 

Mrs.  CampbeU         0  10  6 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pigott 0  10  6 

BcT.  George  LaDgdale         0  10  0 

MissEUiott 0    2  6 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  ASSOCIATION. 

Nov.  7, 1888.~By  cash £8. 

£   #.    d. 

The  Lord  Hollo        100 

MissBussell 10    0 

MiasMoor 100 

W.  F.  Lavinrton      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  110 

Rev.  0.  H.  Wallace 110 

E.W.  Bird,  Esq 0  10    6 

T.  W.  Pease,  Esq 0  10    0 

Misses  Mills 0  10    6 

Misses  Windsor  Richards 0  10    0 

Canon  Mather          U60 

Miss  Ware 050 

Miss  Douglas 050 

Rev.  T.  H.  Clark 0    6    0 

MissNbUeg 0    10 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  OF  CORK. 

October  30. — By  cash        £11 

£   #.   d. 

O'Donovan 

2    0    0 

Rev.  Horace  T.  Fleming 

0  10    0 

Mrs.  Hunt 

10    0 

Miss  A.  Hunt         

10    0 

Mrs.  MaunseU        

10    0 

Mr.  Pigott 

10    0 

Henry  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  (Hon.  Sec.) 

10    0 

Captain  Perry         

J.  Seymour  Komilly,  Esq 

10    0 

0  10    0 

Mrs.  Perry  Sheares           

•  •          • 

1  10    0 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCEIPnONS. 
MANOHESTEB. 


Oct.    28.— Bycaah 

•  • 

, , 

£7  17t. 

Sd. 

Not.   24.— Bj  cash 

, , 

£7    7#.  Od, 

„        7.— By  cash 

£4  14».  W. 

MANCHESTER. 

Deo.  18.— By  cash 

£5    8«.  Od. 

„     15.— By  cash 

£9    1#.  M, 

„    17.— By  cash 

£9 

12«.  6d. 

£  «. 

£  «. 

d. 

d. 

aJ.  Yates,  Esq. 

1    1 

0 

aRey.  A.  M.  McLaren,  D.D.  ..11 

0 

aC.  Gt.  Eockwood,  Esq. 

0  10 

6 

aMrs.  Ryder  Richardson 

.     1    1 

0 

aJ.  A.  Eastwood,  Esq. 

0  10 

6 

Rev.  J.  W.  Orton      . . 

.     0    3 

0 

aPrincipal  Greenwood 
oThe  Misses  Sharp     . . 

1    1 

0 

aRer.  T.  N.  Farthing  . 

.     0  10 

6 

1    1 

0 

aJ.  H.  Bullock,  Esq.    . 

.     1    1 

0 

oJ.  R,  Barlow,  Esq 

0  10 

6 

aRey.  Canon  Tonge     . 

.     0  10 

6 

oJ.  Allflop,  Esq. 

oJoseph  Kice,  Esq 

1    1 

0 

aRey.  G.  Burwell 

..11 

0 

1    1 

0 

aJ.  H.  Grafton,  Esq.    . 

..11 

0 

oJames  Heelis,  Esq 

1    1 

0 

aRey.  H.  A.  Croshie    . 

.     1    1 

0 

aRer.  £.  C.  Hose 

0  10 

6 

aRey.  Canon  Stowell    . 

.     0  10 

B 

aBer.  T.  H.  Guest      .. 

0  10 

6 

oJabez  Johnson,  Esq.  . 
oS.  R.  Hargreayes,  Esq 
aRey.  G,  W.  Reynolds. 

.     1     1 

0 

flJ.  W.  Keeling,  Esq 

1    1 

0 

.     0  10 

6 

«J.  B.Lee,  Esq 

0  10 

6 

..     0  10 

6 

oJ.  H,  Montgomery,  Esq. 

1     1 

0 

aJ.  Parlane,  Esq.  (1882-83) 

.     2    2 

0 

aMiss  Lowe 

1    1 

0 

aOliyer  Heywood,  Esq. 
aRey.  W.  H.  Rogers,  D.D. 

..2    2 

0 

aMiss  Alice  Lowe 

1    1 

0 

..11 

0 

oT.  W.  Preston,  Esq 

1    1 

0 

Fritz  Reitt,  Esq. 

..5    0 

0 

oJohn  Napier,  Esq 

aVen.  Archdeacon  Anson 

1     1 

0 

aRey.  A.  Haworth 

..     0  10 

6 

1    0 

0 

aRey.  W.  Symonds      . . 

..     0  10 

6 

aYen.  Archdeacon  Birch 

1     1 

0 

aRey.  J.  W.  Consterdine 

..     0  10 

6 

PI 

.YM 

OUTH. 

Sept.  26.— By  cash   . . 

•• 

£4  12#.  W. 

£    «.    d. 

Per  W.  C.  Nicholson,  Esq. . . 

0  10    6 

Mrs.  Woodhouse       .. 

0  10    6 
110 
2  10    6 

H.  B.  S.  Woodhouse 

Collected  as  ner  list . . 

^^^^Jis\^vv^?va  cw    L/v  A    Aaov   •  • 

£    «. 

d. 

£    #. 

d. 

Miss  E.  P.  Martin       .. 

0    2 

0 

Brought  forward     1    4 

0 

D.  McK 

0    2 

0 

H.A.W. 

..0    6 

0 

Mrs.  Guswell 

0    2 

6 

L.W 

.     0    6 

0 

W.  Angear,  Esq 

Thos.  Goard,  Esq 

0    2 
0    6 

6 
0 

T.  Pitts,  jun.,  Esq.       . 
J.  Carkeet,  Esq. 

.     0    5 
.     0    2 

0 
6 

W.  Short,  Esq. 

0    2 

6 

W.  Bahh,  Esq. , . 

.     0    6 

0 

W.  P.  Hutehens,  Esq. 

0    5 

0 

W.  J.  White,  Esq.       . 

.     0    2 

0 

Wm.  King,  Esq 

0    2 

6 

W.  W.  Anthony,  Esq. 

..0    2 

0 

Carried  forward 

£1    4 

0 

£2  10 

6 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPnOXa 

Not.  6, 1883.— By  cash ^81. 

£  «.    d. 

Mr.  J.  Windeatt 2    0    0 

Captain  Inskip,  II.N 0  10    6 

Mr.  J.N.  Bennett 0  10    6 

MissBragge 0  10    6 

Mr.  J.  SheUy          0  10    6 

Mr.  Edward' James 0  10    6 

Mr.  H.  Greenway 0  10    6 


BEADING. 

Dec.  12, 1883.-By  cash       £1  16#.  2rf. 

£  «.  d. 

Bev.  C.  F.  J.  Bourke 0  10    6 

B.  Bracher,  Esq.        0    6    0 

A.  W.  Sutton,  Esq 110 


SIDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Nov.  29, 1888.-By  cash £14  2*.  6rf. 

£    «.  d. 

Ber.  Dr.  Steel,  Sidn^         110 

B.  Short,  Esq.,  Aroaae  Comer,  George  Street,  Sidney    .  •  110 

John  S.  Adam,  Esq.,  The  Lea,  Croydon,  N.S.W 110 

W.  Wright,  Esq.,  Drommoyne,  Hunter's  Hill,  N.S.W. . .  110 

Ber.  F.  Hibberd,  Holden  Street,  Ashfield,  N.S.W.  . .  2  2  0 
James    Comrie,    Esq.,  Northfield,  Kurraiong    Heights, 

N.S.W 110 

Bey.  James  Cameron,  M.A.,  Bedmond,  N.S.W 110 

Bey.  A.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  Glebe  Point,  Sidney     . .         . .  110 

Bey.  C.  Stewart,  MJL.,  888,  Bourke  Street,  Sidney        ..  110 

Very  Bey.  Dean  Cow^r,  Sidney 0  10    6 

Mrs.  Perdrian,  Balmain      ,,         ••  100 

Mrs.  Hugh  Dixon,  sen.,  Ashfield,  Sidney 110 

Hon.  Prof.  Smith,   M.D.,  M.L.C.,   Macquarie   Street, 

Sidney 110 


8 


FBOM  MB.  GEABrS  LIST. 

£   «.   d. 

H.  S.  Hird,  Esq.,  Cheshunt 0  10    6 

Algernon  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  Church  Fields,  Broxboume.  .110 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FBOM  BBY.  J.  B.  MAOPHEBSON'S  LIST. 

Not.  22, 1888.— By  cash £2  17».  Id. 

£    «.    d. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Macphenon 0  10    6 

John  DavicUon,  Esq 10    0 

MiMDaridson 100 

Mr8.KeiBh 0  10    6 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 

The  foUowing  additional  donations  and  subeoriptions  bring  the  list  to  Dec.  24th  : 

£   9.     d. 

MiM  MacWhirter 0  10    6 

Judge  Gk>wan 4    0    0 

Bev.  D.  W.  Brjmer        0  10    6 

BeT.  Dr.  Crosbj 2    0    0 

J.  Miller,  Esq 110 

A.  Crosbie,  Esq 0  10    6 

W.  E.  Stevenson,  Esq 110 

Weston-sqper-Mare         ..          ..          ..         ..  2    7    0 

Manchester  Local  Society          12    9    0 

Lecture  at  Eirkcudbnghi          . .         . .         . .  1  11    0 

Ber.J.King        1  11    6 

Manchester           7  12    6 

Mrs.  A.  Barwell 10    0 

Beech  Street  Sabbath  School 10    0 

Professor  Osgood 0  10    6 

W.  Bobinson,  Es^ 110 

Sydney  Local  Society 5    0    0 

W.  Appleford,  Esq 10    0 

W.Lowe,  Esq 110 

MissDuBuissa 0  10    6 

Cheltenham  Local  Society         17  10    0 

E.  V.  Gregory,  Esq 0  10    0 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  Ber.  Alexander  BiTson  and  Her.  Daniel  M*Lean. 

Abbsdbbit  :   Bev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D.    Hon,  Sec,  Ladies'  Association,  M«S8 

Marj  Forbes. 
Adblaidb:  Rev.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 
Amblbsidb  :  Rer.  H.  B.  Rawnslej,  Wray  Yicarage. 
Anstbitthbb  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Abbboath  :  T.  B.  F.  Webster,  Esq. 
Ayb  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
BASiNasTOKB  :  Rer.  W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Bev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 
Bbdfobd  :  Bev.  Ganon  Haddock. 
Bblfabt  :  Bev.  the  President  of  Queen's  College. 
BiBKBKHBAD  :  Bev.  J.  T.  EingsmiU,  St.  Aidan's  College. 
BiBMnraHAH  :  Bev.  F.  Dell. 
Bishop's  Waltham  :  Bev.  H.  B.  Fleming. 
Blaokbubn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Bev.  A.  B.  Qrosart. 
Blaibqowbib  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 
BoDMiir :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
BOLTOir :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Bbbook  :  Bichard  Mills,  Esq. 
Bbiohtok  :  Bev.  C.  E.  Douglass. 
Bttbnlbt  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

BxTBT :  Son.  Treas, — Bev.  Canon  J.  Hornby ;  Son,  See, — ^Bev.  D.  Walmsley. 
Cambbidgb:   W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College;  G.  T.  Bettanj, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Qt)nville  and  Caius. 
Canada  :  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Cabditf  :  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Park  Place,  Cardiff. 
Chblhsfobd  :  Bev.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Chbltbithah  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chbstbb  :  Bev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chippbkhax  !  A.  T.  Eeary,  Esq. 

City  and  County  op  Cobk  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Clifton  and  Bbistol  :  Bev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
Colohbstbb  :  Bev.  N.  P.  (}epp. 
Cbotdon  :  J.  W.  Janson,  Esq. 
DABLiNGhTON :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Ef q. 
Dbyonpobt  :  J.  Yennrng,  Esq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

DirBUV :  Denis  Orofton,  Esq.,  and  Ber.  0-.  T.  Stokes. 

DuVDBB :  San,  Treeu. — ^Alex.  Soott,  Esq. 

DmrrBBMLiKB  :  Ber.  A.  Qraham,  Crossgates. 

Eastbothinx  :  Ber.  H.  B.  Whelpton. 

EDncBiTBOH :   Bey.  W.    Lindsay   Alexander,  D.D.,    William  Dickson,   Esq., 

F.B.S.E.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  F.B.a-.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Epsoh  :  Miss  Hislop. 

ExBTBB :  Bey.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Olyst,  and  Bey.  W.  Dayid. 
Faisvtbld  :  S.  J.  A.  Barrow-Clough. 
Falmouth,  for  the  Gonnty  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox. 
Fson: 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
GLiSOOW:  Bey.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,   Bey.  Donald  Maoleod,  D.D.,  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  James  Andrew  Allan,  Esq. 
GBBJiiroCK :  Edward  Blackmore,  Esq. 
GuiLDFOBD  :  Major-G^eneral  E.  A.  Foord,  B  J!. 
Hastivgs  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hbbbtobd  :  Bey.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaaghan. 
Hbbtfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
HiTCHiN  :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HoLYHBAB :  Bey.  W.  B.  Jones. 
HuDDBBSTiBLD :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 
Hum.  :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Ipswich  : 
Ibblakd  : — ^DiTBLW :  Hon,  Sect. — ^Bey.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Blaokrook  ;  Denis  Crofton, 

Esq.     Trecuurert, — The  Munster  Bank. 
jBBT7SALBif :  Dr.  Chaplin. 
Kbbdal  :  Bobert  Someryell,  Esq. 
KiBKOAiJ>Y :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
Lahoabtbb  :  Bey.  J.  Bone. 
Labkhaxl  :  Bey.  William  Findlay,  A.M. 
LBAMiKOTOir :  Bey.  J.  Johnson,  M.A. 
Lbdbfbt  :  Bey.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Yanghan. 
Lbxds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 
Lbiobbtbb  :  Bey.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A. 
Lbwbs  :  Bey.  Cecil  Blaker. 
LiCHFiBLD :   Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq.    Hon,  See,  Ladies*  Association,  Mrs. 

BagnalL 
Lnroour :  Bey.  A.  B.  Maddison. 
LiTEBPOOL :    Ten.  Archdeacon  Bardsley. 
LoKDONDEBBY :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen  Street. 
Maidbtobb  :  Bey.  Thomas  Haryey. 
Mahchbstbb  :  Bey.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Bey.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurer,'^  Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
MA2f  SPIEIJ) :  W.  Gt)uk,  Esq. 
Maboatb  :  Bey.  G.  CoUis. 
Mabxbt  Habbobouoh  :  Joseph  Kimnelly,  Esq. 
Mblton  Mowbbat  :  Bey.  Arthur  M.  BendeL 
MxiAOBB:  Balph  Dunn,  Esq. 
Movtbosb  :  Mr.  Mackie. 
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LOCAL  ASS0CXATI0K3. 

MoBPSTH :  Dr.  Bobioson. 

NOBWIOH :  Eer.  W.  F.  Greeny. 

OzFOSD :  Bey.  Canon  Q-irdlestone. 

Pbbth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 

PiTLOOHBiB :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Bowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 

Pwllheli:  Boy.  Owen  Jones. 

BAMsaATE :  Bey.  F.  Qell. 

BsASiNa:  J.  Sizer,  Esq.,  WiUow  Cottage,  Mill  Lane. 

Beigatb  : 

BlOHMOND,  SlTBBEY  : 

BlPON ;  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 

BuGBY  :  Bey.  A.  O.  James. 

BuNOOBN  :  Bey.  W.  Preston,  M  JL 

Bybe  :  B.  Knocker,  Esq. 

Salibbuby:  J.  Lardner  Qreen,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S. 

SOABBOBOUGH  :  BcY.  J.  Bedford. 

Shbtvibld  :  C7Aa»niia»— Bey.  Canon  Blakeney,  Yioar  of  Sheffield. 

Shbbwsbitby  :  Bey.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 

SissiKQHUBST :  Bey.  W.  Peterson. 

Southampton  and  Bombby  :  Bey.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 

SoUTHSEA  :  Bey.  F.  Baldey. 

SowEBBY :  Bey.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albaxb  :  Bey.  W.  J.  Lawranoe. 

St.  Andbews  :  Dr.  Lees,  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

St.  Helena:  Bey.  Canon  Lambert. 

Stboud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Fobest  Hill  :  Bey.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Sydiyey,  New  South  Waleb  :  Bey.  B.  Steel,  D.D. 

Tbionmouth  :  Bey.  H.  Hutchins. 

ToBQUAY :  Bey.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

UzBEiDOB:  Bey.  A.  A.  Harland. 

Wabminbteb  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

Wbllb  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Wbbton-bupeb-Mabb  :  Bey.  H.  Q-.  Tomkins. 

Weymouth  :  0.  Ff.  EUot,  Esq. 

Whitby  :  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Willbbden  :  Bey.  J.  Crane  Wharton. 

WiKCHEBTEB :  Bey.  B.  P.  Hutchinson. 

WiiTDBOB :  Bey.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

WoLTEBHAMPTON :  Mr.  J.  McD.,  Boebuok. 

Woodstock  :  Ontario. — ^William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 

WOBOEBTEB :  Bey.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Yboyil  :  Bey.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  oommunioate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 


The  foUowing  are  the  Agents  authoriBed  bj  Local  Secretaries  to  receWe, 
distribute,  and  sell  the  publicatious  of  the  Fund : — 

ABBXDBSir :  Messrs.  Wjllie  and  Sons. 

AirsTRTrTHiB :  Mr.  Lewis  Bussell. 

Alloa  :  Mr.  W.  Landells,  Mill  Street. 

Atb  :  Messrs.  Wm.  Stephen  and  Co.,  Sandgate,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  M.  Dick. 

Babnslst  :  Messrs.  T.  and  0.  Lingard,  Chromele  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  B.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bbdfobd  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

BiBEBKHJiAD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156,  Grange  Lane. 

Bishops  Waltham  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown. 

Boltov  :  Mr.  OodLayne,  Deansgate. 

Blaiboowbib  :  Miss  Saunders. 

BoDMnr :  Messrs.  B.  and  H.  G.  LiddeU,  7,  Fore  Street 

BoinurBMOirTH :  Mr.  Hankinson. 

BuBT :  Mr.  Wm.  Wardleworth,  Hajmarket  Street. 

Bbadtobd  :  Mr.  Henry  Ghwkarth,  6,  Westgate. 

Bbiohtok  :  Messrs.  H.  and  0.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

BusiTLBT :  Messrs.  Bnrghope  and  Strange,  St.  James*s  Street 

GAMBBiDeB  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill ;  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

Oaktbbbubt  :  Mr.  Ginder,  St.  George's  Hall. 

Oabditv  :  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  Duke  Street. 

Chbltbkhax  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

CLiYTOir  and  Bbistol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street. 

GoLCHBSTiB :  Mr.  Mattocks,  Head  Street. 

Cobb  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

DABLiKeroN :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

DoTBB :  Mr.  J.  J.  Gouldeny  176,  Snargate  Street. 

DuKBAB :  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  Belhayen. 

Dttkdbb  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street ;  Messrs.  Winter,  Duncan,  and  Go. 

BABTBOxrBKi :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

BDiHBiTBaH  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  £.  Johnston,  16,  So.  St  Andrew  Street. 

Falxoxtth  :  Mr.  B.  0.  Bichards. 

Fbomb  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Phice. 

Gbbbhook  :  Messrs.  J.  McEelrie  and  Son. 

Gla8€K>w  :  Messrs.  James  Madehose  and  Sons. 

Gbaittham  :  Mr.  Clarke. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

HAXiLTOir,  N3. :  Mr.  M.  Bowie. 

Hbbtvobd  :  Mr.  E.  Simson. 

HiTOHiH  :  Miss  Pahner,  High  Street 

Hin>DBB8TiBLD :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

HiTLL :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  16,  SariUe  Street. 

IBTIHB :  Mr.  C.  Marohland. 
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AGENTS. 

Lanoabtbs  :  Mr.  Longmin,  Market  Street. 
Leeds  :  Mr.  Jaoksoni  Commeroial  Streets 
LlYEKFOOL :  Mr.  Adam  Holden,  Ohurch  Street. 

„  Mr.  Albert  Thompflon,  24,  Elliot  Street. 

LnrooLN :  Mr.  Q-.  Yale,  High  Street ;   and  Sooietj  for  Promotiag  Ohristiao 

Knowledge,  Commerce  Court. 
LoNDONPEBBY :  Mr.  Jamee  Hampton,  Ship  Quay  Street. 
Melton  Mowbbay  :  Mr.  W.  Loxlej. 
MoKTBOSB  :  Mr.  Gkorge  Walker. 

Nbwoabtle  :  Hon,  Trecu, — Thomas  Hodgkin,  Bsq.    Son,  Seo.^W,  Ljall,  Esq. 
NoBTHAM PTON :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gk>ld  Street 
NoBWiOH :  Mr.  Henrj  W.  Staoj,  Gentleman*!  Walk.  ^ 

Pbbth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie  j  Messrs.  B.  A.  and  J.  Hay,  Gkorge  Street. 
Plymouth  :  Mr.  Birmingham,  Whimple  Street. 
Pbbston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 
BEADiira :  Mr.  Q-.  Lovejoy,  London  Street. 
St.  AiTDBBW's :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street. 
St.  Leokabds  :  Mr.  Stuart^  London  Boad. 
SoABBOBOUGH  :  Messrs.  G.  Marshall  and  Son,  72,  Newborongh. 
Sbybnoaes  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 
Shbbwsbitby  :  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  Market  Square 
SoiTTHAHPTON  :  Messrs.  Gutch  and  Cox,  High  Street 
ToBQiTAY  :  Mr.  E.  L.  Seely. 
UPFiiraHAH :  Mr.  J.  Hawthorn. 
Weymouth  :  Mr.  H.  Wheeler,  St.  Mary  Street 
WssTOir :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street 
Whitby:  Mr  Beed. 

WiKOHBSTBB :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson. 
WoLTXBHAMFTON  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Boebuck 
YoBE :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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THE  LIFE  MD  ACHIEVEMENTS 

OP 

EDWARD   HENRY   PALMER. 

nrourth  BditioxL) 
Bt  WALTER  BESANT,  M.A. 


CONTENTS. 

Chaptbb        I.    Thb  Dat  of  Small  Things. 

„  n.      OAMBBIDaE. 

„  m.  The  Subtet  of  Sinai. 

„  rv.  The  Debbbt  of  the  Exodus. 

„  V.  Tbk  Ybabs  of  Wobk. 

yi.  Yebbes  and  Tbanslations. 

„  Vn.  The  Recbbations  of  a  Pindit. 

„  Yni.  The  Closing  of  a  Chaptbb, 

„  IX.  The  Thbbb  Last  Yeabs. 

„  X.  The  Gbeat  Ride  of  the  Sheikh  Abdullah. 

„  XI.  The  Death  of  the  Sheikh  Abdullah. 

Appendix  I.  Palmeb^s  Wobk  as  an  Obiental  Scholab.  By  F.  0 
Nicholl,  Lord  Almoner*8  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Appbkdix    II.    "In  Mehobiam." 


JOHN   MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


To  be  published  by  Subscription. 
A  BOOK  OF  THE 

Moniunental  Brasses  on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe. 

bt  the 

EEV.  W.  F.  GREENY,  M.A., 

Norwich. 

Ih  England  there  are  over  4,000  of  these  Memorials,  while  on  the  Continent 
there  are  probably  not  200  remaining — most  of  these  are  grand  as  to  their 
dimensions,  and  luxuriously  rich  in  diapered  back-grounds  and  in  architectural, 
heraldic,  and  other  details. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  selection  of  those  haying  most  merit  as  Engravings, 
and  poBsessine  the  most  antiquarian  and  historic  interest,  and  reproduce  them 
in  facsimile  from  accurate  rubbings,  so  as  to  giye  the  touch  of  the  vanished 
hand  of  the  original  engraver. 

They  vrill  be  arranged  chronologically. 

Short  notes — historical,  biographical,  and  descriptive— will  be  given  of  each. 

There  wUl  be  at  least  60  pictures  on  large  paper  and  without  printing  at  the 
bock.  

Price  to  Suhtcribere,  before  publication,  30#.    After  publication  the 
price  will  be  40«. 


All  who  would  like  to  have  this  book  produced  are  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Author. 
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NOW  READY. 


HETH    AND    MOAB. 

BY 

CLAUDE    REIGNIER    CONDER,    R,E. 


CONTENTS. 

1.  EIadesh  on  Obontes. 

2.  The  Land  of  the  Hittite. 

3.  The  Land  of  Purple, 

4.  The  Land  of  Sihon. 
6.  The  Land  of  Ammon. 

6.  Mount  Gilead. 

7.  Rude  Stone  Monuments. 

8.  Steian  Dolmens. 

9.  Syrian  Superstitions. 

10.  The  Belka  Arabs. 

11.  Arab  Folk-Lore. 

12.  The  Future  op  Syria. 

Appendix       L  Gazetteer  of  Scripture  Topography. 
IL  The  Moslem  Religion. 
IIL  Jordan  Valley  Canal. 
IV.  Hamathite  Inscriptions. 
V.  Note  on  the  Khar. 
VI.  Explorations  West  op  Jordan. 
VIL  The  Shapira  Manuscripts. 
VIII.  Various  Popular  Opinions. 


In  one  Volume,  432  pages.     With  Route  Map  and  five  Ulustrations. 


Price  14«.    To  Subscribers,  by  application  to  Head  Office  ordy,  8«. 


R.  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
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MAmKUOlf  AND  MWS,   PKllfTBES  IN  OKDIMAIT  TO  OBB  MAJESTT,   ST.   MAETIM'f  LAMB. 


THE 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

OF 

WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

GENERAL  BDITOUS  : 

Prof.  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  and  WALTER  BESANT,  MA. 

They  comprise  — 

1.  The  MBMOIBS  written  to  accompany  the  sheets  of  the  Map.     Bj 

Captains  Cokdbb  and  Kitohbneb,  B.B.  With  additions,  historical  and 
archiBological,by  the  Editobs.  Three  Volumes,  illustrated  by  hundreds  of 
Plans  and  Sketches  made  specially  for  the  work. 

2.  The  NAMB  LISTS  in  Arabic  and  Snglish.   One  Yolnme. 

3.  SPECIAIi  PAPBBS  on  the  ABOH^OLOOT,  TOPOOBAPHT,  &c., 

of  the  Ooontry.    Beprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Statement,   One  Volume. 

4.  A  complete   account   of  the  EXCAVATIONS    and  BSSEABCHBS 

in  JBBUSAIjBM  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  With  a  Portfolio 
of  P]ans  and  Drawings.  By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wasbbk,  K.C3i.a-.,  ILB. 
In  the  same  Tolume,  a  Histoiy  of  the  Architectural  Monuments  in  the  City, 
br  Captain  Condor,  B.£. ;  and  (by  the  same)  an  Account  of  his  own  and  the 
German  Besearches  and  Excayations  in  the  City.  Also  an  abstract  of 
M.  Charles  Clermont-Qanneau's  Besearches  and  Excavations  in  the  year 
1874r-5. 

5.  The  FIiOBA  and  FAUNA  of  PAIiESTINX.   Bichly  illustrated.    By 

the  Bev.  Canon  Tbisteam,  P.B.S.,  LL.D. 


Price  TWENTY  GUINEAS, 
Including  the  Gbkat  and  Small  Maps. 


Only  a  small  number  remain  of  this  great  work,  which  toiU  not  he 
reprinted.  Libraries  and  Subscribers  are  allowed  a  substantial 
reduction  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  *'  Flora  and 
Fauna  "  amd  the  Jebusalem  volume  may  he  had  separaiely. 


The  three  volumes  of  the  ALEMOIBS  are  now  ready. 
The  volume  of  SPECIAL  PAPEBS  is  ready. 
The  volume  of  NAME  LISTS  is  ready. 
All  the  MAPS  are  ready. 

The  "PLOBA  AND  FAUNA"  will  be  issued  immediately. 
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In  Two  vols,  %vo,y  published  at  28s,y  offered  at  12s. 

JOURNEYS  ON  FOOT  IN  THE   WILDERNESS  OF  THE 
FORTY  YEARS*    WANDERINGS, 

Undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  Ordnanoe  Burrey  of 
Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond. 

BY 

THE  LATE  K  H.  PALMER,  M.A., 

LOBD  ALMOIIBE*!  nonnom  or  AKABIO,  AM9  ISLLOW  or  ST.  JOHN'S  OOLLIOB,  OAMBBIDOBi 

With  Maps  a/nd  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 

Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition 

and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  F.R.G.S. 


"Such  it  our  general  estimate  of  a  work  which  the  bibUcal  student  will  highly  prlie  for  the 
throng  light  which  it  sheds  upcm  a  most  important  portion  of  Scripture  History,  but  which  cannot 
be  read  without  interest  and  delight  by  every  one  who  is  capable  of  tailing  an  intelligent  interest 
in  manners  and  customs  widely  removed  from  our  own.*'— datvrdajr  Meview. 
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0 

aBev.  W.  H.  Walford . . 

.     2    2 

0 

aJ.  Walkington,  Esq.  . . 

.      1    0 

0 

aG.  F.  Watts,  Esq.      . . 

.     1     1 

0 

aBev.  J.  Whitehead    .. 

•     1     1 

0 

aBev.  H.  Wilson 

.     0  10 

6 

aMiss  Wakeham 

.     5    5 

0 

aMiss  Watson 

.      1     1 

0 

aW.  Waterfall,  Esq.    .. 

.     0  10 

6 

aE.  C.  W 

.      1    0 

0 

aMrs.  Wodehouse 

.     0  10 

6 

aH.  B.  S.  Wodehouse,  Esq.    . 

.     1     1 

0 

aBev.  H.  B.  Ware 

.     1    0 

0 

aLady  A.  C.Wynne    .. 
aC.  Walton,  Esq. 

.     0  10 
•      1    1 

e 

0 

Total 

£175  17 

0 

EBBATA. 

In  the  QuarUrli/  Statement  for  October,  1883,/or  J.  S.  Green  read  I.  Laidner  Qreea. 
For  Bev.  W.  K.  Dickenson  read  W.  K.  Dickson,  Esq. 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


£  #.  d, 

Ayr        2  16  8 

Bolton 8    4  0 

Brighton           2  12  6 

Cardiff 4    8  6 

Darlington        26  11  6 

Edinburgh  Local         ..         ..  85    0  0 

Exeter 3  18  6 

Glasgow 2    0  0 

Greenock          14  18  0 

Guildford         7  12  0 


Carried  forward  £157  11    8 


£    #.  d. 
Brought  forward    157  11    8 

Leeds 25    0    0 

Lichfield  1  10    0 

Londonderry     ..         ..         ..     8  18    6 

Norwich 18  18    0 

Manchester       ..         ..         ..     4    4    0 

Oxford 6    6    0 

Beading 2    11 

Stroud 6  16    6 

Winchester 2    2    0 


Total  £226    0    9 


FROM  LECTURES- 


Per  Kev.  H.  Geary 


£22  8f.  U. 


SUMMARY. 

£  «.  d 

Subscriptions  and  Donations        175  17  0 

Local  Societies        226    0^9 

Lectures 22    8  6 

Maps,  Memoirs,  and  Books         818  16  6 

£738    2  8 


LIST  OP  AYB  SUBSCRIBEBS,  1888-4. 

June  1&— By  cash £2  16f.  Sd. 

£    8,     d. 

Miss  Aytoun  0  10    0 

D.  Currie,  Esq 060 

John  Flint,  Esq 0  10    6 

Campbell  Douglas,  Esq.    . .         0  10    6 

B.  D.  Murdoch,  Esq 110 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCKIPTIONS. 


BOLTON. 


March  29.— Bj  cash         £8  if . 

£   s.    d. 

BoT.  M.  MajBard 110 

Mr.  Stnbbs 10    0 

Rex.  W.Ribson 0  10    6 

Miss  Bates 026 

Mr.Monk 0  10    6 


LECTTTRE  AT  TAMWORTH. 

£   *.    d. 
Rev.  J.  King,  MA 4    9    0 


BRIGHTON  ASSOCIATION. 


June  6.— Bj  cash £2  129.  Bd. 

£   t,  d, 

Rey.  W.  S.  Fowler 110 

Rer.  Thos.  Calyert 0  10    6 

H.  Hebberfc,  Esq 1     1    0 


CARDIFF. 
June  23.— Bj  cash    ••         £4  SsSd. 

£   ».    d. 

Charles  Truscott,  Esq 0  10    6 

Thomas  Cordes,  Esq 110 

James  MeCrath,  Esq 110 

William  Adams,  Esq 110 

Thomas  Pratt,  Esq 0  10    6 

Smapa 046 


DARLINGTON. 
May  19.— Bj  cash..         ..         £26  lU  6cf. 

£    «.   d. 

Arthur  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P 10    0    0 

Mrs.  Oomey  Pease 10    0    0 

Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P 5    0    0 

H.  F.  Pease,  Esq 110 

MissPriddeux        0  10    6 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUBSCEIPTIONS  BECEIVED  IN  BDINBUBGH  DUBINa  THB  YEAR  1883. 

April  30th.— Bj  cash        £85 

£    *.    rf. 

John  Watson,  Esq.,  2,  Oswald  Road 110 

Robert  Gibson,  Esq.,  9,  Bruntsfield  Place          . .          . .  10    0 

A.  Skirving,  Esq.,  Croys,  Dalbeattie       10    0 

A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  35,  Queen  Street 110 

John  Hojes,  Esq.,  7,  Ainslie  Place         . .          . .         . .  2    0    0 

Mrs.  Hoyes,  7,  Ainslie  Place         10    0 

W.  F.  Burnley,  Esq.,  24,  Ainslie  Place 10    0 

W.  G-.  Dickson,  Esq.,  3,  Royal  Circus 10    0 

Mrs.  Mill,  35,  Howe  Street          10    0 

Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  9,  Oxford  Terrace 0  10    0 

Miss  Crooks,  16,  Manor  Place 10    0 

Mies  McMicking,  21,  Coates  Gkuden      .  •         . .          . .  110 

W.  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  17,  Groffvenor  Crescent         . .          . .  110 

Misses  Gall,  17,  Minto  Street 0    2    6 

J.  J.  Rogerson,  Esq.,  Merchist'On  Castle. .          ..          ..  10    0 

Mrs.  A.  Stewart,  10,  Ettrick  Road          0  10    6 

Mrs.  Mackintosh,  19,  Chalmers  Street 0  10    0 

Dr.  Kalley,  Campo  Verde,  9,  TipperUn  Rood    . .          . .  0  10    0 

Mrs.  Gallaw^,  l,  Drumsheueh  Place     . .          . .          . .  10    0 

Rev.  George  B.  Carr,  80,  Pilne  Street 0    6    0 

R.  B.  St:Uker,  Esq.,  6,  West  Ckremont  Street . .         . .  0  10    6 

G.  C.  and  J.  C.  C,  Edinburgh 12    0    n 

Findlay  Anderson,  Esq.,  Inchyra  Grange,  Polmont      . .  10    0 

F.  B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Edina  Works,  Easter  Road        . .  110 

Misses  Mure,  10,  Damaway  Street          . .          . .         . .  0  lo    0 

E.  Hunter,  Esq.,  5,  Great  Stuart  Street 0  10    0 

Misses  Stevenson,  13,  Randolph  Crescent          .  •         . .  10    0 

Patrick  Guthrie,  Esq.,  135,  George  Street          . .         . .  0    5    0 

James  Sime,  Esq.,  South  Park      . .          .  •          . .         . .  110 

Miss  Eer,  Esq.,  11,  Merchiston  Park 0  10    0 

James  Syme,  Esq.,  10,  Buckingham  Terrace     • .         . .  1     0    0 

Mrs.  George  Brown,  10,  Douglas  Crescent         . .          . .  0  10    0 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  63,  Northumberland  Street       . .  0    5    0 

J.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  Gibraltar  House        110 

James  Watson,  Esq.,  45,  Charlotte  Square        . .         . .  110 

William  Dickson,  Esq.,  38,  York  Place 110 

Miss  Mackenzie,  16,  Moray  Place            2    0    0 

Rev.  Dr.  Why te,  52,  Melville  Street       10    0 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Paterson,  3,  Coates  Crescent      . .         . .  0  10    0 

Scott  Brothers,  125,  Princes  Street          0    5    0 

Pi-ofessor  A.  R.  Simpson,  52,  Queen  Street        . .         . .  110 

Dr.  Moir,  52,  CasUe  Street            10    0 

Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  28,  Heriot  Row 110 

M rs.  Edmond,  21,  Comely  Bank 0    5    0 

Mrs.  Maitland,  9,  Walker  Street            0    5    0 

John  TumbuU,  Esq.,  58,  Frederick  Street        . .         . .  10    0 

William  Lyon,  51,  George  Street            10    0 

Peter  Mill,  39,  North  Bridge 10    0 

John  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  31,  Chambers  Street . .          . .  10    0 

John  A.  Howden,  Esq.,  29,  Merchiston  Avenue. .          . .  110 

Mrs.  Miller,  7,  St.  Margaret's  Road        0  10    0 

Rev.  Dr.  Teape,  15,  Findhom  Phrce        0  10    0 

Andrew  IJsher  &  Co.,  24,  West  Nicholson  Street          . .  0  10    6 
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LIST  OP  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


D.  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  14,  Randolph  Creeoent.  • 

J.  Anderson  Heniy,  Esq.,  Haj  Lodge 

G-.  A.  Agnew,  Esq.,  East  Waniston  House        •  • 

J.  A.  Jamiedon,  Esq.,  14,  Buckingham  Terrace.  • 

Rer.  David  Simpson,  F.C.  Manse,  Lawrence  Kirk 

Miss  J.  B.  Black,  Auchentoshen  House,  Duntooher 

John  R.  Norrie,  Esq.,  102,  George  Street         •  • 

Rev. -Alex.  Luke,  F.C.,  Manse,  Broxburn 

Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  16,  Carlton  Street  •  • 

R.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  4,  Bellevue  Crescent. . 

Dr.  J.  H.  Balfour,  Inverleith  House 

James  Steuart,  W.S.,  8,  Doune  Terrace  .  • 

The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  56,  Manor  Place 

Miss  Buchanan,  18,  Lansdowne  Crescent  •  • 

John  Drybrough,  15,  Coatee  Crescent     . .         •  • 

Dean  Montgomery,  17,  Athole  Crescent  • .         • . 

Alex.  Padon,  Esq.,  5,  Hart  Street 

John  Kennedy,  Esq.,  71,  Great  King  Street      . , 

Horatius  Bonar,  Esq.,  W.S.,  15,  Hifl  Street      . . 

Mrs.  Wood,  11,  Clarendon  Crescent        ..         •• 

David  8.  Dickson,  Esq.,  W.S.,  1,  Thistle  Court.  • 

J.  H.  Wilson,  D.D.,  1,  East  Castle  Road 

George  Seton,  Esq.,  St.  Rennets  . . 

Mrs.  Colonel  MacDougall,  Woodbum,  Canaan  Lane 

J.  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  10,  Salisbury  Road.. 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Parkside.  •  . .         •  • 

Robert  Younger,  St.  Ann's  Brewery       . .         . , 

Sir  James  Falshaw,  Bart.,  14,  Belgraye  Crescent 

John  Macnair,  Esq.,  83,  Moray  Place     . . 

W.  J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  29,  Abercromby  Place 

William  Robson,  Esq.,  8,  George  Street . . 

Rev.  J.  C.  Macphail,  Pilrig  Manse  . .         . . 

J.  M.  Balfour  MelvUle,  Esq.,  Pilrig  House 

Is.  Anderson  Henry,  Esq.,  Hav  Lodge  . . 

J.  T.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Restnlrig  Houce 

Mrs.  Hunter,  18,  Abercromby  Place 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  March  Hall,  Dalkeith  Road 

Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D.,  51,  George  Street 

John  Scott  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  19,  Lynedoch  Place 

Wm.  Inglis,  Esq.,  12,  Dick  Place,  Granee 

I.  M.  McCandlish,  Esq.,  27,  Drumsheugh  Ghirdens 

Rev.  D.  McDougall,  Rothiemurchus  Manse,  Aviemore 

Rev.  John  Sinclair,  2,  Learmouth  Terrace         • . 

A.  Elliot,  Esq.,  17,  Princes  Street 

J.  Thin,  Esq.,  54,  South  Bridge  (1882-83) 


1    0 

0  10 

1  1 
0  10 
0  10  6 
10  0 
0  10  0 
10    0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10    6 


1  1 
0  10 
0  10 
0  5 
0  2 
0  10  6 
0  5  0 
0  10  0 
10  0 
0  10  6 
0  5  0 
0  10  6 
0    5 

0  5 

1  0 

0  10 

1  0 

0  10 

1  0 

0  10 

1  1 
0  5 
0  5 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10    0 

0  2    6 

1  0 
0  5 
0  10 
0    6 

2  2 
0  10  6 
110 
0  10  0 
10    0 


EXETER. 


May  8.— By  cash £8  18*.  6rf. 

£    *.    d. 

Rev.  Precentor  Cook  (1884)         110 

Mrs.  Corfe 0  10    6 

Rev.  P.  L.  D.  Acland  (1883-84) 2    2    0 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


GLASGOW. 


June  23.— By  cash £2 

£    9.    d. 
J.  H.  Allan,  Esq 2    0    0 


GREENOCK. 

June  4.— By  cash £14  13«. 

£    s.   d. 

Bobeit  Binnie,  Esq 110 

G.  R.  Maodougall,  Esq 0  10    6 

Edward  Blackmore,  Esq 110 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P 110 

WiUiamMcOure,  Esq 110 

W.  W.  Adamson,  Esq 0  10    6 

D.  MacDousall,  Esq 110 

D.  Maodon^d,  Esq.           110 

J.  M.  Hutchison,  Esq 0  10    6 

Colin  S.  Caird,  Esq.           110 

Rev.  Alex.  Walker,  Millport        0  10    6 

John  Marquis,  Esq.           ••         ..         110 

Robert  Little,  Esq 110 

J.  H.  Carmicbael,  Esq 0  10    6 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carmicbael  ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  110 

Thomas  Carmiohael,  Esq 0  10    0 

J.  Macgregor,  Esq 110 


GUILDFORD. 

April  19.— By  cash  £7  12#. 

£    9.  d. 

H.  Gardner,  Esq 0  10  6 

Colonel  Mann         0  10  6 

Mr.  D.  WiUiamson            0  10  6 

Mr.  W.  Williamson           0  10  6 

R.  C.  Capron,  Esq 0  10  6 

Rey.  F.  Paynter 0  10  6 

Capt.  Campbell 0  10  6 

MissWebb 0    5  0 

Mrs.  Valentine  Richards 0  10  6 

Mrs.  O'Connell 0  10  6 

R.  F.  Shephard,  Esq 0  10  6 

Sir  H.  Lawrence,  K.C.B 110 

CoLE.H.Parke 0  10  6 


7 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
LEEDS. 


March  27.— By  cash 


25 


t.   d. 
0    0 


LICHFIELD. 

Mayl.— Bycash £110*. 

£  #.    d, 

Mrs.  Scekham  0  10    0 

Mn.Bagnall 10    0 


LONDOXDEREY. 

March  21.— By  cash  £3  13#.  6<i. 

£    9.    d. 

James  McCorkell,  Esq 110 

Walter  Bernard,  Esq 110 

John  Cowie,  Esq.      . .  0  10    6 

John  McAdoo,  Esq 0  10    6 

Alexander  McVicker,  Esq 0  10    6 


MANCHESTER. 

April  10. — By  cheque £8  3#. 

May  28.— By  cheque         £1   1#. 

£  #.    d, 

aRev.  Canon  Woodhouse  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  0  10    6 

aRichard  Armistead,  Esq.  . .         . .  . .  . »  0  10    6 

oJohn  Erauss,  Esq.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  110 

aRev.W.F.  Birch 110 

aG.  Wilson  Rigg,  E^q 0  10    6 

aMrs.  Gillmore 0  10    6 


NORWICH. 


June  13,  ISai— By  cash. . 

£  #.  d. 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 


Rev.  R.  B.  P.  Kidd     . . 
Rey.  Hinds  Howell 
Rey.  H.  Petley . . 
The  Very  Rev.  the    Dean 

Norwich 
J.  J.  Winter,  Esq. 
C.  R.  Oilman,  Esq.       . . 
Rev.  W.Hudson 
Mrs.  Hudson     . . 
E.  K.  Harvey,  Esq.      . . 
H.  S.  Patteson,  Esq.     . . 
Rev.  W.  Kennion 
8 


of 


2  2  0 
110 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 
110 
110 


£18  18*. 


a.  C.  Eaton,  Esq. 
Public  Library . . 
Rev.  F.  Hildyard 
Mrs.  Hildvard  . . 
Rev.  W.  N.  Ripley 
Rev.  W.  R.  Collett 
Rev.  a.  A.  Crookshank 
Chas.  Dix,  Esq... 
R.  Geldart,  Esq. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Manning 
Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny 
Mrs.  James  Coleman 


£  #. 

d. 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

(3 

0  10 

6 

2     2 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

G 

0  10 

G 

0  10 

iy 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 
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UST  OF  SUBSCBIPTIONS. 


OXFORD. 


April  21.— By  cash 


£5  6*. 


'READINa. 

June  20.— By  cash £2  U.  Id. 

£  #.  d. 

MessTB.  Philbrick  &  Co 0  10  6 

Mrs.  Tufnell           0  10  0 

Rev.  W.Payne 0  10  6 

Thof .  Hawkins,  Esq '      . .  0  10  6 


STROUD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

June  18, 1884.— By  cash £5  15».  6<i. 

£    9,    rf. 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Cainscross,  near  Stroud  . .         . .  0  10    6 

S.  J.  Coley,  Esq.,  High  Street 0  10    6 

W.  H.  C.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Rowcroft 0  10    6 

James  Harper,  Esq.,  Ebley,  near  Stroud            • .          , .  0  10    6 

Thomas  Lancaster,  Esq.,  Bownham  House,  near  Stroud  110 

Sir  W.  H.  Marling,  Bart.,  Stanley  House,  near  Stroud. .  110 

T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq.,  Lower  Street           0  10    6 

Rey.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Bremscombe,  near  Stroud      • .  0  10    6 

Frederick  Winterbotham,  Esq.,  Rowcroft          . .         . .  0  10    6 


WINCHESTER. 

May9.— Bycaeh £2  2#. 

£    *.    d. 

Mrs.  Walsh,  Christ  Church  Road 110 

Miss  Comford,  Ditto         0  10    6 

Mrs.  Harden,  Eingsworthy  0  10    6 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  Ber.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Bar.  Daniel  ITLeon. 

Abbsdbbh  :    Bev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D.    Hon,  See,  LadiM*  Association,  Miss 

Mary  Forbes. 
Adblaidb  :  Ber.  W.  B.  Fletcher. 
AiCBLBBiDB :  BcT.  H.  B.  Bawnslej,  Wray  Vicarage. 
Akbtbuthbb  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Abbboath  :  T.  B.  F.  Webster,  Esq. 
AYB:  Bobert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
BA8IN08TOKB :  BcY.  W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Bev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 
Bbdfobd  :  Bey.  Canon  Haddock. 
Bblfast  :  Bey.  the  President  of  Queen*8  College. 
Bibkbnhbad  :  Bey.  J.  T.  Eingsmill,  St.  Aldan's  College. 
BiBMivaHAM :  Bey.  F.  DeU. 
Bishop's  Waltham  :  Bey.  H.  B.  Fleming. 
Blaokbubk  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Bey.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
Blaibgowbib  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 
BoDMiK :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
Boltoh  :  Oeorge  Monk,  Esq. 
Bbbooh  :  Bichard  Mills,  Esq. 
BBiaHTOH :  Bey.  C.  E.  Douglass. 
Bubnlbt  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

BuBT  :  Son,  Treat. — Bey.  Canon  J.  Hombj ;  Hon,  See, — Bey.  D.  Walmslej. 
Cambbidob:   W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College;  Q-.  T.  Bettanj, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  GK>nyille  and  Caius. 
Canada  :  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  reoeiyed  bj  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Cabdiff  :  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Park  Place,  Cardiff. 
Chblmsfobd  :  Bey.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Chbltbkhax  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chbbtbb  :  Bey.  J.  Dayidson. 
Chippbkham  :  A.  T.  Eeary,  Esq. 

City  and  County  of  Cobk  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Clifton  and  Bbibtol  :  Bey.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
Colohbbteb  :  Bey.  K.  P.  G^pp. 
Cboydon  :  J.  W.  Janson,  Esq. 
Dabunqton  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Dbtonpobt:  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

DTTBLiir :  Denis  Orofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G-.  T.  Stokes. 

DtnrDBB :  Son.  Trecu. — ^Alex.  Soott,  Esq. 

DuNVBBMiiKB :  BeT.  A.  Ghraham,  Orossgates. 

Eabtboubitb  :  Bey.  H.  B.  Whelpton. 

Edihbubgh  :   Bey.  W.    Lindsaj   Alexander,  D.D.,    William   Dickson,   Esq., 

F.BJ9.E.,  and  T.  B.  Jolinston,  Esq.,  F.B.a.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Epsom  :  Miss  Hislop. 

ExBTBB  :  Bey.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Bey.  W.  Dayid. 
Fahefibld  :  S.  J.  A.  Barrow-dough. 
Falmoxtth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox. 
Fboxb: 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glasoow:  Bev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,   Bey.  Donald  Maoleod,  D.D.,  A.  B. 

M*Ghrigor,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  James  Andrew  Allan,  Esq. 
Gbbbnock  :  Edward  Blaokmore,  Esq. 

GuiLDFOBD :  Colonel  Pask. 

HABTnras :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 

Hbsbpobd  :  Bey.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaaghan. 

Hbstfosd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 

HiTOHiN  :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 

HoLTHBAD :  Bey.  W.  B.  Jones. 

HvDDBBSPiBLD :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 

HiTLL :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Ipbwioh  : 

Ibblavd  : — ^DuBLcr :  Hon,  8ec8,—'Rer.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Blackrock ;  Denis  Crofton, 

Esq.     Treasurers. — ^The  Munster  Bank. 
Jbbubalbm  :  Dr.  Chaplin. 
Ebkdal  :  Bobert  Someryell,  Esq. 
KiBKOALDY :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
LANCA8TBB  :  Bey.  J.  Bone. 
Labchall  :  Bey.  William  Findlay,  A.M. 
LBAxnrGTOK :  Bey.  J.  Johnson,  M.A. 
Ledbuby  :  Bey.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Lbbds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 
Lbiobbtbb  :  Bey.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A. 
Lewbb  :  Bey.  Cecil  Blaker. 
LiCHTiBLD :   Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq.    Son.  See,  Ladies*  Association,  Mrs. 

Bagnall. 
LiNOOLN :  Bey.  A.  B.  Maddison. 
LiTBBFOOL :    Ten.  Archdeacon  Bardsley. 
LoKDOiTDBBBT :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen  Street. 

Makohbstbb  :  Bey.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Bey.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurer, — Oliyer 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
Makbtibld  :  W.  Gbuk,  Esq. 
Maboatb  :  Bey.  G.  Collis. 
Mabcbt  HABBOBOuaH  :  Joseph  Kimnelly,  Esq. 
Mbltov  Mowbbat  :  Bey.  Arthur  M.  Bendel. 
Mblbosb  :  Balph  Dunn,  Esq. 
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LOCAL  ASS0CUTI0K8. 

MoHTBOSB :  Kr.  Mackie. 

MoBPSTH :  Dr.  Robinson. 

Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Oreenj. 

OxpOBD :  Rer.  Canon  G-irdlestone. 

Pbbth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 

PiTLOOHBiB :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Plykouth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shellj,  Esq. 

PwLLHBLi:  Rey.  Owen  Jones. 

Ramsgatb  :  Rev.  F.  GeU. 

RBiJonra:  J.  Siier,  Esq.,  Willow  Cottage,  Mill  Lane. 

Rbigatb  : 

RlOHlf  OKD,  SUBRBY  : 

RiPON :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 

Rugby  :  Rev.  A.  O.  James. 

RuNOOBN :  Rer.  W.  Preston,  M.A. 

Rydb  :  B.  Knocker,  Esq. 

Salisbury  :  J.  Lardner  GHreen,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

SoABBOROUOH  :  RcY.  J.  Bedford. 

Shbffibld  :  Chairmatt^Uey,  Canon  Blakeney,  Yicar  of  Sheffield. 

Shrbwsbury  :  Rer.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 

SiBBiNaHURST :  Rev.  W.  Peterson. 

SouTHAKPTOV  and  Rombby  :  Re?.  Henry  C.  Hawtrej. 

SouTHSBA :  Rev.  F.  Baldej. 

Sowbbby  :  Rer.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawranoe. 

St.  Akdrbwb  :  Dr.  Lees,  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

St.  Hblbka:  Rct.  Canon  Lambert. 

Stroud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydbnham  and  Forbbt  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Sydkby,  Nbw  South  Walbb  :  Rev.  R.  Steel,  D.D. 

Tbionmouth  :  Rey.  H.  Hutohins. 

Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

Uxbridob  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Harland. 

Warm  nrsTBR :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

Wblls  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Wbbtoit-bufer-Mare  :  Rev.  H.  G>.  Tomkins. 

Wbymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 

Whitby  :  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

WiLLBBDBV :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Wharton. 

WiKCHBSTBR :  Rev.  R.  P.  Hutchinson. 

WnrDBOR :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

WoLTBRHAicPTON  :  Mr.  J.  McD.,  Roebuck. 

WooPSTOOK :  Ontario. — ^William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 

WoRCBSTBR :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Ybotil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  wiUi  gentleman  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 


The  following  are  the  Agents  authorised  by  Local  Secretaries  to  reoeive, 
distribute,  and  sell  the  publicatious  of  the  Fund : — 

Abbsdbbk  :  Messrs.  Wjllie  and  Sons. 

Akstbuthbs  :  Mr.  Lewis  Russell. 

AxLOA :  Mr.  W.  Landells,  Mill  Street. 

Ayb  :  Messrs.  Wm.  Stephen  and  Ck).,  Saudgate,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  M.  Dick. 

Babnsley  :  Messrs.  T.  and  0.  Lingard,  Cfkroniole  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  B.  £.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bbdfobd  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

BiBKBKHBAD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156,  Grange  Lane. 

Bishops  Waltham  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown. 

Bolton  :  Mr.  Gockajne,  Deansgate. 

Blaibgowbib  :  Miss  Saunders. 

BoDMnr :  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  G-.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street. 

BouBKBMorTH :  Mr.  Hankinson. 

BuBT  :  Mr.  Wm.  Wardleworth,  Haymarket  Street. 

Bbadfobd  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  6,  Weetgate. 

Bbighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  0.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

BxTBirLBY :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street 

OAMBBiBaB  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill ;  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Oo^ 

Oahtbbbubt  :  Mr.  Ginder,  St.  George's  HaU. 

Cabdipp  :  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  Duke  Street. 

Chbltbkhaic  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bbistol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street. 

CoLOHBSTBB :  Mr.  Mattocks,  Head  Street. 

CoBK :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

Dablington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

DoYBB  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 

DuNBAB :  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  Belharen. 

DuNDBB :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street ;  Messrs.  Winter,  Duncan,  and  Co. 

Eastbovbnb  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinbubgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  B.  0.  Bichards. 

Fbomb  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Gbbbnock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 

Glasgow  :  Messrs.  James  Maclehose  and  Sons. 

Gbantham  :  Mr.  Clarke. 

Haupax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

Hamilton,  N3.  :  Mr.  M.  Bowie. 

Hbbtpobd  :  Mr.  B.  Simson. 

HiTOHiN  :  Miss  Palmer,  High  Street. 

HuDDBBSPiELD :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Sarille  Street. 

Iktinb  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 
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AGENTS. 

TiAKOASTXB :  Mr.  Lrniginan^  llAriet  Street. 
L1BD8 :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street. 
LmcBPOOL :  Mr.  Adam  Holden,  Church  Street. 

„  Mr.  Albert  Thompson,  24,  ElliotiStrwet. 

LnrooLir :  Mr.  Q-.  Yale,  High  Street ;  and  Societj  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge,  Commerce  Court. 
LoKDONDBBBY  :  Mr.  James  Hampton,  Ship  Quay  Street. 
Mbi/tok  M0WBB1.Y  :  Mr.  W.  Loxley. 
MoNTBOBB  :  Mr.  Q-eorge  Walker. 

Nbwoastlb  :  Hon,  Treat, — Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.    Rom,  8mf,^W,  Ljall,  Esq. 
NoBTHAMPTOV :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son.  Gbld  Street. 
NOBWICH :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Ghentleman's  Walk. 
Pebth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie  ;  Messrs.  B.  A.  and  J.  Hay,  Gborge  Street. 
Plyiioitth  :  Mr.  Birmingham,  Whimple  Street. 
Pbeston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 
BsADiKa  :  Mr.  Q-.  Love  joy,  London  Street. 
St.  Andbbw*s  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 
St.  Leokabdb  :  Mr.  Stuart,  London  Boad. 
SoABBOBonoH  :  Mcssrs.  G.  Marshall  and  Son,  72,  Newborough. 
Sbtbnoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 
Shbbwbbuby  :  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  Market  Square. 
SouTHAMPTOK  :  Messrs.  G-utch  and  Cox,  High  Street. 
ToBQUAY  :  Mr.  E.  L.  Seely. 
Uppikoham  :  Mr.  J.  Hawthorn. 
Wbymouth  :  Mr.  H.  Wheeler,  St.  Mary  Street. 
WB8T0iir :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street. 
Whitby:  Mr  Beed. 

WiKOHBSTEB :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson. 
WoLVEBHAMPTOB :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Boebuok. 
YoBK  :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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HETH    AND    MOAB. 

EIPLORATIONS  IN  STRIA  IN  ISSl  AND  1882. 

By  CLAUDE  REIGNIER  CONDER,  R.E. 
BENTLEY,  1883. 


"Capt  Conder  has  already  proved  his  capacity  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  make  the  dry  work  of  Survey  appear  as  interesting  as  a 
romance.  He  has  succeeded  in  doin^  this  without  making  the  least 
concession  in  favour  of  f>chemes  that  will  not  stand  critical  examination. 
His  accuracy  in  short  is  as  unimpeachable  as  that  of  an  explorer  should 
always  be ;  his  peculiar  merit  is  in  showing  that  this  can  be  attained 
without  any  loss  of  interest.  .  .  .  Capt  Conder  is  one  of  those  rare 
travellers  who  know  exactly  what  people  want  to  be  told.  .  •  .  Seldom 
has  much  research  in  out  of  the  way  pages  of  history  .  .  .  been  made 
to  assume  so  attractive  a  garb.' — Times. 

^Thia  very  interesting  volume  describes  a  bold  attempt  to  cany  out  a 
Survey  of  Eastern  Palestme  made  by  Capt.  Conder.  .  .  .  The  fact  that 
it  throws  a  remarkable  light  upon  many  passages  of  the  Bible  will  alone 
ensure  for  Capt  Conder's  book  a  host  of  readers." — St,  James*8  Oazette, 

'^The  narration  of  Capt  Conder's  dangerous  and  difficult  expedition 
may  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  by  those  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in 
the  abtruse  lore  of  modem  Orientalists." — Fail  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Worthy  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  under  whose  auspices  the 
eminent  Orientalist  made  the  survey.  The  book  is  not  only  invaluable  as 
a  rich  treasury  of  well-ascertained  and  important  facts,  learned  disquisi- 
tions, and  pertinent  suggestions,  it  is  also  eminently  readable  as  a  racy 
narrative  of  difficulties  overcome,  of  curious  fields  explored,  of  strange 
sights  witnessed  and  hardships  endured.  ...  At  length  we  reluctanuy 
close  .this  charming  book.  In  all  the  430  pages  of  *Heth  and  Moab,*  there 
is  not  a  single  dull  one.  Capt  Conder  wields  a  facile  pen,  and  he  well 
knows  how  to  invest  the  most  recondite  subjects  with  popular  interest 
His  pages  are  leavened  and  enlivened  by  many  a  humorous  or  incisively 
witty  remark,  many  a  (juaint  story,  many  a  happy  and  luminous  simile. 
His  powers  of  description  are  fully  abreaJst  of  his  keen  faculty  of  percep- 
tion ;  whether  descrioing  places,  people,  or  things,  he  never  fails  to  leave 
A  clearly  defined  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  '  Heth  and  Moab ' 
is  at  once  a  book  to  be  read  and  enjoyed,  and  a  book  to  be  pondered  and 
preserved." — Rock. 

"  Capt  Conder's  name  is  a  household  word." — Field. 

"  He  also  reprints  two  articles  which  he  had  contributed  to  magazines 
as  the  fruits  of  his  investigation — one  on  the  *Belka  Arabs,'  from  BladcwoocTs 
Magazme^  and  the  other  on  the  '  Future  of  Syria,'  from  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  The  latter  is  a  very  able  and  suggestive  paper." — Newcaelle  baity 
Journal. 

Favourable  notices  have  also  appeared  of  this  work  in  the  AtheiKBum^ 
the  Oraphic,  the  Queen^  the  Builder^  the  Morning  Post,  the  Church  Review, 
the  Shejield  Independent,  the  Surrey  Advertiser,  Sc,  dx. 
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f  alestine  f  ilgrims'  Ceit  ^mi^. 


DIBSOTOB. 
Col.  Sib  Chables  W.  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  E.E. 


OOTTKOIL. 


Captain  Condeb,  R.E. 
F.  A.  Eaton,  Secretary  R.  A. 
James  Glaishbb,  F.R.S. 
Cybil  Gbahah,  C.M.G. 
Rby.  a.  Edebsheim,  D.D. 
Sib  Qeobge  Gbove,  D.O.L. 
Majob  Gbovbb,  R.E.,  F.S.A. 
Bbv.  C.  D.  GiNSBimo,  LL.D. 
Pbop.  Haytbk  Lewis. 


Habby  Rylands,  F.S.A.,  Secretarj, 
Society  of  Biblical  Apcheeology. 

Rbv.  Pbop.  Sayce. 

Rev.  Canon  Tbistbam,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

Col.  Sib  Citablbs  Waubek,K.C.M.G., 
R.E.I  £  .R.S. 

Rev.  William  Wbiuht,  D.D. 

Col.  Hknby  Yolb,  C.B.,  R  E. 


HONOBABY  SECBETABY. 
Waltbb  Bbsant,  M.A. 


This  Society  is  established  for  the  ti-anslation  and  publication,  with 
explanatory  notes,  of  the  various  descriptions  and  accounts  of  Palestine 
and  the  Holy  Places,  and  of  the  topographical  references  in  ancient  and 
mediseval  literature,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
or  later.  These  accounts  are  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  old  French, 
and  old  German  (in  those  curious  records  of  pilgrimages  which  begin  with 
the  unknown  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  and  follow  in  almost  unbroken  line  to 
the  present  day).  Topographical  references  are  found  in  brief  allusions 
in  detached  sentences,  scattered  about  among  the  writings  of  the  Early 
Fathers,  in  the  Byzantine  and  earliest  Arab  historians.  Very  few  of 
these  Pilgrims  have  as  yet  appeared  in  an  English  form,  and  no  serious 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  search  the  Byzantine  and  Arab  historians 
and  the  Early  Fathers  for  theii*  topographical  allusions  and  illustrations. 
Many  of  them,  however,  give  details  of  the  highest  importance  in  matters 
connected  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  the  positions  of  the  holy 
sites,  &c  It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  Pilgrims,  to  take  them  one  by 
one,  to  translate,  annotate,  and  issue  them,  each  separately,  and  as  fast  as 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  will  allow. 


It  is  hoped  to  is^e  the  first  of  these  Pilgrims  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be 
followed  up  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  admit.  There  will  be  860  copies, 
only,  printed  of  each.  Every  tract  will  be  accompanied  by  a  map  showing 
the  route  of  the  Pilgrim,  and  will  be  annotated  by  the  Director.  The  first 
issue  will  be  the  Journey  of  Antoninus,  Martyr.  Names  and  subscrip- 
tions received  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund,  1,  Adam  Street. 
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KOW  COMPLETED. 


THE 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

OF 

WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

OENERAL  EDIT0K8: 

Profl  IL  H.  PALBIER,  M.A.,  and  WALTER  BESANT,  MJL. 

They  comprise,  firsts  seven  volumes^  namely — 
1.  The  MSMOIB8  written  to  aooompany  the  sheet*  of  the  Map.    By 
CaDtains  Gohdbk  and  Kitohbkbb,  B.B.     With  additioiiB,  hiBtorical  and 
arcDSDological,  bj  the  Editoss.   Three  Yolames,  illustratod  by  himdredf  of 
Plans  and  Sketohee  made  speciallj  for  the  work. 

3.  The  NAMJB  I<I8T8  in  Arabic  and  Sngliah.   One  Volume. 

8.  SFSOIAIi  FAPBBS  on  the  ABOH^OLOOY,  TOFOaBAFHT,  Ac., 
of  the  Oonntrj.    Beprinted  from  the  Quarterhf  Statement.   One  Volume. 

4.  A  complete   acconnt   of  the  SXOAVATIONS    and  BXSSABCHBS 

in  JSBUSAIjIIM  firom  1866  to  the  present  time.  With  a  Portfolio 
of  Plans  and  Drawings.  Bj  Colonel  Sir  Ohablbs  Wakbut,  K.O.M.Q-.,  BJ£. 
In  the  same  Tolume,  a  Htitorj  of  the  Architectural  Monuments  in  the  City, 
bj  Captain  C.  R.  Conder,  B.E. ;  and  (by  the  same)  an  Account  of  his  own  and 
the  German  Researches  and  Excavations  in  the  Citf .  Also  an  abstract  of 
M.  Charles  Qermont-Ganneau's  Researches  and  ExcaTations  in  the  year 
1874-6. 

5.  The  FIiOBA  and  FAUNA  of  FAIiBSTINB.   Richly  iUustrated.    By 

the  Rer.  Cakon  Tbistbam,  F.E^.,  LL.D. 

And  secondly — 
AU  the  KAF8,  grreat  and  amaU,  hitherto  iasued  by  the  Society. 


Price    TWENTY  GUINEAS. 


Only  a  sm^l  number  remain  of  this  great  work,  which  will  not  he 
reprinted.  Libraries  and  Subscribers  are  allowed  a  substa/ntial 
reduction  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  "  Flora  and 
Fauna  "  and  the  '*  Jebusalem  "  volume  may  be  had  separately  of 
all  booJcsellers. 


The  "FLORA  AND  FAUNA**  may  be  had  separately  at  the  price   of 

£3  Be. 

The  JERUSALEM  rolume,  with  the  Portfolio  of  Drawings,  may  be  had 

separately  at  the  price  of  £5  6«. 


1,    .^JD.A.^^   SX»BBT,   .A^DSXiPZSX. 
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THE 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND: 

A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ACCURATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  INVESTIGATION 
OF  THE  ARCaEOLOaY,  THE  TOPOORAPHY,  THE  GEOLOGY 
AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  HOLY  LAND,  FOR  BIBLICAL  HiLUSTRATION. 


PATRON : 

HER   MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE: 


ARCHBISHOP  OF 
H.  W.  AcLAND,  Esq.,  F.R.8. 
William  Adams,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Ret.  W.  Lindsay  Alexandbb,  D.D. 
Rbt.  Hbnby  Allon,  D.D. 
The  Pebsident  op  the  Ambbioan  Asso- 
ciation. 
W.  Amhcbst  T.  Amheest,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D. 
Duke  op  Abgtll,  K.T. 
Edwabd  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Rev.  E.  n.  BiCKEBSTETH. 

Samuel  Bibch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Bibch. 

Geobob  Bubns,  Esq. 

Ret.  H.  M.  Butlbb,  D.D. 

Mabquis  op  Bute,  K.T. 

Eabl  op  Cabnabvon. 

LoBD  Eustace  Cecil. 

T.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Hon.   Sec.  for 

Jerusalem). 
Dban  op  Chestbb. 
Dean  op  Chbistchurch. 
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HETH    AND    MOAB. 

EIPLORATIONS  IN  STBU  IN  1881  AND  1882. 

By  CLAUDE  REIGNIER  CONDER,  R.E. 
BENTLEY,  1888. 


"  Cu)t.  Conder  has  already  prored  his  capacity  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  make  the  dry 
work  of  Surrey  appear  as  interesting  as  a  romance.  He  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  without 
making  the  least  concession  in  favour  of  schemes  that  will  not  stand  critical  exumination.  Hia 
accuracy  in  short  is  as  unimpeadiable  as  that  of  an  explorer  should  always  be ;  his  peculiar 
merit  is  in  showing  that  this  can  be  attained  without  any  loss  of  interest.  .  .  .  Capt.  Conder 
is  one  of  those  Aire  trayellers  who  know  exactly  what  people  want  to  be  told.  .  .  .  Seldom 
has  much  research  in  out  of  the  way  pages  of  history  .  .  .  been  m  ade  to  assume  so  attractiye 
a  garb." — TinUM. 

"  This  yery  interesting  yolume  describes  a  bold  attempt  to  carry  out  a  Survey  of  Eastern 
Palestine  made  by  Capt.  Conder.  .  .  .  The  &ct  that  it  throws  a  remarkable  light  upon  many 
passages  of  the  Bible  will  alone  ensure  for  Capt.  Conder's  book  a  host  of  readers.'*— ^^^  Jama's 
OcuetU. 

"The  narration  of  Capt.  Conder's  dangerous  and  difficult  expedition  may  be  read  with  pleasure, 
even  by  those  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in  the  abtruse  lore  of  modem  Orientalists  .""—Pall  Mall 
Oautte, 

"Worthy  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  under  whose  auspices  the  eminent  Orientalist 
made  the  survey.  The  book  is  not  only  invaluable  as  a  rich  treasury  of  well-ascertained  and 
important  facts,  learned  disquisitions,  and  pertinent  suggestions,  it  is  also  eminently  readable  as 
a  racy  narrative  of  dilBculties  overcome,  of  curious  fields  explored,  of  strange  sights  witnessed,  and 
hardships  endured.  ...  At  length  we  reluctantly  doee  this  charming  book.  In  all  the  430 
pages  of  '  Heth  and  Moab/  there  is  not  a  single  dull  one." — RocJr. 

"  Capt.  Conder's  name  is  a  household  word."—  Field. 
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MAPS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


1.  The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine.    In  26  sheets  and 

portfolio,  on  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.     Price  to  Subscribers, 
Two  Guineas ;  carriage  paid. 

2.  The  same  reduced  to  the  scale  of  three  miles  to  an  inch,  in  six 
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1  10 

6 

July  26.— By  cash  . . 
Rev.  Precentor  Cook 


EXETER. 


£1  1*. 
£  *.  d. 
110 


FALMOUTH. 

August  29.— By  cash         £114*. 

£ 

Edward  Banks,  Esq 0 

Rey.  J.  H.  P.  Bennett 0 

Edmund  Carlyon,  Esq 2 

Rev.  George  Lemon  Church         . .  . .         . .  0 

Rev.  W.  Fookes 0 

Miss  Emys   . .         . .  1 

Francis  B.  Fox 1 

R.  Reynolds  Fox 1 

Miss  Fox 1 

Robert  Fox  1 

A.  L.  Fox 1 

Rev.  George  Hext  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  0 

Mrs.  Hodge 0 

Miss  Hustler  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Mrs.  Peter 0 

Rev.  W.  Rogers 1 

Rev.  Canon  Rogers  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  0 


s. 

d. 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


LEEDS. 


March  29.— By  cash 
July  21.— By  cash. . 


Rey.  Canon  Atkinson,  Audlem  Vicarage. . 

Sir  Edward  Baines,  Headingley  , . 

Frederick  Baines,  Esq.,  Weetwood 

William  Baxter,  Esq.,  Leeds 

J.  Bilbrough,  Esq.,  Leeds  . . 

Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Leeds     . . 

Bight  RcT.  Bishop  Comthwaite,  Leeds  . . 

Mrs.  Crawford,  Leeds 

Misses  Crowther,  Leeds     . , 

Francis  Darwin,  Esq.,  Creskeld  Hall 

J.  W.  Embleton,  Esq./Methley 

William  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Leeds    . . 
John  J.  Gk)oa,  Esq.,  Nottingham.. 

Miss  Harris,  Oxton  Hall,  Tadcaster       

Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.,  Headingley,  Leeds 

Rev.  W.  A.  Hayes,  Dromore,  co.  Down,  Ireland 

Rev.  John  Hey,  York 

John  Holmes,  Esq.,  Roundhay,  Leeds 

Ed.  G-.  Jepson,  Esq.,  Leeds 

John  Jowitt,  Esq.,  Ilarehills,  Leeds 

Sir  Charles  H.  Lowther,  Bart.,  Swillington  House 

Miss  Maude,  Knowsthorpe  Hall,  Leeds  ■ . 

Henry  Nelson,  Esq.,  St.  John's  Cottage,  Leeds  . . 

Rev.  H.  Bickersteth  Ottley,  Vicarage,  Horsham,  Sussex 

Rev.  T.  a.  Rooke,  D.D.,  Rawdon  College,  Leeds 

Charles  Ryder,  Esq.,  Chapel  Alleston,  Leeds 

Miss  Scatcherd,  Boston  Spa,  Tadcaster  . . 

T.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Dodworth  Hall,  Bamsley 

Mrs.  Tweedale,  Kingston  Grove,  Leeds  . . 

J.  W.  Willans,  Esq.,  Headingley,  Leeds 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Wood,  Headingley  Vicarage  . 


£25. 
£2      4m. 

£    *.  d, 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 

10  6 

1  0 

10  6 


1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
10 

1 

1 


10    6 


0 

1 

1 

2 

1 
10    6 

1     0 

1  0 
0  10  6 
110 


MANCHESTER. 


August  27. — By  cash 

oJ.  Allsop,  Esq. 
aRev.  H.  S.  Byrth  . . 
oThomas  Chorlton,  Esq. 
aT.  W.  Freston,  Esq. 
a¥.  H.  Leedham,  Esq. 
aMiss  Lowe . . 
aMiss  Alice  Lowe   . . 
<zj.  F.  Robinson,  Esq. 


£7 

7s. 

£      9. 

d. 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1    1 

0 

1     1 

0 

I     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1     1 

0 
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UST  OF   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SALISBURr. 


June  27. — By  cash los.  Gd. 

£    ».    d. 

G.  Rathmell  Wil9on,  Esq 0    5    0 

Dr.  J.  Lardner  Green        0  10    6 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  Eev.  Alexander  Bryson  and  "Rev.  Daniel  M'Leaii. 

Abbsdeen  :    Rev.  Prof.   IVOlligan,  D.D.    Hon,  Sec.  Ladies'  Association,   Miss 

Mary  Forbes. 
Adblaidb  :  Rev.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 
Amblbsidb  :  Rev.  H.  B.  Rawnsley,  Wray  Vicarage. 
AirsTBUTHBB  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Abbboath  :  T.  B.  F.  Webster,  Esq. 
Ate  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Basii^gstokb  :  Rev.  W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 
Bbdfobd  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 
Bblfast  :  Rev.  the  President  of  Queen's  College. 
BiBKBNHBAD  :  Rev.  J.  T.  Kingsmill,  St.  Aidan's  College. 
BlBMU^GHAM  :  Rev.  F.  DeU. 
Bishop's  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 
Blackbttbn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
Blaiboowbib  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 
Bodkin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
BOLTOK :  Cborge  Monk,  Esq. 
Bbboon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 
BBiGHTOir :  Rov.  C.  E.  Douglass. 
Bttbitlbt  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

BmiT  :  Hon,  Trects, — Rev.  Canon  J.  Hornby  j  Son,  Sec, — Rev.  D.  Walmsley. 
Cambeidgb:    W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoUege;   G.  T.  Bettany, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  GonviUe  and  Caius. 
Canada  :  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  Q-.  W.  Allan. 
Cabdiff  :  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Park  Place,  Cardiif. 
CuBLMSFOBD  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Chbltbnham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chbstbb  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Ohifpbnham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 

City  and  CouNTr  of  Cobk  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Clifton  and  Bbistol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
CoLCHESTBB  :  Rev.  N.  P.  Gepp. 
•Cboydon  :  J.  W.  Janson,  Esq. 
Dablington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Dbyonfobt  :  J.  Venm'ng,  Esq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

DxTBLiK  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Ber.  G.  T.  Stokes. 

DuiTDBB  :  Son,  Treat. — Alex.  Scott,  Esq. 

DirNPEBKLiNB  :  EoT.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates. 

Eastbottbne  :  Eev.  H.  E.  Whelpton. 

EDiVBirBG-H  .*   Bev.  W.    Lindsay   Alexander,  D.D.,    William   Dickson,    Esq.^ 

P.R.S.E.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Epsoh  :  Miss  Hislop. 

ExETBB  :  Bey.  Frehendarj  Aoland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  BeT.  W.  Darid. 
Faibpield  :  S.  J.  A.  Barrow-Clough. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox. 
Fbomb: 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glasgow:   Bey.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,   Bev.  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  A.  B.. 

M'Chrigor,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  James  Andrew  Allan,  Esq. 
Grbbkoce  :  Edward  Blackmore,  Esq. 

GuELDPOED :  Colonel  Pask. 

HASTDros  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 

Hbbbfobd  :  Bev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan. 

Hebtfobd  :  W.  M.  4nnstrong,  Esq. 

HlTOHiN  :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 

HOLTHBAD :  Bev.  W.  B.  Jones. 

Htjddbbstield  :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 

Hull  :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Ipswich  : 

Ibbland  : — Dublin  :  Hon.  Sees. — Bev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Blackrock ;  Denis  Orofton 

Esq.     Trecuurers. — The  Munster  Bank. 
Jbbusalbk  :  Dr.  Chaplin. 
Kendal  :  Bobert  Somervell,  Esq. 
EiBEOALDY :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
Lancastbb  :  Bev.  J.  Bone. 
Labkhall  :  Bev.  William  Findlay,  A.M. 
Leaicingtok  :  Bev.  J.  Johnson,  M.A. 
Ledbuet  :  Bev.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Vanghan. 
Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 
Lbioesteb  :  Bev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A. 
Lewes  :  Bev.  Cecil  Blaker. 
Liohpield  :   Herbert  M.  Morgan,  E^q.     Ron.  Sec,  Ladies*  Association,  Mr^ 

Bagnall. 
Lincoln  :  Bev.  A.  B.  Maddison. 
LiTEEPOOL :    Ven.  Archdeacon  Bardsley. 
LoNDONDEBBY :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen  Street. 

Makchesteb  :  Bev.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Bev.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurer, — Olive 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
Manspield  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Mabgate  :  Bev.  G.  Collis. 
Mabket  Habbobough  :  Joseph  Nimnelly,  Esq. 
Mblton  Mowbbat  :  Bev.  Arthur  M.  Bendel. 
Melbose  :  Balph  Dunn,  Esq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

MONTBOSB :  Mr.  Mackie. 

MoBPSTH :  Br.  Bobinson. 

NoBWiCH :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 

OxpOBD :  Rev.  Canon  G-irdlestone. 

Pbbth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 

PiTLOCHBiB :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  J.  Shelly,  Esq.,  and  H.  S.  B.  Woodhouse,  Esq. 

Pwllheli  :  Rev.  Owen  Jones. 

Ramsgate  :  Rev.  E.  Gell. 

RsADiNa:  J.  Sizer,  Esq.,  Willow  Cottage,  Mill  Lane. 

Rbigatb  : 

Richmond,  Subbby  : 

RiPON :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 

Rugby  :  Rev.  A.  O.  James. 

RuNOOBN  :  Rev.  W.  Preston,  M.A. 

Rydb  :  B.  Knocker,  Esq. 

Salisbuby  :  J.  Lardner  Qreen,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

Soabbobouoh  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 

Sheffield  :  Chairman^B^Y,  Canon  Blakenej,  Yicar  of  Sheffield. 

Shbewsbuby  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 

SiSBDfGHUBST :  Rev.  W.  Peterson. 

Southampton  and  Romsby  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 

SouTHSEA  :  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 

SowEBBY:  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

St.  Andbews  :  Dr.  Lees,  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

St.  Helbna:  Rev.  Canon  Lambert. 

Stboud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Fobest  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Sydnby,  New  South  Wales  :  Rev.  R.  Steel,  D.D. 

Tbignmouth  :  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 

ToBQUAY  :  Rev.  Prebendary  Wolfe. 

Uxbbidob  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Harland. 

Wabminbteb  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

Wells  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-supeb-Mabb  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. 

Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Ehot,  Esq. 

Whitby  :  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

WiLLBSDBN :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Wharton. 

WiNCHBSTBB:  Rev.  R.  P.  Hntchinson. 

WiNDSOB :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

WoLVBBHAMPTON  :  Mr.  J.  McD.,  Roebuck. 

Woodstock  :  Ontario. — ^William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 

WoBOBSTBB  :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Yeotil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Yicarage. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  hslp 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 


The  following  are  the  Agenta  authorised  by  Local  Secretaries  to  receive, 
distribute,  and  sell  the  publicatious  of  the  Fund  : — 

Abbbdebk  :  Messrs.  WjUie  and  Sons. 
Ansteuthbb  :  Mr.  Lewis  Russell. 
Alloa  :  Mr.  W.  Landells,  Mill  Street. 

Atb  :  Messrs.  Wm.  Stephen  and  Co.,  Sandgate,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  M.  Dick. 
Babnsley  :  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lingard,  Chronicle  Office. 
Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 
Bbdfobd  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 
BiBKBNHBAD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Alien,  156,  Orange  Lau**. 
Bishops  Waltham  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown. 
Bolton  :  Mr.  Cockayne,  Deansgate. 
Blaibgowbib  :  Miss  Saunders. 

BoDMiy  :  Messrs.  E.  and  II.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Stree*. 
BoFByEMoUTH :  Mr.  Hankinson. 
BUBY  :  Mr.  Wm.  Wardleworth,  Haymarket  Street. 
Bbadfobd  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  6,  Westgat^. 
Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 
BuENLET :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  Jame8*8  Street. 
Cambbidge  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill ;  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 
CiNTEEBUBT  :  Mr.  Ginder,  St.  George's  Hail. 
Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  Duke  Street. 
Cheltenham  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  38,  Park  Street. 
Colchesteb  :  Mr.  Mattocks,  Head  Street. 
Cork  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 
Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 
Dovbb  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 
Dunbab  :  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  Belbaven. 

Dfndbb  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street  ;  Messrs.  Winter,  Duncan,  and  Co. 
Eastboubne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

EDiNBirBGH  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Falmouth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards. 
Fromb  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 
Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 
Glasgow  :  Messrs.  James  Maclehoso  and  Sons. 
Grantham  :  Mr.  Clarke. 
Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 
Hamilton,  N.B. :  Mr.  M.  Bowie. 
Hertford  :  Mr.  E.  Simson. 
HiTCHiN  :  Miss  Palmer,  High  Street. 
HuDDERSFiBLD  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 
Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street. 
Iryinb  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 
10 
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AGENTS. 

IAncastbb  :  Mr.  Longman,  Market  Street. 
LsEDS  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street. 
LiTBBPOOL :  Mr.  Adam  Holden,  Church  Street. 

„  Mr.  Albert  Thompson,  24,  Elliot  Street. 

LiKOOLN:    Mr.  G.  Yale,  High  Street;   and  Society  for  Promoting  Chridian 

Knowledge,  Commerce  Court. 
LoiTDOiTDBBBY  :  Mr.  James  Hampton,  Ship  Quay  Street. 
Mbi/ton  Mowbbay  :  Mr.  W.  Loiley. 
MoyxBOSE  :  Mr.  George  Walker. 

Nbwoastlb  :  Hon.  Treas. — Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.     Eon,  Sec. — W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
NOBTHAMPTON  :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gold  Street. 
NOBWICH  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 
Pbbth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie  ;  Messrs.  R.  A.  and  J.  Hay,  George  Street. 
Plymouth  :  Mr.  Birmingham,  Whimple  Street. 
Pbbston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 
Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lorejoy,  London  Street. 
St.  Andbbw's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street. 
St.  Leonabds  :  Mr.  Stuart,  London  Road. 
Soabbobouqh  :  Messrs.  G.  Marshall  and  Son,  72,  Newborough. 
Sbybnoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 
Shbewsbxtby  :  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  Market  Square. 
Southampton  :  Messrs.  Gutch  and  Cox,  Higli  Street. 
ToBQUAY  :  Mr.  E.  L.  Seely. 
Uppingham  :  Mr.  J.  Hawthorn. 
Weymouth  :  Mr.  H.  Wheeler,  St.  Mary  Street. 
Wbston  :  Mr.  Robbins,  High  Street. 
Whitby  :  Mr  Reed. 

WiNOHESTEB :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson. 
WoLVEBHAMPTON  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Roebuck 
YoBK  :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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^Palestine  ||i(jnms'  Cd  ^otkii 


DIBBOTOB. 
Col.  Sib  Chablbs  W.  Wimon,  K.C.M.a.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  B.E. 


OOtTNOn^ 


CiFTAnr  CoifDBB,  B.E. 

F.  A.  Eaton,  M.A.,  Secretary  B.A. 

Jambs  Glaishbb,  F.R.S. 

OtBIL  aBAHAK,  C.M.G. 

Bby.  a.  Edbbshbim,  D.D. 
Sib  GBOBes  Gbotb,  D.O.L. 
Majob  Gboybb,  B.E.,  F.S.A. 
Bbv.  C.  D.  aiysBUBO,  LL J). 
Pbof.  Hattib  Lbwis. 


Habbt  Btlakds,  F.9.A.,  Seoretorj, 
Sooietj  of  Biblical  Archsology. 

Bby.  Pbo».  Sayob. 

Bby.  Canon  Tbistbah,  LL.D.,  F.B.8. 

Col.  Sib  Chablbs  Waubbn,  K.C.M.O-., 
B.E.I  F.B.S. 

Bby.  William  WuiaHT,  D.D. 

Col.  Henbt  Yulb,  C.B.,  B  E. 


H0N0BAB7  8B0BBTABT. 
Waltbb  Bbsant,  M.A. 


This  Society  is  established  for  the  translation  and  publication,  with 
explanatory  notes,  of  the  yarious  descriptions  and  accounts  of  Palestine 
and  the  Holy  Places,  and  of  the  topographical  references  in  ancient  and 
mediseyal  literature,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
or  later.  These  accounts  are  written  in  Greek,  Latin^  Ai'abic,  old  French, 
and  old  German  (in  those  curious  records  of  pilgrimages  which  begin  with 
the  unknown  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  and  follow  in  almost  unbroken  line  to 
the  present  day).  Topographical  references  are  found  in  brief  allusions 
in  detached  sentences,  scattered  about  among  the  writings  of  the  Early 
Fathers,  in  the  Byzantine  and  earliest  Arab  historians.  Very  few  of 
these  Pilgrims  haye  as  yet  appeared  in  an  English  form,  and  no  serious 
attempt  has  eyer  been  made  to  search  the  Byzantine  and  Arab  historians 
and  the  Early  Fathers  for  their  topographical  allusions  and  illustrations. 
Many  of  them,  howcYcr,  giye  details  of  the  highest  importance  in  matters 
connected  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  the  positions  of  the  holy 
sites,  &C.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  Pilgrims,  to  take  them  one  by 
one,  to  translate,  annotate,  and  issue  them,  each  separately,  and  as  fast  as 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  will  allow*  The  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion is  Onr  Guinea. 


It  is  hoped  to  issue  these  Pilgrims  as  rapidly  as  ftuids  will  admit. 
Xyery  tract  will  be  acoompaaied  by  a  map  showing  the  route  of  the 
Pilgrim,  and  will  be  annotated  by  the  Director.  The  first  issue  will  be 
the  Journey  of  Antoninus  Martyr.  Names  and  subscriptions  reoeived 
by  the  Hon.  Seoretary,  at  the  office  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
1^  Adam  Street. 


Now  Ready.    ANTONINUS  MARTYR. 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


LAST  YEAR  AND  THIS. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1883,  the  Committee  resolved  upon 
Rending  out  a  Creological  Expedition,  a  list  was  opened  for  donations  to 
be  directed  specially  to  this  purpose.  It  was  found,  however,  that  very 
few  donors  and  subscribers  desired  that  their  money  should  be  set  aside 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  the  general  funds  of  the  Society  were,  as  had 
always  been  done  in  the  Survey,  employed  for  this  work.  The  general 
instructions  for  the  Expedition  were  drawn  up  for  the  Committee,  after 
consultation  with  Professor  Hull,  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  Professor 
Hull,  as  has  already  been  told  in  the  Quarterly  Statement,  carried  the 
Expedition  to  a  successful  termination.  His  scientific  results  are  as 
yet  only  partly  published ;  in  his  forthcoming  book  (ready  January  1st, 
1885X  called  "  Mount  Seir,"  he  will  give  such  of  them  as  are  capable  of 
being  presented  in  a  popular  form.  They  will  be  fully  and  completely  set 
forth  in  the  scientific  memoirs  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  Committee. 
The  results  of  the  Expedition  are,  it  may  be  stated,  extremely  satisfactory 
from  the  geological  point  of  view.  Not  less  satisfactory  are  they  from  the 
geographical  point  of  view.  Major  Kitchener,  who  accompanied  the 
party,  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  GJeorge  Armstrong,  to  execute 
for  the  first  time  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  Wftdy  Arabah,  which  has 
since  been  laid  down  upon  sheets  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  is  now  ready  for 
publication.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  J.  Chichester  Hart,  who  accompanied 
the  party  as  a  volunteer,  has  been  doing  good  work  in  the  natural  history 
of  this  little  known  region.  We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hart's  observations  and  discoveries  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement.    The  first  instalment  will  appear  in  April. 

Other  important  geographical  work  has  been  done  for  Palestine  during 
the  last  year — (1)  in  the  publication  by  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson  of  the 
late  Mr.  F.  W.  Holland's  notes  of  his  last  journey  ;  (2)  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilson's  paper  on  Recent  Biblical  Research  ia  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  ;  (3) 
of  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  paper  on  the  Khurbats  of  Carmel ;  (4)  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  Notes  on  the  Ja|iJ^S^^^^j(^  of  various  papers  by  Captain 
Conder.  /^ 

(^ 
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The  topographical  work  of  the  year,  which  forms  so  large  and  impor- 
tant a  feature  of  the  Quarterly  Statement,  includes  papers  by  Captain 
Conder,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  Mr.  W.  F.  Birch,  Mr.  S.  Flecker,  Mr.  Meams, 
Herr  Conrad  Schick,  Dr.  Clay  Trumbull,  Mr.  Kennion,  and  Mr.  Baker 
Greene.  The  archaeological  work  of  the  year  includes  four  very  remark- 
able papers  by  M.  C.  Clermont-Ganneau. 

We  are  thus  able  to  look  back  upon  the  past  year  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  Though  the  Firman  for  continuing  the  Eastern  Survey  is 
still  denied  us,  we  have  been  able  unexpectedly  to  secure  the  survey  of 
a  large  and  very  important  part  of  the  Holy  Land :  we  have  cleared 
up  many  geological  problems,  and  we  have  made  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  archaeology  and  topography  of  the  country. 

We  have  also,  at  length,  completed  the  great  work  of  the  Society  in 
publishing  the  last  two  volumes  which  finish  the  "Survey  of  Western 
Palestine.*'  The  work  Has  been  in  hand  for  four  years  ;  now  that  it  is 
completed  we  can  look  upon  it  as  the  permanent  record  of  the  greatest 
geographical  and  descriptive  enterprise  ever  undertaken  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  Bible,  and  as  a  work  which  should  form  part  of  every  great  library. 

Since  Mr.  Armstrong's  return  he  has  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Committee,  and  has  been  occupied,  first,  in  laying  down  the  geographical 
work  of  the  Expedition,  which  is  now  ready  for  publication,  and  next,  in 
preparing  a  Map  of  the  whole  of  Palestine,  which  will  contain  all  our 
own  survey  work  hitherto  done,  with  the  French  and  other  work,  as  far 
north  as  Beyrout,  and  will  be  joined  on  to  the  Society's  already  published 
reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine.  It  will  be  in  sheets,  so  that  any  one 
sheet  can  be  withdrawn  and  a  new  one  substituted  on  the  arrival  of  new 
matter.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  laying  down  on  this  map  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  names,  boundaries,  &c.  It  is  intended,  in  short,  to  produce  a 
map,  which  can  be  subsequently  altered  and  improved,  which  shall  cover 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  This  map  will  contain  the  modem  names,  with 
those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  will  be  published  either  as  a 
Map  of  Modem  Palestine  East  and  West  of  the  Jordan,  or  as  a  map  showing 
the  Old  Testament  names  with  the  modem  names,  or  as  showing  the  New 
Testament  names  with  the  modem,  or  as  a  map  showing  all  three.  It  has 
already  been  announced  that  subscribers  to  the  already  issued  Old  and 
New  Testament  maps  will  be  enabled  to  exchange  simply  on  payment  of 
the  difference  in  price  and  the  carriage. 

A  great  many  photographs  were  taken  in  the  Wftdy  Arabah  by 
Dr.  Gk)rdon  Hull.  Some  of  these  have  not,  unfortunately,  come  out  welL 
A  selection,  however,  will  be  made  of  the  best,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue 
written  for  them,  and  they  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  regards  the  work  for  the  year  1885.  There  is  little  hope  that  the 
Firman  for  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine  will  be  granted  in  the  present 
posture  of  things.  If  it  were  granted  it  would  for  the  moment  be  useless, 
because  all  the  RoyaJ  Engineer  officers  who  have  worked  for  the  Fund  are 
now  on  active  service— Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Major  Kitchener,  and 
Captain  Mantell  in  Egypt;   General  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Captain 
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Conder  in  South  Africa — and  there  would  be  little  chauce  of  getting  any 
other  officers  services  in  this  period  of  uncertainty.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  strong  grounds  for  hoping  to  make  from  time  to  time  very  substan- 
tial additions  to  the  geography  of  certain  little  known  districts  from  other 
sources. 

We  shall  also  perhaps  be  able  to  undertake  certain  investigations  in 
Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  as  occasion  may  offer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  time  of  inaction  from  field  work  may  be 
utilised  for  a  very  important  object  included  in  our  original  prospectus,  but 
as  yet  hardly  touched,  viz.,  the  scientific  collection  of  manners,  customs, 
legends,  traditions,  superstitions,  and  religious  and  ritualistic  survivals. 
The  Committee  are  at  present  considering  a  scheme  having  this  in  view 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them. 

As  regards  publishing  next  year,  we  have  made  the  following  important 
arrangements : — 

(1)  "Mount  Seir." 

This  volume  has  been  written  for  the  Committee  by  Professor 
Hull.  It  is  now  (Christmas,  1884)  on  the  point  of  publication. 
It  contains  a  popular  account  of  the  journey,  and  especially  of 
that  country,  now  known  as  the  Wftdy  Arabah,  which  was  the 
special  scene  of  his  labours.  A  geologi^Eil  map  and  a  geographical 
map  accompany  the  work,  with  many  other  illustrations.  The 
published  price  will  be  10«.  6d, 

(2)  A  new  edition  of  Captain  Conder^s  popular  and  delightful  work, 

"  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  in  crown  8vo.,  at  7«.  6d. 

(3)  A  new  and  cheap  edition  of  "  Heth  and  Mbab,"  uniform  with  the 

above,  at  7«.  6d. 
These  two  works  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  January*. 

(4)  "  Our  Work  in  Palestine."    This  little  book,  which  ended  with 

the  commencement  of  the  Survey,  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time.  It  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  time  can  be  found,  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition,  carrying  on  the  popular  history  of  the  Society's 
work  to  the  present  date. 
(6)  We  propose  to  publish  in  the  Quarterly  StcUement  for  1885,  the 
following  important  papers  : — 

(a)  A  Translation  by  Dr.  Chaplin  of  a  Hebrew  Treatise  by 

Maimonides  upon  the  Temple. 

03)  The  Natural  History  Results  of  the  Wddy  Arabah  Expedi- 
tion, by  J.  Chichester  Hart 

(y)  A  Supplement  by  Canon  Tristram  to  his  "  Flora  and 
Fauna.*! 

(b)  A  Paper  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  on  the  Arabs  of  the  Sinai 

Desert, 
(f )  Topographical  papers  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  Captain  Conder, 

Mr.  Boscawen,  and  other  writers, 
(i)  Certain  geographical  papers  now  in  preparation,  the  results 

of  observations  made  by  a  private  traveller. 

B  2 
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lliere  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  publication  : — 
I.  The  Geological  Memoirs  by  Professor  Hull,  F.G.S.    We  shall  be 
able  to  report  upon  these  when  they  are  completed. 

II.  The  Memoirs  and  Plans  of  the  interrupted  Surrey  of  Eastern 

Palestine. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  600  square  miles  executed  by  Captain  Conder  are 
much  fuller  than  those  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  because  they 
deal  with  a  district  much  less  known,  and  fuller,  if  possible,  of  interest. 
Thus,  though  the  area  surveyed  occupies  little  more  than  that  corered  by 
a  single  sheet,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  the  Memoirs  are  copious 
enough  to  fill  a  whole  volume  equal  in  size  to  one  of  those  published  on 
the  "Survey  of  Western  Palestine,'*  while  there  are  400  drawings  and 
plans  and  illustrations,  besides  a  series  of  photographs. 

The  Committee  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  form  of  publication  of 
these  Memoirs.  They  may 'possibly  be  published,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
**  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,"  by  special  subscription. 

III.  The  drawings  made  for  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  in  the  year  1874-5 

by  M.  Lecomte. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  prevent  the  publication  of  tiiese  most 
exquisite  and  valuable  drawings.  They  were  executed  for  the  Committee 
by  M.  Lecomte,  who  accompanied  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  to  Palestine  in 
the  years  1874-5.  They  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  in  number, 
and  are  almost  wholly  of  architectural  and  archeK>logical  interest  Since 
they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  nine  years  ago,  M.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  has  been  engaged  in  Constantinople,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
Paris,  for  the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  has  also  held  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Semitic  Archaeology  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  is  now,  however, 
able  to  promise  the  necessary  explanatory  letterpress  as  soon  as  it  is 
wanted.  The  cost  of  publishing  this  work  in  a  worthy  form  will  be  about 
•£1,500.  Perhaps  proposals  will  be  issued  for  a  subscription  work  in  the 
spring. 

rV.  The  copies  of  the  "  Survey  of  Western  Palestine"  which  remain  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Watt,  of  34,  Paternoster  Row, 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Society  their  agent  for  the  sale.  They  will 
be  issued  by  him  to  libraries,  &c.,  in  order  of  application.  Subscribers  and 
those  who  already  possess  the  work  are  requested  to  note  that  no  reduction  will 
be  made,  either  now  or  at  any  other  titne,  in  the  price  of  this  great  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
raising  the  price  of  the  last  copies. 

In  conclusion,  the  friends  of  the  Society  are  earnestly  requested  to 
consider  that  the  work  is  always  actively  going  on ;  that  funds  are  always 
needed  ;  that  the  real  and  invaluable  work  which  has  been  already  done 
must  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  done,  and  that  their  continued 
assistance  is  asked  in  support  of  an  enterprise  which  gives  results,  solid^ 
enduring,  and  for  all  time. 
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The  income  of  the  Society,  from  September  26th  to  December  12th,  1884, 
incliuiye,  from  all  sources,  was  £656  9«.  3<i.  On  December  i6th  the  balance 
in  the  Banks  was  £206  9<.  6d, 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  conyenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  have  adopted  thi^ 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneces- 
sary the  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receivo  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly^  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  <^uses 
give  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
th^ries  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterlif  Statement^  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  - 
by  publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  StatemeiU  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


The  only  authorised  lecturers  for  the  Society  i 

(1)  The  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  Square.    His 

lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects : — 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  as  illustrating  Bible  History. 

Palestine  East  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Jerusalem  Excavations. 

A  Restoration  of  Ancient  Jerusalem.     Illustrated  by  original  photo- 
graphs shown  as  "dissolving  views." 

(2)  The  Rev.  James  King,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Berwick.    His  subjects  are 

as  follows : — 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The  Hittites. 
The  Moabite  Stone  and  other  monuments. 

(3)  The  Rev.  James  Niel,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Jerusalem. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  FLORA  OF  PALESTINE. 

I  HAVE  just  received,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  William  Barbey,  of 
Valleyres,  Vaud,  Switzerland,  a  copy  of  bis  splendid  illustrated  work, 
'^Herborisatious  au  Levant,"  4to.,  Lausanne,  1882,  containing  the  results 
of  a  botanical  expedition  to  the  East,  made  by  himself  and  his  brother  in 
1880.  I  much  regret  that  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  volume 
before  the  "  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine  **  went  to  press.  MM.  Barbey 
only  give  the  results  of  their  own  and  Dr.  Lortet's  expeditions,  but  even 
so  their  catalogue  comprises  38  species  of  phanerogamic  plants,  13  of  them 
grasses,  which  escaped  my  observation,  and  which  must  be  added  to  the 
.3,012  species  in  my  volume.  In  order  that  our  catalogue  may  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  I  trust  you  will  afford  space  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement  for  these  addenda.    TTiey  are  as  follows  : — 

Papaveracece.     1.  Qlaucium  grandiflorum.     Boiss.  Diagn.,  Ser.  II,  v, 
p.  15. — Valley  of  the  Kedron.   Not  hitherto  observed  in  Palestine 
or  Syria. 
Crtuiiferas.    2.  Suuxpis  pubesceiu.     L.  Mant.  95. — Beersheba. 
JlesedacecB.    Reseda  decursiva,     Forsk.,  stg.  p.  67.     Included  by  me  as 

R,  propinqtuiy  var.  eremophila.      F.  and  F.,  p.  234. 
3.  Caylusea  canescens.    L.  Syst.  368,  var.  foliosa,  Miill. — Marsaba ; 

between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
Violariai.    4.   Viola    occulta.    Lehm.,  Ind.   S.   Hamb.,   1829. — Near 

Samaria. 
SUenece.    5.  Silene  apetala,  Willd.,  Sp.  II,  307. — In  cultivated  ground, 
Valley  of  Achor. 

6.  Silene  canopica,    Del,  111.  Fl.  Eg.,  No.  442. — Beersheba. 

7.  Silene  oxyodonta.    Barbey,  spec  nov.,  Herbor.  au  Levant,  p.  121, 

PI.  XI.— Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Alsineas,  8.  SpergiUaria  diandra,  Guss.,  Prodr.  Sic,  I,  p.  515. — 
Kedron  Valley  ;  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  ;  by  Dead  Sea  ; 
Esdraelon. 

Malvacece,  9.  Malva  cegyptia,  L.  Sp.  981. — Southern  Desert  Acci- 
dentally omitted  in  F.  and  F. 

Leguminosas.  10.  Trigonellaaleppica.  Boiss.,  Flor.  Or.,  II,  79. — Valley 
of  the  Kedron  ;  Jenin. 

11.  Trifolium  hullatum.  Boiss.,  Flor.  Or.,  II,  138.— Fields  near 
Beyrout. 

12.  Olycyrrhiza  glabra.  L.  Sp.  1048,  vars.  typica  and  viola^ea.  —Jordan 
VaUey  ;  Wfidy  Semakh. 

13.  Astragaltis  trimestris,     L.  1073. — Philistia  ;  Beersheba. 
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14.  Aitragalus  camdorum,     Barbey,  spec  nov.,  Herbor.  au  Levant, 

p.  131,  PL  III.— Southern  Desert 
16.  Lathyrus  setifofiut,    L.  Sp.  1031. — Southern  Philistia. 
Compositce.     16.  Cynara  gibthorpiana.    Boiss.  Diagn.,  Ser.  I,  x,  p.  94. 

— Jericho. 
ConvolvtUacecE.     17.  CaXyUegia  soldaneUa.    L.  Sp.  266. — Sea-shore  at 

Sidon. 
Scrophulariacece,     18.  Celsia  glandalosa  Bouch6.,  Linn.,  V,  Lit.  12. — 

Valley  of  the  Dog  River. 
Lahiat€e,     1.9.  Sideritis  taurica.    M.  B.,  Taur.  Cauc,  II,  43. — On  rocks 

in  the  Dog  River  Valley. 
Salsolacea.   20.  Salsola  canescens,    D.  C,  Prodr.,  p.  208. — Accidentally 

omitted  in  F.   and   F.     Found  by  us  on  Lebanon.     By  MM. 

Barbey  at  Marsaba. 
Euphorhiacece.    21.  Etiphofbia  parmda.     Del.,  Eg.,  p.  290. — In   the 

Southern  Desert. 
Salicinece.    22.  Salix  triandra.    L.  Sp.  1442. — Achzib.     Not  before 

noticed  in  Syria. 
Iridaceoe,    Irislorteti,    Barbey,  spec,  nov.,  Herbor.  au  Levant,  p.  178, 

PL  VII. — This  superb  Iris,  one  of  the  two  species  mentioned  by 

me  (F.  and  F.,  p.  423)  as  found  in  the  woods  of  (Galilee,  has  been 

described  and  beautifully  figured  in  a  full-sized  coloured  plate 

by  MM.  Barbey.     It  was  found  by  Dr.  Lortet  in  the  same  place 

where  I  collected  it,  near  Kulat  Hunin,  above  the  waters  of 

Merom. 
Liliacece.     23.  Bellevalia  tewilijlora.     Viv.  FL,  Lib.  21,  t.  vii,  f.  5. — 

Southern  Desert 
24.  Muscari  holzmanni.     Held.,   Att   Con.   Fir.,   228. — Achzib  and 

Beyrout     * 
MM.  Barbey  also  mention  two  undescribed  species  of  Leopoldia  or 
Muscari^oJie  from  the  southern  desert,  the  other  from  the  northern 
ooast 

Orchtdece,     25.  Serapias  lingua,     L.  Sp.  1344. — Near  the  Dog  River. 
Oraminece.     26.  Andropogon  ncbesceits.     Vis.,  Reg.  Bot.   Zeit.,  1H29, 

p.  3. — Near  Ras  en  Nakurah. 

27.  Alopecurus  praterms.    L.  Sp.  88. — On  the  coast. 

28.  Cynoturu*  callitrichus.    Barbey,  spec,   nov.,  Herbor.  au  Levant, 
p.  165,  PL  X. — Near  Hebron  and  Jerusalem. 

29.  Echinaria  capitata,     L.  Sp.  1488. — General. 

30.  Lepturus  incurvcUits.     L.  Sp.  1490. — Near  Beyrout. 

31.  Bromus  rttbens.     L.  Sp.  114. — Dry  places,  throughout  Southern 
Palestine. 

32.  Lolium  rigidum.    Gaud.  Helv.,  I,  p.  355. — Various  places  on  the 
coast 

33.  Sphenopu8  gouani.     Trin.,  Fund.  Agr.,  p.   135  =  ^S".  diraricatvs 
Rehb.— The  Gh6r. 

34.  Festucainiermpta.    Desf.  Atl.  I,  p.  89. — Waste  places,  Esdraelon. 
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35.  Catapodium  loliaceum  (Huds.  AngL,  43). — On  the  coast. 

36.  Avena  barbata,  Brot.,  Flora  Lus.,  I,  108. — In  the  desert  and  in 
waste  places.  This  is  the  iinidentified  Avena  of  F.  and  F.,  p.  444, 
No.  56,  from  Moab. 

37.  Trisetum  parvijlorum,    Pers.  83^1.,  1, 97. — Wafite  places  in  Judaea. 

38.  Deschampsia  media,    Rodm,  el  Schultz.,  S.  II,  687. — On  the  coast 

near  Achzib. 
I  may  also  here  observe  that  I  have  identified  the  Phleum^  Na  13, 
Fauna  and  Flora,  as  P.  grcecum,     Boiss.  Flor.  Or.,  V,  p.  481. 

Also  Pennisetuni,  No.  19,  p.  442,  F.  and  F.  as  P.,  ciliare  (L.  Mant  302). 
Aristida,  No.  35,  p.  443,  F.  and  F.,  as  J.  pumUa.     Decaisne,  Ann.  Sc. 

Nat,  Ser.  II,  86. 
Oastridiumy  No.  23,  p.  442,  F.  and  F.,  as  G.  scabrunu   PresL,  Cyp.  Sic., 

p.  21. 
Polypogmiy  Nos.  50  and  51,  p.  444,  F.  and  F.,  as  P.  maritimum^  Willd. 

Nov.  Act,  III,  p.  443 ;  and  P.  littorale^  Smith,  Comp.  Brit,  13. 
AveTUiy  No.  56,  p.  444,  F.  and  F.,  shoidd  be  Gaudinia  fragilis  (L.  Sp. 

119). 
Bromusy  No.  110,  p.  445,  is  B.  fascvcvlattLS.    Presl.,  Cyp.  Sic.,  39. 
Dactylisy  No.  93,  p.  447,  F.  and  F.,  is  D,  hupanica.    Both. ;  cf.  Flor.  Or., 

V,  p.  696. 
I  wish  also  to  correct  the  following  identifications  of  grasses  in  the 
"  Fauna  and  Flora  :"— 

Phalaris  canariensUy  p.  441,  No.  5,  should  be  P.  hrachygtackyay  Link 
in  Schrad.  Joum.  1,  3,  as  pointed  out  by  Boissier,  Flor.  Or.,  V, 
p.  471. 
For  Milium  syriacum,  Boiss.  No.  119,  p.  448,  read  M,  vemale,  M.  B. 

Taur.  Cauc.,  I,  53,  var.  montianumy  Cosson. 
For  Melica  boissieriy  Rent,  No.  83,  p.  446,  read  M,  cUiata  (L.  Sp.  97), 
and  erase  Nos.  75  and  80,  Briza  bipemiata  and  Melica  minuta. 
The  former  species  is  identical  with  No.  87,  F.  and  F.,  Eragrostit 
cynoguroides. 
The  long-expected  completion  of  M.  Boissier's  most  exhaustive  and 
accurate  work,  "Flora  Orien talis,"  of  which  the  concluding  part  has  only 
just  reached  me,  enables  me  to  revise  my  catalogue  of  grasses  by  the 
decision  of  the  first  living  authority  on  the  subject.     And  I  am  sure  that 
all  practical  botanists  will  deal  leniently  with  omissions  and  oversights, 
as  well  as  with  the  necessity  for  the  corrections  enumerated  above  ;  well 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  deciding  on  the  often  unsatisfactory  or  muti- 
lated specimens  before  us,  of  this  most  perplexing  of  all  botanical  families. 
M.  Boissier's  work  enables  me  to  add  one  species  to  the  Coniferce  of 
Palestine,  viz.,  Abies  cilicica.  Ant  and  Ky.,  -^st  Woch.,  18,  53,  p.  409. 
It  is  the  only  Abies  found  in  the  country,  and  which  I  now  well  remember 
to  have  seen  near  Ehden  on  Lebanon,  one  of  the  localities  given  by  Boissier. 
Ephedra  fra^UiSy  F.  and  F.,  p.  462,  ought  to  stand  as  E.  campylopoda, 
C.  A.  Mey.  Eph.,  73.    The  two  species  have  been  generally  confounded. 
The  distinctions  are  pointed  out  by  Boissier,  op,  cii.,  pp.  714,  716. 
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I  have  but  one  fern  to  add  to  my  catalogue,  the  common  Adders' 
tongue,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  (L.  Sp.  1518),  found  near  Zebdany.  But 
the  number  of  grasses  added  to  our  list  by  M.  Boissier  amounts  to  no 
fewer  than  47,  bringing  up  the  whole  number  of  Palestinian  Graminece  to 
216.     I  subjoin  the  names,  with  the  localities  given  ; — 

1.  Panicum  mnguinale.    L.  Sp.  14. — General. 

2.  Panicum  crus-gaUi,    L.  Sp.  83. — Greneral  in  fields. 

3.  Panicum  colonum,    L.  Sp.  84. — Coast  near  Sidon. 

4.  Panicum  eruciforms.    Sibth.  Prodr.,  I,  p.  40. — Ehden  on  Lebanon. 

5.  Panicum  numidianum^    Lam.  Enc,  IV,  749. — Near  Beyrout. 

6.  Setaria  verticillata,    L.  Sp.  82. — Near  the  coast. 

7.  Andropogon  ischoemum.     L.  Sp.  1483. — Lebanon. 

8.  Hmnarthria  fascicuUUa.    Desf.  Atl.,  I,  p.  110,  t  36. — Near  Sidon 

and  Beyrout. 

9.  Phalaris  nodosa.    L.  Syst,  38. — Coast  and  Lebanon. 

10.  Hdeochloa  acutiglumis.    Spec,  nov.,  Boiss.,  Flor.  Or.,  V,  p.  476. — 

Hadith,  Lebanon. 

11.  Phleum  alpinum,    L.  Sp.  88,  var.  commutaium^  Gaud. — Snow-line 

of  Lebanon. 

12.  Phleum  bcshm^ri,    Wib.,  Fl.  Wett.,  p.  125.— Hadith,  Lebanon. 

13.  Alopecurus  gerardi.    Vill.  Dauph.,  II.,  66. — Subalpine  Ijebanon. 

14.  Aristida  sieberiana,     Trin.  in  Spring.,  N.  Ent.,  II,  71. — Near 

Jerusalem. 

15.  Aristida  forskaJdei,    Tausch.,  p.  506. — Sands  near  Beyrout. 

16.  Aristella  bromoides,    L.   Mant.,   I,  30. — Lebanon  above  Sidon  ; 

Antilebanon  above  Bascheya. 

17.  Agrostis  vertioiUata.   Vill.  Dauph.,  II,  74. — In  wet  places,  general. 

18.  Agrostis  alba,   L.  Sp.  93,  var.  scabriglumis. — Brumman  on  Lebanon. 

19.  Oastindium  lendigerum,    L.  Sp.  91. — Sidon. 

20.  Corynephorus  articulatus.     Desf.,  Fl.  Atl.,  I,  70,  PI.  XIIL— Sands, 

Gaza,  Beyrout. 

21.  ffolcus  lanatus,    L.  Sp.  1485. — Lebanon. 

22.  HoUms  annuus,    Salz.,  Fl.  Ting.  exs. — Pine  forests,  Lebanon. 

23.  VerUenata  blanchei.    Boiss.,  spec.  nov.  Flor.  Or.,  V,  p.  539. — Cedar 

grove,  Lebanon. 

24.  Dacti/loctenium  (sgyptiacum,    L.  Sp.  106. — Coast  near  Sidon. 

25.  Cifnosurm  elegans.    Desf.,  AtL  1, 82,  PI.  XVII. — Hasrun,  Lebanon. 

26.  Eragrostis  poceoides,    P.  de  B.  Agr.,  71. — Fields,  general. 

27.  Eragrostis  megastachya.     Link.,  Hort.  Ber.,  I,  187. — Coast. 

28.  Briza  spicata.   Sibth.,  Fl.  Graec,  1, 61. — Lebanon  and  Antilebanon. 

29.  Poa  diversi/olia.      Boiss.,  Bull.   S.   Fr.,   1857,  p.   306.— Dimas, 

Lebanon. 

30.  Poa  trivialis.    L.  Sp.  99.— The  coast. 

31.  Poapersica.    Trin.  in  C.  A.  Mey,  Enum.,  p.  18,  var.  alpina. — Top 

of  Lebanon. 

32.  Molinia  cofrulea,    L.  Sp.  95. — Upper  Lebanon. 

33.  Olyceria plicata.    Fries,  Nov.  Mant,  III,  176.— In  standing  water. 
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34.  Featuca  ot;ina/var.  pinifolia,    Hackel  in  litt,  Flor.  Or.,  V,  617. — 

Higher  Lebanon. 

35.  Scleropoa  maritima.    L.  Sp.  128. — Coast  near  Sidon. 

36.  Bromiujiabellatus.    Hack.,  Boiss.,  Flor.  Or.,  V,  648.— Near  Jeru- 

salem. 

37.  Bromus  alopecurus.    Poir.  Voy.,  II,  100. — Galilee  and  the  coast. 

38.  Bromus  sgtiarrosus. — L.  Sp.  112. — Lebanon. 

39.  Bromus  hracktfstachys,  'Homung.  Fl.,  XVI,  2,  p.  418. — By  the 

Jordan. 

40.  Brachypodium  pmruitum.    L.  Sp.  115. — Lower  Lebanon. 

41.  Agropyrwm  panormttanum.   Pari.  PL,  var.  Sic.  II,  p.  20. — Hermon. 

42.  Agropynim  repens.    L.  Sp.  128. — Lebanon. 

43.  Agropyrum  elongatvm.     Hort,  Gr.  Austr.,  II,  15. — Near  Beyrout. 

44.  jEgilops  bicomis.    Forsk.,  Deaci.,  26. — Sandy  places,  coast. 

45.  Psilurus  nardoides,    Trin.  Fund.,  I,  73. — Coast  and  interior. 

46.  Jlordeum  secalinum^    Schreb.  Spic,  148. — ^The  Lejah. 

47.  Elymus  ddileanus.    Schultz.  Mant,  2,  424. — Central  Palestine. 

H;  B.  Tristram. 
Ihirhamy  26th  November^  1884. 


A  DOLMEN  IN  THE  TALMUD. 

^' Rabbi  Ishmael  said,  'Three  stones  beside  each  other  at  the  side  of 
the  image  of  Markulim  are  forbidden,  but  two  are  allowed.  But  the  wise 
say  when  they  are  within  his  view  they  are  forbidden,  but  when  they  are 
not  within  his  view  they  are  allowed.' "     (Mishnah  Aboda  Zarah,  iv,  1.) 

This  passage  from  the  tract  treating  of  "  Strange  Worship  "  refers  to 
the  idolatry  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  by  Constantine.  R.  Ishmael  was  a  contemporary  of 
Akiba  {circa  135  a.d.).  From  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Baba  Metzia  25  b) 
we  learn  that  these  three  stones  near  the  "Menhir  of  Mercury"  (for 
Markulim  was  Mercury  or  Hermes,  the  god  of  the  pillar)  were  arranged 
two  side  by  side  and  the  third  laid  flat  across.  From  another  passage 
(T.  B.  Beracoth  57  6)  we  gather  that  such  symbols,  viz.,  an  "image" 
(t^'^12)  ®^  Hermes  with  a  tirlithon  in  front  of  it,  were  commonly  to  be 
found.  I 

From  the  Midrash  on  Proverbs  xxvi,  8,  we  also  gather  that  the  cultus 
of  Markulim  (or  Mercury)  consisted  in  throwing  a  stone  at  his  image,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  this  practice  was  connected  in  Greece  with  the  cultus 
of  Hermes  or  Mercury. 

This  trilithon  was  evidently  a  dolmen  similar  to  the  dolmen  tables 
still  erected  by  the  Arabs  in  Moab,  and  its  connection  with  a  menhir 
recalls  the  "Sentinel  Stones"  which  are  found  in  Brittany,  Scandinavia, 
and  England,  standing  in  front  of  a  dolmen  or  trilithon. 
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Mabeulim  on  Mount  Gilboa. 


Monument  on  Mount  Gilboa  diicovered  by  Captain  Conder  in  1872.  (*'  Memoirs,**  Vol.  If,  p.  1 15.) 


MaBCULIM   im  SWEDBK. 


The  Dolmen  and  Sentinel  Stone  of  Oronst.  (FergnMon's  "  Bode  Stone  Monomente,**  p.  30G.) 
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I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  curious  monument  which  we  discovered  on 
Mount  Qilboa  near  the  village  of  Deir  Ghaz&leh  in  1872,  is  one  of  the 
Markulim  of  the  Talmud.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  first  rude  stone  monu- 
ment discovered  west  of  Jordan  (not  including  Phoenicia).  The  standing 
stone  is  6  inches  thick,  2  feet  wide,  3^  feet  high.  I  found  it  very  firmly 
fixed.  It  was  impossible  to  move  it,  and  it  is  probably  sunk  to  some 
considerable  distance  in  the  ground.  The  trilithon  or  dolmen  has  a  table- 
stone  6  feet  9  inches  long.  The  other  stones  form  an  enclosure  such  as 
often  encircles  dolmens  in  every  land.  The  enclosure  with  a  central  stone 
is  also  a  kind  of  monument  found  in  Moab,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  reports 
and  memoirs.  All  these  facts  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  the  contention, 
which  is  supported  by  Lubbock,  Forbes,  Leslie,  and  other  competent 
authorities,  that  rude  stone  monuments  in  all  lands  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  religious  ideas  of  early  tribes.  This  subject  I  have 
endeavoured  to  treat  in  '^  Heth  and  Moab,''  but  a  great  many  confirmatory 
facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  I  completed  that  volume. 

Idolatry  was  of  course  the  general  practice  in  Syria  when  the  Mishnah 
was  written,  and  in  the  tract  above  quoted  we  find  mention  of  the  sim, 
moon,  planets,  mountains,  Zodiacal  signs,  trees,  and  stones,  as  objects  of 
idolatry ;  also  the  sacred  baths  or  springs  of  Venus,  and  the  serpent  or 
dragon.  One  other  passage  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  rude  stone 
monuments. 

"  In  Zidon,  at  the  tree  where  they  worshipped,  they  found  beneath  it  a 
heap)  or  cairn,  "j;;),  said  R.  Simon  to  them,  examine  the  heap.'  And  they 
examined  it,  and  found  in  it  an  image  (t^'^'l^)*  -^^  ^^  ^  them,  as  the 
object  of  worship  is  the  image,  we  shall  allow  the  tree  to  you."  (Mishna 
Aboda  Zara,  iii,  2.) 

In  this  case  the  menhir  had  been  covered  up  in  a  cairn  made  of  the 
stones  thrown  at  it  as  an  act  of  worship.  The  meaning  of  this  custom  has 
been  made  plain  by  archfeologists,  and  each  stone  thrown  is  witness  of  a 
visit  paid  to  the  spot.  The  larger  therefore  the  cairn  the  greater  the 
veneration  shown. 

From  another  passage  it  appears  (iv,  2)  that  offerings  used  to  be  placed 
on  the  head  of  Markulim  or  on  the  top  of  the  menhir.  In  Brittany,  and 
in  Scotland  and  in  India  alike,  menhirs  may  still  be  seen  which  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  cairn  which  surrounds  them.  This  practice  is  probably 
also  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Genesis  xxxi,  45-48),  but  I  have  not  met  with 
any  explanation  of  the  cultus  in  the  dictionaries  and  commentaries. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trilithon  and  menhir,  especially  when  the 
latter  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  as  is  the  case  in  the  Gilboa  example, 
may  be  considered  to  represent  the  prehistoric  prototype  of  such  temples 
as  were  afterwards  erected  in  Phoenicia  or  Greece,  with  a  rude  stone 
instead  of  a  statue,  and  a  pair  of  pillars  standing  in  front  of  the  fane,  and 
supporting  only  a  single  block  of  stone.  The  relative  position  of  the  pillar 
and  the  trilithon  appears  sometimes  to  have  had  a  relation  to  the  sunrise 
or  sunset,  but  this  though  observed  by  the  modem  Arabs  is  not  an 
invariable  rule. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  few  words  may  be  added  as  to 
hollows  in  dolmens  and  menhirs.  The  cup  hollows  have  been  described 
(see  "  Heth  and  Moab*')  in  Moabite  monuments.  In  Finland  such  hollows 
are  made  in  stones,  and  connected  with  a  charm  against  diseases,  which 
are  conjured  into  them.  In  Scotland  the  same  hollows  were  used  for 
libations  of  milk.  Milk  was  poured  through  a  hole  in  a  n^enhir  in  the 
western  isles  off  the  Scottish  coast.  Another  menhir  in  Aberdeenshire 
had  a  hollow  in  the  top  in  which  rain  water  accumulates,  which  the 
ignorant  suppose  to  spring  from  the  stone,  and  a  cross-shaped  stone,  called 
Water  Cross,  was  said  to  bring  down  rain  when  placed  upright. 

Visiting  recently  the  well  known  Kits  Coty  House  dolmen,  near 
Maidstone,  to  see  if  there  were  any  cup  hollows  in  its  table  stone  (which 
is  slanted  just  like  the  table  of  a  Moabite  dolmen),  I  found  the  side  stones 
pitted  with  deep  hollows,  some  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  to  have 
been  natural  erosions.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Kits  Coty  House 
there  is  a  ruined  circle  of  fallen  stones  (sandstone  from  the  neighbourhood, 
as  is  Kits  Coty  House  also).  The  farm  people  believe  that  these  stones 
cannot  be  counted,  a  legend  which  is  I  believe  not  peculiar  to  this  circle 
alone.  I  found  in  some  of  the  stones  of  this  circle  (which  are  7  to  8  feet 
long)  holes  like  those  in  the  Cotty  House,  but  still  more  plainly  cut  with 
the  object  of  holding  something.  Perhaps,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
libations  of  blood  or  milk,  honey,  or  water,  were  once  poured  on  these 
holy  stones,  or  small  offerings  placed  in  the  stone  itself,  by  those  who 
regarded  these  monuments  as  sacred.  The  offering  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  stone  in  the  case  of  Markulim  as  above  noted.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  such  holes  in  side  stones  is  noticed  by  Fergusson,  in  the 
famous  covered  dolmen  at  Gavr  Innis  in  Brittany. 

There  is  another  circle  at  Addington  Park,  near  Maidstone,  which  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit,  which  has  a  curious  outlying  cairn  on  the 
east  or  north-east  We  may  compare  the  circle  and  gigantic  cairn  of  Wddy 
Jideid  in  Moab. 

C.RC. 
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In  my  paper  on  Hebrew  inscriptions,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Statement^ 
October,  1883, 1  have  mentioned  the  inscription  at  *Ar^  el  Emir.  This 
we  both  copied  and  photographed,  and  my  original  copy  made  on  the  spot 
differs  in  the  first  letter  from  that  of  previous  writers.  According  to 
Levy,  it  has  the  form  of  a  rude  Teth  open  at  the  top. 

According  to  my  copy  it  is  round  like  an  0,  and  could  only  read  as  an  J  in. 
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I  did  not  when  copying  the  text  Reflect  on  the  impoi-tance  of  this  difference, 
but  the  photograph,  though  taken  rather  at  an  angle,  appears  to  support 
the  copy,  and  de  VogU6  reads  this  letter  as  agreeing  also  with  my  view. 

The  importance  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inscription 
appears  as  a  whole  to  be  Aramaic  rather  than  Phoenician ;  but  that  the 
first  letter  if  it  be  an  ^  in  cannot  be  Aramaic,  but  must  belong  to  some 
alphabet  allied  to  the  Moabite  Stone,  according  to  the  received  views. 
The  Aramaic  alphabets,  whence  square  Hebrew  developed,  are  peculiarly 
marked  by  the  open  loops  of  the  letters,  especially  of  the  Ain,  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  learned  world,  a  squeeze  (which  would  require  a  ladder),  or  a 
new  photograph  of  very  large  size,  may  become  necessary  ;  but  it  seems 
strange  that  such  a  difference  of  copy  should  occur  in  so  very  distinct  and 
well  preserved  a  text,  and  I  incline  to  believe  that  my  copy,  made  without 
any  reference  to  the  reading  of  the  text,  is  correct. 

Now  the  inscriptions  from  Medeba  seem  to  present  us  with  exactly 
the  saaie  problem,  and  their  genuineness  is  rendered  the  more  probable, 
as  some  of  their  most  suspicious  forms  have  (as  Dr.  Taylor  kindly  points 
out  to  XDe)  been  found  also  in  unquestionably  genuine  texts  from  Arabia. 
In  Na  2  of  the  Medeba  texts  we  find  two  letters  almost  identical  with 
two  in  the  'Ar&k  el  Emir  text,  namely, 


The  first  of  these  is  small,  like  the  Ain  of  the  South  Semitic  Alphabets, 
the  second  appears  to  be  an  Aramaic  letter. 

Now  almost  the  only  great  problem  concerning  the  alphabet  which 
lemains  to  be  solved,  is  that  of  the  connection  of  the  South  and  North 
Semitic  Alphabets.  The  link  may  perhaps  exist,  not  in  Arabia,  but  in 
Moab,  and  the  Medeba  texts  may  serve  to  point  it  out.  It  seems  that, 
contrary  to  expectation,  forms  of  the  Aramaic  may  occur  with  Phoenician 
or  South  Semitic  forms  in  the  same  inscription.  The  'Arak  el  Emtr  text 
in  all  probability  dates  as  early  as  176  b.c.,  and  presents  the  same  con- 
fusion of  two  alphabets,  generally  believed  to  be  distinct.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  not  very  much  to  guide  us  in  drawing  conclusions,  but  the  Moabite 
t«xts  here  noticed  may  perhaps  induce  palseographical  authorities  to  extend 
their  researches  in  a  new  direction  in  treating  the  relations  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  earliest  alphabet,  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  I  should  note 
in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Doughty  has  brought  home  squeezes  of  some 
Sinaitic  and  Aramaic  inscriptions  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca 
which  may  perhaps  cast  light  on  this  question. 

C.RC. 
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INSCBIPTIONS. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  r6sunU  of  the  epigraphic  results  of  the 
Survey  of  Palestine,  which  have  been  more  numerous  and  important  than 
might  perhaps  be  supposed,  without  collecting  those  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  the  Memoirs. 

HEBREW. 

1.  The  inscription  on  a  tomb  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  which  appears  to 
be  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Siloam  text,  was  discovered  by  me  in  1874. 
(Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  396.)    It  is  hei-e  given  for  comparison. 


2.  The  curious  text  from  Umm  ez  Zeinftt,  which  reads,  perhaps,  Eleazar 
Bar  Azariah,  was  copied  by  me  after  being  discovered  by  Sergeant 
Armstrong  in  1873.  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  71.)  As  regards  this  it  might 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  we  have  here  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben 
Azariah,  who  died  83  A.D.  He  was  one  of  the  Tanaim  (Mishnah 
Beracoth,  iii,  7),  a  disciple  of  B.  Jonathan  ben  Zaccai,  who  died  73  a.d. 
Both  were  priests.  R  Eleazar  appears  to  have  succeeded  Gamahil  the 
younger  at  Jamnia.  {Cf.  Pirke,  Aboth  iii,  17.)  The  discovery  of  these 
ancient  Hebrew  texts  during  the  Survey  may  be  considered  an  important 
addition,  especially  as  the  zeal  of  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  has  only  added 
the  Gezer  text  and  tlie  yet  unpublished  Phcenician  text  from  Silwlin. 

3.  The  square  Hebrew  inscription  from  a  tomb  at  'Ain  Sinia  was 
copied  by  C.  F.  T.  Drake  in  1872.  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  302.)  It  appears 
to  read,  Moses  bar  Eleazar  bar  Zechariah  the  priest.  This  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  Herodian  period  with  confidence. 

The  well-known  inscription  at  Kefr  Birim  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  233,  and  that  at  Nebratim,  voL  i,  p.  244,  and  at  el 
Jish,  vol.  i,  p.  225. 

4.  Some  Jewish  graffiti  at  Neby  Samwll  are  of  interest.  They  cannot 
be  older  than  1157  A.D.,  but  they  are  not  recent,  because  they  have  been 
plastered  over,  and  the  plaster  is  old  and  has  fallen  off.  Tlie  most 
important  is  here  given  from  the  voussoir  of  a  pointed  arch  with  mediaeval 
mason's  marks  (the  shield  of  David)  and  diagonal  tooling.  It  appears  to 
read,  Moses  Ben  Nahum  Levi  .  .  .  Ben  Aloazer  .  .  .  Shemon. 
This  may  be  of  value  for  comparison  with  the  graffiti  on  the  osteophagi 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  described  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau.  The  form 
of  the  Shin  is  much  later  than  that  on  some  of  these  osteophagi  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Airiy  Mim,  and  Lamed,  but  the  Zavn  seems  to  have 
a  peculiar  early  form,  if  rightly  read,  and  the  Aleph  is  also  peculiar. 
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Among  the  Jerusalera  inscriptions  which  I  have  collected  together  for 
the  Jerusalem  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  will  be  found  mentioned  the  six 
well-known  Hebrew  texts,  namely,  the  Beni  Hezir  Tomb,  and  the  tomb 
found  by  De  VogU6  ;  the  sarcophagus  of  Queen  Sara,  and  the  stele  found 
by  De  Saulcy  with  the  letters  copied  at  the  Torph  Gate  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  and  the  Phoenician  letters  on  the  Temple  wall ;  as  also  the  Siloam 
text,  the  fragment  of  a  text  from  Kefr  Silwdn,  and  the  two  supposed 
letters  on  the  so-called  "  Egyptian  Tomb  "  in  the  Kedron  Valley.  These, 
with  the  three  Phoenician  texts  of  Urm  el  'Amln  (Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  183) 
and  the  coffin  of  Eshmunazar,  the  Grezer  Stones,  and  the  Pillar  of  Amw^, 
make  a  total  of  nineteen  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  texts  known  in 
Palestine.  The  Moabite  Stone  and  the  'Ar4k  el  Emtr  text  East  of 
Jordan  must  be  added  to  these.  The  graffiti  are  not  counted,  nor  the 
numerous  Jewish  tombstones  at  Taffa.     (Memoirs,  voL  ii,  p.  277.) 

GREEK. 

Tliese  are  extremely  numerous  in  Palestine,  the  majority  being 
Christian,  and  subsequent  to  the  fourth  century.  The  most  valuable  is 
the  stele  of  Herod's  Temple  found  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  new  ones  found  by  the  surveyors  within  the  Survey. 

6.  The  inscription  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tyre,  mentioned,  but  not  given, 
Memoirs,  voL  i,  p.  73.    I  copied  it  in  1881. 

PONTHN 

OnOMH 
O  .  .  Ol  .  .  N 
KPHTHZ 

See  Appendix,  voL  iii,  p.  428. 

6.  Greek  text  at  Deir  Dugheiya,  which  was  found  first  by  Eenan,  in 
honour  of  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  George.  (Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  116.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  rediscovered  in  1877. 
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7.  Greek  Christian  text  of  Siddiktm.  (Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  138.)  It 
contaius  the  name  of  St  Procopius  and  the  Deacon  Eusebius.  From  the 
contraction  of  the  word  Deacon  it  might  be  thought — as  also  from  the 
Jerusalem  crosses  above  the  text — to  be  of  Crusading  origin. 

8.  Marble  slab  from  Masiib.  A  funerary  text,  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  12th  century.     (Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  168.) 

9.  Greek  Christian  text  from  MaHln.  (Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  261.)  On 
p.  260  is  given  another,  which  had  been  already  copied  by  Renan. 

10.  Inscription  on  an  early  Christian  tomb  at  Shefa  'Amr.  (Memoirs, 
vol.  i,  p.  341.) 

11.  Inscription  at  *AbAd,  also  found  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  in  1866. 
(Memoirs,  voL  ii,  p.  303.)     "  Memorial  of  the  Holy ." 

12.  Med»val  text,  "Memorial  of  George,"  at  el  Hats.  (Memoirs,  voL 
ii,  p  321.) 

13.  Inscription  on  font  at  Khtirbet  Kilkh.  It  was  found  by  Sergeant 
Black,  but  had,  I  believe,  been  already  copied  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau. 
(Memoirs,  voL  ii,  p.  336.) 

14.  Inscription  almost  illegible,  copied  by  C.  F.  T.  Drake  at  'Akrabeh. 
(Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  388.) 

15.  A  few  letters  from  another  stone  at  the  same  place. 

16.  Inscription  at  Mejdel  Yaba,  "The  Church  of  St  Cerycus"  (an 
early  convent),  or  perhaps  of  the  "  Holy  Herald " — that  is,  probably,  of 
John  the  Baptist    (Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  361.) 

17.  El  Mujhdr,  a  Greek  Christian  text  It  was  copied  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  in  1874,  of  which  fact  we  were  not  aware.  (Memoirs,  voL  ii,  p. 
427.) 

18.  Dedication  by  Martin  the  Deacon.  This  also  was  copied  by 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau.     (Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  134.) 

19.  Deir  el  Kelt  Greek  and  Arabic  text  over  the  door,  and  a  number 
of  mediaeval  Greek  texts  on  the  pictures.  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  pp.  193-197.) 
The  texts  at  Koruntil  and  Kasr  Hajlah  were  already  known.  (See  Memoirs, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  203,  204,  215,  216.)  The  latter  have  since  been  entirely 
destroyed. 

20.  A  few  letters  at  Ascalon. 

21.  Deir  el  Belak,  Greek  Christian.     (See  Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  248). 

22.  Another  from  the  same  place.     (Memoirs,  vol.  iii.) 

23.  Meid&n  ez  Zeid.    (Memoirs,  vol  iii,  p.  250.)  A  Greek  funerary  text 

24.  A  second  found  in  1877  on  the  same  race  course  near  Gaasa.  It  is 
not  given  in  the  Memoirs.  It  is  Christian,  beginning,  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  records  the  facing  of  some  building 
with  stone  by  the  Deacon  Alexander.  It  is  probably  not  older  than  the 
fifth  century.     (See  Quarterly  Statement^  1878,  p.  199.) 

25.  Sheikh  Bashed.  (Memoirs,  vd.  iii,  p.  253.)  A  mediaeval  Greek 
Christian  text  in  two  lines. 

26.  Greek  text  in  the  Hebron  Haram  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  340) ;  this 
is  additional  to  one  already  known. 

27.  Khoreisa.    Greek  Christian  text    "  This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord, 
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the  righteous  shall  enter  in  thereat."    It  is  probably  of  the  Byzantine 
period.     (Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  357.) 

28.  Masada  ;  a  painted  text  in  a  cave,  the  word  Kuriokos,  "  of  the 
Lord."    (Memoirs,  vol  iii,  p.  421.) 

29.  Umm  el  Buruk,  East  of  Jordan  ;  a  tablet  with  the  name  of  Antonius 
Bnfus  in  Greek.    This  has  yet  to  be  published. 

30.  'Ammdn.  Greek  text  in  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral,  with  the  name 
of  Gordiana.    To  be  published  in  the  Memoirs. 

31.  Jerusalem.  A  Greek  Christian  text  from  the  north  wall,  which 
has  not  been  previously  published,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

32.  A  text  from  those  of  Jerftsh  appears  to  be  new  (see  the  account  of 
the  Royal  visit.  Quarterly  StateTnenty  1882,  p.  219) ;  but  see  also  April, 
1883,  p.  108,  and  September,  1^70,  p.  389,  where  Oanon  Girdleston  gives 
a  yet  longer  text  in  hexameter. 

ROMAN  AND  LATIN. 

33.  Milestone  north  of  Jerusalem.    (Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  55.) 

34.  Milestone  at  Fukeikts  near  Hebron.    (Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  328.) 

35.  Milestone  near  'Ammlln.    To  be  published  in  the  new  Memoir. 

36.  A  fine  Gothic  tombstone  found  near  the  Zion  scarp  by  H.  Maudslay, 
Noticed  in  the  Jerusalem  Volume  of  the  Memoirs. 

NABATHEAN. 

36-37-38-39.  Four  texts  from  Medeba,  found  by  Latin  missionaries, 
and  copied  by  me  in  "  Jerusalem."  As  regards  these  texts,  I  find  that 
Colonel  Sir  C.  Warren  has  published  another  from  Umm  er  Ras^  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement^  1870,  p.  327,  which  is  very  valuable  for  comparison, 

C.RC. 
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Thosb  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  (figs.  1-8)  were  copied  in 
1873  by  Rev.  W.  Wright  and  myself,  in  the  village  and  at  the  tomb  of 
Sdk  W4dy  Brarda  (the  ancient  AbilaX  on  the  Abana  River.  Though 
mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  (Special  Papers,  p.  113),  they  have  not  been 
publishj^*     They  are  in  the  collection  made  by  Waddington. 

There  is  a  four^  tablet  uninscribed  to  the  right  These  are  over  a 
sunk  tomb  north  of  the  river. 

Abila  existed  as  a  town  in  60  B.a  The  Roman  inscriptions  here  date 
about  250  A.D.  The  forms  of  Greek  letters  are  uncial ;  but  these  forms 
are  found  at  JerSsh  probably  as  early  as  the  second  century  a.d.  They 
became  common  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ;  all  the  inscriptions  here 
arefuneraiy. 

C.  RC. 
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SIN  AND  SAD. 

According  to  the  students  of  literary  Arabic  the  distinction  of  these  two 
letters  is  most  carefully  preserved  in  speaking,  and  they  are  never  confused. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  the  dictionaries,  a  few  words  may  be  found  which 
are  occasionally  written  with  either. 

In  our  recent  survey  we  found  the  native  scribe,  who  was  intelligent 
and  well-instructed,  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  the  two  letters  in 
the  pronunciation  by  the  Bedawin  of  local  names  :  such  as  WMy  Sir  and 
the  ruin  of  Sdr,  and  it  is  commonly  said  in  Syria  that  the  nomadic  tribes 
make  no  distinction  between  Sin  and  Sad.  Even  among  the  teachers  of 
Nahu  or  correct  speech  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  when  hard  pressed  they 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  a  deeper  vowel  sound  accompanies  the  Sad  than 
that  belonging  to  the  Sin,  Thus  even  to  the  present  day  we  have  a 
survival  of  the  syllabary  from  which  the  distinction  of  some  Semitic  letters 
originates ;  and  this  is  but  one  example  of  the  importance  of  studying  the 
local  peasant  dialect  of  Syria,  which  is  very  different  in  many  respects 
from  the  polite  Arabic  of  literature,  preserving  as  it  does  archaisms  which 
are  of  the  highest  value  for  syrch»ological  purposes. 

G  R  a 


DISTRICTS  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  hills  north  of  Jerusalem  are  divided  into  various  government  districts, 
bearing  ethnic  names,  viz. : — 

Beni  ^Amir  ....     Sons  of  Omar. 

Beni  Hdrith         Sons  of  Aretas. 

Beni  Murreh        Sons  of  bitterness. 

Beni  Salim  ....    Sons  of  peace. 

Beni  Zeid Sons  of  increase. 

Beni  HamAt Sons  of  the  ass. 

Beni  Sab Sonef  of  stubbomneas. 

Beni  Hamn         ....    Sons  of  beauty. 

Beni  Mdlik Scms  of  royalty. 

These  are  not  pastoral  or  nomadic,  but  agricultural  districts,  with 
a  settled  population  of  Fellahin.  There  are  no  Arabs  in  these  districts, 
and  historically  the  nomadic  tribes  seem  never  to  have  held  them.  I  have 
never  seen  any  explanation  of  these  names,  nor  does  their  origin  seem  to 
be  known  in  Palestine.  M.  Clermont-Oanneau  has  indicated  the  interest 
of  the  names,  but  has  not  explained  their  origin.  Professor  Palmer  in 
revising  my  nomenclature  has  added  the  word  Arabs  to  the  title,  ap- 
parently thinking  that  they  applied  to  existing  tribes  in  Palestine,  but 
the  districts  are  entirely  free  from  nomadic  tribes,  nor  are  any  existing 
Arab  clans  west  of  Jordan  called  by  these  names. 
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If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  map  of  Arabia  in  the  days  of  Muhammed 
and  of  Omar,  we  find  the  following  tribes  represented  : — 

Beni  'Amir^  a  tribe  of  the  Nejed  near  Yemana,  or  again  south-east  of 
Medina. 

Beni  HdrUk^  a  tribe  of  Yemen  north-east  of  Sana. 

Beni  Murrehy  both  east  of  Medina,  and  south  of  the  Jauf  Oasis. 

Beni  Suleim,  east  of  Medina. 

Beni  Mdlik^  a  division  of  the  Beni  Temlm,  who  lived  near  Yem&na. 

It  was  with  the  aid  of  these  and  othei*  tribes  that  the  famous  K  haled 
defeated  the  Bomans  on  the  Hieromax  in  634  A.D.  ;  and  under  Omar  they 
swept  over  Palestine  soon  after. 

It  seems  therefore  probable  that  in  these  local  names  we  have  a  trace 
of  Omar's  Conquest  of  Syria,  and  that  the  hills  of  Judea  and  Samaiia  were 
regularly  portioned  out  among  his  followers.  The  noble  families  of 
Jerusalem  still  claim  to  have  "come  over  with  the  conqueror"  at  this 
time.  We  have  thus  only  another  instance  of  the  survival  in  Syria  of 
early  Moslem  divisions,  and  the  division  of  the  Keis  and  Yemeni  factions, 
which  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  Islam,  is  still  hardly  extinct,  and  is 
well  remembered  in  Southern  Palestine. 

This  identification  of  the  tribes  presents  a  curious  and  interesting 
historic  parallel  to  the  division  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  among  the  trium< 
phant  tribes  who  (as  in  Omar's  time)  entered  Palestine  from  beyond 
Jordan. 

C.  R  C. 


THE   SAMARITAN  TEMPLE. 


Is  there  any  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Samaritans  ever  erected  a  temple  ? 
Josephus  speaks  of  Saiiballat's  Temple  (2  "  Antiq.,"  viii,  2-7),  but  gives 
no  account  of  it,  and  his  Sanballat  cannot  be  the  Sanballat  of  the  Bible  if 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  In  the  New  Testament 
only  the  mountain  is  noticed  (John  iv,  20) ;  and  Epiphanius  in  the  fifth 
century  speaks  of  the  Samaritans  as  worshipping  in  a  circle  open  to  the 
air — such  an  enclosure  as  they  still  use.  The  Samaritan  literature  is  all 
very  late,  and  makes  Joshua  erect  a  temple  which  Sanballat  only  restored. 
The  twelve  (or  ten)  stones  which  the  Samaritans  point  out  as  part  of 
their  temple  are  probably  terraced  walls  of  Justinian's  fortress.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  they  never  had  anything  more  than  at 
present,  viz.,  a  sacred  rock  with  a  well-marked  cup  hollow  in  its  surface — 
probably  their  altar,  and  enclosures  with  dry  stone  walls,  where  they 
congregated  on  the  holy  mountain. 

C.  RC. 
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20  lot's  wife. — EN  ROGEL. — ^AIN  TABGHAIL 


LOT'S  WIFE. 

Iren^us  believed  Lot's  wife  to  be  still  visible  in  his  own  days  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  "  still  showing  her  feminine  nature  "  and  apparently  not  quite  a 
stone.  Antoninus  Martyr  in  describing  his  visit  to  the  locality  is  careful 
to  controvert  the  idea  that  the  statue  had  been  diminished  by  being 
licked  by  animals.  It  must  have  been  to  some  stone  or  rock  (apparently 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea)  that  these  writers  refer.  Sir  John  Maundeville 
still  saw  the  statue  "at  the  right  side"  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  seems 
possibly  to  the  peculiar  crag  now  called  Kumet  Sahsul  Hameid,  "the 
peak  whence  Hameid  (an  Arab  boy)  slipped  down,"  that  they  all  refer. 
It  is  a  crag  somewhat  like  a  human  figure,  jutting  out  of  the  cliffs  near 
Kumr^  not  far  from  the  HAJr  el  Asbah, 

C.  R  C. 


EN  ROGEL. 


It  is  pretty  generally  allowed,  I  believe,  that  the  real  site  of  En  Eogel  is 
the  present  Virgin's  Fountain  opposite  2i0heleth,  and  not,  as  the  Crusaders 
thought,  the  Btr  Eydb,  which  is  too  far  south,  and  not  a  spring  at  alL 

The  usual  translation  of  En  Rogel  is  "  Fuller's  Spring,"  but  "  Spring 
of  the  Foot "  has  recently  been  suggested.  I  would  suggest  that  both  are 
equally  unsatisfactx)ry.  In  Arabic  Rijlah  means  a  water  channel  (locus 
uhi  aqtui  Jluit,  Freytag),  perhaps  derived  from  rijl  "  foot,"  because  such 
channels  are  made  with  the  foot  by  the  peasantry.  There  is  an  'Ain 
Bujeileh  or  modem  En  Eogel  near  the  west  margin  of  Sheet  XVIII  of 
the  Survey. 

If  En  Rogel  mean  "  Spring  of  the  Channel,"  and  if  it  be — as  can  be 
shown  on  quite  independent  considerations — the  present  Virgin's  Fountain, 
the  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  famous  rock-cut  channel  leading 
from  the  back  of  the  cave  in  which  the  spring  rises. 

C.RC. 


AIN  TABGHAH. 


]t  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  that  this  place  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  which  is  important,  as  showing  the  name  to  be  ancient,  and  thus 
perhaps  presenting  a  strong  argument  against  the  idea  that  this  spring 
is  the  one  which  Josephus  intends  in  speaking  of  the  Fountain  of 
Caphamaum. 

The  site,  as  is  well  known,  is  between  Tell  H(im  and  Minieh,  and  fine 
springs  are  here  dammed  up  in  a  reservoir,  while  several  curious  round 
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water- towers  (including  'Ain  Eytlb)  exist  immediately  to  the  east.  The 
name  means  the  "  Dyer's  Spring."  (See  the  notice  in  the  "  Princes'  Tour 
in  the  Holy  Land.") 

In  the  Talmud  (Tal.  Jer.  Ekha,  ii,  2,  v  Midrash)  a  certain  Migdol 
Tzeboya  is  mentioned,  and  according  to  Neubauer  was  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Creog.  TaL,  p.  218),  this  name  meaning  "tower  of  the  dyers." 

(M'*3n2  7T3D)  ^^  identical  with  the  Arabic  T&bjhah.  Twenty-four 
weavers*  shops  stood  at  this  place.  Perhaps  this  may  explam  the  curious 
water-towers  found  both  at  *Ain  T&bjhah  and  near  Mejdel.  They  may 
have  been  used  as  wells  in  which  to  steep  the  stuffs  while  being  dyed, 
and  this  explains  the  name  "  Tower  of  Dyers."  They  clearly  were  not 
connected  with  aqueducts,  though  a  short  mill  lade  led  from  the  great 
reservoir  on  the  spot,  which  is  probably  only  about  a  century  old,  and 
built  by  the  Zeid&n  family. 

C.  R.  C. 


KADESH  BARNEA. 


A  SOHOLARLT  work  by  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  has  just  been  published  in 
America  respecting  the  site  of  this  city.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered 
contentious  if  I  take  exception  to  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  though 
supported  with  much  care  and  candour,  and  shared  by  many  explorers 
and  scholars  who  have  preceded  him.  There  is  much  that  is  most 
valuable  in  the  book,  but  when  we  find  that  Seir  and  Mount  Hor  are 
moved  to  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  and  that  'Ain  Eadts  is  shown  much 
further  east  than  on  preceding  plans,  it  seems  that  permanent  harm 
might  result  from  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  Eadesh 
was  finally  settled. 

Taking  the  questions  which  I  would  wish  to  raise  as  they  occur  in  the 
book,  I  would  first  note  : — 

Page  93,  Seir  -  Es  Seer.  This  looks  well  in  its  English  garb,  but  we 
must  ask  first  what  is  the  spelling  of  the  Arabic.  The  Hebrew  is  ^'^IJ^i 
of  which  the  proper  Arabic  equivalent  is  Shar,  a  word  in  use  with  same 
meaning  as  the  Hebrew,  viz.,  "shaggy."  In  spite  of  the  authorities 
quoted  it  seems  that  Seer,  or  Sir,  or  Sirr  is  the  common  Arabic 
geographical  term  found  all  over  Palestine  meaning  a  "  route  "  or  "  high- 
way," unless  it  be  spelt  with  Sad,  in  which  case  it  means  a  sheepfold,  or 
if  it  be  really  Sirr  it  means  **  gravelly."  Until  it  be  shown  to  contain  the 
guttural  of  the  Hebrew,  it  cannot  be  considered  to  represent  Seir, 
especially  as  it  should  begin  with  Shin,  not  with  Sin  or  Sad,  The 
distinction  made  between  a  Country  of  Seir  and  Mount  Seir  (p.  86)  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  founded,  though  necessary  to  the  theory  which  would 
find  a  Seir  at  Seer  independent  of  Mount  Seir,  the  rugged  chain  east  of 
the  Arabah.  Kasr  es  Sir  (p.  94)  would  m?an  probably  "the  sheepfold 
tower,"  and  as  is  so  often  the  case  among  the  Bedawtn,  the  region  rour.d 
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may  probably  have  been  named  from  this  ruin.  (Compare  Sheet  XV  of 
Survey  of  Palestine.) 

Page  101,  Edom.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  Idnmsea  was  a  name 
applied  to  the  country  even  as  far  north  as  Hebron  about  the  Christian 
era,  but  the  name  Edom  or  "  red  ^'  must  surely  have  applied  to  the  red 
sandstone  country,  and  not  to  the  white  chalk  plateau  of  the  Tth. 

Page  124,  Rekem,  I  fail  to  find  anything  to  support  the  view  that 
there  were  two  Kekems,  one  at  Petra,  one  at  'Ain  Kadts.  All  the 
authorities  agree  that  Petra  was  called  Hekem,  and  the  Jews  appear  most 
clearly  to  have  believed  that  Kadesh  Bamea  was  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
second  Eekem  seems  only  necessary  to  the  theory  of  'Ain  Kadis  being 
Kadesh  Bamea. 

Page  127,  Hor  ha  Ear,  No  reference  is  given  in  note,  and  it  seems  to 
nie  very  clear  that  the  references  in  Numbers  xxxiv,  7,  8,  are  to  a  Mount 
Hor  in  the  Lebanon,  not  to  the  mountain  in  Edom.  I  have  tried  to 
show  elsewhere  that  we  should  probably  read  Hor  ha  Khar,  "  Mountain 
of  the  Phoenicians,"  the  change  of  ^  ^J^d  j^  being  very  slight. 

Page  130,  Hor,  Dr.  Trumbull  says  that  Josephus  does  not  suggest  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  his  assertion  that  Mount  Hor  was  near 
Petra.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  he  does  not  agree  as  to  where 
Jerusalem  was,  or  even  as  to  Sinai  The  Mount  Hor  now  shown  is  that 
which  Josephus  believed  in,  and  probably  it  was  as  well  known  as  Sinai 
or  any  other  famous  mountain  (Carmel,  Tabor,  Hermon,  etc.)  which  are 
undoubted,  though  we  have  little  but  tradition  in  some  cases  to  rely  on. 
Dr.  Trumbull  accepts  the  usual  Sinai,  but  the  site  of  that  moimtain  does 
not  rest  on  any  more  secure  basis  than  does  the  traditional  site  of  Moimt 
Hor — both  are  too  famous  ever  to  have  been  lost.  In  the  case  of  Mount 
Hor  we  have  in  fact  that  "  consent  of  tradition  "  (Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Moslem)  which,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  "  Tent  Work,"  is  generally  indicative 
of  continuous  preservation  of  an  ancient  site.  The  position  in  the  bordo* 
of  Edom  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual  imderstanding  of  the 
desert  geography,  and  the  new  proposed  situation  at  Jebel  Madnrah 
seems  far  too  arbitrary  to  upset  the  consensus  of  tradition  and  opinion  in 
the  matter. 

Dr.  Trumbull  supposes  Madurah  to  be  a  form  of  Moseroth  (JI'IDITD)) 
remarking  that  D  and  S  are  convertible  in  Eastern  speech.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  case.  The  soft  T  and  the  soft  ^  {Te  and  Sin)  are 
convertible,  and  so  are  the  soft  D  or  Dh  and  Z  (Dhal,  Dal,  Z(dn\  but  I  do 
-  not  recall  any  instance  where  D  and  S  are  convertible.  Dr.  Trumbull  is 
surprised  (p.  228)  that  I  should  suggest  Madurah  to  be  the  same  as  Adar, 
which  he  appears  to  consider  (p.  280)  to  be  spelt  with  the  guttural 
AijL  In  Joshua  (xv,  3^  however,  it  is  spelt  "^T^,  which  is  distinct  from 
the  Eder  ("^Ty)  of  another  passage  (xv,  21).  The  Kim  being  a  servile 
letter,  Madurah  if  spelt  i  rV1D>  which  one  is  led  to  suppose  ia  the  case 
from  Robinson's  transliteration,  might  well  be  the  same  as  Adar.  The 
site  of  Eder  may  perhaps  be  at  the  ruin  'Adar,  near  Gaza. 

"Kadessa  "  (p.  136).    It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  this  vicinity 
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carefoUj,  in  order  to  find  whether  the  name  Kadeasa,  reported  by  Bei*ton, 
really  exists,  or  was  only  manufactured  for  his  benefit  No  effort  seems 
lately  to  have  been  made  to  discover  thi& 

Page  170,  et  seq.  Judging  from  the  Arabic,  the  word  Rekem  would  seem 
to  mean  "  variegated,''  perhaps  from  the  bright  colours  of  the  Petra  sand- 
stones. (See  Freytag,  Lex.)  The  word  Kerm  (p.  174),  spelt  with  the 
ICofh,  generally  means  a  tree  stump. 

Page  211,  ^^Zephath."  The  radical  meaning  of  this  name  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  is  the  same,  "  to  be  clear,"  "  bright,"  "  conspicuous,"  "  shining." 
The  identity  of  Zephath  and  Suf&h  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  who 
consider  the  roots  whence  the  two  words  originate.  The  suggestion  of 
Sebeita  or  Seb&ta  for  Zephath  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  argue  a  want 
of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  Rowlands.  The  Arabic  name  seems  to  be 
from  the  root  Sebt,  *'  rest,"  which  has  not  a  single  letter  in  common  with 
the  root  whence  Zephath  originates.  Philogically  at  least  (and  I  think 
geographically  as  well)  Robinson's  suggestion  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Rowlands,  because  it  is  radically  sound,  and  the  other  radically  unsound. 
There  was  a  Zephathah  near  Mareshab  (2  Chron.,  xiv,  10),  which  as  I  have 
before  pointed  out  survives  at  tlie  ruin  Safieh,  a  word  from  the  same  root 
as  Safah. 

Page  212,  "Hagar's  Well "  at  Moilihhi,  depends  on  a  tradition  of  the 
Beit  Hajar.  We  ought  to  be  informed  how  this  latter  name  is  spelt, 
whether  with  He  or  with  the  guttural  In  the  latter  case  it  would  simply 
mean  ^^  House  of  Stone,"  while  Moil&hhi  is  probably  a  vulgar  Bed&wi 
pronunciation  like  other  words  with  a  supernumerary  Wat^  and  means 
"  salt"  If  a  tradition  of  Hagar  does  here  exist,  it  is  not  free  from  suspicion 
of  monkish  origin,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  'Ain  ELadis,  for  not  only 
have  Christian  remains  been  found  in  this  desert,  with  Arab  traditions  of 
Christian  settlements,  but  we  also  know  from  Jerome  and  from  Antoninus 
Martyr  of  hermitages  and  monasteries  in  various  parts  of  the  Tlh. 

"Hezron,"  page  228.  Dr.  Trumbull  has  omitted  to  notice  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  strong  argument,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the 
first  to  suggest  in  the  identification  of  Hezron.  He  does  not  himself  find 
this  name  anywhere  in  the  desert,  yet  all  good  maps  show  the  Hadlreh 
hill  west  of  Wfidy  el  Yemen.    The  proper  Arabic  equivalent  of  Hazor 

■^JJTfj  ^  Hadlreh  h^n'^ ),  which  has  the  same  meaning,  "enclosure;" 

and  the  Arabic  J)dd  is  one  of  the  two  proper  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew 
Tzadi.  It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Trumbull  should  have  been  quite  silent  as 
to  this  suggestion,  which  if  it  be  correct  settles  the  Kadesh  Barnea 
question  for  ever.  As  to  the  meaning  of  Hazor  and  Hazerim,  we  found  in 
1881  that  the  word  Mahder  (radically  the  same)  is  applied  by  the  Arabs 
beyond  Jordan  to  the  ancient  stone  circles  in  at  least  one  case  ;  perhaps 
such  circles  exist  at  Jebel  Hadlreh.  The  thorn  enclosures  would  be  called 
Sir  (see  p.  281),  and  the  Hazors  seem  probably  to  have  been  old  cromlechs 
or  circles,  funereal  or  of  religious  use. 

Page  276.    Hawy^  usually  rendered  "winds,"  will  be  found  to  be 
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derived  from  a  word  meaning  a  gorge  or  precipice,  which  fits  well  in  the 
case  of  Kaukab  el  Hawa,  and  in  other  instances. 

Page  278.  The  opinion  of  Levy  and  other  epigraphic  authorities  is 
genenJly  supposed  to  have  settled  the  date  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  aa 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century. 

Page  283.  'Ain  el  Qadayrftt  appears  to  be  spelt  with  a  Dad  by  mistake. 
There  is  no  such  root  in  common  Arabic,  and  the  root  meaning  "  onmi- 
potence,"  is  spelt  with  a  Dal. 

Page  289.  The  suggestion  of  'Ain  Qasaymeh  for  Kaisam  (DD^p)  ^^ 
free  from  philological  objection,  but  Dr.  Trumbull  should  consider 
Neubauer*s  curious  explanation  of  the  Targum,  reading  Kaisam  for  Azmon« 
The  suggestion  Qadayrat  for  Adar  is  objectionable,  because  Adar  is  spelt 
with  Aleph  and  Dal^  while  according  to  Dr.  Trumbull  Qadayrat  is  spelt 
with  a  Dad  ;  in  which  case  the  Hebrew  would  be  not  "^"Tl^,  but  "^^p.  All 
these  suggestions  seem  to  be  far  too  vague  to  carry  conviction ;  and 
Qasaymeh  probably  meaus  "division,"  or  "halving,"  as  the  Arabs  say. 
There  seems  no  real  reason  for  rejecting  the  Arab  legend  of  a  Christian 
boundary  at  this  point  (see  p.  291),  as  the  district  once  had  a  Christian 
population.  The  word  Azmon  is  most  likely  to  survive  in  Arabic  in  the 
form  ^Atmeh, 

As  regards  the  Exodus  route,  there  is  little  in  Dr.  Trumbuirs  careful 
paper  which  will  be  new  to  readers  of  Brugsch,  Tomkins,  &c.  The  questit  n 
of  the  wall  Shur,  and  of  the  Fam  Supk,  is  treated  with  great  clearness 
and  force,  and  leads  to  conclusions  which  will  intime  be  generally  accepted. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  suflScient  notice  has  not  been  taken 
of  the  facts  (both  geological  and  engineering),  which  leave  it  indisputable 
that  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  has  been  changing,  and  that  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  has  been  growing  broader  within  historic  times.  The  existence  of  a 
Nile  branch  down  W&dy  Tameilflb,  which  is  important  in  this  connection, 
is  also  not  noticed.  As  to  Brugsch's  idea  (p.  327  et  seq.\  that  Khetam  QtOH 
and  Etham  Qn'^M  ^^  ^^^  same,  I  can  only  say  I  agree  with  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  in  regarding  this  as  very  doubtful.  It  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  Atuma  of  the  story  of  Saneha  is  Etham,  and  not  as 
generally  supposed  Edom.  The  Egyptian  sign  o  may  be  read  as  2),  but 
is  most  often  T. 

Page  331.  "  The  fortress  of  Kanaan  has  not  been  identified."  This 
seems  to  be  written  before  Dr.  Trumbull  had  seen  my  paper  on  the  subject, 
as  my  suggestion  of  Kana'an,  a  large  ruin  near  Hebron,  met  with  hearty 
acceptance  from  Mr.  Tomkins. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  deduction  from  Exod.  x,  19, 
which  Mr.  Trumbull  brings  forward  as  showing  the  direction  of  the  Yam 
Suph.  The  rationalistic  explanation  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire 
which  seems  suggested  on  p.  397  is  also  very  interesting. 

The  map  requires  a  word  of  notice,  for  it  is  not  clear  why  *Ain  Kadts 
is  there  shown  much  further  east  in  longitude  than  is  the  case  on  Palmer's 
map  or  Holland's  map.  The  result  of  moving  Mount  Seir  and  Mount  Hor 
westwards,  and  Eladis  east,  is  to  bring  them  much  nearer  together,  but 
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the  site  of  'Ain  Kadts  is  still  too  far  west  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Generally  speaking,  one  feels  that  the  evidence  has  been  rather 
twisted  in  favour  of  'Ain  Kadts,  though  Dr.  Trumbull  has  striven  to  be 
impartial  and  candid. 

The  omission  of  any  notice  of  Hadireh,  and  several  minor  errors  above 
pointed  out,  seems  to  spoil  the  completeness  of  the  work. 

Bobinson's  site  at  *Ain  Weibeh  is  conjectural.  Perhaps  Kadesh  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Jebel  Madurah,  where  Berton  claims  to 
have  found  the  name.  The  name  WAdy  Fikreh,  or  the  "  cloven  valley,"  at 
this  place  might  have  some  connection  with  the  rock  cloven  at  Kadesh. 
It  has  been  established  that  an  'Ain  Kadis  does  really  exist  further  west, 
but  it  is  not  established  that  this  is  the  site  of  En  Mishpat.  It  may  be 
either  a  monkish  site,  for  the  monks  were  not  careful  as  to  the  biblical 
requirement  of  their  sites ;  or  it  may  indicate  that  the  name  Kadesh 
applied  to  a  large  tract,  but  the  Scripture  narrative  seems  clearly  to  point 
to  a  site  for  Kadesh  Baraea  close  to  the  Arabah. 

The  excursus  on  Set,  though  interesting,  is  not  novel,  and  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  have  revived  the  suggestion  that  Set  was  connected 
with  the  Assyrian  word  Sed,  and  the  Hebrew  Shedim,  meaning  "powerful." 
Set  is  more  probably  connected  with  Thoth,  as  meaning  a  ** pillar**  or 
"  stone,"  for  both  Set  and  Thoth  were  pillar  gods,  and  gods  of  darkness, 
night,  and  the  moon,  and  the  determinative  accompanying  the  name  Set 
in  hieroglyphics  is  a  stone. 

The  route  of  the  Exodus  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Trumbull  seems  to  be  a 
mean  between  three  views — those  of  Brugsch  and  the  traditional,  together 
with  that  resulting  from  the  latest  observations  and  discoveries.  Surely 
however  the  wanderings  are  as  meaningless  as  they  well  could  be,  extend- 
ing from  Ism'ailieh  to  Tell  Hlr,  and  back  again  west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
to  cross  the  sea  at  Suez.  The  view  which  seems  destined  to  survive  is 
that  which  discards  the  old  traditional  Baal  Zephon  at  Jebel  Attakah, 
and  makes  the  crossing  to  have  occurred  near  Ism'ailieh.  Bir  Mejdel, 
East  of  El  Jesr,  is  a  relic  of  the  name  Migdol,  and  the  name  of  Baal 
Zephon  may  perhaps  survive  in  Birket  Balah.  The  old  sites  near  Suez 
rest  on  no  sound  basis,  and  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was 
once  much  further  north  is  now  fairly  well  established. 

C.RC 

ROUND  MOUNT  CARMEL. 

Haifa^  2^th  November, 
The  confusion  which  the  Crusading  nomenclature  has  introduced  into  the 
identification  of  sites,  is  nowhere,  as  Captain  Conder  has  shown,  more 
curiously  illustrated  than  in  Haifa  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  tradition,  first  suggested  by  William  of  Tyre,  that  Porphyrion 
was  identical  with  Haifa,  is  still  firmly  clung  to  by  the  monks  of  Carmel, 
and  both  Belaud  and  Sepp  identify  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town  with  Porphyrion,  basing  their  arguments,  however,  upon  other 
than  Crusading  tradition  :  the  latter  admitting  that  while  one  Porphyrion 
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may  be  eight  miles  north  of  Sidon  at  Khan  Turn's,  there  must  have  been 
another  near  the  point  of  Carmel  on  the  authority  of  the  Onomasticon, 
which  places  here  a  town  called  Chilzon,  which  he  maintains  is  the 
Hebrew  name  for  Murez,  the  shell  which  produces  the  purple  dye,  and 
which  is  f  oimd  here  in  considerable  quantities.  Hence  the  name  Porphyrion. 
But  on  analogous  grounds  the  town  might  rather  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  ruins  of  Haifa  el  Atikah,  where  the  coast  is  strewn  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  fragments  of  porphyry  carvings  as  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — 
an  hypothesis  scarcely  sufficient  in  itself  to  warrant  the  identification  of  a 
site.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Porphyrion  who  was  under  the 
Metropolitan  of  Ctesarea,  only  adds  to  the  difficulty,  which  is  not  elucidated 
by  any  of  the  itineraries  of  the  pilgrims  or  ancient  travellers,  as  none  of 
these  give  the  distaQces  between  Acre,  Caesarea,  and  the  intervening  towns 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  places  they  mention. 
Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  the  ruins  of  five  towns  within  a  short 
distance  of  one  another  on  this  coast,  none  of  which  have  been  identified 
with  absolute  certainty.  These  are,  first,  the  ruins  of  Haifa  el  Atikah, 
distant  a  mile  and  a  half  from  modem  Haifa,  which  may  itself  be  the 
site  of  ail  ancient  city  ;  second,  those  at  Tel  el  Semak,  distant  two  miles 
from  Haifa  el  Atikah  ;  third,  those  of  Kefr  es  Stoir,  distant  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Tel  el  Semak  ;  fourth,  those  of  Ehurbet  el  Keniseh, 
distant  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Kefr  es  S4mir ;  and  fifth,  those  of 
Athlit,  the  Castra  Peregrinorum  of  the  Crusaders,  distant  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  Khurbet  el  Keniseh.  That  one  of  these  is  Sycaminum,  and 
another  Calamon,  is  pretty  certain,  and  the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at 
is,  that  the  ruin  at  Tel  el  Semak  is  the  former,  and  that  at  Kefr  es  S&mir 
the  latter.  It  was  in  the  hope  that  I  might  find  something  at  Tel  el 
Semak  that  might  throw  light  cm  the  subject,  that  I  examined  the  neigh- 
bourhood somewhat  minutely,  and  in  the  course  of  my  explorations 
stumbled  upon  a  ruin  which  turned  out  to  be  Khurbet  Temmaneh,^  which 
Guerion  vaguely  mentions  as  being  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  Attracted 
by  a  flight  of  rock-cut  steps  near  which  are  some  tombs  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  I  scrambled  up  the  steep  hill-side  through  the  bushes  for  about 
300  yards,  where,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I 
came  upon  a  comparatively  level  plateau,  about  6  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  the  traces  of  an  ancient  town.  Fragments  of  columns  and  capitals  and 
pieces  of  carved  marble  were  strewn  about  in  profusion  ;  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  honeycombed  with  tombs  :  two  of  the  best  of  these 
contained  six  loculi,  each  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  entrances  to 
several  others  were  closed ;  there  were  traces  of  rock-cut  chambers,  two  large 
millstones,  and  the  foundations  of  walls  which  may  possibly  have  been 
those  of  a  fort.  This  Khurbet  lies  due  east  of  the  mound  of  Tel  el 
Semak,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  400  yards,  and  may  have  formed  an 
upper  town  to  the  lower  city  of  Sycaminum.  The  ruin  is  bounded  on  the 
east  side  by  a  wall  running  nearly  due  north  and  south,  112  yards  in 
length,  from  which  at  right  angles  runs  a  wall  40  yards  long,  terminating 
in  an  angle  where  it  stands  to  a  height  of  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
'  On  the  map  Tin&ny. 
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Here  it  turns  north  for  12  yards.  It  is  composed  of  rubble  from  which 
the  ashlar  has  been  removed,  and  is  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness  ;  the  wall 
bounding  the  ruin  on  the  south  is  65  yards  long,  commencing  fnnn  the 
south  comer  of  the  east  wall,  and  the  south  wall  is  70  yards  long, 
terminating  apparently  near  a  large  cistern  with  four  circular  apertures. 
I  had  myself  let  down  into  this,  and  found  it  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
70  feet  in  length,  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  12  feet  in  height ;  but  the  floor  was 
covered  with  an  unknown  depth  of  dSbris,  The  sides  had  been  cemented, 
the  cement  still  remaining  in  parts  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
and  the  roof  was  supported  by  three  columns  hewn  fix>m  the  living  rock, 
4  feet  square.  The  annexed  plan  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ruin.  I 
could  find  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  but  I  think  it  probable 
that  a  little  excavation  would  lay  them  bare.  Near  the  east  wall  I 
picked  up  a  fragment  of  marble  on  which  had  been  carved  the  word 
**  Allah,''  and  two  or  three  other  letters  indicated  that  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  old  Arabic  inscription,  though  the  characters  were  not  Cufic 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  notes  of  objects  of  interest  which 
have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  course  of  my  rides  in  tiua  neighbour- 
hood. At  Kefr  Lam  (Sheet  7, 1  i)  the  fellahin  have,  since  the  visit  of  the 
officers  of  the  Palestine  Survey,  opened  an  ancient  well,  wliich  furnishes 
them  with  a  good  supply  of  water.  It  is  35  feet  deep,  and  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  partly  artificial ;  the 
sides  of  the  well,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  30  feet  square,  are  also 
partly  of  masonry  and  partly  of  hewn  rock.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  two 
rock-hewn  chambers,  or  they  may  possibly  have  been  cisterns  ;  the  largest 
was  15  feet  square,  and  spanned  in  the  centre  by  a  single  stone  15  feet  long 
and  2  feet  broad  by  2  deep.  Cut  in  the  rock  at  intervals  of  about  8  inches 
were  two  rows  of  holes,  which  may  have  been  used  for  supporting  rafters. 
The  fellahin  also  pointed  out  to  me  two  stone  vaults,  40  feet  long  by  12  feet 
broad  and  7  feet  high.  The  roofs  ccmsisted  of  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
which  were  supported  in  the  case  of  each  vault  by  five  arches,  each  arch 
hewn  from  a  single  block  of  stone  4  feet  in  breadth,  thus  leaving  a 
comparatively  narrow  interval  between  each  arch,  and  forming  a  chamber 
of  a  very  peculiai^  construction.  At  Zimmfirin  (Sheet  8,  Kf)  the  Jews,  who 
are  settled  there  in  a  colony,  have  in  the  course  of  their  operations  also 
brought  to  light  a  curious  chamber,  10  feet  by  8  feet  and  10  feet  deep  ;  on 
three  sides  it  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  ;  on  the  longest  side  have  been 
cut  four  rows  ci  eighteen  holes,  each  hole  being  6  inches  square  and  about 
6  inches  deep  at  the  base,  but  standing  upwards  ;  on  the  shorter  sides  there 
are  four  rows  of  ten  holes,  each  row  being  about  3  inches  above  the  one 
below  it  Whether  these  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  or  served  some  religious  purpose  for  which  the  room  may  have 
been  originally  designed,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.*    At  El  Makura,  a 

"  The  Surrey  party  came  across  a  number  of  those  rock-hewn  chambers  along 
the  ridge  running  parallel  to  and  near  the  coast  line,  having  square  pigeon-holes 
in  rows  of  about  the  same  dimensions ;  some  chambers  had  steps  leading  down, 
others  not,— G.A. 
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Eharbet  near  Ijzim  (Sheet  8,  jy)  I  found  the  largest  rock-hewn  cistern' 
which  I  have  yet  ohserved  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  measured  98 
feet  long  by  40  feet  in  width.  The  bottom  was  so  full  of  undergrowth  ttikt 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  real  depth,  but  it  was  doubtless  capable  of 
containing  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Should  the  country  ever  be  re- 
populated,  many  of  these  ancient  cisterns  could  be  utilised.  I  was  myself 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  bell-shaped  cistern  at  Dftlieh,  which  only 
required  cleaning  out  and  re-cementing,  in  a  position  which  has  since 
enabled  me  to  turn  it  to  good  account ;  in  excavating  near  it  I  came  upon 
the  foundations  of  an  old  house,  apparently  of  Byzantine  times,  which  have 
since  served  me  for  the  foundations  of  a  new  one,  and  unearthed  twelve 
large  iron  rings,  3  inches' in  diameter,  with  iron  staples  4  inches  long 
attached — probably  used  for  fastening  horses,  some  coins  of  the  time  of 
Constantiue,  some  carved  cornices  and  drafted  stones,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  fragments  of  glass,  stems  of  vases,  and  rims  of  drinking  goblets,  and 
heaps  of  broken  pottery,  while  the  neighbouring  field  is  abundantly  strewn 
with  tesseraa,  giving  evidence  that  the  former  occupier  must  have  been  a 
man  of  means,  and  that  more  excavation  may  bring  further  evidences  of  it 
to  light  In  the  course  of  my  rides  over  Oarmel  I  have  observed  erections* 
which  I  do  not  see  mentioned  in  the  Survey.  The  most  perfect  of  these 
lies  about  half-way  between  D&lieh  and  the  Mahrakah,  a  little  off  the  road 
to  the  left,  concealed  in  the  thick  brushwood.  It  is  a  pile  of  stones  14  feet 
square  by  12  feet  high,  the  stones  averaging  3  feet  in  length  by  2  feet  in 
breadth  and  1  foot  in  thickness.  They  have  been  carefully  cut,  and  laid  so  as 
to  form  a  perfect  square,  but  without  cement.  I  have  since  come  upon  ^ve 
or  six  similar  erections,  generally  in  very  remote  and  unfrequented  spots, 
and  the  natives  can  give  me  no  tradition  in  regard  to  them.* 

At  Khurbet  Keramis,  near  Umm  es  Zeinat  (Sheet  8,  Kj),  I  found  two 
underground  vaults,  each  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  broad  and  5  feet  high  ;  but 
they  were  much  filled  with  rubbish,  also  foundations,  and  drafted  stones. 
Standing  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  were  what  at  first  appeared  to  be 
the  base  of  four  gigantic  columns,  as  they  stood  4  feet  high  from  the 
ground  and  were  about  6  feet  in  diameter ;  from  the  square  hole  in  the 
centre  of  each  they  appear  to  have  been  the  lower  halves  of  miUs. 

A  mile  and  a  half,  a  little  to  the  east  of  soutli,  of  D&lieh  er  Ruhah  (Sheet 

1 
8,  K  it)  I  found  a  Khurbet  Umm  Edd  Foof  ^^;^^\^    A  where  there  were 

tombs,  cisterns,  millstones,  and  the  usual  foundations  and  heaps  of  stone. 

At  Rushmia,  which  is  situated  on  Mount  Carmel,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  700  feet  above  the  sea,  distant  an  hour's  ride  from  Haifa, 
and  described  in  the  Memoirs,  I  am  engaged  with  a  friend  in  making 

'  Marked  on  the  map  Bkt«Birket. 

'  Probably  old  watch  towers  (yineyard  P),  which  are  found  on  many  of  the 
Bpurs  of  Carmel ;  also  in  the  wooded  countiy  to  the  south  of  Umm  el  Fahur. 
They  vary  in  dimensions,  but  generally  measure  12  to  15  feet  square  of  dry 
stone  masonry.  Those  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  are  usually  found  in  the 
tliickets  of  copse  wood. — G-.A.  See  Mr.  Drake's  Reports,  Quarterly  Statement, 
1873,  p.  31.  *  Usually  called  £1  Munl&r  (watch  tower). 
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an  excavation  at  the  well  of  Elias,  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether 
the  spring  affords  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  furnish  a  supply  for 
the  town  of  Haifa,  in  view  of  the  change  contemplated  by  the  Government 
of  moving  the  seat  of  the  Mutessariflik  from  Acre  to  this  place.  The  water 
enters  the  well  through  an  apparently  natural  tunnel,  but  has  no  outlet 
from  the  weU  itself,  which  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  backwater,  the  native 
tradition  being  that  the  spring  is  mudh  further  up,  and  is  in  fact  the  source 
of  a  smaU  rivulet,  which,  after  an  underground  course,  reappears  in  the 
gardens  below  Haifa,  and  forms  there  a  small  lagoon.  We  first  endeavoured 
to  strike  this  stream  about  20  yards  below  the  well,  down  the  wMy,  but, 
beyond  finding  some  cut  stones  at  a  considerable  depth,  made  no  discovery. 
We  then  dug  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  well,  and  came  upon 
the  roof  of  an  artificial  tunnel ;  on  opening  this  we  found  it  completely 
filled  with  the  soil,  which  had  silted  into  it,  and  at  a  depth  of  7  feet  from 
the  surface  came  upon  the  stone  floor  in  which  a  channel  had  been  cut  for 
the  water.  As  the  water  in  the  well  was,  however,  now  4  inches  lower  than 
this  channel,  we  have  had  to  take  it  up.  We  followed  this  tunnel  for 
10  yards ;  the  roof  was  arched  and  the  sides  built  of  stone,  both  hewn  and 
unhewn,  but  without  cement  Altogether,  we  cleared  a  channel  30  yards 
long  and  8  feet  deep,  into  which  we  let  the  water ;  but  the  operation 
of  following  up  the  channel,  by  which  it  reached  the  well,  and  in  which  it 
somewhere  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  volume,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  completed 
to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  worth  conveying  to  Haifa, 
a  distance  of  over  three  miles. 

Laurbncb  Oliphant. 


BETH  HABBECHEREH,  OR  THE  CHOSEN  HOUSE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

1.  It  was  an  affirmative  command*  to  make  a  house  for  the  Lord 
suitable  for  offering  in  it  the  offerings,  and  celebrating  the  feasts  thereat, 
three  times  in  a  year,  as  is  said,  ^'  and  let  them  make  me  a  Sanctuary  " 
(Exod.  XXV,  8).  The  Tabernacle  made  by  Moses  our  master  has  already 
been  described  in  the  Book  of  the  Law.  It  wa^  temporary  as  is  said 
"  for  ye  are  not  as  yet  come,"  &c.  (Deut.  xii,  9). 

2.  After  the  children  of  lerael  entered  the  promised  land,*  they  placed 
the  tabernacle  at  Gilgal  for  fourteen  years,  whilst  they  subdued  and 
divided  the  land.  And  thence  they  came  to  Shiloh  and  built  there  a  house 
of  stones,  and  spread  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  over  it,  and  it  was  not 
roofed  there.  The  Tabernacle  of  Shiloh  stood  369  years,  and  after  the 
death  of  Eli  it  was  destroyed,  and  they  came  to  Nob,  and  there  built  a 
Sanctuary.    After  the  death  of  Samuel  this  was  destroyed,  and  they  came 

*  nK^  mVD,  The  Babbis  enumerate  613  commandments,  of  which  248  are 
nW  niVD,  pracepta  affirmantiay  and  865  TWVT\  vb  HIVD,  pracepta  pro- 
hibentia. 

'  "  Three  commands  were  given  to  Israel  on  their  entrance  into  the  land  : 
to  set  up  a  king  over  them  ;  to  cut  off  the  seed  of  Amalek  ;  and  to  build  the 
chosen. house." — Sanhederim  20  b. 
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to  Gideon  and  built  there  a  Sanctuary,  and  from  Gibeon  they  came  to  the 
eternal  house,  and  the  days  of  Nob  and  Gibeon  were  57  years. 

d.  After  the  Sanctuary  was  built  at  Jerusalem,  all  the  otiier  places 
were  unlawful  for  building  in  them  a  house  for  the  Lord  and  offering  in 
them  offerings  (Deut  xii,  11, 14).  And  no  other  waa  called  a  house  for  all 
generations,  except  that  at  Jerusalem  only  and  on  Mount  Moriah,*  of  which 
it  is  said,  ^*  then  David  said,  this  is  the  house  ol  the  Lord  God,  and  this 
is  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering  of  Israel  *'  (1  Chron.  zxii,  1),  and  he  said 
**  this  is  my  rest  for  ever."    (Psalm  cxzxii,  14.) 

4.  The  building  which  Solomon  built  hajs  been  already  described  in  the 
boot  of  Kings,  and  ihe  building  to  be  built  in  the  future,  although  it  is 
written  in  Ezekiel,  is  not  fully  described  and  explained.  The  men  of  the 
second  house  (whidi  they  built  in  the  days  of  Ezra)  built  it  like  tiie 
building  of  Solomon,  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  things^  explained  in 
EaekieL 

5.  And  these  ai«  the  things  which  were  fundamental  in  the  building  of 
the  house.*  They  made  in  it  a  holy  place,  and  a  holy  of  holies,  and  there 
was  in  front  of  the  holy  pla4!e  a  certain  place  which  was  called  the  porch, 
and  these  three  were  called  •^S'lnj  l^ekhaJ,  the  Temple.*    And  they  made 

'  Zevaehim  xir,  4.  "Before  the  Tabernacle  was  erected  the  high  places 
were  permitted,  and  the  priestly  funotions  were  performed  by  the  first-born 
of  families.  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  the  high  places  were 
forbidden,  and  the  prieetly  functions  were  performed  by  the  priests ;  the  mnst 
holy  offerings  were  eaten  within  the  hangings,  the  less  holy  in  all  the  camp  of 
Israel.  5.  When  they  came  to  C^lgal  and  made  the  high  places  lawful ;  the 
most  holy  offerings  were  eaten  within  the  hangings,  the  less  holy  in  any  place. 
6.  When  they  came  to  Shiloh  high  places  were  forbidden.  There  was  no  roof 
to  the  Tahemacle  there,  but  a  house  of  stones  below  and  curtains  above.  And 
this  was  the  *  rest.*  (Deut.  xii,  9.)  The  most  holy  offerings  were  eaten  within 
the  hangings,  and  the  less  holy  and  the  second  tithes  in  any  place  from  which 
Bhiloh  could  be  seen.  7.  When  they  came  to  Nob  and  Gibeon,  they  permitted 
the  high  places ;  the  most  holy  offerings  were  eaten  within  the  hangings,  and 
the  less  holy  in  all  the  cities  of  Israel.  8.  And  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 
high  {daces  were  forbidden,  and  were  never  afterwards  permitted,  and  this  waa 
the  *  inheritance.'  (Deut.  xii,  9.)  The  most  holy  offerings  were  eaten  within 
the  hangings  {i.e.,  the  wall  of  the  court),  and  the  less  holy  and  the  second  tithes 
within  the  wall"  (of  Jerusalem — Rashx).  The  Qamara  adds  (Zev.  118  b.)  : 
*'  The  Babbis  teash  that  the  days  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  the 
wilderness  were  forty  years,  less  one ;  the  days  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Gilgal  fourteen ;  seven  whilst  they  were  subduing,  and  seven  whilst 
they  were  dividing,  the  land,  the  days  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation  at 
Nob  and  Gibeon  fifty-seven.  It  remained  at  Shiloh  three  hundred  and  seventy 
years  less  one." 

^  Or  "  in  some  things  like." 

»  Cf,  Middoth  ii,  5  j  iii,  1 ;  iv,  2. 

•  7DN1,  Hekhal  =«yao£  in  its  wider  sense,  as  in  Josephus,  B.  J.  V,  v,  8.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  precision  of  nomenclature  here  aimed  at  by  our 
author  had  always  been  observed.    But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.      The 
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another  outer  boundary  surrouuding  the  temple  diBtant  from  it  like  the 
hangings  of  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  which  was  in  the  wilderness,  and 
all  that  was  surrounded  by  this  boundary/  which  corresponded*  to  the 
oourt  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was  what  was  cal\ed  the  court, 
and  the  whole  was  called  the  Sanctuary.* 

6.  And  they  made  vessels**  for  the  Sanctuary,  an  altar  for  burnt 
sacrifices  and  other  offerings,  and  a  sloping  ascent  by  which  they  went  up 
to  the  altar,  and  its  place  was  in  front  of  the  porch,  a  little"  to  the  south  ; 
also  a  laver  with  its  base,  to  sanctify"  from  it  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
priests  for  the  service,  and  its  place  was  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
a  little  to  the  south,  so  that  it  was  on  the  left  of  a  person  entering  the 
Sanctuary  ;  also  they  made  an  altar  for  incense,  and  a  candlestick  and  a 
table,  which  three  were  inside  the  holy  place,  in  front  of  the  holy  of  holies. 

7.  The  candlestick  9tood  on  the  south,  to  the  left  of  a  person  entering, 
and  the  table  on  which  was  the  shewbread  to  the  right,  and  both  of  them  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  altar  of  incense  stood 
between  them  both  a  little  to  the  outside.**  And  they  made  within*^  the 
court  boundaries  marking  the  limits  of  Israel  and  of  the  Priests"  and  they 
built  there  houses  for  the  other  requirements  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  each 
of  these  houses  was  called  a  chamber.'* 

8.  When  they  built  the  Temple  and  the  court,  they  built  of  large 
stones,  and  if  they  did  not  find  stones,  they  built  of  bricks."    And  they 

Talmud  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  porch  and  the  temple  ?D*ni  DlTK  (Toma  12  a, 
Megillah  26  a),  and  Maimonides  himself  has  elsewhere  distinguished  between 
the  ^3^n  *"d  the  Holy  of  Holies  (inf^a,  vii,  22). 

'  Exodus  xxxviii,  9. 

>  l^y3  "  Uke  the  appearance  of." 

•  Cf.  Middoth  ii,  8 ;  iv,  v,  for  the  contents  of  thi  paragraph.  The  con- 
cluding sentence  "  and  the  whole  was  called  the  Sanctuarj,*'  KHpD,  mikdash,  is  an 
inference  from  such  passages  as  Middoth  i,  1. 

*°  Pots,  pans,  shovels,  tongs,  instruments  of  music,  &c.  The  word  Kelim, 
0*^3  has  a  very  wide  signification.     Cf.  Exodus  xxyii,  19. 

"  Literally  "  drawn  to  the  South." 

^  To  wash. 

^  Literally  "  the  altar  of  incense  drawn  from  between  them  both  towards  the 
outside."  In  Yoma,  83  6,  it  is  said  "  we  are  taught  that  the  table  was  on  the 
north  two  cubits  and  a  half  from  the  wall,  and  the  candlestick  on  the  south  two 
cubits  and  a  half  from  the  wall.  The  altar  was  between  and  stood  in  the  middle 
drawn  towards  the  outside,"  i.e.,  towards  the  porch. 

M  Literally  "  in  the  midst  or  inside." 

«  Middoth  ii,  6. 

"  riDKv  lUhah.  Middoth  i,  1,  5,  6 ;  v,  4,  and  in  very  many  other  places  in 
the  Talmud. 

^  The  opinion  that  bricks  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple 
appears  to  be  derived  from  a  passage  in  Mechilta  (ni9*TK  n^TD,  page  74,  Fried- 
mann's  edition,  Vienna  1870),  where,  commenting  on  Exodus  xx,  25,  it  is 
argued  "  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone  "  is  a  permission,  not  a  duty  ;  and 
what  but  this  does  it  teach  ?  that  if  it  is  desired  to  make  an  altar  of  stone,  let  it 
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did  not  cut  the  stones  of  the  building  in  the  mountain  of  the  house,  but 
they  cut  and  fitted  them  outside,  and  afterwards  brought  them  in  for  the 
building,  as  it  is  said  ^  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  house"  (1  Kings  v,  17)  and,  "neither  hammer 
nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
building ''i*  (I  Kings,  vi,  7). 

be  made  of  stoDe  ;  if  of  bricks,  let  it  be  made  of  bricks.  And  if  this  power  of 
election  was  permitted  in  the  case  of  the  altar  (which  was  peculiarly  sacred),  d 
Jortiori  it  might  be  permitted  in  reference  to  everything  else  (OvDH  ?D,  every 
vettel)  in  the  Sanctuary.  Yet  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that  the  opinion  here 
expressed  in  reference  to  the  passage  "  thou  will  make  me  an  altar  of  stone  *'  was 
not  regarded  as  authoritative.     (  Vide  infra^  i,  18.) 

^^  Mechilta,  p.  74.  The  rabbinical  writers  appear  always  to  assume  Uiat 
in  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  as  in  the  building  of  the  first,  the  stones 
were  not  cut  and  dressed  on  the  spot.  The  great  pillar  lying  within  the  Russian 
compound  at  Jerusalem,  which  not  improbably  was  intended  for  Herod's 
cloisters,  has  its  upper  surface  partially  dressed,  and  the  diaoovery  of  a  flaw 
appears  to  have  caused  it  to  be  abandomed  before  completion.  Anpther  pillar 
of  about  the  same  size,  smoothed  on  as  much  of  the  surface  as  could  be  reached 
before  the  stone  was  separated  from  the  rock,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  about 
200  yards  south-west  from  the  same  spot,  and  it  hence  appears  probable  that 
the  great  stones  of  the  later  temple  were  dressed  in  the  quarry.  The  pillar  of 
smaller  size  which  may  be  seen  still  joined  to  the  rock  on  the  north  of  the  old 
road  to  Lifta,  although  cut  into  shape,  has  not  been  smoothed. 

In  Sotah,  48  6,  is  the  following  passage  bearing  upon  this  subject :  "  After 
the  Holy  House  was  destroyed  the  worm  Shamir  ceased,"  he.  (Mishna  ix,  12). 
The  Kabbis  teach  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  Shamir  that  Solomon  built  the 
Holy  House,  as  is  said,  "  and  the  house  when  it  was  in  building  was  built  of 
perfect  stone  from  the  quarry  "  (unbehauene  Steine  des  Steinbruchs — Gesenius) 
(1  Kings  vi,  7) .  The  words  are  to  be  interpreted  literally.  The  words  of  Rabbi 
Judah  Rabbi  Nehemiah  said  to  him.  Is  it  possible  to  say  so,  when  it  has 
been  said,  all  these  stones  were  "  costly  stones,  &c.,  sawed  with  a  saw  ?  *'  (1  Kings 
vii,  9),  and  if  so,  how  are  we  taught  to  say  that  there  **  was  not  heard  in  the 
house  the  sound  of  hammer^  &c.f  while  it  was  in  building?"  (1  Kings  vi,  7). 
Because  they  prepared  the  stones  outside,  and  brought  them  in.  {Cf.  Mechilta, 
ch.  nDlK  natD.) 

Rab  said,  *'  the  words  of  R.  Judah  appear  to  refer  to  the  stones  of  the 
Sanctuary,  and  the  words  of  R.  Nehemiah  to  the  stones  of  his  (Solomon's) 
house.  And  in  reference  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  R.  Nehemiah,  for  what 
purpose  did  the  Shamir  come  ?  It  was  required  for  this,  as  we  are  taught,  that 
those  stones  {the  stories  of  the  breast-plate) ^  were  not  written  with  ink,  because  it 
is  said  ''  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet  *'  (Exodus  xxxix,  14).  And  they  did  not 
engrave  them  with  a  chisel,  because  it  is  said  "  in  their  fulness  **  (inclosings 
A.  V.)  (Exodus  xxxix,  13),  but  they  wrote  upon  them  with  ink  and  showed  the 
worm  to  them  from  the  outside,  and  they  became  opened  by  themselves  just  as  a 
fig  becomes  opened  in  the  hot  days,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  substance  ;  like  a 
plain  which  becomes  channeled  in  the  days  of  the  great  rains  without  loss.  The 
Rabbis  teach  that  the  Shamir  was  a  creature  like  a  barley  com,  and  was  created 
in  the  six  days  of  the  Creation,  and  there  was  no  hard  thing  that  ooxild  stand 
before  it.    How  did  they  preserve  it  ?    They  wrapped  it  in  a  mass  (literally 
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9.  And  they  did  not  build  in  it  any  projection  of  wood,  but  either  of 
stones,  or  of  bricks  and  lime ;  and  in  all  the  court  they  made  no  porches 
(exhedrse)  of  wood,  but  either  of  stones  or  of  bricks.** 

10.  And  they  paved  the  whole  court  with  costly  stones,  and  if  a  stone 
was  dislodged,  notwithstanding  that  it  remained  in  its  place,  it  was 
profane  so  long  as  it  moved,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  the  officiating 
priest  to  stand  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  service  until  it  was  fixed  in  the 
earth.* 

11.  And  it  was  a  command  to  strengthen  in  the  best  manner  possible 

sponge)  of  wool,  and  put  it  into  a  leaden  casket  filled  with  barley  bran."  This 
worm  is  said  by  B.  Darid  to  hare  been  brought  by  an  eagle  from  Paradise 
(Buxtorf.  Lex.  Tahn.  nnDB^. 

^*  This  is  founded  upon  Dent,  xri,  21,  which  by  the  Talmudists  is  held  to 
prohibit  the  placing  any  wooden  erection  near  the  altar  (Tamid  28  b).  Two 
difficulties  arise  out  of  this  passage,  namely,  1,  that  there  was  in  the  south  side 
of  the  court  a  chamber  of  wood  (Midd.  t,  4),  and  2,  that  there  was,  accord- 
ing to  Middoth,  our  author,  and  other  writers,  a  wooden  balcony  surrounding 
the  inside  of  the  court  of  the  women.  The  first  is  met  by  supposing  that  the 
diamber  in  the  court  was  not  constructed  of  wood,  but  was  for  the  storing  of 
(picked)  wood  (Midd.  ii,  5)  for  the  altar ;  and  in  reference  to  the  second,  it  is 
suggested,  1,  that  the  expression  ''near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord*'  was 
applicable  only  to  that  portion  of  the  temple  which  was  inside  of  the  gate 
Nicanor,  and  2,  that  the  balconies  for  the  women  were  only  temporary,  being 
put  up  for  the  rejoicings  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  took  place  in  the  beih 
hashshaavak  which  was  in  the  court  of  the  women.  (Succah  t,  1 ;  Piske  Toseph. 
ad  Midd.)  The  beams  of  cedar  wood  which  passed  between  the  front  of  the 
temple  and  the  porch,  and  the  cedaf  roofs  of  the  little  piUars  by  the  slaughtering 
place,  were  not  considered  to  be  projections.  For  the  exhedra  in  the  court,  fee 
Tamid  i,  8,  where  it  is  related  that  the  priests  and  their  OTerseer,  when  they 
passed  out  of  Moked  into  the  court  early  in  the  morning,  dirided  into  two 
companies,  the  one  going  by  the  exhedra  towards  the  east,  and  the  others  going 
by  the  eshedra  towards  the  west.*'  The  Gamara  explains  that  these  exhedre^ 
were  of  masonry.  Once  in  seren  years,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
a  pulpit  of  wood  was  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women,  from  which  the  king 
read  portions  of  the  law  (Sotah  yii,  8). 

^  Zevachim  ii,  1,24k  a.  A  priest  (whilst  receiying  the  blood)  might  not  sit 
nor  stand  upon  any  yessel,  or  upon  a  beast,  or  upon  the  foot  of  a  feUow-priest. 
If  he  chose  to  stand  upon  one  leg  whilst  performing  his  serrioe  he  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  but  not  when  he  had  no  serrioe  to  perform.  Li  connection  with  the 
stones  of  the  pavement  the  student  of  the  Mishnas  will  remember  the  story  in 
Shekalim  yi,  2 :  "It  happened  that  as  a  priest  was  engaged  in  his  duties  he 
noticed  that  one  pari  of  the  parement  was  changed  in  appearance  from  the  rest. 
He  came  and  told  his  companions,  but  before  he  could  finish  the  account  he  died, 
and  they  knew  that  there  the  ark  was  certainly  hidden."  This  priest  had  a 
blemish,  and  was  employed  in  picking  wood  for  the  altar  (Midd.  ii,  5),  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  tradition  that  the  families  of  Gamaliel  and  Hananiah 
were  accustomed  to  make  obeisance  towards  the  chamber  of  wood  in  the  court  of 
the  women* 
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the  building,  and  to  raise  it  as  high  as  the  means  of  the  congregation 
permitted,  as  is  said  (Ezra,  ix,  9)  "  to  set  up  the  house  of  our  Grod." 
And  tliey  adorned  and  beautified  it  according  to  their  power,  and  if  they 
were  able  to  overlay  it  with  gold**  and  to  magnify  the  work  of  it,  lo,  that 
was  a  good  deed  !" 

12.  They  did  not  build  the  Sanctuary  by  night,  as  is  said  (Numb, 
ix,  15X  "on  the  day  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up,"  by  day  they 
reared  it  up,  not  by  night.**  And  they  were  employed  in  building  from 
the  rising  of  the  morning  until  the  stars  came  out.**  And  all  were  obliged 
to  assist  in  the  building,  both  by  their  own  individual  exertions  and  by  their 
means,  men  and  women,  as  in  the  Sanctuary  in  the  wilderness.**  Tliey 
did  not  intermit  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  schools  for  the  building,* 
nor  did  the  building  of  the  Sanctuary  annul  a  feast  day. 

13.  They  made  the  altar  of  stone*'  masonry  only,  and  that  which  is 
said  in  the  Law,  "an  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me  "  (Exo<l.  xx, 
24),  meaiu  that  it  should  be  joined  to  the  earth,  that  they  should  not  build 
it  either  upon  arches,  or  over  cavities,**  and  that  which  is  said,  "  if  thou 
wilt  make  me  aui  altar  of  stone  "  (Exod.  xx,  25),  tradition  teaches  that  this 
is  not  a  permiasion  but  an  obligation.** 

**  Solomon  overlaid  the  whole  house,  the  altar,  the  doors,  the  cherubim,  and 
the  floor  of  the  house  with  gold.     (1  Kmgs  vi,  22,  28,  30, 32.) 

2*  ni  VD.    Literally  **  a  commandment^*  a  good  deed  pretcribed  6y  the  law. 

2»  Shenioth  15  h. 

2^  Nehemiah  iv,  21. 

^  Exodus  ixiv,  22,  25  ;  xixvi,  8. 

*  Shabbath  119  h.  "  They  did  not  intermit  the  instruction  of  children  in 
the  schools,  even  for  the  building  of  the  Sanctuary." 

Shevuoth  15  h.  The  work  of  building  the  Sanctuary  being  of  less  import- 
ance than  keeping  a  feast-day  was  intermitted  until  the  feast-day  was  over. 

^  Some  copies  ^Tongly  read  here  H^J  D*33K ,  hewn  stones. 

^  Mechilta  73  a.  Eabbi  Ishmael  said,  "  an  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make 
unto  me— an  altar  joined  to  the  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  thou  shalt  not 
build  it  upon  arches  or  upon  pillars."  The  compilers  of  the  Ghimara  adopted 
this  opinion  (Zevachim  58  a,  and  61  h) ,  itnd  Maimonides  has  followed  the  Gamara. 

^  Mechilta  73  b.  "  Kabbl  Ishmael  said  every  *  if  *  in  the  Law  is  a  permission, 
not  an  obhgation,  except  three  : — 

1.  Leviticus  ii,  14.  "  And  if  thou  offer  an  offering  of  thy  first-fruits,"  this 
is  an  obhgation.  *'  If  thou  sayest  is  it  obligation  or  only  a  permission  ?  "  we  are 
taught  to  say  "  thou  shalt  offer  for  the  meat-offering  of  thy  first-fruits  "  (Exod. 
ii,  145),  which  is  an  obligation,  not  a  permission. 

2.  Exodus  xxii,  25.  *'  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people,"  &o.,  this 
is  an  obhgation,  and  if  thou  sayest  "  is  it  an  obligation  or  only  a  permission  F  " 
we  are  taught  to  say  **thou  shalt  surely  lend  him"  (Deut.  xv,  8),  which 
is  an  obligation,  not  a  permission. 

3.  Exodus  xx,  25.  '*  If  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone ; "  this  is 
an  obligation,  and  if  thou  sayest  "  is  it  an  obhgation  or  only  a  permission  P  " 
we  are  taught  to  say  "  thou  shalt  build  of  whole  stones  "  (Deut,  ixvii,  6),  which 
is^an  obhgation,  not  a  permission.     (Cf.  note  1,  page  29.) 
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14.  Every  stone  which  had  a  f  aw  in  it  sufficient  to  arrest  the  finger 
nail,  like  the  knife  for  slaughtering,*^  lo,  that  was  unlawful  for  the  sloping 
ascent  and  for  the  altar,*^  as  is  said  "  thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  of  whole  stones"  (Deut.  xxvii,  6).  And  whence  did 
they  bring  the  stones  of  the  altar  ?  From  virgin  earth,**  they  dug  until 
they  came  to  a  place  in  which  it  was  evident  there  had  been  no  work  or 
building,  and  they  brought  out  the'stones  from  it,  or  from  the  great  sea,** 
and  built  with  them.  And  the  stones  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  courts  were 
also  perfect  stones.** 

^  Few  Jewish  obser  nances  have  been  held  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
the  use  of  a  yery  sharp  knife  for  slaughtenng.  Whoevor  slaughtered  without 
first  causing  his  knife  to  be  examined  before  a  rabbi  was  liable  to  excommunica- 
tion (Cholin  18  a) .  One  of  seyeral  methods  of  examining  the  knife  is  by 
drawing  its  edge  over  the  finger  nail  {ibid.  17  &,  where  the  subject  is  discussed 
at  length).  "  And  what  constituted  a  flaw  in  the  altar  ?  "  As  much  unevenne9* 
of  surface  as  arrested  the  finger-nail.  They,  repeat,  what  constituted  a  flaw  in 
the  altar  P  E.  Simeon  ben  Jochai  said  as  much  as  a  handbreadth.  B.  Eleazer 
ben  Jacob  said  as  much  us  an  olire.  There  is  here  no  contradiction.  This  (the 
opinions  of  B.  Simeon  and  B.  Jacob)  refers  to  the  lime,  and  that  (the  opinion 
first  expressed)  to  the  stones  (Cholin  18  a). 

^  That  the  same  rule  apphed  to  the  sloping  ascent  as  to  the  altar  appears  from 
Middoth  iii,  4. 

«  "The  virginity  of  the  earth/'  Vp'^pT}  rh)r\2  JD,  Middoth  iii,  4. 

®  In  the  Tosefoth  to  Cholin  (18  a)  it  is  enquired  how  they  built  the  altar  of 
smooth  stones  since  they  were  not  permitted  to  use  an  iron  instrument  for 
smoothing  them,  and  the  fhamir  could  not  make  them  so  smooth  that  the 
finger-naU  would  not  be  arrested  in  passing  over  them,  and  says  that  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Zevachim  (54  a)  is  that  they  built  of  small  stones  in 
which  was  no  flaw,  like  the  stones  of  a  torrent,  ^n3*  ^he  notion  that  stones 
were  brought  from  "  the  great  sea ''  appears  to  depend  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  j^^oi?1DD  (Zevachim  64  a),  which  is  from  a  root  signifying  freth^ 
moist,  "  Bohu,  ^\^1  (A.V.,  void^  Genesis  i,  2),  means  those  recent  stones  which 
were  sunk  in  the  abyss,  and  from  which  the  waters  flowed ''  (Chagigah  12  a) ;  and 
the  gloss  says,  niD/IDD  (^^®  ytotdi  in  question),  has  the  meaning  of  moist  or 
recent,  n'hnh-  . 

^  Maimonides  does  not  mean  here  by  the  expression  niDvB^  D03K  "perfect 
stones,"  that  the  stones  of  the  temple  and  courts  were  not  hewn,  but  that  they 
were  highly  finished.  {Cf  Tamid  26  6,  and  the  gloss ;  also  Sotah  48  &,  quoted 
above,  and  Mechilta  74.) 

"  He  that  did  not  see  the  Sanctuary,  with  its  buildings,  never  saw  beautiful 
building.  Which  building  was  it  P  Abai  said,  and  some  say  that  B.  Khasdai 
said  that  was  the  building  of  Herod.  Of  what  did  he  build  it  P  Babba  s:ud 
K-DTDl  ip^K'  D*33K3,  of  different  kinds  of  marble.  Some  say  KB^K'  >31«3 
KTD'TtDI  vniD  of  coloured  marble  and  white  marble.  One  Up  projected  and  one 
lip  receded  in  order  that  it  might  receive  the  lime  (plaster). .  He  thought  to 
overlay  it  with  gold,  hut  the  Rabbis  said  to  him  let  it  be,  it  is  very  beautiful  ao, 
for  its  appearance  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  **  (Succah  51  h  ;  Baba  Bathra  4  a). 
The  gloss  of  Bashi  adds  "KS^^,  shisha,  coloured  marble,  neither  white  nor 

D  2 
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15.  Stones  of  the  temple  and  oonrts  which  became  broken  or  cut  were 
unlawful,  and  they  could  not  be  redeemed,  but  where  laid  by  and  preserved." 
Every  stone  which  iron  had  touched,  even  though  it  was  not  cut,  became 
unlawful  for  the  buildinf;^  of  the  altar,  and  the  building  of  the  sloping 
ascent,**  as  is  said  *'  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it  thou  hast  polluted 
it"  (Exod.  xz,  25),  and  whoever  should  build  a  stone  which  iron  had 
touched  into  the  altar  was  beaten,  as  is  said  "  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of 
hewn  stone  "  (Exod.  xx,  25)  ;  and  whoever  built  in  a  stone  with  a  flaw 
transgressed  an  affirmative  command.*^ 

16.  A  stone  which  became  broken  or  touched  by  iron  after  being  built 
into  the  altar  or  the  sloping  ascent  was  unlawful,  and  the  rest  were  lawful. 
They  whitened  the  altar  twice  a  year  at  Passover,  and  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  And  when  they  whitened  it,  they  whitened  it  with  a  cloth, 
and  not  with  an  iron  trowel,  lest  it  should  touch  a  stone  and  defile.** 

17.  They  did  not  make  stairs  to  the  altar,  as  is  said  '*  neither  shalt 
thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar  ^  (Exod.  xx,  26),  but  they  built  a  kind 
of  mound  on  the  south  of  the  altar  diminishing  and  descending  from  the 
top  of  the  altar  to  the  ground,  and  this  is  what  was  called  Kebesk,*^  and 
whoever  ascended  by  steps  to  the  altar  was  beaten.  And  whoever  should 
pull  down  a  stone  from  the  altar  or  from  any  part  of  the  temple,  or  from 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar  with  the  view  of  injuring  it  was  beaten, 
as  is  said  "  Ye  shall  overthrow  their  altars,"  &c.,  and  "  ye  shall  not  do  so 
unto  the  Lord  your  God  "*•  (Deut  xii,  3,  4) . 

black,  but  a  land  of  yellow,  pn\  called  in  the  barbarian  tongue  his.  K1D1D, 
marmoraf  white  marble.  K^ni3>  Kochala,  marble  ooloured,  as  if  stained.  "  One 
lip  projected,"  one  row  of  stones  went  in  and  one  went  out.  "  Like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,"  because  the  stones  differed  in  appearance  one  from  another,  and  the  eye 
in  contemplating  them  moved  to  and  fro,  and  they  appeared  like  those  waves  of 
the  sea  which  are  moved  and  agitated.*' 

^  That  is,  they  could  not  be  sold  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  (Toeefta 
Megillah,  ch.  2). 

»  Middoth  ui,  4. 

^  Deuteronomy  xivii,  6.  "Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord^thy  Q-od 
of  whole  stones." 

^  Middoth  iii,  4.  It  happened  once  ot  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  that  the 
officiating  priest  poured  the  water  upon  his  leg,  and  the  people  pelted  him  with 
their  lemons  ("  and  with  stones,"  gloss)  and  caused  a  flaw  in  the  horn  of  the 
altar,  which  they  stopped  up  with  a  mass  of  salt  (Succah  48  h  ;  Zevach.  62  a), 

^  Middoth  iii,  4  ;  Zevachim  62  h,  "  The  Kebesh  was  on  the  south  of  the 
altar." 

^  Sifre,  page  87,  Friedmann's  edition,  Vienna,  1864.  Whence  do  we  learn 
that  to  take  away  a  stone  from  the  Temple,  or  from  the  altar,  or  from  the  courts 
is  a  transgression  of  a  negative  commandment?  The  doctrine  is  to  say  "ye 
shall  overthrow  their  altars,"  and  ''  ye  vball  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  your  Gt>d  " 
(Deut.  xii,  3,  4).  Why  Maimonides  has  here  mentioned  the  space  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar  instead  of  the  courts,  does  not  appear.  In  the  corres- 
ponding passage  in  his  treatise,  minn  HID^  6,  7,  he  has  "from  the  altar,  or 
from  the  Temple,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  court." 
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18.  The  candlestick  and  its  vessels,  the  table  ofshetpbreadand  its  vessels, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  and  all  the  vessels  of  service,  they  made  of  metal 
only.  And  if  they  were  made  of  wood,  or  bone,  or  stone,  or  of  glass,  they 
were  unlawful** 

19.  If  the  congregation  '^np  ^'^^  P^h  ^^7  niade  them  even  of  tin, 
and  if  they  became  rich,  they  made  them  of  gold,  even  the  basins,  and 
the  flesh  hooks,  and  the  shovels  of  the  altar  of  bumt-o£Fering.  And  if  the 
community  had  the  power,  they  made  the  measures  of  gold.  Even  the 
gates  of  the  court  they  covered  with  gold  if  they  were  able.** 

20.  All  the  vessels  of  the  Sanctuary  were  made  expressly  for  sacred 
use,  and  such  as  were  made  for  ordinary  purposes  could  not  be  used  for 
sacred  purpose&  Sacred  vessels  which  had  not  yet  been  used  for  sacred 
purposes  might  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  after  they  had  been 
used  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was  unlawful  to  use  them  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Stones  and  beams  cut  for  a  synagogue  could  not  be  employed  for  a  building 
in  the  mountain  of  the  house.** 

CHAPTEE  IL 

1.  The  position  of  the  altar  was  determined  with  great  care,'  nor  did 
they  ever  change  it  from  its  place,  as  is  said,  '^  this  is  the  altar  of  the 
burnt  offering  for  Israel ''  (1  Chron.  xxii,  1).  And  in  the  sanctuary  Isaak 
our  father  was  bound,  as  is  said,  **  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah  ^ 
(Qen.  xxii,  2),  and  it  is  said  in  the  Chronicles  (2  iii,  1),  "  then  Solomon 
began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  in  Moimt  Moriah, 
where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his  father,  in  the  place  that  David 
had  prepared  in  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.'' 

2.  And  it  is  a  constant  tradition*  that  the  place  in  which  David  and 
Solomon  built  the  altar  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  is  the  place 
in  which  Abraham  built  the  altar  and  bound  upon  it  Isaac  And  it 
is  the  place  in  which  Noah  built  when  he  went  out  of  the  ark,  and 

*^  The  question  of  what  material  it  was  lawful  to  make  the  candlestick  it 
discussed  in  Menachoth  28  h.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Babbis  was  that 
if  made  of  wood,  or  of  bone,  or  of  glass,  it  was  imlawful. 

^  "  Because  they  saw  the  flesh-hooks  were  of  iron  they  covered  them  with  tin ; 
when  they  became  rich  thej  made  them  of  sUrer ;  and  when  they  again  became 
rich  they  made  them  of  gold  '*  (Menachoth  28  h ;  Arodah  Zarah  48  a ;  Bosh 
Haahshanah  24  6).  **  Monbac  (Monobasus)  the  king  made  all  the  handles  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  of  gold,  and  Helena,  his  mother,  made  the 
candlestick  of  gold  which  was  at  the  door  of  the  temple  **  (Yoma  iii,  10).  That 
the  gates  of  the  court  were  coyered  with  gold  is  related  in  Middoth  ii,  8. 

*3  The  authority  for  this  paragraph  is  Tosefta  Megillah  o,  2.  But  in  the 
Totefta  there  is  no  mention  of  stones,  &o.,  prepared  for  a  synagogue ;  the  passage 
runs,  "  stones  and  beams  cut  for  an  ordinary  huildiuff,**  Ac 

1  **  Three  prophets  came  up  with  them  from  the  captirity  ....  one 
testified  to  them  respecting  the  place  of  the  altar"  (Zevachim  62  a). 

^  ^DH  "1^3  miDD*    -^  tradition  by  the  hand  of  all. 
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it  is  the  altar  npon  which  Cain  and  Abel  offered,  and  there  [tpi]  the  first 
Adam  offered  an  offering*  after  he  was  created,  and  from  there  he  was 
created.  The  wise  men  have  said  that  Adam  was  created  from  the  place 
of  his  redemption.* 

3.  The  measures  of  the  altar  were  carefully  studied  and  its  form  was 
known  traditionally.  And  the  altar  which  the  sons  of  the  captivity  built 
they  made  like  the  appearance  of  the  altar  which  is  to  be  built  in  the 
future,  and  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  its  measure  nor  diminished  from 
it!» 

4.  And  three  prophets  came  up  with  them  from  the  captivity ;  one 
testified  to  them  respecting  the  place  of  the  altar,  one  testified  to  them 
respecting  its  measures,  and  one  testified  to  them  that  they  should 
offer  upon  that  altar  all  the  offerings,  even  though  there  was  no  house 
there.*  , 

5.  The  altar  which  Moses  made,  and  theU  which  Solomon  made,  and 
that  which  the  children  of  the  captivity  made,  and  that  which  is  to 
be  made  in  the  future  all  are  ten  cubits  high,  each  one  of  them,  and  that 
which  is  written  in  the  Law,  "and  the  height  thereof  shall  be  three 

'  Pirke  B.  Bliezer,  oh.  81 ;  Yalkut  Simeon,  )^^^  ^i^,  101.  The  latter  does 
not  mention  Adam  bat  only  Cain,  Abel,  and  Noah. 

4  "  And  the  Lord  Gtod  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  "  (Genesis  ii,  7). 
''  Babbi  Judah  ben  Pazy  said  the  Holy  One,  bleised  be  He,  took  one  spoonful, 
*inM  l)y\T\  ^hOi  ^™  ^he  place  of  the  altar  and  oreated  from  it  the  first  Adam  " 
(Jems.  Nazir  66  a,  2  (19  a)).  *111in  has  been  used  as  synonymous  with  |^^,  the 
fiuttous  incorruptible  bone  firom  which  the  body  is  to  be  rehabilitated  at  the 
Resurrection  (Buxtorf  Lex.  Tahn.  2646). 

"  The  learned  Babbins  of  the  Jews 
Write  there's  a  bone,  which  they  call  UuZy 
V  th*  rump  of  man,  of  such  a  virtue, 
No  f  oroe  in  nature  can  do  hurt  to ; 
And  therefore  at  the  last  great  day, 
All  th'  other  members  shall,  they  say. 
Spring  out  of  this,  as  from  a  seed 
All  sorts  of  vegetab  proceed ; 
From  whence  the  learned  sons  of  art 
Os  sacrum  justly  stile  that  part." — HudihrcUy  iii,  2. 

»  Cf,  Menachoth  97  and  98. 

*  Zeyachim  62  a.  "  Three  prophets  came  up  with  them  from  the  captivity ; 
one  who  testified  to  them  respecting  the  altar,  and  one  who  testified  to  them 
respecting  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  one  who  testified  to  them  that  they 
should  offer  qffenngt  even  though  there  was  no  house  .  •  .  Babbi 
Bliezer  ben  Yacob  said  three  prophets  came  up  with  them  from  the  captivity, 
one  who  testified  to  them  respecting  the  altar  and  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  one 
who  testified  to  them  that  they  should  offer  offerings^  even  though  there  was  no 
house,  and  one  who  testified  to  them  respecting  the  law,  that  it  should  be 
written  in  the  Assyrian  character  [».e.  square  Hebrew]."  These  prophets  were 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malaohi  (Bashi). 
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cubits"  (Exod.  xxvii,  1),  refer%  to  the  place  of  the  pile  [fire]  only/ 
And  the  altar  which  the  children  of  the  captivity  made,  and  also  that 
which  is  to  be  built  in  the  future,  the  measure  of  its  length  and  of  its 
breadth  u  two  and  thirty  cubits  by  two  and  thirty  cubits.® 

6.  Of  the  ten  cubits  in  the  height  of  the  altar  some  were  of  five 
handbreadths  and  some  of  six  handbreadths,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cubits 
of  the  building  were  of  six  handbreadths,  and  the  height  of  the  whole 
altar  was  fifty-eight  handbreadths.* 

7.  And  thus  was  its  measure  and  its  form.  It  rose  five  handbreadths 
and  receded  five  ;  this  was  the  foundation.    The  breadth  was  now  thirty 

7  ZeTachim  59  h.  The  doctrine  is  that  the  words  "  and  three  cubits  the 
height  thereof  "  [Exod.  xxxviii,  1],  are  to  be  talten  literally.  The  words  of  Babbi 
Judah.  Babbi  Jose  said  **  it  is  said  here  'foursquare/  and  it  is  said  there  'four- 
square' [Exod.  xxxvii,  25,  in  reference  to  the  altar  of  incense],  as  there  its 
height  was  twice  its  length,  so  here  twice  its  length.'*  Babbi  Judah  said  to  him, 
''  and  is  it  not  said  *  and  the  court  an  hundred  cubits  *  [Exod.  xxrii,  18  ;  xxxviii, 
9],  and  '  the  height  five  cubits,*  &c.  [Exod.  xxxviii,  18],  Possibly  the  priest 
standing  upon  the  top  of  the  altar  performing  his  service  all  the  people  could  see 
him  from  without.**  Babbi  Jose  said  to  him,  ''  and  is  it  not  said  '  and  the 
haogings  of  the  court,  and  the  curtain  of  the  door  of  the  oourt,  which  is  by  the 
tabernacle  and  by  the  altar  *  [Numb,  iii,  26],  as  the  tabernacle  wa9  ten  cubits 
[Exod.  xxvi,  16],  so  also  the  altar  was  ten  cubits,  and  it  is  said  '  the  hangings  of 
one  side  fifteen  cubits  *  (Exod.  xxvii,  14),  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  what  we 
are  taught  to  say  '  five  cubits  ?  *  from  the  border  of  the  altar  upward  ;  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  what  we  are  taught  to  say  '  and  three  cubits  its  height  ?  * 
from  the  border  of  the  circuit  331D  upward.**  Bashi  adds  this  comment,  "  from 
the  border  of  the  altar  upward :  upward  from  the  altar  its  height  was  five  cubits. 
From  the  border  of  the  circidt  upward :  to  the  place  of  the  horns  [three  oubitsi 
and  dovniward  from  it  six  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  horn  a  cubit,'*  which 
make  up  the  ten.  For  the  height  of  Solomon's  "  altar  of  brass  **  see  2  Chronicles 
iv,  1 ;  for  that  of  the  altar  to  be  built  in  the  future,  Ezekiel  xliii,  14, 15. 

^  Middoth  iii,  1.  In  Ezeltiel  xliii,  16,  it  is  said  "and  the  altar «Aa//  ht  twelve 
cubits  long,  twelve  broad,  square  in  the  four  squares  thereof,**  and  the  Talmudists 
in  reference  to  this  passage  say  ''it  might  be  that  it  was  only  twelve  by  twelve, 
but  when  he  said  '  in  the  four  squares  thereof  *  it  is  understood  that  from  the 
middle  he  measured  twelve  cubits  to  each  side.**  (Menachoth  97  h  \  Zevachim 
59  6 ;  cf.  Lightfoot  1131).  This  measurement  refers  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
altar  [^^^i  Ariel],  and  if  correct,  the  lower  part,  or  foundation,  would  of  course 
be  of  the  dimensions  given  in  the  text,  namelj  thirty-two  cubits  by  thirty-two. 

'  Menachoth  97  a.  "  It  is  taught  there  (Eelim  xvii,  9),  that  Babbi  Mey«r 
said  all  the  cubits  of  the  Sanctuary  were  medium  cubits,  except  those  of  the 
golden  altar,  and  the  horn,  and  the  circviit,  and  the  foundation.  Babbi  Judah 
said  the  cubit  of  the  building  was  six  handbreadths,  and  that  of  the  vessels  five." 
Bashi  explains  that  the  horn,  circuit,  and  foundation  are  those  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  that  the  medium  cubit  was  of  six  handbreadths.  The  question 
of  the  number  of  handbreadths  in  the  various  parts  of  the  altar  is  then  discussed 
at  length.  "The  altar,  how  many  handbreadths  had  it?  Fifty-eight"  (ibid. 
98  a).    The  handbreadth  was  four  fingerbreadths. 
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cubits  and  two  handbreadths  hj  thirtj  cubits  and  two  handbreadtha.  It 
rose  thirty  handbreadtha  and  receded  five  handbreadtha,  this  waa  the 
circuit  It  rose  eighteen  handbreadtha,  thia  was  the  place  of  the  pile.  Its 
breadth  was  now  twenty-eight  cubits  and  four  handbreadtha  by  twenty- 
eight  cubits  and  four  handbreadtha.**  It  rose  eighteen  handbreadtha,  and 
there  receded  at  the  comer  of  the  eighteeD}^  handbrectdths  a  square  hollow 
atructure  at  each  of  the  four  comera,**  and  the  place  of  the  homa  was 
a  cubit  on  thia  side  and  a  cubit  on  that  aide  all  round,  and  alao  the  place 
of  the  feet  of  the  prieata  a  cubit  all  round,  ao  that  the  breadth  of  the 
place  of  the  pile  vas  twenty-four  cubita  and  four  handbreadtha  by  twenty- 
four  cubits  and  four  handbreadtha. 

8.  The  height  of  each  horn  was  five  handbreadths,  and  the  square  of 
each  horn  a  cubit  by  a  cubit,  and  the  four  horns  were  hollow  within,"  and 
the  height  of  the  place  of  the  pile  waa  eighteen  handbreadths,  so  that 
half  the  height  of  the  altar  from  the  end  h'^p  of  the  circuit  downward" 
was  twenty-nine  handbreadths." 

9.  A  red  line  encircled  the  middle  of  the  altar  (six  handbreadths 
below  the  end  of  the  circuit)  to  divide  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
bloods,"  and  its  height  from  the  earth  to  the  place  of  the  pile  waa  nine 
cubits  less  a  handbreadth.*' 

^  Menachoth  97  b;  cf,  Midd.  ui,  1.  The  difference  between  the  measure- 
ments giyen  in  the  Qemara  of  Menachoth  and  those  giyen  in  Middoth  arises 
from  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  cubits.  The  compilers  of  the  Gamara 
appear  to  haye  held  that  the  measurements  of  Middoth  were  not  intended  to  be 
minutely  accurate. 

11  From  the  circuit  upwards  to  the  place  of  the  pile  being  three  cubits,  and 
all  the  cubits  of  the  height  except  those  of  the  foundation  and  horn  being  cubits 
of  six  handbreadths,  it  follows  that  from  the  circuit  to  the  place  of  the  pile  was 
eighteen  handbreadths. 

^  Zevachim  64  b, 

^  Zeyachim  54  b. 

^*  The  circuit  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  as  being  one  cubit  of  five  hand- 
breadths broad  and  one  cubit  of  six  handbreadths  high,  and  hence  the 
expression  *'  from  the  end  of  the  circuit  downward." 

1*  Menachoth  98  a.  "  l)he  middle  of  the  altar,  how  many  handbreadths  was 
it  high  ?  Twenty-nine.  From  the  horns  to  the  circuit,  how  many  handbreadths  f 
Twenty-three.  How  many  less  than  to  the  middle  of  the  altar  P  Six.  Hence 
in  Zeyachim  65  a,  and  Menachoth  97  b  and  98  a  it  is  said  that  if  the  priest 
standing  upon  the  circuit  sprinkled  the  (lower)  blood  one  cubit  below  his  feet 
ifrwas  lawful. 

^^  Middoth  ill,  1 ;  Menachoth  97  b,  "  The  blood  of  a  sin  offering  of  a  bird 
was  sprinkled  below,  and  that  of  a  sin  offering  of  a  beast  aboye.  The  blood  of 
a  burnt  offering  of  a  bird  was' sprinkled  aboye,  and  that  of  a  burnt  offering  of  a 
beast  below."  (Kinim  i,  1 ;  ef,  Zeyaoh.  ii,  1 ;  yi,  2 ;  and  yii,  2.)  In  Zeyachim 
10  b  and  58  a,  it  is  said  "  the  upper  blood  was  put  aboye  the  red  line,  the  lower 
blood  below  the  red  line."  Babbi  Eleazer,  son  of  Kabbi  Simeon,  held  that  the 
blood  of  a  sin  offering  of  a  beast  might  be  put  only  on  the  body  of  the  horn  or 

<»™erj-)p  ^  neia  by- 

^7  The  height  of  the  altar  from  the  ground  to  the  pile  was  eight  cubits  of  six 
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10.  The  foundation  of  the  altar  did  not  snrronnd  its  four  sides  like 
the  circuit,  but  the  foundation  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  north  and 
west  sides,  and  took  up  on  the  south  one  cubit,  and  on  the  east  one  cubit^ 
and  the  south-eastern  comer  had  no  foundation.^ 

handbreadthf  each,  and  one  cubit  (the  lower)  of  fiTe  handbreadtliB,  so  that  it  fell 
one  handbreadth  short  of  nine  medium  cubits.  The  tenth  cubit  was  the 
hoin. 

^  "And  the  foundation  extended  all  along  on  the  north  and  all  along  on  the 
west  sides  of  the  aliar,  and  took  up  on  the  south  one  cubit  and  on  the  east  one 
cubit"  (Midd.  iii,  1).  "And  there  was  no  foundation  to  the  south-eastern^ 
comer.  What  was  the  reason  P  Babbi  Eleazer  said  because  it  was  not  in  the 
portion  of  the  ravener  [i,e.,  Benjamin:  "Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf,*' 
Qea,  xlix,  27],  as  said  Bab  Samuel  son  of  Bab  Isaak,  the  altar  took  up  of  the 
portion  of  Judah  a  cubit.  Babbi  Levi  son  of  "KTiftirm.  said,  Babbi  Xhama  son  of 
Babbi  Khaninah  said,  a  strip  [pIV")  a  strap]  went  out  from  the  portion  of 
Judah  and  entered  the  portion  of  Benjamin,  and  Benjamin  the  righteous  was 
grieyed  thereat,  eyery  daj  desiring  to  tflJce  it,  as  is  said  "  he  fretted  thereat  eyery 
day "  (Deut.  xxxiii,  12 ;  A.y.  "  the  Lord  shall  coyer  him  aU  the  day  l<mg  *') 
wherefore  Benjamin  the  righteous  was  judged  worthy  to  become  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  as  is  said  "  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his 
shoulders"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  12).  (Zeyach.  53  b,  118  b  i  Yoma  12  a;  Megillah 26  a.) 
"  What  was  in  the  portion  of  Judah  ?  The  mountain  of  the  house,  the  chambers, 
and  the  courts.  What  was  in  the  portion  of  Benjamin  ?  The  porch,  the  Temple, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  a  strip  went  out,"  &o.  (Yoma  and  Megillah,  loe. 
eit,)  Bashi  explains  (Zeyach.  53  b)  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  of  the 
house,  including  the  entrance,  is  here  meant,  that  the  chambers  were  those  in 
the  chel,  and  that  aU  the  court  of  the  women,  and  the  twenty-two  cubits  of  the 
place  for  the  tread  of  the  priests  and  of  Israel  were  called  the  courts.  "  Thus,'* 
he  continues,  "  the  portion  of  Judah  was  on  the  east  of  the  altar  and  by  its  side, 
and  the  altar  took  up  of  his  portion  a  cubit  on  the  east.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cubit  of  the  north-eastern  comer,  aU  this  side  was  in  the  portion  of  Judah, 
which  cubit  was  distant  from  the  comer  a  cubit.  And  the  strip  went  out  at  the 
south  of  the  altar  and  entered  the  portion  of  Benjamin,  for  from  the  place  of 
the  tread  of  the  priests  and  upward  was  the  portion  of  Benjamin  at  the  south 
of  the  altar,  and  the  altar  took  up  of  it  a  cubit,  and  this  was  the  cubit,  HD^^S  K^1^> 
D2  nVil/  ^1K1  *1^D^n,  in  which  would  haye  been  the  receding  of  the  founda- 
tion had  there  been  a  foundation  there,  as  Mar  said  (Midd.  iii,  1),  'it  ascended 
a  cubit  and  receded  a  cubit,  this  was  the  foundation.' "  Some  confusion  has 
arisen  in  reference  to  this  curious  point  in  consequence  of  the  passage  in 
Middoth  iii,  1,  ilDK  OTM  l?D1((1,  haying  been  translated  "  but  on  the  south  it 
wanted  one  cubit,  and  on  the  east  one  cubit "  (Lightfoot  1181),  instead  of  "  on 
the  south  it  took  up  (or  included)  one  cubit,"  &o.  Bashi  (Zeyach.  54  a)  says, 
"at  the  south-eastem  comer  it  [i.e.,  the  foundation]  extended  along  the  eastern 
side  a  cubit  and  no  more,"  and  again,  in  allusion  to  the  projection  of  the  sloping 
ascent  towards  the  foundation  on  the  south,  "towards  the  place  where  the 
receding  of  the  foundation  was  adapted  to  be,  but  it  was  not  there."  Another 
note  of  Bashi*s  may  be  added  here,  "  they  made  a  kind  of  small  projection 
opposite  that   (the  south-eastem)   comer  to  receiye  the  blood  of  the  burnt 
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11.  At  the  south-western  comer  were  two  apertures,  like  two  small 
nostrils,  and  these  are  what  were  called  sheteen,  T^F\^)I}y  canals,  and  by 

them  the  bloods  descended  and  became  mixed  at  that  comer  in  the 
cesspool,  and  went  out  to  the  Vallej  of  Kedron." 

offerings  of  birds,  that  it  might  not  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  this  was  called 
RDTtDn  *l^p,  the  side  of  the  altar  (Lerit  t,  9),  but  it  was  not  called  the  founda- 
tion." This  side  of  the  altar  is  mentioned  in  Menachoth  98  b  and  Zeyachim 
65  a  (tee  the  note  of  Bartenora  on  TTinim  i,  1).  The  space  between  horn  and 
horn  is  called  by  the  TahnUdists  31D"0,  Kirkoob.  The  Gkmara,  in  Zevacbim 
62  «,  enquires  "what  was  the  Kirkoob  [A.V.  "compass,"  £xod.  xxTii,  5, 
xxxriii,  4]  ?  Babbi  said  it  was  the  ornamented  band,  nV3.  Babbi  Jose,  son  of 
Babbi  Judah,  said  it  was  the  circuit,  22)0  ....  What  was  the  Kirkoob  / 
Between  horn  and  horn,  the  place  of  the  path  for  the  feet  of  the  priests  a  cubit, 
because  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  go  between  horn  and  horn,  therefore  it  is 
said  the  place  of  the  path  for  the  feet  of  the  priests  a  cubit  (Middoth  iii,  1), 
and  it  is  written  "  a  brazen  grate  of  network  under  the  compass  thereof  beneath 
unto  the  midst  of  it"  (Exod.  xxxriii,  4).  Bab  Nachman  bar  Isaak  said  there 
were  two,  one  for  ornament,  and  one  for  the  priests  that  they  should  not  slip 
off."  The  gloss  of  Bashi  explains  that  upon  the  top  of  the  altar  there  was 
'*  a  kind  of  deep  channel,  y^DV  V1*V1)  between  the  place  of  the  pile  and  the  edge 
of  the  altar  aU  round  and  surrounding  the  place  of  the  pile,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  channel  was  two  cubits,  one  cubit  that  part  which  was  between  the  horns, 
and  one  cubit  that  which  formed  the  path  for  the  prietU^*  and  a  few  lines 
aboTe  this  passage  he  says  "  and  there  was  a  slight  eminence  around  it  at  the 
edge  of  the  altar."  In  reference  to  the  network  of  brass,  the  same  commentator 
says  "  the  grate  of  the  network  of  brass  which  they  put  under  the  compass  of  the 
aUar  below  as  far  as  its  middle  surrounded  the  altar  from  its  middle  upward. 
It  was  clothed  and  as  it  were  surrounded  with  a  grating  which  was  made 
with  many  holes,  D^Dp^  D^3p!l»  like  a  sieve  or  fishing  net,  and  it  reached  upward 

as  far  as  to  below  the  compass  Kirkoob  " There  were  two  siur- 

roundings  to  the  altar  which  Moses  made,  one  for  ornament,  and  one  for  the 
priests  that  they  should  not  slip  off.  T^he  UUter  extended  round  the  side,  yip, 
from  the  point  where  it  was  six  cubits  high  [t.^.,  the  circuit]  ....  That 
for  ornament  was  the  "  circuit,"  331D,  and  the  "  ornamented  band, "  pl^D,  about 
which  Babbi  and  B.  Jose  bar  Jehudah  disputed,  and  below  that  circuit  they 
put  the  grating,  and  its  breadth  reached  downward  to  the  middle  of  the  altar, 
and  it  was  a  sign  to  distinguish  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  bloods,  as  is 
said  in  ZeTachim  53  a  ....  "  And  one  for  the  priests  that  they  should 
not  slip  off ; "  "  and  aboye  on  the  top  of  the  altar  the  depression  surrounded  it  like 
a  kind  of  depressed  channel,  a  slight  thing  the  edge  of  which  might  form  a  little 
parapet  so  that  the  priests  should  not  shp."  In  reference  to  the  statement  that 
the  priests  could  go  between  horn  and  horn  he  remarks,  "  the  true  path  for  the 
feet  of  the  priests  was  inside  the  space  between  horn  and  horn,  between  the  horn 
and  the  pile." 

^  Middoth  iii,  2 ;  cf,  Yoma  y,  6,  and  Meilah  iii,  8.  These  holes  were 
distinct  from  the  two  basins  or  funnels  of  silyor  or  lime  each  with  a  perforated 
nozzle  for  the  drink  offerings.  These  latter  appear  to  hare  been  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  altar,  since  the  priest  went  up  by  the  sloping  ascent  and 
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12.  Below  in  the  pavement  at  that  comer  was  a  place  a  cubit  hy  a 
cubit,  and  a  slab  of  marble  with  a  ring  fixed  to  it,  bj  which  they  went 
down  to  the  canal  and  cleansed  it^ 

13.  And  a  sloping  ascent"  was  built  to  the  south  of  the  altar,  its  length 
thirty>two  cubits  by  a  breadth  of  sixteen  cubits,  and  it  took  up  upon  the 
ground  thirty  cubits  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  there  was  an  extension 
from  it  a  cubit  over  the  foimdation,  and  a  cubit  over  the  circuit,"  and  a 
small  space  separated  between  the  sloping  ascent  and  the  altar  sufficient 
for  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  put  upon  the  altar  by  throwing." 
And  the  height  of  the  sloping  ascent  was  nine  cubits  less  a  sixth  to 
opposite  the  pile.** 

14.  And  two  small  inclines  proceeded  from  it  by  which  they  went  to 
the  foundation  and  the  circuit,  and  they  were  separated  from  the  altar 

turned  to  the  left  to  reach  them.  The  western  one  was  for  the  water,  the 
eastern  one  for  the  wine,  and  the  latter  had  a  larger  hole  than  the  other 
because  the  wine  being  thicker  than  the  water  took  longer  to  run  through.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  they  were  of  silver  or  of  lime  blackened  to  look  like  silver. 
The  libamina  poured  into  these  vessels  ran  down  upon  **  the  roof  of  the  altar, 
and  thence  through  a  hole  in  the  altar  to  the  canals  of  the  altar  which  were 
hollow  and  very  deep  "  (Succah  iv,  9,  and  48  b;  ef.  Bartenora  in  loc. ;  and  also 
Midd.  iii,  2),  where  the  hole  in  the  altar  is  said  to  have  been  four  cubits  from 
ita  southern  tide,  and  the  oavity  beneath  also  to  have  extended  thus  isa, 

*  Middoth  iii,  8 ;  cf,  Meilah  iii,  3.  J^n^K'i  fhitin^  seems  to  have  been  the 
upper  and  smaller  canal,  or  receptacle,  and  ni9K)  omo^,  a  larger  and  lower 
cavity,  whence  issued  the  sewer,  a  cubit  square,  through  which  the  water  of  the 
court  and  the  blood  ran  down  to  the  Kidron  valley  {of.  B.  Shemaiah  in 
Middoth  iii,  2).  It  does  not  appear  they  went  into  the  ilDK,  or  lower  cavity, 
to  cleanse  it.  This  seems  to  have  been  always  sufficiently  flushed  by  the  water 
of  the  court. 

^  *<Thou  shalt  not  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar"  (Exod.  xx,  20)  :  hence 
they  said  let  a  sloping  ascent  be  made  to  the  altar  (Meohilta,  ilDTK  H^TD)'  For 
the  measurements  of  the  sloping  ascent  see  Midd.  iii,  8 ;  Zevach.  62  h. 

^  Cf.  Midd.  V,  2,  where  it  is  said  '*  the  sloping  ascent  and  the  altar  measured 
sixty-two  "  cubits  (upon  the  ground).  The  altar  was  thirty-two  cubits  in  length, 
and  the  sloping  ascent  therefore  only  thirty  at  its  base.  The  remaining  two  cubits 
were  those  of  the  part  which  projected  forward  towards  the  altar  over  the 
foundation  and  the  circuit,  and,  as  Bashi  expresses  it, ''  were  Swallowed  up  in  the 
thirty-two  cubits  of  the  altar"  (Zevach.  54  a,  62  b). 

^  It  was  required  that  the  pieces  of  the  burnt  offerings  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  altar,  "  as  the  blood  was  put  upon  the  altar  by  throwing,  npHT,  so  also 
the  flesh  by  throwing.''  (Zevach.  62  & ;  ef,  note  on  the  signification  of  the  word 
put  iu  "The  Speaker's  Commentary,"  introduction  to  Leviticus.)  Hense  a 
partition  space  was  necessary  between  the  ascent  and  the  altar  itself  (Zevach. 
62  6),  across  which  the  priest  standing  upon  the  ascent  might  throw  the  pieces 
(cf,  Tamid  vii,  8). 

'^  Vide  supra,  9.  The  sixth  of  a  medium  cubit  was  a  handbreadth,  and  it  was 
wanting  in  the  height  of  the  pile  because  the  foundation  was  only  a  cubit  of  fir^ 
handbreadths  high. 
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bj  the  thickness  of  a  thread."  And  there  was  a  cavity,  a  cuHl^j  a  ca\At^ 
on  the  west  of  the  sloping  ascent,  and  it  was  called  rWi*^*  rebubakj  and 
in  it  they'placed  birds  found  unfit  for  the  sin  offering,*^  until  they  became 
decomposed,  and  were  taken  out  to  the  place  of  burning.*^ 

15.  And  there  were  two  tables  on  .the  west  of  the  sloping  ascent,  one 
of  marble  upon  which  they  placed  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifices,  and  one  of 
silver,  upon  which  they  placed  the  vessels  of  service." 

16.  When  they  built  the  altar  they  built  it  entirely  solid,  like  a  kind 
of  pillar,  and  they  made  no  cavity  whatever  in  it,  but  brought  perfect 
stones,  large  and  small,  and  brought  lime  and  pitch  and  lead,  and 
moistened  it,  and  poured  it  into  a  large  frame  of  the  measure  of  the  altar, 
and  built  and  raised  it.  And  at  the  south-eastern  comer  they  put  a 
frame  [ftlij  hod^]  of  wood  or  stone,  of  the  measure  of  the  foundation,  into 
the  midst  of  the  building,  and  likewise  they  put  a  frame  into  the  middle 
of  each  horn  imtil  they  finished  the  building,  and  the  frames  which  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  building  took  away  so  much  as  to  leave  the  south- 
eastern comer  without  foundation,  and  the  homs  remained  hollow.* 

17.  The  four  homs  of  the  altar,  and  its  foundation,  and  its  aquare, 
were  essential  -f^  and  every  altar  which  had  not  horn,  foundation,  sloping 
ascent,  and  square,  lo,  that  was   unlawful,  because   these  four  were 

^  Zevach.  62  5.  One  of  these  inclines  was  on  the  east  and  led  to  the  cirouit, 
and  the  other  on  the  west  leading  to  the  foundation.  "  A  burnt  oftering  of 
birds,  bow  was  it  made  ?  He  went  up  by  the  sloping  ascent,  turned  to  tiie 
circuit  and  came  to  the  south-eastern  horn"  (id.  yi,  5).  Bashi  upon  this  point 
says  "  that  by  which  they  went  to  the  circuit  proceeded  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  sloping  ascent  to  the  right  ....  and  that  which  led  to  the  founda- 
tion proceeded  from  the  west  of  the  sloping  ascent"  («6.  62  h).  The  slope  of 
these  small  inclines  was  one  in  three,  that  of  the  large  sloping  ascent  to  the  altar 
"one  cubit  in  three  cubits  and  a  half  and  a  fingerbreadth  and  a  third  of  a 
fingerbreadth *'  (td.  68  a,  and  the  gloss).  The  large  ascent  was  made  with  a 
gentler  slope  in  order  that  the  priests  carrying  the  heavy  pieces  of  the  sacrifices 
might  go  up  more  easily.  It  was  the  custom  to  strew  it  with  salt  in  rainy 
weather  in  order  to  render  it  less  slippeiy  (G-rubin  x,  14,  and  104  a). 

^  Middoth  iii,  8. 

^  "  Babbi  Ishmad  son  of  Babbi  Johanan  ben  Baruka  said  there  was  a  hollow 
place  there  to  the  west  of  the  sloping  ascent,  and  it  was  called  nD13%  rab%chak^ 
and  there  they  threw  the  defiled  of  the  sin  offerings  of  birds  until  they  became 
decomposed  and  were  carried  out  to  the  place  of  burning  "  (Tosefta  Korbanoth  7). 
Some  read  H^U^  hoUoto,  for  riDUl-  The  rahubah  was  in  the  ascent  itself. 
The  dimensions  given  were  those  of  the  opening ;  the  size  of  the  cavity  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  large  (of.  Aruch  and  Bartenora,  and 
Tosef.  Yom  Tov  to  Midd.  ui,  8). 

^  Shekalim  vi,  4.  The  vessels  were  those  ninety-three  of  silver  and  gold 
which  were  brought  out  of  the  chamber  of  vessels  at  the  commencement  of  the 
morning  sacrifice  (cf,  Tamid  iii,  4,  and  Bartenora  on  the  passage  in  Shekalim). 

39  Zevachim,  54  a,  h, 

''^  \*2^V^  delaying,  because  the  altar  could  not  be  considered  as  complete 
until  they  were  made. 
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essential,  but  the  measure  of  its  length,  and  the  measure  of  its  breadth, 
and  the  measure  of  its  height  were  not  essential,  and  that  which  was  not 
less  than  a  cubit  by  a  cubit  and  three  cubits  high,  was  like  the  measure 
of  the  place  of  the  pile  of  the  altar  in  the  wilderness.*^ 

18.  An  altar  which  had  a  flaw  in  its  masonry,  if  the  flaw  in  its 
masonry  was  a  handbreadth,  it  was  unlawful,  if  less  than  a  handbreadth, 
lawful,  provided  that  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  stone  with  a  flaw  in 
it.« 

CHAPTER  III. 

1.  Thb  form  of  the  candlestick  is  explained  in  the  Law.  There  were 
four  bowls,  and  two  knops,  and  two  flowers  in  the  shaft  of  the  candlestick, 
as  it  is  said  (Exodus  xxv,  34)  *^and  in  the  candlestick  four  bowls,  made 
like  unto  almonds  mth  their  knops  and  their  flowers.''  And  there  was 
yet  a  third  flower  joined  to  the  shaft  of  the  candlestick,  as  it  is  said 
(Numbers  viii,  4)  "  unto  the  shaft  thereof,  unto  the  flowers  thereof." 

2.  And  it  had  three  feet,  and  there  were  three  other  knops  to  the  shaft 
of  the  candlestick,  and  from  them  the  six  branches  issued,  three  on  this 
side,  and  three  on  that  side,  and  upon  each  of  these  branches  were  three 
bowls,  and  a  knop  and  a  flower,  and  all  were  shaped  like  almonds  in  their 
structure. 

3.  Thus  all  the  bowls  were  twenty-two,  and  the  flowers  nine,  and  the 
knops  eleven.  And  all  of  these  delayed  the  one  the  other,^  and  if  even 
one  of  the  forty-two  was  wanting  it  delayed  the  whole.* 

4.  To  what  do  these  words  refer?  To  the  case  in  which  they  made  the 
candlestick  of  gold ;  but  when  it  was  of  other  kinds  of  metal  they  did  not 
make  for  it  bowls,  knops,  and  flowers.  And  the  candlestick  which  is  to 
come  will  be  all  of  gold  one  talent  with  its  lamps  ;  and  it  will  be  all  of 
beaten  work  from  the  mass.  And  of  other  metab  they  did  not  prescribe 
the  weight*    And  if  it  was  hollow  it  was  lawf uL 

5.  And  they  never  made  it  of  old  materials  whether  it  was  of  gold  or 
of  other  kinds  of  metal* 

6.  The  tongs  and  the  snuff  dishes  and  oil  vessels  were  not  included  in 
the  talent,  for  lo,  it  is  said  of  the  candlestick  "  pure  gold  "  (Exod.  xxv,  31X 
and  again  it  says,  and  the  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snuff  dishes  thereof  "  pure 

^  "  Bab  Ehama  bur  Goreah  said  the  }nn  J  pieces  of  wood  which  Moses  made 
far  the  pile  were  a  cubit  long  and  a  cubit  broad,"  and  this  was  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  the  HS'iytD  pile,  or  fire  (Zevach.  62  a,  b). 

»  Cholin  18  a.  ''How  much  constitutes  a  flaw  in  the  altar P  As, much  as 
wiQ  arrest  the  finger-nail.  They  repeat,  how  much  constitutes  a  flaw  in  the 
altar?  Babbi  Simeon  ben  Yochai  said  a  handbreadth.  B.  Eleazer  ben  Yaoob 
said  as  much  as  an  olive.  There  is  no  contradiction,  the  one  refers  to  the  lime, 
the  other  to  the  stones." 

^  Menaohoth  28  a,  b, 

'  Tosef  ta  Menachoth  6, 

*  Menachoth  28  a,  b, 

*  Menaohoth  28  a. 
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gold"  {ib.  38) ;  and  it  is  not  said  its  lamps  pure  gold,  because  the  lamps 
were  fixed  to  the  candlestick  and  were  included  in  the  talent^ 

7.  The  seven  branches  of  the  candlestick  hindered  the  one  the  other, 
and  its  seven  lamps  hindered  the  one  the  other,  whether*  they  were  of 
gold  or  of  another  kind  of  metal.  And  all  the  lamps  were  fixed  to  the 
branches.' 

8.  All  the  six  lamps  which  were  fixed  to  the  six  branches  which  issued 
from  the  candlestick  had  their  faces  towards  the  middle  lamp,  which  teas 
upon  the  shaft  of  the  candlestick,  and  that  middle  lamp  had  its  face 
towards  "l^^  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  it  is  that  which  was  called  the 
western  lamp.* 

9.  The  bowls  resembled  Alexandrian  cnpe,  of  which  the  mouth  is  broad 
and  the  bottom  narrow.  And  the  knops  were  like  apples  of  Kirjathaim,' 
which  are  of  little  length,  like  an  egg  broad  at  its  two  ends  ;^*  and  the 
flowers,  like  the  flowers  of  pillars,  which  are  like  a  kind  of  saucer  with  ihe 
lips  turned  outwards." 

10.  The  height  of  the  candlestick  was  eighteen  handbreadths.  The  legs 
and  the  flower  three  handbreadths,  and  two  handbreadths  plain,  and  a 
handbreadth  in  which  were  a  bowl,  a  knop,  and  a  flower,  and  two  hand- 
breadths plain,  and  a  handbreadth  a  knop,  and  two  branches  issued  from 
it  one  on  each  side  and  were  extended  upwards  to  opposite  the  summit  of 
the  candlestick,  and  a  handbreadth  plain,  and  a  handbreadth  a  knop,  and 
two  branches  issued  from  it  one  on  each  side  and  were  extended  upwards 
to  opposite  the  summit  of  the  candlestick,  and  a  handbreadth  plain,  and  a 
handbreadth  a  knop,  and  two  branches  issued  from  it  one  on  each  side 
and  were  extended  upwards  to  opposite  the  summit  of  the  candlestick, 
and  two  handbreadths  plain.  There  remained  three  handbreadths,  in 
which  were  three  bowls,  a  knop,  and  a  flower." 

11.  And  there  was  a  stone  in  front  of  the  candlestick  and  in  it  three 
steps,  upon  which  the  priest  stood  and  trimmed  the  lamps,  and  he  put 
upon  it  the  vessel  of  oil  and  its  tongs  and  the  snofT  dishes  at  the  time  of 
the  trimming." 

^  Menachoth  88  5.  B.  Nehemiah  was  of  opinion  that  the  lamps  were  not 
included  in  the  talent. 

•  Menachoth  iii,  7. 

7  **  At  the  1>op  of  each  branch  was  a  lamp  like  a  cup  and  there  they  put  the 
oil  and  the  wicks  "  (Eashi  in  Menach.  28  a), 

^  Meuaduth  98  b^  and  the  comment  of  Bashi. 

'  Josjiua  xlii,  19,  &c.  Cariathaim  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  a  village  near 
Medoba  and  Baris. 

*<*  For  the  signification  of  the  word  |*n3,  cf.  a  passage  in  Avodah  Sarah  40  a, 
and  the  note  of  Bashi ;  also  Anich  and  Buxtorf,  s.v, 

^^  Menachoth  28  &,  and  the  comment  of  Baahi.  The  remark  that  the 
flowers  were  like  little  dishes  or  saucers  seems  to  be  Maimonides'  own. 

^  Menachoth  28  h. 

"  Taiuid  iii,  9.  The  Mishna  says  that  he  left  the  oil  vessel,  T1D,  on  this 
stone,  but  does  not  mention  his  putting  the  tongs  and  snuff-dishes  upon  it. 
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12.  The  tabic  of  shewhread  was  twelve  handbreadths  long  and  aix 
handbreadths  broad."  It  was  placed  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  house,  and  its  breadth  to  the  breadth  of  the  house,  and  so  all  the 
other  "  vessels "  which  were  in  the  Sanctuary,  their  length  was  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  house,  and  their  breadth  to  the  breadth  of  the  house, 
except  the  arc,  the  length  of  which  was  parallel  to  the  breadth  of  the 
house. '^  And  also  the  lamps  of  the  candlestick  were  opposite  to  the  breadth 
of  the  house  between  the  north  and  the  south." 

13.  There  were  for  the  table  four  golden  rods  cleft  at  their  tops, 
against  which  rested  the  two  piles  of  shewbread,  two  for  each  pile,  and 
these  are  what  are  mentioned  in  the  Law  as  "the  covers  thereof,"  VH'^'tt^p- 

14.  And  it  had  twenty-eight  golden  reeds,  each  one  of  them  like  the 
half  of  a  hoUow  reed,  fourteen  for  the  one  pile  and  fourteen  for  the  other 
pile,  and  these  are  what  ai'e  called  the  "  bowls  thereof,"  1'^nVp3?D* 

15.  And  the  two  censers  in  which  they  put  the  incense  upon  the 
table  by  the  side  of  the  piles  are  what  were  called  "  the  spoons  thereof," 
1'^n"^D3*  -^*^  *^®  moulds  in  which  they  made  the  shewbread  are  what 
were  called  "  the  dishes  thereof,"  I'^f^l^lJ^p."  The  fourteen  reeds  were 
thus  arranged :  the  first  cake  was  placed  upon  the  table  itself,  and 
between  the  first  and  the  second  were  put  three  reeds,  and  also  between 
each  two  cakes  three  reeds,  but  between  the  sixth  and  fifth,  two  reeds 

^'*  Menach.  xi,  5.     "  The  table  was  ten  handbreadths  long  and  five  broad. 

Kabbi  Meyer  said  the  table  was  twelve  handbreadths  long  and  six 

broad."  In  the  first  stalement  the  cubit  is  taken  to  be  a  small  one  of  five  hand- 
breadths, in  the  second  a  medium  cubit  of  six  handbreadths.  The  decision 
appears  to  have  been  according  to  R.  Meyer's  opinion. 

"  Menach.  xi,  6  and  98  a, 

**  The  position  of  the  candlestick  is  discussed  at  length  in  Menachoth,  98  b, 
Maimonides  is  of  opinion  that  it  stood  across  the  house,  three  branches  being 
towards  the  north  and  three  towards  the  south,  and  thb  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment thut  whilst  the  lamps  which  were  upon  the  branches  looked  towards  the 
central  lamp,  the  latter  looked  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  hence  was  called 
the  western  lamp  {vide  supra).  Rashi  (in  Menach.  98  b)  says  the  candlestick 
•*  was  always  placed  north  and  south,  and  therefore  only  one  of  its  lamps  looked 
towards  the  west,  and  that  was  the  middle  one,  the  mouth  of  whoso  wick  was 
towards  the  west,  and  the  rest  had  their  wicks  looking  towards  the  middle  lamp, 
the  three  on  the  northern  side  looking  towards  the  south,  and  the  three  on  the 
southern  side  looking  towards  the  north."  Yet  a  passage  in  Tamid  iii,  9, 
which  alludes  to  the  "  eastern  lamps,**  gives  support  to  the  opinion  held  by  some 
of  the  Rabbis  that  the  candlestick  stood  east  and  west,  and  that  the  western 
lamp  was  the  outer  lamp  on  the  western  side,  which  position,  moreover,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  that  the  length  of  the  "  vessels  "  was  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  house. 

17  Menach.  xi,  6,  gives  the  number  of  the  rods  and  reeds.  The  Gemara  (97  a) 
adds  "'the  dishes  thereof,'  these  were  the  moulds;  'the  spoons  thereof,*  these 
were  the  censers ;  *  the  covers  thereof,*  these  were  the  rods ;  and  *  the  bowls 
thereof/  these  were  the  reeds  '  to  cover  withal,*  because  they  covered  the  bread 
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only,  because  there  waa  no  other  above  the  sixth.    Thus  there  were  four- 
teen reeds  to  each  pile.** 

16.  And  there  were  two  tables  within  the  porch  at  the  door  of  the 
house.  One  of  marble  upon  which  they  placed  the  shewbread  when  they 
took  it  in,  and  one  of  gold  upon  which  they  placed  the  bread  when  they 
carried  it  out,  because  they  rose  higher  and  higher  with  holy  things,  and 
went  not  lower  and  lower." 

1 7.  The  altar  of  incense  was  a  cubit  square,**and  it  stood  in  the  holy  place 
wS'^n)*  equidistant  from  the  north  and  the  south  sides  and  drawn  from 
between  the  table  and  the  candlestick  towards  the  outside**  (ie,y  towards 
the  door),  and  the  three  were  placed  in  the  third  part  of  the  holy  place 
and  inward,  opposite  to  the  veil  which  divided  between  the  holy  place 
and  the  most  holy.** 

18.  There  were  twelve  spouts  to  the  laver  in  order  that  all  the  priests 
occupied  with  the  continual  service  might  sanctify  [ie.,  wash]  themselves 
at  the  same  time.  And  they  made  a  machine  for  it  in  which  there  might 
constantly  be  water.  And  it  was  profane  [not  hallowed]  in  order  that 
the  water  that  was  in  it  might  not  become  unlawful  by  remaining  all 
night,  because  the  laver  was  one  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  sanctified 
whatever  was  placed  in  it,  and  everything  that  became  sanctified  in  a 
sacred  vessel  if  it  remained  all  night  became  unlawful." 

with  them.**    The  following  are  the  names  giTen  to  these  several  appurtenances 
of  the  table : — 


Hebrew. 

A.V. 

Talmud. 

Signiflcation 

of  Talmud 

word. 

TiTX. 

Yulgate. 

niyp 

dish 

DIDT 

mould 

rpvPkiop 

acetabulum 

^3 

spoon 

TT3   { 

censer 
acerra 

y   Bvuriaj 

phiala 

iWp 

cover 

tfiC 

forcula 

cnroydtov 

thuribulum 

n^^D 

bowl 

rap 

reed 

Kva6o9 

cyathus 

^  Menachoth  98  a,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lower  cakes  were  placed, 
iPI^IB^  h^  nntr  ^yO,  upon  the  middle  of  the  table,  or  perhaps  upon  the  dean 
surface  of  the  table,  the  bare  table  (Lev.  xxiy,  6). 

*'  Menachoth  xi,  7. 

»  Exodus  XXX,  2. 

'*  Joma  33  h.  **  The  table  was  on  the  north,  drawn  two  cubits  and  a  half  from 
the  wall,  and  the  candlestick  on  the  south,  drawn  two  cubits  and  a  half  from  the 
wall.  The  altar  was  between  and  stood  in  the  middle  drawn  towards  the 
outside,*'  which  Bashi  explains  to  mean  towards  the  east,  where  was  the  door  of 
the  temple. 

»  (y,  Tosefta  Toma,  2. 

^  Yoma  ill,  z,  37  a.    "Ben  Katin  made  twelve  spouts  to  the  laver,  there 
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liaring  been  on]j  two  before.  And  also  he  made  a  machine  for  the  layer  in  order 
that  its  water  might  not  become  unlawful  by  remaining  all  night"  Ben  Katin 
was  a  high  priest.  The  Gemara  explains  the  reasons  why  twelre  spouts  were 
required ;  also  that  the  *'  machine  "  was  a  wheel  bj  means  of  which  the  laver  [?] 
was  "  immersed  "  in  the  cistern  (cf.  BasIu).  The  structure  and  use  of  this  famous 
machioe  are  not  clearly  understood.  That  by  its  means  the  layer  itself  could 
have  been  immersed  in  a  TW^  gathering  of  waters  or  spring  [Maim.,  Biath 
Hammikdash  y,  14]  and  raised  again  by  one  unassisted  priest  [Tamid  i,  4]  will 
appear  hnpossible,  if  we  remember  how  large  and  heayy  the  layer  must  haye 
been  for  twelve  priests  to  was'i  at  it  at  one  time.  Maimonides  in  his  comment 
on  the  Mishna  hazards  the  suggestion  that  the  machine  was  a  vessel  surrounding 
the  layer,  and  that  the  water  remained  constantly  in  it,  and  was  removed  into 
the  layer  as  reqiured.  Not  improbably  it  was  a  bucket  attaclied  to  a  rope  or 
chain  running  over  a  wheel  by  means  of  which  the  water  was  raised,  and  which 
was  let  down  into  the  "cistern  or  spring"  at  night,  its  water  being  thus 
**  joined  with  the  water  of  the  cistern  "  (Rashi,  Bartinora,  Tosefoth  Yom  Tov) . 
That  it  was  a  clumsy  instrument  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  noise  it  made 
could  be  heard  at  Jericho !  [Tamid  iii,  8.]  The  chief  interest  which  attaches 
to  this  curious  question  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  Rabbinical 
commentators  appear  to  assume  that  there  was  a  cistern,  pool,  or  fountain  under 
the  layer,  a  point  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  site  of 
the  Sanctuary. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Talmud  teaches  that  there  was  a  canal 
which  brought  water  to  tlie  Sanctuary  from  the  fountain  of  Etam  (Jerus.  Yoma 
perek  iii,  fol.  41,  a  1 ;  Maim.,  Biath  Hammikdash  v,  15).  This  water  went  in 
the  second  temple  to  the  bathroom  of  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
which  was  over  the  water-gate  [Yoma  31  a]  ;  in  the  first  Temple  it  supplied  the 
molten  sea.  DO^V  TV*  ^^®  fountain  of  Etam,  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-three 
cubits  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  court,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  water 
might  easily  be  forced  to  the  top  of  the  gate  which  was  only  twenty  cubits  high, 
[Yoma,  loc.  citJ]  Bashi  thinks  Etam  may  have  been  the  same  as  Nephtoah 
[Joshua  xvi,  9.]  The  Talmudic  doctors  held  a  curious  theory  respecting  the 
water  of  Etam,  which  may  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  Rashi,  *'  The  slopes  of 
Babylon  returned  the  waters  which  were  poured  upon  them  to  the  fountain  of 
Etam,  which  was  a  high  place  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  this  fountain  brought 
water  to  the  bathroom  of  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  was 
situated  on  the  wall  of  the  court  over  the  water-gate.  As  is  said  in  the  order 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Yoma  31  a),  *  the  fountain  of  Etam  was  twenty-three 
cubits  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  court.*  And  how  did  they  return  ?  There 
are  by  the  Euphrates  canals  and  stairs,  niD7lD1  MOv^Di  below  the  surface  (of 
the  sea),  and  by  the  way  of  these  stairs  [probably  there  is  here  an  error,  HIdSd 
being  put  for  HI^I^^D]  the  waters  returned  to  the  land  of  Israel.  And  they 
returned  and  welled  up  in  the  fountains.  And  the  fishes  returned  by  way  of 
those  stairs,  which  were  easier  for  their  ascent  than  the  way  of  the  Euphrates 
itself'*  (Sbabbath  145  h).  The  curious  may  follow  this  subject  in  the  Ghunara, 
Tosefoth  and  gloss  of  Rashi  in  Bechoroth  44  h  and  55  a,  **  R.  Judah  said  that 
Rab  said  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  are  lower  than  the  three  rivers  (Hiddekel, 
Pison,  and  Gihon),  and  the  three  rivers  are  lower  than  the  Euphrates." 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

1.  Thbrk  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  on  its  western  side,  a  stone  upon 
which  the  ark  was  placed^  and  in  it  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod. 

'  Yoma  T,  2.  "  After  the  ark  was  removed  there  was  a  stone  there  **  (in  the 
Holj  of  Holies)  "  from  the  daje  of  the  first  prophets  and  it  was  called  SheteyaJk, 
^foundation.*  Its  height  from  the  earth  was  three  fiiigerbreadtbs."  The 
Gamara  adds,  *Mt  is  taught  Ihat  from  it  the  world  was  founded,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  saj  from  Zion  the  world  was  created.  According  to  the  Bareitha, 
R.  Eleazer  said  the  world  was  created  from  its  middle,  as  is  said  '*  When  the 
dust  groweth  into  hardness,  and  the  clods  cleave  fast  together"  (Job  xxxviii,  38). 
R.  Joshua  said  the  world  was  created  from  the  sides,  as  is  said,  **  for  he  saith  to 
the  snow,  be  thou  on  the  earth ;  likewise  to  the  small  rain,  and  to  the  great  rain 
of  his  strength'*  (Job  xxxTii,  6).  R.  Isaak  (Kiphka)  said  the  Holj  One,  blessed 
be  He,  threw  a  stone  into  the  sea,  and  from  it  was  the  world  created,  as  it  is  said 
"  whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened,  or  who  laid  the  corner  stone 
thereof  F  "  (Job  xxxviii,  6),  and  the  wise  men  said  it  was  created  from  Son,  as 
it  is  said,  "  A  psalm  of  Asaph.  The  Mighty  Gk)d,  eren  the  Lord,*'  and  says 
"  from  Zion  the  perfection  of  beauty  **  (Psalm  1, 1)  ;  from  it  was  perfected  the 
beauty  of  the  world.  The  Bareitha  teaches  that  R.  Eleazer  the  great  said 
''these  are  the  generations  of  the  heayens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were 
created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heayens  ** 
(Gen.  ii,  4).  The  generations  of  the  heayens  were  created  from  the  heavens ; 
the  generations  of  the  earth  were  created  from  the  earth.  And  the  wise  men 
said  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  created  from  Zion,  as  it  is  said  "A  pealm 
of  Asaph.  The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and  called  the  earth 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof,"  and  it  says  *'  out  of 
Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined,"  from  it  was  perfected  the 
beauty  of  the  world  (Yoma  54  b).  Such  were  the  Rabbinical  opinions 
respecting  this  famous  stone,  which,  according  to  Rabbi  Schwars  (das  heilige 
Laud  216-7),  is  identical  with  the  Sakhrah  or  sacred  rock  at  present  yenerated  by 
Mahommedans  under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

In  the  Toldoth  Jesu  the  Aven  Hashsheteyah,  '*  stone  of  foundation,**  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  stone  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  anointed  with  oil.  Upon  it 
was  said  to  be  written  the  letters  of  the  the  nomen  tetragrammatony  the  ineflkble 
name  of  God,  and  lest  anyone  should  learn  the  letters  of  this  name  and  become 
possessed  of  the  wondrous  powers  which  that  knowledge  conferred,  two  dogs 
were  placed  near  the  Sanctuary,  which,  if  anyone  had  succeeded  in  learning  the 
letters,  barked  so  fiercely  at  him  as  he  was  passing  out  as  to  cause  him  imme* 
diatelj  to  forget  them.  It  is  said  that  Jesus  haying  entered,  learned  the  letters, 
wrote  them  upon  parchment,  and  placed  the  parchment  in  an  incision  which  he 
made  in  his  thigh,  the  skin  dosing  oyer  it  on  the  name  being  pronounced,  and 
liaying  escaped  the  canine  guardians  of  the  place,  thus  became  possessed  of  the 
supernatural  powers  which  he  afterwards  manifested  (Buxtorf  Lex.  Talmud, 
2541).  In  Wagenseil's  edition  of  the  Toldoth  Jesu  the  stone  is  said  to  haye  been 
found  by  King  Dayid  when  digging  the  foundation  of  the  temple  {cf.  Maocoth 
II  a)  *'  oyer  the  mouth  of  the  abyss,"  and  that  he  brought  it  up  and  placed  it 
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And  when  Solomon  built  the  house,  knowing  that  its  end  was  to  be 
destroyed,  he  built  in  it  a  place  in  which  to  hide  the  ark  underneath  in 
secret  places,  deep  and  tortuous.  And  Josiah  the  king  commanded  them 
to  hide  tke  ark  in  the  place  which  Solomon  built,  as  it  is  said  **  and  he  said 
onto  the  Levites  that  fcaoght  all  Israel,  which  were  holy  unto  the  Lord,  put 
the  holy  ark  in  the  house  which  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel, 
did  build  ;  it  shall  not  be  a  burden  upon  your  shoulders  ;  serve  now  the 
Lord  your  God,*  &c.  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  3).  And  there  were  hidden  with  it 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  all 
these  were  not  restored  in  the  second  house.'  And  also  the  Urim  and 
Thunmiim,  which  were  in  the  second  house,  did  not  respond  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  did  they  enquire  of  them,  as  it  is  said,  ^'  till  there  stood  up  a 
priest  with  Urim  and  with  Thummim  "  (Ezra  ii,  63),  and  they  only  made 
them  in  order  to  complete  the  eight  garments  of  the  High  Priest,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  D>133  ^CTHD*  wanting  in  the  proper  number  of 
garments.* 

in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  represents  the  Name  as  being 
engraved  on  the  stone  of  foundation  with  which  "the  Lord  of  the  world 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  great  abyss  "  (Exod.  xxxviii,  80).  When  Jonah  was 
in  the  bellj  of  the  fish  he  was  carried  under  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  and  saw 
the  stone  of  foundation  fixed  to  the  abysses,  niDinni  pnp  (Tanchuma 
53,  h  1). 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  took  this  stone  with  him  to 
Ireland,  that  it  was  subsequently  oonreyed  to  Scotland  by  an  Irish  prince,  and 
eyentually  removed  by  King  Edward  III  to  Westminster  Abbey,  since  which 
time  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  down  to  Victoria  have  been  crowned 
upon  it. 

Nearly  all  modem  Rabbis  appear  to  hold  the  opinion  of  K.  Schwarz 
respecting  this  stone  of  foundation.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been 
confoimded  with  Zoheleth,  yet  in  the  Jewish  manual  arba'  taanoth  (tisha  b'av) 
this  identity  is  suggested. 

By  the  first  prophets,  Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon  are  here  intended  (Bashi, 
Sotah  58  b), 

'  In  Toma  52  b,  Keritoth  5  6,  Horioth  12  a,  it  is  said  "  with  the  ark  there 
were  hidden  the  pot  of  manna,  the  vessel  of  anointing  oil,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  its 
almonds  and  blossoms,  and  the  coffer  which  the  Philistines  sent  as  a  gift  to  the 
Gk)d  of  Israel**  (1  Sam.  vi,  8).  For  the  place  in  which  the  ark  was  hidden,  see 
2  Chronicles  xxxv,  3;  Shekalim  Yirushalmi,  ch.  vi,  page  10,  and  Bashi  on 
Keritoth,  5  b.  All  the  Babbinical  writers  held  that  there  were  chambers  or 
hollow  spaces  under  the  whole  Sanctuary,  and  it  is  doubtless  some  of  thete  to 
which  Maimonides  here  refers.  The  exact  position  of  the  hiding-place  of  the 
ark  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  chamber  of  wood  in  the  court  of  the  women 
(Skekalim  vi,  2). 

'  In  Toma,  21  5,  it  is  said  **  in  five  things  the  second  house  differed  from  the 
first  house,  viz.,  there  was  in  it  neither  ark,  nor  atonement,  nor  cherubim  of 
fire,  nor  the  Shekinah,  nor  Holy  Spirit,  nor  Urim  and  Thummim.**  Rashi  held 
that  the  ark,  the  atonement  and  the  cherubim  were  one.  The  opinion  that  there 
were  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  second  house,  in  order  that  the  number  of  the 
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a.  lu  the  first  house  there  was  a  wall,  a  cubit  thick,  dividing  between 
the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy,*  and  when  they  built  the  second  house 
they  doubted  whether  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was  taken  from  the 
measure  of  the  holy  pl<icey  or  from  the  measure  of  the  most  holy,  and 
therefore  they  made  the  length,  VS^j  ®^  *^^  most  holy  plaoej  exactly 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  holy  place,  exactly  forty  cubits,  and  they  put  an 
additional  cubit  between  the  holy  place,  and  the  most  holy.*  And  they 
did  not  build  a  wall  in  the  second  house,  but  made  two  vails,  one  on  the 
side  of  the  most  holy  place,  and  one  on  the  side  of  the  holy  place,  and 
betweeen  them  teas  a  cubit  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
which  was  there  in  the  first  house.  But  in  the  first  Sanctuary  there  was 
oue^  vail,  as  is  said,  '*and  the  vail  shall  divide  unto  you,"  &c.  (Exodus 
XX  vi,  33). 

3.  The  temple*  which  the  children  of  the  captivity  built,  was  a  hundred 
cubits  by  a  height  of  a  hundred.  And  thus  was  the  measure  of  its  height. 
They  built  to  a  height  of  six  cubits  closed  and  solid,  like  a  kind  of  founda- 
tion to  it,^  and  the  height  of  the  wall  of  the  house  forty  cubits,  and  the 
height  of  the  ornamented  beam,  '^")>3,  kioor  or  ceiling,  which  was  by  the 
roof,  a  culnt,  and  above  it  a  height  of  two  cubits  vacant,,  in  which  the 

gannents  of  the  high  prieet  might  not  be  incomplete,  but  that  they  did  not 
enquire  of  them,  is  derived  from  the  Tosefoth  Toma,  21  b.  Rabbi  Abraham 
bea  David  questions  whether  Urim  and  Thummim  could  be  numbered  with  the 
garments  [note  on  Beth  Habbech],  nor  does  Maimonides  himself  in  his 
enumeration  [in  Kle  Hammikdash  viii,  2]  of  the  high  priest's  garments  mention 
the  Urim  and  Thummim. 

*  Yoma  51  b,  and  the  comment  of  Bashi ;  of.  Baba  Battira,  8  a, 

^  Jems.  Kelaim,  ch.  viii. 

®  Yoma  V,  1 ;  cf.  Ghimara  and  Tosefoth  51  5. 

'  7D^n.     The  whole  of  this  section  is  from  Middoth  iv,  6. 

^  Maimonides  elsewhere  ["Commentary  on  the  Mishnas/*  Midd.  in  loc.']  says 
that  this  foundation  was  built  Vp'V*^  H^^^»  ^  ^^®  body  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  walls  were  placed  upon  it.  The  "Tafaereth  Israd**  ("Mishmaoth  Rabbi, 
Lipsitz.  Warsaw,"  1864)  has  this  passage,  "  it  was  the  foundation,  and  was  six 
cubits  high,  because  the  mountain  rose  and  fell,  and  the  temple  and  the  porch 
were  built  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  upon  the  level  ground,  and  the  walls 
stood  near  the  place  where  the  mountain  began'  to  descend,  and  thus  in  order  to 
give  to  the  house  a  firm  foundation,  DID^  ^73  ?i  without  tottering,  they  bifllt  a 
foundation  of  hewn  stones  around  the  above  mentioned  level  ground  six  cubits 
high ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  foundation  was  joined  [DltOK,  closed]  on  the  inner 
side  with  the  ground^  so  that  the  inside  of  the  porch  and  temple  was  not  seen  at 
all,  it  was  called  DO^M,  closed^**  and  this  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Rabbi 
Hhemaiah,  that  "  the  threshold  of  the  house  was  raised  six  cubits  above  the 
ground  by  closed  masonry,  solid  wall,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  there  were 
steps  at  the  porch  by  which  they  went  up  to  the  threshold,  and  for  those  goin^ 
down  from  the  temple  to  descend  from  the  threshold.'*  [Middoth,  loc.  cit  ] 
Had  these  six  cubits  been  **  in  the  body  of  the  earth,"  they  could  not  have  been 
reckoned  to  the  height  of  the  building. 
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dropping  might  be  collected,  and  this  is  what  wan  called  J^D  vn  Jl^H* 
domtu  stiUicidii,  place  of  dropping.  And  the  thickness  of  the  rafters 
above  the  place  of  dropping  a  cubit,  and  the  plaster  a  cubit*  And  an 
upper  chamber  was  built  above  it,  the  wall  of  which  was  forty  cubits 
high,  and  by  its  roof  a  cubit,  the  height  of  the  ornamented  beam,^  and 
two  cubits  the  height  of  the  place  of  dropping,  and  a  cubit  the  rafters, 
and  a  cubit  the  plaster,  and  the  height  of  the  battlement  three  cubits  ;  and 
a  plate  of  iron  like  a  sword,  a  cubit  high,  was  above  the  battlement,  all 
round  in  order  that  the  birds  should  not  rest  upon  it,  and  this  is  what 
was  called  the  scarecrow.    Thus  the  whole  was  a  hundred  cubits. 

4.  From  the  west  to  the  east  %Das  a  hundred  cubits,  and  this  was  their 
aiTaugement :  four  walls,  cue  in  front  of  the  other,  and  between  them 
three  vacant  places  ;  between  the  western  wall,  and  the  wall  in  front  of  it 
five  cubits,  and  between  the  second  and  third  wall  six  cubits,  and  between 
the  third  and  fourth  wall  six  cubits  ;  and  these  were  the  measurements  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  with  the  vacant  place,  which  was  between  two 
walls.  And  the  length  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  twenty  cubits,  and  between 
the  two  veils,  which  divided  between  it  and  the  holy  place,  a  cubit,  and 
the  length  of  the  holy  place,  forty  cubits,  and  the  thickness  of  the  eastern 
wall  in  which  wsjb  the  gate  six  cubits,  and  the  porch  eleven  cubits,  and 

•  **  Kioor  is  engraved  work  (2  Chron.  ii,  13  j  Zach.  iii,  9),  and  the  engraved 
ornaments  which  architects  make  in  lime  or  stone,  and  sometimes  it  is  «aid 
Kioor  vUzioorj  t.0.,  engraved  and  painted.  (|^*7  dropping^  is  the  drippings  of 
water  from  the  roof,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  make  for  buildings  two  roofs,  oi)e 
above  the  other,  and  to  leave  a  small  place  between  the  two,  and  to  call  this 
hollow  space  HDynn  TX*1,  domut  stiLUddii^  from  the  word  Pj/l,  to  dr&Py  so 
that  if  the  upper  roof  should  drip,  the  water  would  remain  in  that  space'* 
[Maim.  Comment  on  Mishnas,  Midd.  iv,  6].  **  Kioor^  the  lower  rafter  of  Uie 
roof  ....  and  because  it  was  covered  with  gold  and  painted  with  beautiful 
pictures  it  was  called  Kioor  ....  the  upper  rafters,  which  re.-t»d  upon 
the  lower  rafter,  was  two  cubits  thick,  and  these  were  called  T\uT\  n*2,  domun 
stillicidii "  [Bartenora  on  Midd.,  tfi  loc."]  A  modem  gloss  on  this  puesage  of 
the  Beth  Habbech  says  "  it  is  a  custom  in  Turkey  in  building  princes*  houses  to 
make  a  roof  of  planks  painted  with  beautiful  pictures.  It  is  called  tavan^  and 
above  it  the  principal  roof  which  is  exposed  to  the  sky,  and  a  space  between  the 
tavan  and  that  principal  roof,  and  if  at  any  time  the  principal  roof  should  leak, 
the  dropping  would  descend  in  that  space  upon  the  top  of  the  tavan,  and  on  this 
account  it  was  called  domus  stillicidii." 

The  structure  of  the  present  roof  of  the  outer  corridor  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock  at  Jerusalem  may  illustrate  that  of  the  ancient  Temple. 

**  The  nS^tPO  (or  plaster)  was  the  lime  and  stones  which  were  placed  upon  the 
roof*'  [Maim,  on  Midd.,  in  loc.']  Sometimes  reeds  and  bushes  were  placed  over 
the  rafters,  and  the  cement  laid  on  above.  [Baba  Metyia  (as  quoted  by  Aruch) 
117  a ;  cf.  ib.  116  hf  in  Mishma,  and  note  of  Rashi ;  also  Baba  Bathri  20  b  m 
Mishna.]  It  was  the  custom  to  roll  this  plaster  with  a  cylindrical  stone  called 
mdgilahy  n7*iJ?D  [Macoth  ii,  1].  Such  roofs  are  common  in  Palestine  al  the 
present  day. 
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the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  porch  five  cabits,  altogether  a  hundred 
cubita." 

5.  From  north  to  south  a  hundred  cubits.  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  porch  five  cubits,  and  from  the  wall  of  the  porch  to  the  wall  of  the 
holy  place  ten  cubits,  and  the  walls  of  the  holy  place  six  walls,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  and  between  them  five  vacant  places.  Between  the 
outer  wall  and  the  second  five  cubits,  and  between  the  second  and  third 
three  cubits,  and  five  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  six,  and  between  the  fifth  and  the  inner  waU  six,  in  all  forty 
cubits  on  this  side,  and  forty  cubits  on  the  side  which  was  opposite  to  it, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  house  within,  twenty  cubits.  Lo,  there  were  a 
hundred  cubits." 

6.  The  pislipaesh^  tt^D'ttT'D*  is  a  little  door.  There  were  two  little 
doors  to  the  temple  by  the  sides  of  the  great  gate,  which  was  in  the  middle, 
one  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  soutL  By  that  on  the  south  no  man 
ever  entered,  and  in  reference  to  this  it  was  explained  by  Ezekial  (xliv,  2) 
"  this  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened."  But  by  that  on  the 
north  they  entered,  and  going  between  the  two  walls  xmtil  he  reached  the 
place  where  was  the  opening  into  the  holy  place  on  his  left,  he  went  into 

the  interior  of  the  temple  ^3^77)  ^^^  proceeded  as  far  as  the  grea^  gate 
and  opened  it." 

7.  The  breadth  of  the  great  gate  was  ten  cubits,  and  its  height  twenty 
cubits.  And  it  had  four  doors,  two  within  and  two  without,  the  outer 
ones  opened  into  the  doorway  to  co^iser  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  the 
iimer  ones  opened  into  the  house,  to  cover  the  space  behind  the  doors. ^* 

8.  The  doorway  of  the  porch  was  forty  cub'ts  high,  and  twenty  broad, 
and  there  were  no  gates  to  it.**  And  there  were  five  carved  oaken  beams 
over  the  doorway  above.  The  lower  one  extended  beyond  the  doorway, 
a  cubit  on  each  side,  and  each  one  of  the  five  extended  beyond  that  below 
it,  a  cubit  on  each  side,  so  that  the  upper  one  meas^ired  thirty  cubits,  and 
there  was  a  row  of  stunes  between  every  two  6eaww.'* 

^^  These  measurements  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  given  in  Middoth  iv, 
7,  but  by  reckoning  the  thickness  of  the  wails  west  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  as 
spaces,  and  eftch  faoe  of  a  wall  as  a  distinct  wall,  obscurity  has  been  occasioned. 

*^  Middoth  iv,  7.  See  the  last  note.  The  account  in  Middoth  gives  only  the 
breadth  of  the  house  behind  the  porch.  According  to  Maimonides  the  room 
for  the  slaughtering  instmmenis  measured  ten  cubits  by  eleven,  internal 
measurement. 

^  Middoth  iv,  2  ;  Tamid  iii,  7.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  said  that  the  priest,  after 
opening  the  little  door,  entered  the  chamber  and  thence  passed  into  tlie  temple. 
Maimonides  does  not  agree  with  Babbi  Judah's  opinion  that  the  priest  went  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  until  he  found  himself  standing  between  the  two  gates. 

^  Middoth  iv,  1. 

^*  Toaefoth  Avodah  Zarah  53  a.  "The  porch  was  open  along  its  whole 
eastern  side." 

»*  Middoth  iii,  7. 
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9.  The  temple  73*^77*  ^^  hniit  broad  in  frofnt  aad  narrow  behind,  like 
a  lion.**  And  there  were  chambers  surrounding  the  whole  house  round 
about,  besides  the  wall  of  the  gallery.  The  lower  chamber  imw  five  oubUs 
hroadj  and  the  roofing,  1^*)%  above  it  six,  and  the  middle  chamber  six,  and 
the  roofing  above  it  seven,  and  the  uppermost  seven,  as  is  said  **the 
nethermost  chamber "  &c.  (1  Kings  vi,  6),  and  thus  the  three  chambers 
surrounded  the  house  on  its  three  sides.*'  And  also  around  the  walls  of 
the  porch  from  below  upwards  there  were  thus :  a  space,  r<Sn>  ^^  ^''^^  cuWt, 
and  a  standing  place,  "l^'H*  three  cubits,  and  a  space  of  one  cubit,  and  a 
standing  place  three  cubits  to  the  upper  part  And  the  standing  places, 
Q'i2l"^^>  surrounded  the  walls,  the  breadth  of  each  standing  place  was  three 
cubits  upwards,  and  between  each  two  standing  places  a  cubit,  and  the 
upper  standing  place  was  four  cubits  broad.** 

>•  Middoth  iv,  7. 

*^  Middoth  iv,  3,  4.  t31^  is  a  floor  or  pavement,  and  the  word  is  used  here 
becau9e  the  roof  of  one  chamber  formed  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  above. 

*"  Middoth  iii,  6.  The  following  is  Lightfoot^s  rendering  of  this  passage  :— 
"  Bound  about  the  walls  of  the  porch  from  below  upward  they  were  thus  :  one 
cubit  plain,  and  then  a  half  pace  of  three  cubits,  one  cubit  plain  (or  an  ordinary* 
rising  of  steps)  and  then  another  half  pace  of  three  cubits,  and  so  up,  so  that 
the  half  paces  did  go  about  the  walls  of  the  porch.** 

Also  by  the  Jewish  commentators  the  passage  in  Middoth  which  Matmonidefl 
here  paraphrases  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  steps  and  standing  places  which  led  up 
to  the  poroh.  But  Maimonides  understood  it  to  refer  not  to  the  steps,  but  to  a 
kind  of  ornament  of  the  wall  itself  consisting  of  a  projection  three  cubits  in 
perpendicular  measurement  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  cubit,  the  uppermost 
projection  measuring  four  cubits.  In  his  oommentt  upon  the  Mishnas  (Midd. 
ill,  6)  he  says  "the  wall  of  the  porch  was  built  according  to  this  arrangement, 
whioh  was  that  one  cubit  in  the  height  of  the  wall  its  whole  length  was  plain  and 
even  like  the  rest  of  the  walls,  afterwards  the  building  or  masonry  projected 
from  the  wall  like  a  baloony,  H^VI V3,  three  cubits  high,  afterwards,  at  a  distance 
of  one  cubit,  it  projected  again,  and  this  is  what  was  called  robad,  12)1,  and 
thus  the  structure  ^>f  the  whole  was  a  cubit,  and  a  robad  three  cubits,"  &o. 

If  the  steps  of  the  porch  are  referred  to  there  could  not  have  been  more  than 
three  cubits  between  the  lowest  step  and  the  foundation  of  the  altar.  According 
to  some  opinions  there  wa?  only  one;  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  a 
bullock  could  have  stood  and  been  slaughtered  by  the  priest  in  so  small  a  space 
[Yoma  iii,  8]  without  inconvenience.  In  the  same  narrow  space,  also,  the  whole 
company  of  officiating  priest«  must  have  stood  whilst  one  of  their  number 
sounded  the  magrefah  ;  an  instrument  so  large  and  powerful  that  people  in  the 
city  could  not  hear  one  another  speak  for  the  noise  it  made,  and  whose  "  voice  " 
could  be  heard  at  Jericho! 

Tlie  laver,  moreover,  was  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  it  must  have 
been  very  small  if  the  space  between  the  altar  and  steps  was  only  three  cubits, 
unless,  indeed,  as  has  been  suggested  ["  Tafaereth  Israel  Mishnas,  Warfaw, 
1864  "],  it  was  placed  upon  the  steps  themselves.  Objections  to  this  latter  view 
are,  1,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  going  up  the  steps  to  reach  the 
laver,  and,  2,  that  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  performing  the 
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10.  All  these  yacant  places,  which  were  between  the  walls,  are  what 
Were  called  Qt^H,  chambers  (Ezekiel  zl,  7, 10).  The  chambers  surrounding 
the  Sanctuary  were  five  on  the  north,  five  on  the  south,  and  three  on  the 
west  And  there  were  three  stories,  story  above  story,  so  that  there  were 
fifteen  chambers  on  the  south,  five  above  five,  and  five  above  them,  and 
also  on  the  north  fifteen.  And  on  the  west  were  eight  chambers,  three 
above  three,  and  two  above  them,  in  one  story.  Altogether  there  were 
thirty-eight  chambers.  >* 

11.  Tliere  were  three  openings  to  each  chamber,  one  to  the  chamber 
on  the  right,  and  one  to  the  chamber  on  the  left,  and  one  to  the  chamber 
above.  And  at  the  north-eastern  comer  in  the  chamber,  which  was  in 
the  middle  story,  were  five  openings,  one  to  the  chamber  on  the  right,  and  one 
to  the  chamber  which  was  above  it,  and  one  to  the  gallery,  and  one  to  the 
chamber  in  which  was  the  little  door, and  one  to  the  temple  (73^n)* 

12.  And  a  gallery  (or  winding  staircase),  n^'^DQ*  ascended  from  the 
north-eastern  comer  to  the  north-western  comer  by  which  they  went 
up  to  the  roofs  of  the  chambers.  Going  up  by  the  geJlery  with  his  face 
to  the  west,  he  traversed  the  whole  northern  side  until  he  reached  the 
west ;  having  reached  the  west  he  turned  his  face  to  the  south,  and  passed 
along  the  whole  western  side  until  he  reached  the  south  ;  having  reached 
the  south,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  east  and  went  along  on  the  south,  till 
he  reached  the  door  of  the  upper  chamber,  for  the  door  of  the  upper 
chamber  opened  on  the  south." 

13.  And  at  the  door  of  the  upper  chamber  were  two  beams  of  cedar 
wood  by  which  they  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber.  And 
pointed  pieces''  divided  in  the  upper  chamber  between  the  roof  the  holy 
place,  and  the  roof  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And  there  were  in  the  upper 
chamber  openings"  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  which  they  let  down  the 
workmen  in  boxes  that  they  might  not  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Holy  of 
Holies.    And  once  a  year,  at  every  Passover,  they  whitened  the  temple 

{To  be  continued.) 
daily  serrice  ascenrled  the  steps  to  the  porch  (Tamid  ri,  1)  seems  to  imply  that 
they  bad  not  before  ascended  any  of  them,  DviP  vPin,  "  they  betfan  to  go  up." 

"  Middoth  iy,  3. 

^  Middoth  iy,  3.  Maimonides  and  some  more  modem  commentators  regard 
the  lower  chamber  as  haying  been  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  holy  place, 
and  bounded  on  the  outer  side  by  the  foundation. 

'*  Middoth  iy,  5.  It  appears  that  the  upper  story  did  not  extend  farther 
vest  tban  the  vestem  wall  of  the  Holy  of  Hohes.  The  roofs  of  the  western,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  northern  chambers,  were  open  to  the  sky. 

^  Middoth  iy,  5.  DK'DK'D  ^KH  were  wooden  projections  from  the  northern 
and  southern  walls,  of  the  upper  story  {_ef.  Bartenora  on  Midd.  i,  6,  and  Tafaereth 
Israel  to  Midd.  iy,  5],  or  as  Maimonides  thought  from  the  floor  [Comment,  on 
Mishnas,  Midd.  iy,  5]. 

^  \^ht>  -  T\MMtf,  fenestra  [Bartenora,  cf.  Oholoth  x,  1]. 

2*  Middoth  iii,  4. 
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THE  "CITY  OF  DAVID"  ONLY  A  PART  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Sir, — Captain  Conder  has  in  several  places  argued  against  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  modem  Ophel  with  the  old  "  City  of  David  "  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  its  area  for  "  a  capital  like  Jerusalem ''  {Quarterly/  Statement, 
1884,  p.  23),  "  the  capital  of  Syria  in  David's  time  "  {Quarterly  Statement y 
1884,  p.  22),  &C.,  thus  making  it  appear  that  the  terras  '^  City  of  David  "  and 
"  Jerusalem  "  refer  to  the  same  area,  and  are  interchangeable. 

He  himself,  hoWever,  supplies  the  answer  to  this  assumption,  when,  on 
p.  28,  Qiiarterly  Statement j  1884,  he  tells  us  that  Solomon's  palace  was  on 
Ophel,  and  "  outside  the  City  of  David."  It  is  true  he  says  also  (p.  28)  that 
Ophel  was  "  only  afterwards  occupied,"  it  being,  according  to  p.  22, "  in  the 
time  of  Manasseh,  when  Ophel  was  included,**  &c.,  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  statement,  unless  we  are  to  understand  that 
Solomon's  palace  was  outside  the  wcUls  of  the  **  capital  of  Syria." 

The  following  passages  from  the  Bible,  however  (some  of  which  I  have 
not  yet  seen  cited  in  this  controversy),  prove  clearly,  I  think,  that  the 
Scriptural  "  City  of  David "  was  not  the  whole,  but  only  part,  of  the 
**  capital  of  Syria,"  even  in  Solomon's  time. 

From  2  Samuel  vi,  12,  we  learn  that  David  brought  up  the  Ark  of  God 
from  the  house  of  Obed-£dom  into  the  City  of  David  wiUi  gladness.  (See 
also  1  Chron.  xv,  29.) 

Then  after  the  Temple  was  built,  we  find  from  the  almost  identical 
language  of  1  Kings  viii,  1,  and  2  Chronicles  v,  6,  that  "Solomon 
assembled  the  elders  of  Israel  ...  to  bring  up  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  Lord,  out  of  the  Citi/  of  David  which  is  Zion." 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Temple  was  not  in  the  "  City  of 
David." 

Again,  we  learn  from  1  Kings  iii,  1,  that  Solomon  brought  Pharaoh's 
daughter  into  the  City  of  David  temporarily.  "  until  he  had  made  an  end  of 
building  his  oum  house  and  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  Upon  the  completion 
of  these  "  she  came  up  otU  of  the  City  of  David  into  her  house  that  Solomon 
had  built  for  her  "  (1  Kings  ix,  24).  This  is  corroborated  by  2  Chronicles 
viii,  11,  which  gives  us  also  the  reason  for  her  sojourn  in  the  "house  [city, 
Septuagint]  of  David,  King  of  Israel,"  not  being  permanent  These  latter 
show  that  the  "  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  "  also  was  not  in  the  "  City 
of  David." 

Clearly  then  the  "  City  of  David  "  was  not  the  whole  of  Jerusalem. 

The  above  paBsages,  I  venture  to  think,  give  greater  force  to  those  cited 
by  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  on  page  80,  line  3, 1884,  Quarterly  Statement,  2  Kings 
xiv,  20,  and  page  198,  "No.  (2),"  2  Chronicles  xxviii,  27,  in  the  latter  of  whieh 
he  interprets  "in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  "  as  meaning  "  in  the  City  (of  David) 
at  Jerusalem."  This  is  further  borne  out  by  2  Kings  viii,  24,  which  tells  us 
that  Joram  was  buried  "  in  the  City  of  David,^^  while  2  Chronicles  xxi,  20, 
informs  us  that  "they  buried  him  in  the  City  of  David,  but  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  ;"  and  the  same  is  said  of  Joash,  in  2  Chronicles  xxiv. 
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25.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  were  three  royal  cemeteries  ?  This 
follows  from  the  above  passages,  if  the  sepulchres  in  which  David,  Solomon, 
and  Behoboam  were  interred,  were  not  on  Ophel,  where  Captain  Conder 
allows  it  to  be  probable  jbhat  the  Garden  of  Uzza  was  situated,  in  ^ich 
were  buried  the  later  kings  who  are  not  said  to  have  been  laid  to  rest  ^  in 
the  City  of  David.*' 

If  there  were  only  two  royal  sepulchres,  then  we  have  three  passages 
certainly  (and  perhaps  four,  if  we  include  the  case  of  Asa,  2  Chron.  xvi, 
13,  14X  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  of  monarchs  who  were  not  buried 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  that  they  tpere  buried  in  the  City  of  David, 

How  then  can  there  be  any  room  for  doubt,  that  t/"  the  later  kings  were 
buried  on  Ophel,  the  former  were  so  too  7 

Yours  truly, 

H.  B.  S.  W. 

P.S. — Regarding  C.  R  C.'s  objecti<m  to  the  force  of  the  extract  from  the 
Tosiphta  ('84,  p.  197),  may  I  point  out  that  its  bearing  on  this  subject  is 
not  weakened  by  the  supposition  that  Babbi  Akiba  was  "  constructing  a 
theory  merely  1 "  Supposing  this  were  the  case,  he  would  surely  not  have 
'^  invented  "  a  passage,  whose  length  would  have  made  it  clearly  impossible 
of  belief  if  the  City  of  David  he  knew  had  been  where  C.  R  C.  wishes  to 
place  it  1 

His  mention  in  this  connection,  of  the  Brook  Kidron,  shows  sufficiently 
that  the  Boyal  Tomb  of  which  he  was  speaking  (and  consequently  the  City 
of  David,  which  enclosed  it)  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  Kidron,  so  that 
a  passage  from  the  tomb  to  the  brook  was  neither  incredible  nor  unlikely. 


VERIFICATION  OF  REFERENCES. 

City  of  David,  Quarterly  Statement,  p.  173,  1884. — Where  has  Canon 
Birch  written  an^iihing  that  will  entitle  us  to  say  that  he  has  been  "  suppos- 
ing that  the  City  of  David  stretched  across  a  deep  valley  ?  " 

Dolmen  in  Bashan,  Quarterly  Statement,  p.  241,  1884 — Where  is  the 
passage  to  be  found  in  which  this  is  described  as  "  a  large  example  % " 

I  cannot  find^it  so  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  the  misleading  passage  should  be  pointed  out,  and  the  blame 
for  its  error  rightly  attributed. 

H.  B.  S.  W. 
December  10^^,  1884. 
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The  Emek  of  the  dead  bodies,  o&c,  Quarterly  Statement,  1883,  p.  217. — 
The  statement  here  made  Uiat  *^  Jeremiah  terms  it "  (i.6.,  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon)  "  the  vale  (Emek)  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,"  makes 
me  desirous  of  asking  whether  the  use  there  of  the  word  **  Emek ''  does 
not  imply  that  the  "  valleif  of  the  dead  bodies,"  &c,  was  one  of  a  different 
character,  and,  therefore,  a  different  valley,  from  that  of  the  Tyropceon, 
respecting  which  another  term,  "gai,"  is  used  ? 

The  Upper  Gihon,  Quarterly  Statement,  1883,  p.  216.— Does  the  word 
"  upper  "  in  the  original  necessarily  apply  to  Oihon  f  May  it  not  be  used,  as 
in  the  A.Y.,  so  as  to  read  "  the  upper  outlet  of  Gihon,"  inasmuch  as  there  is, 

1  believe,  no  direct  mention  anywhere  in  the  Bible  of  any  Loioer  Gihon  ? 

VaUey  of  Giants,  Qiui/rterly  Statement,  1883,  p.  222. — May  I  venture  to 
ask  that  your  readers  may  be  afforded  some  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  the  expression  of  the  view  that  this  valley  was  north 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  is  not  the  one  which  extends  nearly  to  Bethlehem  as 
Josephus  says  it  was  \ 

Uzziah's  burial.  Quarterly  Statement,  1884,  p.  242.— What  are  the 
difficulties  *•*"  in  reconciling  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  ? "  Does 
not  the  principal  one  arise  from  maintaining  that  *'*'  the  City  of  David  was 
another  name  for  Jerusalem  generally  1 "  whereas  there  is  no  difficulty  at 
ail  if  we  regard  them  as  analogous  to  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel  and  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  Siloam  Tunnel,  Quarterly  Statement,  1884,  p.  249.— May  I  ask 
whether  the  following  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  Syriac  version  of 

2  C^ironicles  xxxii,  30,  and  if  so  whether  it  may  not  be  considered  as 
strongly  corroborating  the  view  that  the  Siloam  Tunnel  was  made  by 
Hezekiah  ?    I  am  informed  that  the  Syriac  in  this  verse  reads  : — 

^'  And  Hezekiah  hid  the  spring  (or  outgoing)  of  the  waters  of  the  upper 
fountain  and  sent  them  into  the  u»stem  tanJc  of  the  City  of  David." 

The  Lower  Oihon,  Quarterly  Statement,  1884,  p.  249. — How  can  the 
Gihon  mentioned  in  2  Chronicles  xxxiii,  14,  be  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  when  the 
Gihon  is  distinctly  said  to  be  **  Gihon  in  the  t^achal  ? "  I  have  always 
understood  previously  that  this  passage  was  the  principal  proof  that  the 
VirgirCs  Fountain  was  to  be  identified  with  Oihon,  as  there  is  no  other 
spri'ng  in  the  Kidron  than  the  Virgin's  Fountain ;  and  no  other  N achat  in 
the  environs  of  Jerusalem  than  that  of  the  Kidron. 

En  Rogel  and  Oihon, — May  it  be  an  allowable  explanation  for  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  somewhat  conflicting  views  respecting  these  two,  to  suppose 
that "  Gihon  "  of  Hezekiah  is  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  while  the  "  Gihon  "  of 
Solomon's  anointing  is  equivalent  to  the  '*  En  Bogel "  of  Joshua,  and  is 
the  same  as  the  Pool  of  Siloam  f  Of  course  this  necessarily  supposes  the 
correctness  of  the  distinction  made  between  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
Gihon — a  matter  which  I  have  made  the  subject  of  a  previous  query,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  fuller  information. 

December  lOM,  1884.  H.  B.  S.  W. 
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THE  WATERS   OF  SHILOAH. 

In  Quarterly  Statement,  1 884,  p.  75, 1  put  forward  the  theory  that  these  waters 
flowed  along  an  aqueduct  on  the  east  side  of  Ophel  from  theYirgin's  Foun- 
tain to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon.  I  am  anxious  for  my  theory  to  be 
tested  (and  (?)  proved)  "by  excavation.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  well  to 
dispose  of  the  objections  raised  against  my  aqueduetin  the  last  two  numbers. 
Captain  Conder  seems  to  object — 

(1)  That  it  has  left  no  known  traces  of  its  existence.  As  the  same 
might  have  been  said  of  the  Moabite  Stone  before  1868,  and  the  Siloam 
Inscription  in  1879,  the  objection  has  obviously  no  weight.  Only  let  traces 
be  looked  for  where  they  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  then  no  doubt  they 
will  be  found. 

(2)  That  it  is  so  drawn  on  my  plan  that  it  apparently  joins  on  to 
an  existing  channel,  in  which  water  runs  the  opposite  way.  This 
objection,  I  consider,  was  answered  by  anticipation  in  the  three  queries 
placed  in  my  plan  against  this  part  of  the  aqueduct. 

Whether  the  aqueduct  within  the  Tyropoeon  ran  -qu  the  line  marked,  or 
on  another  line,  or  on  no  line  at  all,  does  not  reaWy  affect  my  theory  that 
there  used  to  be  an  aqueduct  on  the  east  side  of  Ophel  between  the 
Virgin's  Fount  and  Siloam. 

Professor  Sayce  offers  a  curious  objection.  He  says.  Sir  Charles  Warren 
failed  to  And  any  traces  of  it  in  his  galleries  (or  shafts)  on  Ophel,  but  he 
does  not  add  (as  he  rightly  might  have  done)  that  all  these  shafts,  except 
possibly  two,  were  north  of  the  point  whence  my  supposed  aqueduct  ran 
southwards,  and  that  the  two  exceptions  were  at  least  40  feet  higher  in  eleva- 
tion than  the  level  of  the  supposed  aqueduct.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  impossible  for  Sir  C.  Warren  to  discover  ttie  aqueduct ;  he  wrote 
to  me,  however,  in  November,  1883,  as  follows  : — ^**  I  think  it  quite  possible 
that  there  was  an  aqueduct  on  the  eafit  side  of  Ophel,  as  you  suggest.** 

To  sum  up — 

Professor  Sayce,  in  connecting  ttie  waters  of  Shiloah  with  the  Siloam 
Tunnel,  is  driven  to  attribute  the  latter  to  Solomon,  and  not  to  Hezekiah 
whom  Captain  Conder  and  others  (myself  amopg  the  number)  regard  as  its 
author. 

Captain  Conder,  by  rejecting  both  Professor  Sayce's  tunnel  and  my 
aqueduct,  has  the  waters  of  Shiloah  left  on  his  hands  mthout  any  xcater 
at  all.  For  water  flowing  down  the  Tyropceon  could  not  be  said  to  go 
softly,  and  waters  flowing  in  a  natural  channel  down  the  Kedron  could  not 
be  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  as  the  meaning  of  this  word  shows  that  they  ran 
through  an  aqueduct. 

Here  my  supposed  aqueduct  affords  a  happy  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  was  turned  into  well- 
irrigated  gardens  by  means  of  such  an  aqueduct,  centuries  before  the 
gigantic  undertaking  of  making  the  Siloam  Tunnel  was  ever  dreamt  of. 

October  27th,  1884.  W.  F.  Birch. 
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On  urging  a  Society  that  sends  its  maps  over  the  world  not  to  be  afraid, 
but  boldly  to  put  the  City  of  David  where  Nehemiah  places  it,  Le^  south 
of  the  Temple,  1  was  told  in  reply,  "  You  have  convinced  nobody.'*  This 
is  an  objection  that  has  often,  on  other  occasions^  been  urged  against  the 
truth. 

I  have  not  claimed  to  have  convinced  any  one^  but  stiU  some  have 
been  convinced.  Professor  Robertson  Smith  says  that  the  Ophel  site 
alone  **  does  justice  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament."  Professor 
Sayce  says^  *'  Mr.  Birch  seems  to  me  indubitably  right  in  holding  that 
the  City  of  David  stood  on  the  so-called  hill  of  Ophel"  {Qtuirterli/ 
Statement^  1884,  p.  80).  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  for  thirteen  yeai-s 
candidly  owned  that  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  places  the  City  of  David 
on  Ophel.  Captain  Conder,  after  five  years'  unyielding  opposition,  at 
length  admits  that  *^when  Ophel  came  to  be  inhabited,,  the  name  (City 
of  David)  may  be  supposed  to  have  included  Ophel "  (id.  242). 

My  theory,  then,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  off-hand  on  the  plea  that  no 
one  believes  it.  Yet  what  I  undertook  to  do  was  not  to  convince  my  oppo- 
nents, but  to  confute  their  arguments.  Two  widely  divergent  objections 
are  urged  against  me  in  the  July  and  October  numbers.  Captain  Conder 
credits  me  (p.  242)  with  '^  confining  ancient  Jerusalem  to  the  insignificant 
space  south  of  the  Temple,"  while  Professor  Sayce  thinks  I  endanger  my 
views,  by  supposing  thai  the  City  of  David  stretched  acrosa  a  deep  valley; — 
in  other  words,  the  former  thinks  that  I  make  Jerusalem  small,  and  the 
latter  that  I  make  the  City  of  David  large.  Strange  to  say,  the  fact  is,  I 
make  Jerusalem  lai-ger  and  the  City  of  David  smaller  than  does  either  of 
these  writers^  Want  of  due  circumspection  has  caused  the  one  to  strike 
on  Scylla,  and  the  other  to  fall  into  Charybdis.  Neither  can  point  to  a 
single  passage  of  mine  in  these  pages  in  support  of  the  theories  they  thus 
attribute  to  me. 

Further,  (1)  in  reply  to  Captain  Conder  I  must  remind  him  that  I  have 
already  pointed  out  (1884^  p.  81)  that  "  the  City  of  David  was  only  part  of 
Jerusalem^"  and  that  I  place  the  former  on  Ophel,  while  I  make  my 
Jerusalem  larger  than  his  (id,  81).  Thus,  "  confining  Jerusalem  to  Ophel " 
is  just  what  I  have  not  done. 

Again>  why  (2)  does  Pi-ofessor  Sayce  speak  of  my  "  supposing  the  City  of 
David  stretched  across  a  deep  valley  ?"  Where  have  I  supposed  it  ?  So 
far  from  doing  so,  1  have  consistently  for  six  years  repudiated  any  theory 
that  does  not  place  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  solely  on  Ophel  (so-called). 

My  Jerusalem  theory  i&  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Tyropoeon  Valley  was  part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  which  ran 
from  near  the  Jaffa  Gate  through  the  present  city  to  the  Kedron. 

2.  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  was  entirely  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
eastern  hill,  i.e.,  on  Ophel  (so-called). 

3.  The  sepulchres  of  David  were  in  this  same  part. 
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4.  The  "gutter**  (2  Sam.  v,  8)  by  which  Joab  gained  access  to  Zion, 
was  the  secret  pa»age  (connected  with  the  Virgin's  Fount)  discovered  by 
Sir  C.  Warren. 

5.  Araunah  betrayed  Zion  to  David  either  by  divulging  the  secret  of 
the  "gutter,*'  or  by  assisting  Jo^b  in  ascending  it. 

1  have  defied  any  one  to  upset  No.  2,  but  I  am  willing  to  extend  the 
challenge  to  the  other  points.  Accordingly,  when  Professor  Sayce  comes 
boldly  to  the  attack,  I  cannot  run  from  my  guns,  but  must  ruthlessly  mow 
down  his  objections  to  my  (not  Canon  Birch's)  theory  by  confuting  them. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  say  that  Professor  Sayce  agrees  with  me,  partially 
on  No.  1,  and  all  but  entirely  on  Nos.  2  and  3,  but  he  wholly  rejects  No.  4, 
and  consequently  No.  6,  though,  since  he  is  "quite  ready  to  believe  what- 
ever Josephus  may  say  provided  it  is  not  contradicted  by  external  or 
internal  evidence**  (p.  172),  I  anticipate  in  the  end  his  hearty  acceptance  of 
my  last  point. 

Professor  Sayce's  objections  to  No.  4  are  practically  three. 

(1)  He  urges  that  2  Samuel  v,  6-8,  has  to  do  with  the  capture  of  ttoo 
places,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  Zion,  the  Ci^  of  David,  to  which 
Joab  gained  access. 

(2)  That  Joab  could  not  have  got  up  the  shaft  found  by  Sir  C.  "Warren, 
since  in  Professor  Sayce*s  opinion  it  did  not  then  exists  being  of  later  date 
than  the  Siloam  TunneL 

(3)  That  the  Hebrew  word  for  "gutter**  means  a  waterfall,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  rock-cut  shaft  or  passage. 

To  make  the  matter  in  diBput-e  more  intelligible,  I  give  in  full  the 
passages  in  question  : — 

2  Samuel  v,  6.  "  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem  unto 
the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  spake  unto  David,  saying. 
Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in 
hither :  thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hither. 

7.  "  Nevertheless  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion  :  the  same  m  the 
City  of  David. 

8.  "  And  David  said  on  that  day,  Whosoever  getteth  up  to  the  gutter, 
and  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated  of 
David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chi^  and  captain.  Wherefore  they  said,  The 
blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house.** 

1  Chronicles  xi,  6;  states  :  "  And  David  said.  Whosoever  smiteth  the 
Jebusites  first  shall  be  chief  and  captain.  So  Joab  the  sou  of  Zeniiah 
went  first  up  and  was  chief.** 

To  prove  his  first  point.  Professor  Sayce  tries  to  make  a  short  cut,  by 
impressing  into  his  service  Hebrew  grammar.  He  protests  against  my 
describing  his  interpretation  of  two  places  being  ti^en  as  a  "popular 
error*'  (perhaps  mj popular  was  ill-chosen),  and  asserts  that  "  the  Hebrew 
tenses  admit  of  no  other  (interpretation) ;  we  have  waw  consecutitfum 
in  each  clause.  The  narrative  sets  before  us  a  sequence  of  events.  .  .  . 
David  captured  the  outpost  of  Zion,  and  after  this — but  on  the  same  day — 
he  promised  rewards  to  *  whosoever  getteth  up  to  the  gutter,*  &a' 
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My  contention  (p.  72)  was  that  in  verse  8  the  sense  would  be  made 
clearer  by  translating  "  And  David  said  "  by  "  For  David  said,"  &c.,  since 
this  verse  explains  how  David  succeeded  in  taking  Zion,  the  capture  of 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse. 

The  question  is,  Must  the  words  translated  '*  And  David  said  "  mean 
"  And  after  this  (the  previously  mentioned  e^ent)  David  said,'*  or  may  they 
not  mean  *'  For  David  said,"  and,  if  so,  does  not  this  rendering  agree  better 
with  the  rest  of  the  passage  ? 

A  disputed  point  of  grammar  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  competent 
Hebrew  scholar.  J  extract  the  following  from  a  full  explanation  of 
the  question,  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Professor  Theodores  : — 

"The  verbal  form  called  'future'  (Hebrew  T^jiy  ^X  ^^®  older  gram- 
marians), is  variously  named  in  the  modem  grammars  as  imperfect,  aorist, 
fiens,  &C.  .  .  .  The  letter  •)  prefixed  to  the  '  future,'  generally  provided 
with  the  vowel  Pathach  (.)  and  followed  by  a  dot  called  '  strong  D^esh '  in 
the  initial  letter  of  the  verb,  has  the  property  of  changing  the  verb  from 
the  future  to  the  past,  whence  the  Hebrew  grammarians  named  it  *the 
vaw  conversive.'  Modem  grammarians  have  invented  for  it  different 
names,  consecutive^  voluntative,  relative,  &c.  The  interpretation  of  the 
prefix  *)  varies  between  and,  now,  for,  but,  stilly  nevertheless,  then,  inasmuch 
as,  namely,  consequently^  and  probably  still  more  particles,  either  temporal 
or  logical 

"  It  is  not  tme  that  1  before  a  verb  in  the  future  must  be  interpreted 
to  mean  'afterwards'  (Sayce,  p.  174).  Examples  are  numerous.  .  .  . 
Thus  in  Genesis  xxxvii,  6,  we  read  (A.V.),  *And  Josephus  dreamed  a 
dream,  and  he  told  it  his  brethren,  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more.' " 

Here  follows  verse  6 :  "And  he  said  [future  with  1]  unto  them.  Hear,  I 
pray  you,  this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed."  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to 
render  the  beginning  of  verse  6,  viz.,  "ITDb^*^  (wayyOmer),  "  Afterwards  he 
said  unto  them?"  Joseph  did  not  tell  his  dream  in  consequence  of  his 
brothers'  hatred ;  but  his  brethren  hated  Joseph  in  consequence  of  his 
communication  about  dreaming.  In  point  of  time,  verse  6,  commencing 
with  **  And  he  said,"  is  anterior  to  the  words  "  and  they  hated  him  yet  the 
more  "  in  verse  5.  Again,  in  Exodus  xl,  17,  we  are  informed  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up. 

The  next  verse,  the  18th,  reads,  "And  Moses  reared  up  [future  with  1]  the 
tabernacle,  &c."   Can  1  here  mean  "  afterwards  ?"    What !  after  the  rearing 

up  of  the  tabernacle,  Moses  reared  up  the  tabernacle  ! 

Professor  Theodores  adds  this  translation  : — (6)  "  Then  marched  the  king 
and  his  men  towards  Jerusalem  against  the  Jebusite  inhabiting  the  land, 
and  he  said  to  David  thus.  Thou  wilt  not  enter  here,  except  thou  set  aside 
the  blind  and  the  lame,  meaning :  David  shall  not  enter  here !  (7) 
Nevertheless,  David  conquered  the  fortification  *  Zion,'  which  is  *  the  City 
of  David.     (8)  For  David  proclaimed  on  that  day.  He  that  smites  the 
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Jebusite,  reaching  so  far  as  the  aqaeduct,  along  with  the  lame  and  along 
with  the  blind,  those  hated  by  the  soul  of  David  .  .  .  [The  Scripture 
is  here  elliptical,  not  stating  what  should  be  done  to  him,  but  the  want  is 
supplied  in  1  Chronicles  xi,  6],  because  the  lame  and  the  blind,  even  they 
say  he  shall  not  enter  within.  (9)  Thus  David  settled  in  the  fort  and 
called  it  the  City  of  David.  And  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  and 
inward."  Professor  Theodores  further  adds : — "  In  the  Hebrew  commentary, 
called  Biur,  on  the  translation  called  Mendelssohn's,  the  following  opinions 
are  stated  : — Verse  7.  *  And  David  conquered.'  This  *  And '  is  adversative 
and  means  huty  nevertheless.  Verse  8.  *  And  David  said.'  In  the  preceding 
verse  (7)  the  text  states  in  a  geTieral  way  that  David  overpowered  the 
stronghold,  but  now  in  (8)  tht  partumlars  are  stated  how  the  eonquest  was 
effected." 

Thus  it  is  amply  shown  that  the  grammar  does  not  prove  that 
two  places  were  taken  in  2.  Samuel  v ;  1  Chronicles  xi.  If  I  may  add 
a  word  of  my  own,  I  would  say  there  would  be  an  unaccountable  kicuna 
in  the  sacred  narrative  if  two  places  had  been  taken,  since  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  second  capture.  The  passages  give  a  complete 
story  of  one  place  being  taken,  stating  the  faet  of  its  capture,  that  a 
reward  had  been  offered  for  its  capture,  and  the  name  q£  the  successful 
herot 

The  A.V.  is  right  in  the  heading  of  1  Chronicles  xi :  "He  winneth  the 
castle  of  Zion  from  the  Jebusites  by  Joab's  valour,"  and  so  far  I  was 
wrong  in.  describing  Professor  Sayce's  interpretation  as  a  popular  error. 
Thus  I  conclude  that  it  wcbs  the  fort  (of)  Zion  to  which  Joab  gained  access. 

But,  secondly.  Professor  Sayce  says  (175) :  "  The  careful  workmanship  of 
these  passages,  the  niches  for  lan^ — a  Grseco-Roman  invention — the  iron 
ring,  and  the  fact  that  the  lower  conduit  (discovered  by  Sir  C.  Warren)  led 
into  the  winding  Siloam  Tunnel,  all  go  to  show  that  this  lower  conduit 
was  later  in  age  than  the  Siloam  one." 

a.  Niches  for  lamps, — In  his  account  of  the  Siloam  Tunnel  (1 881,  p.  142) 
Professor  Sayce  mentions  a  niche  opposite  the  inscription,  and  admits  the 
reasonable  suggestion  that  it  was  for  the  lamp  of  the  workman  that  cut 
the  letters.  Was  the  inscription  therefore  (and  the  tunnel  as  well)  a 
GrsBco-Roman  invention?  I  will  not,  however,  press  the  point.  If 
Professor  Sayce  will  refer  to  Colonel  Warren's  account  of  the  passage,  he 
will,  I  think,  find  no  mention  whatever  of  "  niches  for  lamps,"  but  only 
of  piles  of  loose  stones  (Letters,  p.  39  ;  Memoirs,  Jerusalem,  p.  3t>7),  an 
invention  dating  as  far  back  as  Jegar — sahadiitha. 

b.  "  The  iron  ring.^^ — My  initials  and  H.B.  are  smoked  beyond  the 
broad  arrow  in  a  low  passage  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,  but  the  antiquity 
of  the  cave  is  not  consequently  reduced.  The  ring  nmst  have  been  added 
after  the  passage  was  made,  but  how  long  after  no  one  knows,  and  there- 
fore the  ir(m  age  proves  nothing. 

c.  The  lower  conduit^  <&c, — It  would,  however,  be  quite  as  correct  (more 
correct  I  believe)  to  say  "  the  Siloam  Tunnel  led  into  the  conduit"  Colonel 
Warren's  professional  opinion  (Letters,  p.  40)  on  discovering  the  p.'tssage,  was 
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as  follows : — **  The  fact  of  the  newly  found  aqueduct  being  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  first  50  feet  of  the  old  one,  gives  the  idea  that  this  may 
originally  have  been  the  means  of  providing  Ophel  with  water,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  duct  to  the  present  Pool  of  Siloam  may  have  been 
^n  afterthought 

He  also  holds  to  the  same  opinion  in  '' Underground  Jerusalem'^ 
(p.  333).    Thus  Professor  Sayce's  second  objection  fail& 

His  third  objection  I  propose,  if  time  permit,  to  answer  fully  when  I 
have  exposed  in  detail  the  fallacies  of  the  arguments  urged  for  placing 
the  City  of  David  in  any  other  position  than  on  Ophel  (so-called).  It 
will  suffice  now  to  say  that  the  evidence  proving  that  the  gutter  was  an 
aqueduct,  and  that  Araunah  betrayed  Zion,  is  given  in  Quarterly  Statement^ 
1878,  p.  184;  1879,  p.  104. 

W.  F*  BiEca. 


THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 


Permit  me  to  reply  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Baker  Gd-eene,  as  given  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration^ 
Fund,  and  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the 
Morning  Pott  of  the  22nd  October,  regarding  the  identity  of  Mount  Hor 
with  Mount  SinaL  I  regret  not  having  seen  Mr.  Gbreene's  book,  but  as 
his  views  are  very  fully  set  forth  in.  the  Quarterly  Statement  I  will  deal 
with  a  few  points  on  which  he  lays  stress  in  that  publication  ;  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  crucial  tests,  that  his  views  are 
altogether  untenable. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  this  is  pre-eminently  a  question 
which  requires  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  countries  referred  to ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Baker  Greene's  statement  that,  like  the 
venerable  Dr.  Beke,  he  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East  in  order 
to  verify  his  views  by  personal  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
may  remind  the  reader  that  the  identification  of  Mount  Sinai  (Jebel 
Mtlsa)  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petrsea  with  the  '^  Mount  of  the  Law  " 
has  been  maintained  by  eminent  men  who  have  personally  examined  the 
district,  such  as  Dr.  Bobinson,  Burkhardt,  the  late  Professor  Palmer^  and 
CoL  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai. 
After  this  consensus  of  opinion  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Baker  Greene  asserts  that  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
the  Israelites  fc^owed  the  old  caravan  road  across  the  Tlh  tableland 
to  Akabah,  which  he  identifies  with  Elim,  where  there  were  'Hwelve 
wells  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees''  (Exod.  xv,  27).  As  Elim 
merely  means  **a  grove  of  palms,''  the  name  might  doubtless  have 
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been  applied  to  Akabah,  or  to  several  other  spots  where  groves  of 
palms  happened  to  grow ;  so  that  little  value  can  be  attached  to  this 
point  of  identification. 

But  taking  the  sacred  narrative  as  it  stands,  let  us  see  how  it  fits  in 
with  Mr.  Greene's  views.  The  Israelites  are  stated  to  have  gone  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  have  found  no  water  (verse  22).  Mr.  Greene 
then  draws  the  probable  inference  that  on  the  fourth  day  they  found 
water,  and  he  identifies  the  spot  where  the  water  was  found  with  Kala'at 
Nakhl,  which  is  situated  about  half-way  between  Suez  and  Akabah  on 
the  caravan  road,  and  is  considered  a  fourth  day's  stage  for  caravans. 
Of  this  place  Professor  Palmer  says : — "The  cotintry  is  nearly  waterless, 
except  a  few  springs,  situated  in  tiie  larger  w&dies ;  but  even  here  water 
can  only  be  obtained  by  scraping  small  holes  in  the  ground  and  baling  it 
out  with  the  hand.  All  that  is  obtained  by  the  process  \b  a  yellowish 
solution,  which  baffles  all  attempts  at  filtering  "  ("  Desert  of  the  Exodus,** 
p.  287).  Such  was  the  water  with  which,  according  to  Mr.  Baker 
Greene's  views,  the  thousands  of  Israel,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
were  fain  to  slake  their  thirst  after  a  march  of  three  days  under  a 
broiling  sun,  and  over  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  forbidding  tracts 
in  that  part  of  the  world  ! 

But,  even  supposing  the  water  to  have  been  at  that  period  more 
plentiful,  another  question  remains  to  be  answered  :  Has  Mr.  Baker 
Greene  ascertained  the  distance  from  Suez  to  Nakhl,  which  was  reached, 
as  he  supposes,  on  the  fourth  day  ?  If  he  will  measure  the  distance  on  a 
good  map  he  will  find  that  it  is  about  seventy  English  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  in  addition  the  march  involves  the  ascent  of  the  ridge  of  Jebel 
er  Rfthah  of  about  2,000  feet  To  suppose  that  the  Israelitish  host, 
consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  together  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  could  have  marched  seventy  miles  and  crossed  a  ridge  of  2,000  feet 
in  three  days  is  a  demand  on  our  credulity  which  he  can  scarcely  hope  to 
be  granted.  That  it  can  be  done  on  camels  or  horses  is  doubtless  true ; 
but  to  accomplish  the  journey  on  foot  would  tax  the  powers  of  a  skilled 
pedestrian,  and  would  be  impossible  for  women  and  children. 

Having  disposed  of  this  point,  which  lies  at  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Baker 
Greene's  argument,  I  will  take  up  another.  It  is  stated  that  the  Israelites 
on  reaching  Elim  found  twelve  wells,  and  that  they  "  encamped  there  by 
the  waters,"  evidently  referring  to  the  waters  of  the  wells  ;  but  surely,  if 
Elim  means  Akabah,  as  Mr.  Greene  supposes,  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  some  reference  to  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  (or  Gulf  of  Akabah)  as 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camping  ground. 

But  another  objection  to  Mr.  Greene's  views  meets  us  at  the 
commencement  of  Exodus  xvi,  where  it  is  stated  that  on  leaving  Elim 
the  Israelites  "took  their  journey  and  came  unto  the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai."  In  his  statement  Mr.  Greene 
seems  to  make  a  confusion  between  the  "wilderness  of  Sin"  and  the 
"wilderness  of  Zin,"  which  latter  lay  along  the  Arabah,  and  probably 
included  Elim  and  Akabah.    The  wilderness  of  Sin,  according  to  the  best 
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authorities,  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsola.  In  any  case  the 
two  names  refer  to  two  different  districts.  That  spelt  with  samech 
being  referred  to  in  Exodus  xvi  and  xvii ;  that  spelt  with  tsdde  in 
Deuteronomy  zxxii,  57;  Numbers  xiii,  21 ;  xxvii,  14;  and  Joshua  xv,  3, 
these  being  connected  with  Kadesh-Bamea.' 

In  reference  to  the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  he  places  Mount  Sinai  in  **  Arabia."  The  term  was 
doubtless  used  by  the  Apostle  in  a  general  sense  to  include  the  vast 
region  of  desert-land  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  Judsea.  Mr.  Greene 
himself  sees  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  Mount  Hor 
should  be  associated  with  the  lesser  event  of  the  death  of  Aaron 
rather  than  with  those  stupendous  manifestations  of  Divine  power  which 
were  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

Again,  if  Elim  be  Akabah,  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Numbers  xxxiii,  10,  that  the  Israelites  **  removed  from  Elim  and 
encamped  by  the  Bed  Sea,''  inasmuch  as  Akabah  is  actually  by  the  Ked 
Sea?  Other  difficulties  might  be  cited,  but  the  above  are  probably 
sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Baker  Greene's  identification  cannot  be 
admitted. 

Nor  can  I  admit  that  Kadesh-Bamea  is  Petra.  From  personal 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of  the  mountain  pass  leading  from  the 
Arabah  Vallfiy  to  Petra,  I  may  safely  affirm  that  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  the  Children  of  Israel  when  on  their  way  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

Edwa&d  Hull. 
DMm,  November  18,  1884. 


IL 

Professor  Hull  having  been  good  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal  a 
proof-sheet  of  his  objections  to  my  view  of  the  Exodus,  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  them  forthwith.  Negatively  it 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that,  with  this  exception,  no  one  of  the 
many  members  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  challenged  the 
soundness  of  my  arguments. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  knowing 
how  to  deal  with  Professor  Hull's  criticisms.  I  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  he  has  not  read  my  book  before  entering  the  lists,  but  not  having  done 
so,  I  think  I  may  justly  complain  that  he  should  have  assumed  that  I  did 
not  take  the  trouble  of  studying  with  ordinary  attention  the  subject 
of  which  I  treated.  He  tells  me  how  to  ascertain  the  distance  from 
Suez  to  Nakhl ;  quotes  Professor  Palmer  as  to  the  waterless  character 
of  the  country  around  the  last-named  place  ;*  he  attributes  to  me  "a 

*  The  Rev.  Dp.  Stubbs,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  kindly  verified  the 
originals  for  me. 

^  Kalaat  el  Nakhl,  with  its  fort  and  wells,  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
and  described  by  traveUers  for  centuries  past.    See  Thevenot's  account,  quoted 
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confusiou ''  between  the  wildemesBeB  of  Sin  and  Zin  ;  he  gravely  informs 
the  readers  of  the  (^arterly  Statement  that  the  initial  letters  of  these 
words  are  different,  and  with  equal  gravity  adds  in  a  footnote  that  my 
respected  friend  Dr.  Stubbs  has  verified  the  fact  by  reference  to  those 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  version  where  the  names  occur.  He  somewhat 
authoritatively  asserts  that  personal  ob6ei*vation  of  the  country  is  pre- 
eminently required  for  the  settlement  of  the  points  in  issue,  and,  with 
what  most  persons  will  be  inclined  to  think  singular  infelicity,  refers 
to  the  late  Dr.  Beke's  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  true  Mount  Sinai, 
l^inally,  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  a  number  of  persons  as  to  the 
identity  oi  Jebel  ^(isa  with  Mount  Sinai,*  and  airily  adds  that  after 
this  consensus  of  opinion  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  said.  To  measure  small  things  by  great,  I  may 
remind  the  Professor  that  there  was  a  still  greater  consensus  of  opinion 
against  Galileo  when  he  maintained  that  the  earth  moved,  and  against 
the  first  geologists  who  ventured  to  deny  that  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  effected  in  six  solar  days. 

And  now  to  deal  with  Professor  Hull's  objections  in  detail : — 
He  says  that  little  value  can  be  attached  to  the  identification  of  Elim 
with  Akabah  because  of  the  presence  of  palm>trees  at  the  last-named 
place.  I  would  go  farther,  and  say  no  value  whatever  could  be  attached 
to  such  a  groimd  of  identification  taken  per  se.  But  if  he  will  turn  to  my 
contribution  to  the  last  Quarterly  Statement  he  will  find  that  I  wrote,  **  I 
cannot  give  here  in  detail  the  many  reasons,  Scriptural,  philological,, 
historical,  and  geocrraphical,  for  my  identification  of  Uie  Elim  of  Exodus 
XV,  27,  with  the  Elath  of  Dent  ii,  8,  and  1  Kings  ix,  26,''  and  the  modem 

by  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  14.  He  crossed  the  desert  from  Suez  to  Akabah  in 
1658,  the  journey  occupying  six  days,  of  which  sixty-seven  hours  were  spent  in 
travelllDg,  which  closely  corresponds  with  the  estimated  time  in  the  "  Tabula 
Peutingeriana"  (sixty-eight  hours).  See  also  Dr.  Shaw,  "  Travels  in  Barbary 
and  the  Levant,"  1721,  p.  477  ;  Dr.  Pooocke,  Bishop  of  Meath,  "  Description  of 
the  East,"  1743,  i,  263.  Nakhl  is  the  half-way  house  on  what  Captain  Burton 
describes  as  the  oldest  route  in  the  world,  and  it  has  never  been  surveyed. 

^  It  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Burokhardt  identi- 
fied Jebel  Serbal,  a  mountain  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Jebel  Miisa,  with 
Sinai,  an  opinion  shared  by  Lepsius  and  others.  Captain  Burton  thus  pithily 
sums  up  the  respective  claims  of  the  various  mountains  in  the  peninsula  to  be 
"the  true  Sinai : " — "It  is  evident  that  Jebel  Serbal  dates  only  from  the  early 
days  of  Coptic  Christianity;  that  Jebel  MAsa,  its  Greek  rival,  rose  after  the  visions 
of  Helena  in  the  fourth  century ;  whilst  the  building  of  the  convent  by  Justinian 
belongs  to  a.d.  527.  Ras  Sufsaveh,  its  rival  to  the  north,  is  an  affair  of  yester- 
day, and  may  be  called  the  invention  of  Bobinson ;  and  Jebel  Eaterina,  to  the 
south,  is  the  property  of  Eilppell."  ("Midian  Revisited,"  i,  237.)  I  have  the 
best  reason  for  knowing  that  Professor  Palmer  had  accepted  my  views  of  the 
Route  of  the  Exodus  before  he  left  England  in  1882,  and  that  he  would 
probably  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  avowing  his  change  of  opinion  had 
he  returned. 
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Akabah.  I  cannot  be  expected  to  sammaiise  the  contents  of  an  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pagee. 

Professor  Hull  urges  the  impossibility  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  finding  a  supply  of  water  at  Nakhl,  and  the  im> 
probability  of  their  making  the  journey  from  Suez  to  that  place  in  three  or 
four  days.  Unfortunately  for  his  inference  he  proves  too  much.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  desert  of  the  Tth,  where  they  are  said  to  have  wandere<l 
for  forty  years,  where  water  could  have  been  obtained  for  such  a  multi- 
tude. It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  released  captives,  including  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  numbered  between  two  and  three  millions. 
If  such  was  the  case,  and  they  had  formed  a  column  ten  abreast, 
allowing  only  a  yard  depth  for  each  rank,  the  caravan,  exclusive  of 
flocks  and  herds,  would  have  reached  from  Suez  to  Akabah.  I  believe 
that  the  released  captives  were  not  in  such  excessive  niunbers  as  to 
pi*eclude  the  possibility  of  their  doing  what  is  annually  done  by  the 
Egyptian  Haj,  namely,  crossing  the  desert  to  Akabah  in  about  a  week's 
time.  Professor  Hull  says  that  from  his  personal  experience  of  the 
difiiculties  of  the  mountain  pass  leading  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra,  he 
can  safely  afiirm  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  the  Children  of 
Israel  on  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land.  This  objection,  like  the 
preceding  one,  rests,  I  presume,  on  their  supposed  numbere.  But  let  us 
glance  at  certain  admitted  historical  facts.  At  some  period  of  their 
joumeyings  the  Israelites  were  beyond  all  question  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  W&dy  Arabah.  They  desired  to  pass  through  Edom,  which 
throughout  is  a  very  mountainous  region,  in  order  to  reach  Moab  and 
the  Trans-Jordanic  cx)untry  to  the  north.  The  Edomitee  refused  per- 
mission, and  "  came  out  against  Israel  with  much  people  and  a  strong 
hand"  (Numb,  xx,  20,  21),  "wherefore  Israel  turned  away  from  him." 
But  where  did  Israel  turn?  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  on 
quitting  Mount  Hor,  the  Israelites  descended  the  Arabah  "  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,"  by  which  is  here  meant  beyond  all  dispute  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah  (Deut.  ii),  and,  passing  Ezion  Gaber  and  Elatb,  "  compassed 
Mount  Seir,"  that  is,  Edom,  and  following  the  east  "coast"  of  that 
country  pursued  a  northerly  direction  to  Moab.  About  this  portion 
of  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  there  never  has  been  any 
question.  But  the  reason  they  took  this  circuitous  course  was  because 
they  were  rfot  enabled  to  pass  through  Edom,  and  this  inability  de- 
pended not  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country,  but  on  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Edomites.  But  the  difficulties  of  this  })articular 
pass  by  which  Professor  Hull  proceeded  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra 
would  have  been  equalled  if  not  exceeded  by  those  of  the  other  "  w&dies  " 
debouching  from  the  Idumean  range  into  the  Arabah.  So  that  we  must 
either  reject  as  unhistorical  the  statement  that  the  Israelites  would  have 
crossed  Edom  from  the  Arabah  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  do  so,  or 
admit  Uiat  those  physical  difficulties  on  which  Professor  HuU  lays  such 
stress  would  not  have  been  insuperable. 

Professor  Hull  says  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  St.  Paul's  placing 
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Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia.  ''  The  term  wss  doubtless  used  by  tbe  Apostle 
in  a  general  sense  to  include  the  vast^  region  of  desert  land  lying  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Judaea.''  But  this  is  begging  the  whole  question. 
There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  St  Paul  ever  thought  or  heard  of 
the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula.  I  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  no  human  being  ever  dreamt  of  extending  Arabia  west  of  the 
Arabah  until  Ptolemy,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  introduced 
what  he  called  Arabia  Petrsea,  an  innovation  which  was  never  sanctioned 
or  recognised  by  the  Arabian  geographers.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  St.  Paul,  being  a  highly  educated  man,  knew  what  he 
was  writing  about,  and  when  he  referred  to  Arabia  meant  the  country 
which  was  so  designated  by  his  contemporaries.  For  the  ezphnation  of 
the  curious  fact  that  the  association  of  Mount  Hor  with  Aaron's  death 
should  have  apparently  survived  those  arising  from  the  tradition  of  the 
law  I  must  refer  to  the  "Hebrew  Migration."  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  wherever  situated.  Mount  Sinai  fell  into  oblivion  among  the 
Jews.  No  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it,  and  its  exact  site  was  certainly 
unknown  to  Josephus,  or  he  would  have  fixed  its  locality  by  its  proximity 
to  some  well-known  place. 

The  "confusion"  which  Professor  Hull  attributes  to  me  respecting 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  and  Zin  supplies  an  opportunity,  of  which  I  may  be 
permitted  to  avail  myself,  not  only  of  satisfying  the  Professor  that  he  has 
done  me  an  injustice,  but  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Qtuirterly  StcUemervt  some  interesting  facts  respecting  Sin  and  Zin  which 
will,  I  believe,  lead  them  to  share  my  opinion  that  they  were  identical. 

The  wilderness  of  Sin  was  between  £lim  and  Sinai  (Exod.  xvi,  1),  and  in 
Exodus  xvii  we  have  mention  made  of  two  very  remarkable  incidents  which 
must  have  happened  in,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  that  wilder 
ness,  namely,  the  smiting  of  the  rock  with  the  production  of  water,  and  the 
l^attle  with  the  Amalekites.  Let  us  briefly  consider  all  that  is  told  us 
respecting  these  two  incidents. 

According  to  the  account  in  Exodus  xvii,  the  Israelites  murmured 
through  want  of  water,  and  obtained  the  miraculous  supply  from  the  rock 
in  Horeb,  the  place  bearing  the  name  "  Massah  and  Meribah,  because  of 
the  chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  they  tempted  the  Lord." 
We  have,  however,  another  account  of  this  miracle  in  Numbers  xx.  It  is 
there  stated  that  "then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole 
congregation,  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  first  month,  and  the  people 
abode  in  Kadesh,  and  Miriam  died  there."  Whilst  in  this  place  "there  was 
no  water  for  the  congregation."  The  people  rebelled,  and  Moses,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  smote  the  rock,  and  the  water  came  forth  abundantly. 
"  This  is  the  water  of  Meribah,  because  the  children  of  Israel  strove  with 
the  Lord,  and  He  was  sanctified  in  them." 

Now  no  one  will  seriously  contend  that  there  were  two  distinct  miracles, 
performed  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  at  an  interval  of  nearly 
forty  years,  in  places  widely  apart,  and  that  the  water  produced  bore  in 
both  cases  the  name  "  Meribah."    But  all  doubt  on  the  matter  is  removed 
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by  referring  to  the  language  which  was  addressed  by  the  discontented 
Israelites  to  their  leaders.  They  demanded  why  they  had  been  brought 
into  the  wilderness  with  their  cattle  to  die,  and  asked  "  wherefore  have  ye 
made  us  to  come  out  of  Egypt  to  bring  us  into  this  evil  place  ?  it  is  no 
place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates,  neither  is  there 
any  water  to  drink."  This  language  was  appropriate  if  used  by  people 
who  had  only  recently  quitted  Egypt,  and  who  **  in  the  first  month ''  (Numb. 
XX,  1)  after  their  departure  had  arrived  in  a  region  where  they  were 
forced  to  submit  to  great  privations  ;  but  it  is  hopelessly  unintelligible  as 
coming  from  people  who  had  been  tliirty-nine  years  straying  about  in  the 
wilderness,  the  generation  which  Lad  quitted  Egypt  having  by  that 
time  almost  entirely  died  out 

The  second  incident  recorded  in  Exodus  xvii  is  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites,  and  if  the  accepted  view  that  the  wilderness  of  Sin  was  in  the 
south-west  region  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  this  must  have  been  fought 
close  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  negative  and  the  positive  evidence  against 
such  an  assumption  are,  however,  overwhelming.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
steles  at  Sarbut  el  Khadem,  which  is  close  to  the  route  which  must  have 
been  followed  by  the  Israelites  if  they  entered  the  peninsula,  prove  that 
the  mines  in  that  neighbourhood  were  worked  by  the  Egyptians  for 
centuries  before  the  Exodus  took  place,  and  for  long  afterwards.*  If, 
however,  this  particular  region  was  occupied  by  Egyptians  when  Moses 
led  the  captives  away,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  he  would 
have  entered  a  place  occupied  by  his  enemies,  and  still  more  so  that  the 
circumstance  of  having  done  so  should  have  been  unnoticed  in  the  Biblical 
records.  But  by  what  possible  train  of  reasoning  can  the  presence  there  of 
the  Amalekites  be  accounted  for  ?  Who  were  the  Amalekites  1  Amalek 
was  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Edom  (Gren.  xxxvi,  12). 
The  Edomites  and  the  Amalekites  were  frequently  treated  as  identical.  It 
was  the  Amalekites  who  barred  the  progress  of  the  Israelites  when  on 
their  way  to  the  Land  of  Promise  (Numb,  xiii,  29^  within  a  few  months 
after  this  supposed  battle  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  But  we  have  a 
specific  account  of  a  battle  between  the  Israelities  and  the  Amalekites,  in 
which,  however,  the  latter  were  victorious,  and  the  scene  of  the  engagement 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  near  Eiidesh  (Numb,  xiv),  the  same  incident 
being  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy  i,  and  it  was  this  reverse  which  led  to 
the  return  of  the  Israelites  down  the  Arabah  to  Elath,  and  their  subse- 
quent journey  by  the  east  of  Edom  to  Moab. 

It  is  therefore  simply  inconceivable  that  the  Amalekites,  who  beyond 
all  question  were  Edomites,  should  have  been  found  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  in  Egyptian  territory,  and  then  actually  occupied  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  they  should,  without  any  imaginable  reason,  have  given  battle 
there  to  the  Israelites.  In  the  battle  recorded  in  Exodus  xvii  the  Israelites 
were  victorious,  while  in  that  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiv  and  Deut.  i 
they  were  vanquished.      There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these 

»  "  Heb.  Mig./'  p.  174. 
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engagements  were  consequent  on  the  eflPorts  made  by  the  Israelites  to  pass 
through  Edom,  and  were  fought  in  the  same  region 

It  is  worthwhile  to  ascertain  what  opinion  a  Jew  living  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era  entertained  respecting  the  locality  where  the 
first  battle  with  the  Amalekites  was  fought.  Josephus,  in  his  pharaphrase 
of  this  portion  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  states  that  a  coalition  was  formed 
against  the  Hebrews,  and  that  *'  those  who  induced  the  rest  to  do  so  were 
such  as  inhabited  Gk)bolitis  and  Petra  :  they  were  called  Amalekites  ** 
("  Ant,"  iii,  2).  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  Jewish  historian,  this  battle  was  fought  in  Edom,  and  that  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  was  wholly  absent  from  his  mind.  He  certainly  had 
no  opportunity  of  consulting  those  great  modem  authorities  which  place 
Mount  Sinai  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah. 

Whilst  the  Israelites  were  still  between  Elim  and  Sinai  they  met  with 
the  Kenites  and  coricluded  a  league  with  them  (Exod.  xviii).  But  the  same 
insuperable  objection  to  the  transportation  of  the  Amalekites  to  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  applies  to  placing  the  Kenites  in  the  same  region. 
This  latter  people,  though  distinct  from  the  Amalekites,  occupied  with  them 
the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Arabah.  They  are  positively  referred  to 
by  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  7)  ;  they  aided  Judah  in  the  invasion  of  Southern 
Palestine- (J udg.  i,  16) ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  Saul's  campaign  against  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv),  which  beyond  all  question  was  fought  in  the 
region  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Kenites  at  the  request  of  the  king 
separated  themselves  from  the  Amalekites.  What  imaginable  reason  could 
Jethro,  who  was  the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe,  have  had  for  taking  his  people 
for  a  flying  visit  to  the  so-called  Sinaitic  mountains  ] 

It  will  doubtless  be  urged  that  my  identification  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  with  that  of  Zin  is  irreconcilable  with  the  "  Itinerary  "  (Numb,  xxxiii), 
in  which  they  are  apparently  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  placed 
very  far  apart.  My  reply  is,  that  the  result  of  a  critical  collation  of  the 
Itinerary  with  the  narrative  of  the  principal  events  which  marked  the 
journeying  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land  shows  that 
the  former  is  a  production  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  was  probably  com- 
piled either  during  or  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
It  is  observable  that  the  Itinerary  tells  us  no  new  facts,  though  it  furnishes 
names  of  places  of  which  there  is  no  mention  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  give  here  an  exhaustive  analysis  in  support  of  the 
inference  of  the  comparatively  late  date  of  this  composition,  but  one  or 
two  points  may  be  noticed  pertinent  to  the  present  matter.  In  the 
Itinerary  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  Kibroth-hattaavah 
(which  we  know  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  Exod.  xvi)  to  Hazeroth,  and 
thence  to  a  number  of  places  of  which  we  have  no  mention  elsewhere. 
But  we  learn  from  another  source  that  on  removing  from  Hazeroth  the 
Israelites  "pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran''  (Numb,  xii,  16),  which  is 
identified  with  that  of  Zin,  from  which  the  spies  were  sent  forth.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  if  according  to  the  Itinerary  the  Israelites  proceeded 
from  Kibroth-hattaavah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  to  Hazeroth  which  was 
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the  uext  station  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  or  of  Zin,  the  deserts  of  Sin 
and  Zin  must  have  been  contiguous,  or  were  identical  if  the  journey  from 
Hazeroth  to  Zin  marks  the  return  to  Elath  at  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of 
Akabah.  As,  however,  the  spies  "  searched  the  land  from  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  unto  Rehob,"  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  was  close  by,  if  not 
identical  with,  that  of  Zin,  and  which  lay  between  £lim  and  Sinai, 
could  not  have  been  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  I  may  add  that  one  of 
the  curious  residts  of  taking  the  statements  in  the  Itinerary  in  their 
received  sense  is  that,  as  the  Israelites  did  not  reach  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  until  immediately  before  the  death  of  Aaron,  the  spies  who  set  out 
from  thence  could  not  have  undertaken  their  mission  until  nearly  forty 
years  after  the  departure  from  Egypt  But  the  forty  years'  delay  in  the 
wilderness  was  declared  to  have  been  the  punishment  for  the  disobedience 
of  the  Israelites  on  the  return  of  the  spies  (Numb.  xiv). 

There  are  many  who  regard  the  Pentateuch  as  a  continuous  narrative 
from  the  beginning  of  Grenesis  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  and  who  make 
it  an  article  of  faith  to  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Moses.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  do  so,  or  why  they  consider  it  as  incompatible  with 
inspiration  to  admit  that  it  may  be  the  work  of  many  hands.  The 
Gospels  do  not  speak  with  diminished  authority  because  they  are  the 
productions  of  four  different  evangelists.  On  the  contrary,  the  confirmation 
they  respectively  afford  of  the  facts  they  record  furnishes  more  conclusive 
proof  of  the  sacred  narrative  than  if  the  story  had  been  told  by  only  a 
single  witness.  And  so  it  is  with  the  various  distinct  records  which  have 
been  welded  together  in  the  Pentateuch,  By  their  substantial  agreement 
in  the  main,  no  less  than  by  their  differences  in  details,  in  forms  of 
expression,  and  in  dialect,  they  give  us,  by  what  are  termed  "  undesigned 
coincidences,'*  the  most  absolute  proof  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  this 
great  movement  of  liberated  Hebrews  from  Eg3rpt  to  Palestine  which  was 
destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  human  race.  Carefully 
preserved  by  the  different  nations  of  which  Trans-Jordanic  and  Cis- Jordanic 
Israel  and  Jud^  were  composed,  they  were  subsequently  collected  and 
presented  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  them.  The  Moimt  of  God 
was  to  some  known  as  Horeb,  to  others  as  Sinai,  and  probably  to  all  as  the 
Har-ha-har^  the  Mount  of  Mounts.  The  Elim  of  the  records  of  one 
section  is  the  Elath  of  another,  as  the  Hazarim  of  the  one  is  the  Hazerotli 
of  the  other,  and  in  like  manner  the  wilderness  which  by  some  was  kept 
in  their  memories  as  that  of  Sin,  was  referred  to  by  others  as  that  of  Zin.* 
These  are,  however,  differences  which,  if  viewed  in  a  proper  light,  only 
serve  the  more  conclusively  to  convince  us  of  ^the  authentici^  and  the 
antiquity  of  these  precious  records. 

J.  Baker  Greeks. 


*  We  have  an  illuBhration  of  the  difference  in  the  use  of  sibillants  by  the 
Cis-Jordanio  and  Trans-Jordanic  sections  of  Israel  in  Judges  xii,  6.  The 
Sibboleth  of  the  former  was  the  Shibboleth  of  the  latter. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

It  has  been  found  neoessarj  to  postpone  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  J.  Chichester 
Hart's  papers  on  the  **  Statural  History  in  the  Desert  "  until  Julj.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  about  four  instalments.  Sach  number  will  be  illustrated 
by  a  large  coloured  plate. 


The  two  communications  from  the  late  General  Gordon  published  in  this 
number  are  merely,  as  will  be  seen,  notes  sent  to  the  Secretary,  and  placed 
aside  until  they  could  be  revised  by  the  writer.  Of  late  years  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  though  his  own  conclusions,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  papers  here  published,  were  based  on  other  than  purely 
scientific  grounds.  The  theory  put  forward  in  the  note  on  Qolgotha  has  been 
further  developed  in  Gordon's  "  Beflections  in  Palestine." 


The  Committee  have  to  thank  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  for  two  important 
communications  which  will  be  found  on  pages  82  and  94.  The  other  papers 
promise  to  the  Society  by  a  recent  trayeller  hare  not  yet  reached  us,  bat  we 
shall  almost  certainly  be  able  to  produce  them  in  July. 


The  following  is  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1884 : — 
BALANCE  SHEET. 


£  9,  d. 
Subscriptions,  Donations, 

and  Lecture  returns. .    3,709  4  6 

Loan 860  0  0 

Maps  and  Memoirs      . .       862  1  0 

Books 224  3  5 

Photographs  ..  ..  9  5  3 
Balance    {January    1«/, 

1884) 172  5  8 


£5,826  19  10 


Examined  and  fo\m(i«eive(?t. 

y^  T  ' '  (Signed)        WALTER  MORRISON. 


December  31st,  1884. 
Exploration 
Maps  and  Memoirs 
Salaries  . . 
Bent       . . 
Printers . . 
Office  expenses . . 
Photographs,  cost  of 
Postage  and  Parcels 
Balance  . . 


£    ».  d, 

1,861  13  7 

2,592  13  7 

373  16  6 

121    0  0 

504    3  1 

48  12  5 

11  12  8 

74    6  10 

249    3  2 

£5,826  19  10 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  includes  the  sum  of  £1,851 18#.  Id,  due 
to  exploration.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  Geological  Expedition  about 
£2,800,  part  of  which  was  included  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  sum  of  £2,592  13«.  Id,  was  expended  on  "  Maps  and  Memoirs."  Against 
this  is  the  sum  of  £862  It.  receiyed  on  that  account,  and  the  yaluable 
property  of  the  Q-reat  Map  and  the  reduced  modem  map  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society,  besides  the  copies  which  remain  of  the  **  Surrey  of  Western 
Palestine.**  Printing  takes  the  large  sum  of  £600,  which  includes  tlie  pottage 
of  the  Quarteiiif  StcUemenit  to  subscribers.  Management  is  an  item  whi<^ 
Taries  little  from  year  to  year.  Including  parcels  and  postage  it  amounted  last 
year  to  £629  6«.  6d.    The  proportional  table  of  expenditure  is  aa  follows : — 

Exploration,  nearly 
Maps  and  Memoirs 

Printing 

Management 

100  00 

A  considerable  sum,  about  £750,  still  remains  (March  25th)  to  be  paid  on 
account  of  the  Maps  and  Memoirs,  and  the  Society  is  further  indebted  in  the 
amount  of  a  loan  of  £850,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  pay  oft  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 


88  '21  per  cent, 

46 -^      „ 

9-04      „ 

11-26      „ 

The  Palestine  Pilgrims*  Text  Society  haye  issued  their  report  for  the  last  year, 
in  which  it  appears  that  they  hare  now  serenly -one  members,  and  have  issued  two 
pilgrims*  texts,  yiz.,  those  of  Antoninus  Martyr  and  Sancta  Paula.  That  of  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  is  already  translated  and  printed,  and  only  awaits  Sir  Chaiies 
Wilson's  notes.  The  Society  has  receired  permission  of  Count  Biant  to  uae  the 
publications  of  the  8ociSt4  de  V  Orient  Latin,  Four  more  publicationB  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


The  long-promised  list  of  Old  and  New  Testament  names,  with  identifications, 
references,  and  notes,  is  nearly  completed.  It  haa  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Gkorge 
Armstrong  from  the  Bible  Dictionaiy,  the  lists  in  Clarke's  Bible  Atlas,  and 
Captain  Conder's  lists,  and  is  especially  prepared  with  a  view  to  being  a  guide 
to  the  forthcoming  maps  corering  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 


Professor  Hull's  book,  called  *'  Mount  Seir,"  was  issued  on  January  14th. 
Subscribers  are  allowed  a  reduction  on  the  price,  and  can  obtain  it  in  the  usual 
way,  by  application  to  the  office,  for  7«.  6d.  post  free.  It  contains,  besides  a  popular 
t&ccount  of  the  Expedition,  which  occupies  twenty  chapters  out  of  twenty-two,  a 
summary  of  Scientific  Results,  and  a  discussion  on  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  sites  yisited.  There  is  also  appended  a  G-eological  Map,  and  an 
Appendix  containing  Major  Kitchener's  Report,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Qeorge 
Armstrong  on  the  W&dy  Arabah.  There  are  twenty-three  illustrations  from 
drawings  and  photographs  made  by  the  trayellers  during  their  work. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  English  Langue  of  the  yenerable 
Order  of  St.  John  has  now  estabb'shed  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital  just  outaide 
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Jerusalem,  where  a  duly  qualified  English  surgeon,  speoiallj  skilled  in  the 
treatment  of  the  eje,  is  now  resident.  The  local  management  is  Tested  in  a 
committee  of  British  residents,  Associates  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Oonsul,  Mr.  Noel  Temple  Moore,  C.M.B.  The  English 
offices  are  at  the  Chancery,  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell. 


The  income  of  the  Society,  from  September  26th  to  December  12fch,  1884, 
inclusive,  was—from  subscriptions  and  donations  £556  be.  44,,  from  all  sources 
£70S  16«.  4<2.  The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  £728  6#.  Id,  On 
March  12th  the  balance  in  the  Banks  was  £205  9*,  6d, 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  convenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneces- 
aaiy  the  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterljf  Statement  regulariy,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
give  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement^  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


The  only  authorised  lecturers  for  the  Society  i 

(1)  The  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  Yicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  Square.    His 

lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects : — 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  as  illustrating  Bible  History. 

Palestine  East  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Jerusalem  Excavations. 

A  Bestoration  of  Ancient  Jerusalem.    Illustrated  by  original  photo- 
graphs shown  as  **  dissolving  views." 

(2)  The  Bev.  James  King,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Berwick.    His  subjects  are 

as  follows : — 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The  Hittites. 
The  Moabite  Stone  and  other  monuments. 

(3)  The  Bev.  James  Neil,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Jerusalem. 
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EDEN  AND  GOLGOTHA. 
By  General  Chablbs  Gordon,  R.E. 


Position  op  Eden. 

I  HAVE  formed  a  theory  with  respect  to  the  position  of  Eden.  I  believe 
the  Greek  of  the  text  respecting  the  parting  of  the  main  river  of  Eden 
into  four  other  rivers  can  be  read  that  four  rivers  united  to  form  one  great 
river. 

In  Genesis  we  have  one  river  Euphrates  given  us :  on  it  was  Babylcm. 
We  have  the  Hiddekel,  on  which  was  Nineveh  (vide  Daniel),  and  which  ia 
the  Tigris ;  these  two  unite  and  come  down  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  need 
to  identify  the  Pison  and  Gihon.  The  Pison  is  the  Nile,  its  meaning  is 
'^  overflowing,''  and  it  flowed  into  the  Bed  Sea  before  the  Flood ;  it  is 
connected  with  Egypt,  which,  like  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  oppressed 
Israel  The  Blue  Nile  encompasses  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold. 
Havilah  was  a  grandson  of  Shem,  his  brothers  were  Ophir  and  Sheba,  also 
connected  with  gold,  and  with  Abyssinia;  they  went  forth  by  Mesha 
(?  Mecca),  they  crossed  the  sea,  for  Solomon  got  his  gold  from  Ophir  by  sea. 
Where  is  the  Gihon  ?  There  is  the  Brook  Gihon  south  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  where  idolatrous  practices  went  on  ;  it  therefore  is  also 
a  spot  whence  Israel  was  oppressed.  On  this  brook  is  Jerusalem  ;  its  flow, 
when  it  has  any,  is  to  the  Dead  Sea,  its  ravine  is  very  deep,  and  could 
have  been  the  bed  of  a  river  before  the  Flood.  There  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  ravine  from  the  Dead  Sea  descending  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
through  Wftdy  Arabah,  the  Valley  of  Salt  By  report,  the  watershed  or 
flow  of  the  Valley  of  Salt  is  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  not  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  Is  there  any  other  ravine  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Red  Sea  by  which  the  Gihon  could  meet  the  Nile  in  that  Red  Sea  ? 

Allowing  for  the  moment  that  the  Pison  is  the  Nile,  and  Gihon  ia 
the  Brook  Gihon,  that  they  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  the 
Gate  of  the  World,  Bab  el  Mandeb,  we  find  by  taking  off  the  soundinga 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  there  are  two  clefts  of  1,000  fathoms  deep,, 
joining  near  Socotra,  and  then  going  south,  gradually  deepening  till  they 
reach  2,600  fathoms,  some  100  or  200  miles  west  of  Seychelles. 

Seychelles  is  granitic,  all  other  isles  are  volcanic. 

Aden,  query  Eden. 

Mussulman  tradition  places  Eden  at  Ceylon. 

I  do  not  go  into  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  ia 
not  the  Lodoicea  seychdlarium^  and  the  Tree  of  Life  the  Artocarpus  tncita, 
though  for  myself  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

I  was  two  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates^ 
A  rax,  Phasis,  &c. ;  no  flood  could  connect  these  rivers ; — floods  do  not  alter 
the  features  of  a  country  with  respect  to  high  rangep. 
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II. 
GOLGOTHA. 


1.  I  last  wrote  to  jou  giving  the  foUr  riven  of  Eden^  one  of  which 
was  the  Qihon  on  which  Jerusalem  was.  I  do  not  know  if  I  then 
mentioned  it  was  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  which  conclusion  I  came  to  ere 
I  came  to  Palestine. 

S.  OolgothcL  The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem  I  went  to 
the  Skull  TTill,  and  felt  convinced  that  it  must  be  north  of  the  Altar. 
Leviticus  i,  11,  says  that  the  victims  are  to  be  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
Altar  northwards  (literally  to  be  slain  slantwise  or  askew  on  the  north  of 
the  Altar) ;  if  a  particular  direction  was  given  by  God  about  where  the 
types  were  to  be  slain,  it  is  a  sure  deduction  that  the  prototype  would  be 
slain  in  some  position  as  to  the  Altar :  this  the  Skull  Hill  fulfila  With 
reference  to  the  word  *'  askew ''  or ''  aslant,''  we  have  the  verse ''  all  the  day 
long  have  I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  a  rebellious  people''  (Isa.  Ixv,  2). 
Draw  a  line  from  the  centre  of  the  Sakhra  to  the  centre  of  the  Skull ; 
draw  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  at  centre  of  skull ;  a  cross  on  that  line 
will  embrace  all  the  city  and  Mount  of  Olives,  and  be  askew  to  the  Altar, 

The  Latin  Holy  Sepulchre  is  west  of  the  Altar,  and  therefore,  unless  the 
types  are  wrong,  it  should  never  have  been  taken  as  the  site. 

I  pass  by  the  fact  of  the  tradition  of  Beth  hat  Selzileh,  of  the 
precipice,  of  the  tradition  of  its  being  the  place  Jeremiah  wrote  the 
Lamentations  (which  describes  the  scenes  enacted  there  nearly  600  years 
afterwards,  ''Is  it  nothing  to  thee,  all  ye  that  pass  by"  (Lam.  i,  12),  &c., 
or  the  particularly  suitable  entourage  of  the  place,  for  these  things  may 
be  fanciful  I  also  will  not  hold  to  the  fact  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
St.  Stephen's  Church  was  at  the  Damascus  Gate,  outside,  and  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned  nine  months  after  our  Lord's  Crucifixion,  and  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Jews  would  have  had  two  places  of  execution  in  nine  months. 

2.  And  I  will  come  to  the  more  fanciful  view,  that  the  mention  of  the 
place  of  Skull  in  each  four  gospels  is  a  call  to  attention.  Wherever  a 
mention  of  any  particular  is  made  frequently,  we  may  rely  there  is 
something  in  it ;  if  the  skull  is  mentioned  four  times,  one  naturally  looks 
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for  the  body,  and  if  yoa  take  Warren's  or  others'  contours  with  the  earth 
or  rubbish  removed  showing  the  natural  state  of  the  land,  you  cannot  help 
seeing  that  there  is  a  body,  that  Schick's  conduit  is  the  oesophagus,  that 
the  quarries  are  the  chest,  and  if  you  are  venturesome  you  will  carry  out 
the  analogy  further.  Tou  find  also  the  verse  (Ps.  xlviii),  "  Zion,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north  ;"  the  word  "pleura,"  same  as  they  pierced  His  pleura, 
and  there  came  blood  and  water,  God  took  a  pUuron  from  the  side  of 
Adam,  and  made  woman.  Now  the  Church  of  Christ  is  made  up  of,  or 
came  from.  His  pleuray  the  stones  of  the  Temple  came  from  the  quarries, 
from  chest  of  figure,  and  so  on ;  so  that  fixed  the  figure  of  body  to  the 
skull. 

3.  Then  by  Joeephus's  account,  as  I  read  it,  the  Tower  Psephinus  was. 
on  the  rocky  point  opposite  the  skull.  Titus  had  his  headquarters  at  the 
slaughter-house,  2  furlongs  from  the  wall,  viz.,  300  to  400  yards,  near  the 
comer  (note  that  comer,  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  400  cubits  broken  down 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel),  and  my  placing  of  the  walls  and  reading  of 
Josephus  would  make  his  point  of  attack  just  where  Schick's  conduit 
enters  the  city  east  of  DamaBcus  Gate,  or  at  the  cisterns  to  east,  where  I 
think  Agrii^'s  wall  began.  Mystically,  the  Roman  Eagle  should  have 
gone  at  the  Lamb  of  Zion  by  the  throat,  viz.,  Schick's  conduit  However, 
I  will  not  continue  this,  for  if  you  please  you  can  get  the  papers  and  plana 
from  my  brother.  I  would  do  them  for  you  if  you  wish  ;  I  did  them  for 
Chaplin  long  ago.  The  camp  of  the  Aseyrians  is  the  place  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar camped  a  month  after  the  faU  of  the  cUyy  when  he  came  to 
hwm  the  Temple ;  it  is  this  day  which  the  Jews  keep  as  the  fast,  not  the 
day  of  taking  the  city, 

3.  Naturally,  after  discerning  thefigurcy  the  question  arose  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  of  the  boundaries  ;  by  studying  the  latter  with  the  Septuagint 
there  seemed  no  reason  by  Scripture  to  consider  Ain  Haud  the  Enthemeth, 
Septuagint  has  Beth  Samos,  and  near  Jebel  el  Tell  is  Kh.  el  Sama.  Again, 
Oihon  (being  the  Tyropoeon)  is  to  gush  forth,  and  as  the  skull  is  the  Altar, 
it  is  thence  the  two  rivers,  one  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  other  to  the 
Mediterranean,  are  to  come.  At  last  Moses's  blessing  to  Benjamin  came  in, 
**  he  shall  rest  between  His  arms,"  not  his  shoulders  ;  so  ^us  I  brought 
the  boundary  up  Gihon  to  Eh.  el  Sama. 

4.  Other  reasons  came  to  back  this  view, — 

Nehemiah  mentions  town  of  Furnaces. 

He  also  mentions  throne  of  Oovemor. 

Josephus  mentions  women's  towers. 
The  word  "  furnace "  is  derived  from  fomexy  thence  the  connection. 
The  tent  Cozbi  and  Zimri  went  into  was  a  furnace.  Josiah  broke  down 
the  high  places  built  by  Manasseh  near  the  Gate  of  Oovemor,  which 
were,  no  doubt,  these  same  furnaces.  Herodias  lived  at  Jaffa  Gate,  and 
even  to  this  day  there  are  furnaces  there  I  sliould  think,  for  the  troops 
are  there. 

This  led  to  looking  up  the  history  of  the  Levites,  &c.,  in  Judges,  of 
Gibeon,  of  mouldy  bread,  Nob,  GibeaJi  of  Saul,  &c.,  and  the  result  is  aa 
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I  have  just  noted,  according  to  mj  ideas ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  us  all,  for  these  sites  are  in  each  of  us. 

During  these  studies,  the  potters'  field  comes  up,  and  also  the  pool 
where  Abner  and  Joab  met,  the  field  of  the  treacherous  ones,  and  my  idea 
is  that  round  about  the  Serpent's  Pool  is  the  Tophet,  Aceldama,  Potters' 
field  ;  that  down  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  the  Perez  of  David. 

I  will  not  bore  you  much  longer  than  to  say  that,  by  my  ideas, 
"  Kirjalh-jearim 
Ramathaim-Zophim 
'  Armathaim 

Kuryet  el  Eneb  is-}  Bamah,  one  of  them 

Place  of  Saul's  anointing 
Arimathaea 
,  Emmaus 
and  that  Samuel  was  sacrificing  to  the  Ark  when  Saul  came  to  him. 

Schick  has  been  writing  on  these  subjects  for  years,  and  he  plaintively 
says,  " but  how  am  /possibly  to  advance  other  views  now  1"  In  reality,  in 
writing  on  these  sites,  no  man  ought  to  draw  any  cheques  on  his  imagina- 
tion ;  he  ought  to  keep  to  the  simple  fact,  and  not  prophesy  or  fill  up  gaps. 
If  one  wrote  under  cognomen  a,  and  altered  under  cognomen  ^  it  would 
be  all  right ;  as  it  is  now,  a  man  under  his  own  name  cannot  go  right 
about  face  all  at  once.  The  Ark  was  built  at  Abu  Shusheh  by  Noah,  and 
floated  up  to  Baris ;  only  in  a.d.  776  was  it  placed  on  Ararat,  which  is 
**  holy  lamdr  God  said,  '*  Qo  to  a  mountain  I  will  shew  thee,"  a  mountain 
already  consecrated  by  the  resting  place  of  the  Ark.  Noah  offered  on  the 
rock  his  sacrifice.  Look  at  Genesis  and  you  will  see  (Gen.  xi,  1),  after 
the  Flood  they  journeyed  eastward  to  Shinar ;  you  might  go  eastward 
from  either  Ararat  or  El  Judi  near  Jesereb  ebn  Omar  for  ever  before  you 
reached  Shinar.  I  will  not  bore  you  any  longer,  except  to  say  that  I 
think  there  are  not  many  places  far  apart  of  interest  in  the  Scripture  way, 
and  that  these  few  are — 

1.  Nazareth  and  region  of  Tiberias. 

2.  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 

3.  Shechem. 

4.  Bethel. 

5.  Jerusalem. 

6.  Bethlehem 

7.  Hebron. 

8.  Kiuyet  el  Eneb,  Philistia. 

9.  Jericho,  Gilgal,  Ammon  and  Moab,  Dead  Sea,  Valley  of  Arabahv 

O.G. 
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EXPLORATIONS    NORTH-EAST    OF    LAKE    TIBERIAS, 
AND  IN  JAULAN. 

Bt  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Haifa,  2(Hh  Janwiry. 
The  examination  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  is,  under 
existing  conditions,  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  that  I  was  glad  to 
seize  an  opportunity  which  offered  a  few  weeks  ago  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  penetrate  a  short 
distance  into  Jaulan,  with  the  view  of  visiting  certain  localities,  where  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  some  ruins  existed  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
observation.  I  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  circumstances  from  de- 
voting to  them  the  time  and  labour  which  they  deserved,  and  was  compelled, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  to  hurry  past  places  where  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  linger,  with  the  mentsd  reservation  that  I  would  endeavour 
to  return,  at  some  future  time,  for  a  more  detailed  examinaticm. 

I  commenced  my  investigations  immediately  on  crossing  the  Jordan,  at 
the  point  of  its  debouchure  into  the  lake.  Here,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
east  from  its  mouth,  are  situated  the  ruins  of  El  Araj,  which  consists  of 
foundaticms  of  old  walls,  and  blocks  of  basaltic  stone,  cut  and  uncut,  which 
have  been  used  for  building  purposes. .  The  ruins  cover  a  limited  area.  A 
little  over  a  mile  north  of  £1  Araj  there  rises  from  the  fertile  plain  of  El 
Battbah  a  mound  strewn  with  blocks  of  stone«  and  remains  which  cover 
a  considerable  area.  This  is  Et  Tell,  a  spot  which  it  has  been  sought  by 
more  than  one  traveller  to  identify  witii  Bethsaida  Julias.  I  will  not 
here  enter  into  the  much  vexed  question  of  whether  there  were  two  Beth- 
saidas,  as  insisted  upon  by  Beland  and  many  others,  or  only  one ;  or 
whether  "  the  deseit  place  apart,''  upon  which  was  performed  the  miracle  of 
the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  was  on  a  desolate  spur  of  the  range  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  this  Tell,  which  would  necessitate  two  Bethsaidaa, 
or  whether  it  was  not,  as  Dr.  Thomson  supposes,  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Lake  on  the  shoulder  overhanging  Mesadiyeh,  upon  which  assump- 
tion he  constructs  a  theory  which  would  involve  only  one  ;  or  whether,  as 
suggested  by  Captain  Ck)nder,  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript  is  right  in  omitting 
the  definition  (Luke  ix,  10)  of  the  desert  where  the  5,000  were  fed,  as 
"  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida,"  in  which  case  the  necessity  for  a 
second  city  of  that  name  ceases  to  exist,  and  the  miracle  may  have  been 
performed  in  the  plain  at  the  south-east  of  the  Lake.  It  is  possiUe 
that  excavations  at  Et  Tell  might  enable  us  to  decide  positively  whether  it 
is  the  site  of  Bethsaida  Julias,  which  we  know  was  in  this  vicinity.  A 
small  native  village  has  been  built  among  the  ruins,  which  do  not  at 
present  afford  to  the  passing  traveller  any  indications  of  former  magnifi- 
cence ;  but  I  was  unable  at  the  time  to  examine  them,  as  I  was  desirous  of 
pushing  on  without  delay  to  a  spot  where  I  was  infqrmed  by  a  Bedouin 
sheikh  who  accompanied  me  from  Araj  that  the  fellahln,  in  the  course 
of  getting  out  stone  for  constructing  a  small  village  last  summer,  had  laid 
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bare  some  stones  on  which  were  carvings  and  pictorial  representations. 
After  following  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  on  its  east  bank,  for  another 
mile,  we  reached  a  spot  on  the  barren  slope  of  a  hill  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  river,  where  some  native  huts  had  been  recently  built,  and  where 
large  cut  stones,  carved  cornices,  capitals,  and  fragments  of  columns  were 
strewn  in  profusion,  while  from  the  midst  of  them  rose  the  walls  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  synagogue  ;  owing,  however,  to  a  later  super- 
structure having  evidently  been  reared  upon  the  original  foundation,  I  feel 
somewhat  diffident  in  pronouncing  upon  this  point  decidedly.  I  will,  how- 
ever, state  my  reasons  for  coming  to  this  conclusion,  while  the  accompany- 
ing sketches  of  the  ornamentation  I 
foimd  here  may  enable  others  more 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  than 
myself  to  judge  of  their  origin.  The 
dimensions  and  ground  plan  of  the 
building  with  the  columns  still  in  situ 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  small 
synagogue  at  Kefr  B'rim.  The 
length  was  46  feet,  the  breadth  33 

feet.     The  building  had  an  east  and  west  orientation,  and  the  door  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall  on  the  western  side.    This  does  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  occur  in  the  cfuse  of  any  synagogue  hitherto  found,  but  it  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  the  site  for  the  building 
was  excavated  from  the  hill-side,  the  floor  at  the  east  end  being  about 
9  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  while  the 
slope  of  the  hill  would  have  made  it  inconvenient  to  place  the  door,  as 
usual,  on  the  south  side.     A  more  serious  objection  to  this  being  a 
synagogue  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  stones  were  set  in  mortar,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  case  of  other  synagogues ;    but  there  were  indications 
to  show  that  these  walls  had  been  erected  upon  older  foundations.    They 
were  now  standing  to  a  height  of  8  feet.    There  were  no  door-posts 
or  lintel  to  the  entrance.     The  floor,  which  was  thickly  strewn  with 
building  stones,  fragments  of  columns,  and  of  carved  cornices  and  capitals, 
was  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  was  reached  by  a  descent  of  two 
steps,  while  opposite,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side, 
were  two  benches  or  steps,  the  face  of  the  upper  one  decorated  with  a  thin 
scroll  of  ornamental  tracery  ;  these  may  have  served  for  seats.     The  de- 
pressed    floor    and 
stone    benches    are 
both  features  which 
occur  in  the    syna- 
gogue   at    Irbid. 
Upon  the    upper 
bench  stood  the  frag- 
mentsof  twocolumns 

about     4    feet     in  v       a 

Fio.  4. 
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height,  and  1  foot  2  inches  in 
diameter.  They  wem  evidently 
not  in  situ,  being  without  ped- 
estals, and  I  can  only  aocount 
for  their  being  in  their  present 
position  by  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  placed  there 
recently.  The  other  two  ap- 
peared to  be  m  ntUy  but  their 
Pig   5^  bases  were  much  hidden  by 

the  blocks  of  stone  heaped  on 
the  floor.  These  blocks  averageci  2  feet  6  inches  by  18  inches.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  were  in  Corinthian  style,  2  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  double  row  of  leaves,  which  differed  somewhat  from  the  usual 
acanthus,  apparently  of  a  later  or  more  composite  order.  The  ornamenta- 
tion and  character  of  the  niches  (see  figs.  4  and  5)  so  closely  resembled  those 
f  oimd  at  the  83magogue  at  Kerazeh  and  elsewhere,  being  of  the  same  florid 
and  somewhat  debased  type,  that  they  seemed  to  me  to  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  the  original  character  of  this  building,  though  it  may  subse- 
quently have  been  diverted  to  other  uses.  Time  did  not  allow  me  to  do 
more  than  make  rough  drawings  of  the  architecture,  but  I  trust  they  are 

sufficient  to  enable  a  comparisoD 
to  be  made  between  them  and 
the  engravings  in  the  **  Me- 
moirs." If  I  am  right  in  my 
conjecture,  this  synagogue  would 
probably  date  from  about  the 

second  century  of  the  Christian 

' ^  •'" ■"*  era.    I  also  found  a  stone  which 

^^^'  ^  •  consisted  of  the  upper  portion  of 

two  small  semi-attached  fluted  columns  with  Doric  capitals,  almost  exactly 

similar  to  the  one  found  at  Irbid.    Also  one  cut  into  a  round  arch,  which 

may  have  been  placed  over  the 
lintel  on  the  plan  of  the  arch  on 
the  lintel  over  the  entrance  to  the 
great  synagogue  at  Kefr  Birim. 
It  measured  39  inches  across  the 
base  of  the  arch  {^g,  1).  A  most 
interesting  object  was  a  winged 
female  figure,  holding  what  was 
apparently  a  sheaf  (fig.  2).  The 
ornamentation  of  the  cornice  does 
not  resemble  any  which  I  have 
observed  either  in  the  "Memoirs'* 
Ftg.  2.  or  elsewhere,  and  is  not  unlike  the 

so-called    egg   and  dart  pattern 
(fig.  3).    Other  specimens  of  the  ornamentation  are  seen  in  fig.  7.     T  have 
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not  been  able  to 
fonn  any  oonjectnre 
which  should  iden-  | 
tifj  this  most  inte- 
resting spot  with 
any  Biblical  or  his- 
torical locality.  Its 
modem  name  is  £d- 
Dikkih,  meaning 
platf<nin,  a  name  not 
inappropriate  to  its 
position.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  during  the 
next  dry  season  the 
natives  may  con- 
tinue their  excava- 
tions, as  stones  are 

needed.       I     have  ^i^-  ^• 

urgently  impressed  upon  them  not  to  deface  or  destroy  any  remains  that  may 
be  unearthed  ;  but  they  un- 
fortunately watched  my  pro- 
ceedings with  an  uneasiness 
and  suspicion  which  I  am 
afraid  a  gratuity  failed  alto- 
gether to  dispel. 

Wenow  pursued  an  almost 
easterly  direction  along  the 

lower  flank  of  therange  which  ^^^'  '' 

rose  abruptly  on  our  left,  and  in  a  mile  and  a  half  reached  a  spring  and  the 
remains  of  a  small  ruin  called  Umm  el  Araj.  There  seemed,  however,  to 
have  been  only  two  or  three  houses  here,  and  finding  nothing  of  interest 
we  pushed  on,  and  reached  in  half  a  mile  more  the  ruins  of  Elahseniyeh. 
Here  again  I  was  fortunate  in  coming  upon  remains  which  have  been 
exposed  to  view  for  the  first  time  by  the  natives  this  year. 

The  portion  excavated  was  not  so  extensive,  nor  did  it  reveal  so  much 
that  was  interesting,  as  Ed-Dikkih,  but  the  area  covered  with  old  ruin  was 
greater,  and  it  was  in  ancient  times  probably  the  centre  of  a  larger  popu- 
lation. The  character  of  the  remains  now  exposed  to  view  is  very  difficult 
to  determine,  owing  to  the  confusion  whidi  has  been  created  by  their 
representing  two  periods,  the  building  of  the  later  having  apparently  been 
placed  diagonally  on  the  one  that  preceded  it.  They  were  situated  upon 
a  terrace  of  solid  masonry  about  5  feet  high,  now  strewn  with  building 
stones.  The  upper  or  more  recent  chamber  measured  20  feet  across 
one  way,  but  there  was  nothing  to  determine  its  length,  no  walls  having 
been  left  standing ;  the  dimension  in  one  direction,  however,  could  be 
gathered  from  the  cement  fioor  which  still  remained,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  visible  at  a  depth  of  18  inches  below  the  surface 
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of  tLe  earth.  There  appeared,  18  inches  below  it,  a  flooi  of  solid  stone,  and 
this  was  evidently  a  portion  of  a  building  of  some  size,  to  judge  from  the 
•blocks  of  stone  which  apparently  were  the  foundations  for  the  pedestals  of 
columns.  These  consLsted  of  five  cubes  of  stone,  each  2  feet  every  way,  and 
6  feet  apart  As  the  stone  floor  on  which  they  stood  was  3  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  upper  surface  was  1  foot  below  it,  and  there 
may  therefore  have  been  more  in  continuation  of  the  line  in  which  they 
were,  which  the  excavations  of  the  villagers  had  not  revealed.  They  ran 
north  and  south,  and  diagonally  to  the  upper  flooring  of  cement  There 
wei'e  some  fragments  of  columns,  pedestals,  and  carved  cornices  and  capitals 
lying  among  the  ruins  of  the  vicinity,  but  they  were  much  broken,  and  not 
sufficiently  noteworthy  to  stop  to  sketch. 

I  had,  unfortunately,  no  time  to  carry  out  my  original  intention  of 
following  up  the  WAdy  Ed  D&lieh,  two  miles  higher  to  Elyahudiyeh, 
where  ruins  are  reported  to  exist,  but  I  was  assured  by  the  sheikh  that 
they  contained  no  remains  such  as  I  had  seen  at  Ed-Dikkih  and  Elah- 
seniyeh,  so  I  crossed  the  plain  back  to  the  coast  where  the  ruins  of 
Mesadiyeh  still  remain  to  suggest  that  the  similarity  of  their  name  to  that 
of  Bethsaida  may  furnish  a  due  to  the  identification  with  them  of  that 
town.  They  contain  nothing  of  interest  however,  without  excavation  ;  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  the  head  of  the  Lake  must  in  old  times  have 
been  a  great  centre  of  population,  since  the  towns  near  it  are  all  from  one 
to  two  miles  apart,  and  I  have  heard  of  more  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

As  some  confusion  exists  in  all  the  maps  to  which  I  have  had  any  access 
in  the  nomenclatiure  of  the  five  wftdies  which  intersect  the  countiy  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  W&dy  es  Samak,  I  have  been  very  particular  in  ob- 
taining the  names  as  accurately  as  I  could  from  the  best  native  sources. 
Of  these  the  Wftdy  Jeram&ya  is  the  most  wild  and  inaccessible,  and  except 
for  the  sportsman — it  affords  excellent  cover  for  the  large  game  which  are 
said  to  abound  in  it — ^would  probably  not  repay  examination  ;  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  other  w&dies,  in  which,  especially  near  their  heads,  1 
have  reason  to  believe  some  ruins  are  to  be  found. 

Following  the  Lake  shore,  we  passed  at  the  mouth  of  the  WAdy  Ejgayif 
the  ruins  of  Akib  ;  these  consist  of  nothing  but  heaps  of  basaltic  stones. 
There  is  near  here  a  spot  marked  **ruins"  in  some  maps,  and  called  Dukah ; 
they  are  also  mentioned  by  more  than  one  traveller.  I  found  on  inquiry, 
however,  that  a  projecting  cliff  near  'Akib  was  called  the  Dukah  K^ 
'Akib,  or  the  precipice  of  'Akib,  and  this  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the 
confusion.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  'Akib  we  turned  up  the  great  wftdy 
of  Es  Samak.  It  is  up  this  fertile  valley,  watered  by  a  perennial  stream, 
and  which  is  in  places  two  miles  wide,  and  about  seven  miles  in  ite  greatest 
length,  that  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  projected  railway  from  Haifa  to 
Damascus,  as  it  affords  an  easy  gradient  from  the  depressed  shores  of  Lake 
Tiberias  to  the  elevated  plateau  of  Jaulan  ;  the  rise  in  that  distance  being 
a  little  over  2,000  feet  As  we  ascend,  I  observe  that  only  quite  the  lower 
strata  are  of  limestone ;  all  the  rest  is  basaltic,  and  this  formation  is  of  vast 
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thickness.  The  whole  of  Jankn  is  indeed  an  immense  volcanic  field,  con- 
sisting of  irregular  heaps  of  amorphous  lava  and  disintegrating  scoriae,  with 
mounds  of  globular  basalt. 

After  ascending  the  wftdy  tor  three  miles  we  reached,  a  little  below 
the  maigin  of  the  plateau  on  the  right  side,  the  ruins  of  £1  'Adeseh,  but  it 
hai^)ened  to  be  so  dark  at  the  time  that  I  could  not  distinguish  more  than 
heaps  of  stones,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  it 

The  country  is  very  sparsely  peopled  in  the  district  of  Jaulan  in  which 
we  now  were,  one  of  the  largest  villages  being  that  of  £1  'Al,  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  ruin  ;  but  the  place  has  been  so  much  built  over  that  little 
can  be  seen,  though  in  the  walls  and  yards  of  the  houses  are  many  vestiges 
of  antiquity.  In  the  stable  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodged  was  a  column 
in  situ  standing  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  in  the  yard  a  draped  female 
statue,  life  size,  in  three  pieces.  The  feet,  which  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
were  on  a  pedestal  in  situ,  were  partially  covered  with  earth  ;  the  rest  of 
the  figure,  which  had  been  separated  from  them  at  the  ancles,  was  lying 
on  the  ground  ;  the  head  had  also  been  separated  from  the  body ;  but  each 
of  the  pieces  was  in  good  preservation.  The  left  arm  clasped  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  quiver,  from  which  I  gathered  that  the  statue  was  one  to 
Diana.  An  inscription  would  probably  be  found  on  the  pedestal  settling 
this  question,  but  circumstances  prevented  my  excavating  sufficiently  to 
find  out  whether  this  was  the  case. 

My  objective  point  was  now  Khisfin,  a  village  lying  five  miles  distant 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  country  that  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  investigate  the 
ruins  which  exist  there,  and  which  have  never  been  the  subject  of  exami- 
nation. After  riding  for  an  hour  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  Nab,  situated 
on  a  small  mound.  They  consist  of  blocks  of  basalt  building  stone,  some 
traces  of  foundations,  some  fragments  of  columns  and  capitals,  and  a  tank, 
dry  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  which  evidently  holds  water  for  some 
portion  of  the  year ;  it  had  apparently  been  much  deeper  at  a  former 
period,  only  the  two  upper  courses  of  masonry  being  now  visible.  It  was 
oval  in  shape,  and  measured  about  60  yards  by  30.  A  little  off  the  road  to 
the  right  stands  a  large  tree  on  a  mound  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  vast  plain,  and  is  called  £z  Zeittmi,  or  the  hill  of  the  olive-tree.  In 
half-an-hour  more  we  reached  Khisfin,  which  is  a  large  village  for  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  houses  constructed  entirely  of  the  hewn  stones  which 
here  cover  a  greater  area  than  any  ruins  which  I  have  hitherto  visited  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

The  earliest  notice  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  Khisfin  is  that 
of  Yakubi,  about  900  a.d.  He  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
**  the  Province  of  the  Jordan,"  Syria  being  divided  in  his  day  into  three 
provinces,  viz. :  the  Province  of  Damascus,  the  Province  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Province  of  Palestine.  Yakub  in  the  thirteenth  century  mentions 
it  as  a  town  of  the  Hauran  district  below  Nawa,  on  the  Damascus  road,  be- 
tween Nawaand  the  Jordan.  Khisfin  was  doubtless  at  one  time  a  fortress 
0^  the  Saracens,  as  it  is  further  mentioned  as  the  place  to  which  Al  Melek 
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id  'Adil  (Saladin's  son  and  suocessor)  fled  after  haying  been  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Bais&n  by  the  CrusaderB,  who  advanced  upon  him  from  Acre.  Aa 
it  18  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  so  long  ago 
as  900  A.D.,  it  is  probable  that  its  importance  dates  from  a  much  older  period, 
as  indeed  was  indicated  by  some  of  the  ornamentation  which  I  found  there. 
That  it  must  also  have  been  an  important  crusading  stronghdd  is  evident 
from  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  remains,  as  they  now  appear,  and  of 
the  ornamentation,  of  which  I  give  specimen  sketche& 


The  walls  of  the  principal  fort  now  standing  measure  68  yards  one  way, 
by  54  the  other.  They  are  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  eight  courses  of 
stone  in  height,  the  stones  from  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  square,  but  some 
are  much  larger.  Within  the  fort  are  the  traces  of  a  second  or  inner  wall 
forming  a  sort  of  keep  in  the  centre,  but  the  whole  area  is  so  encumbered 
with  ruin  that  it  would  require  more  time  than  I  was  able  to  give  to  it  to 
make  accurate  measurements,  or  a  plan  of  the  building.  The  village  had 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  quarry,  so  thickly  piled  were  the  blodcsc^  hewn 
stone  which  enclosed  the  courtyards  and  formed  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
while  they  were  strewn  thickly  or  stacked  in  heaps  over  all  the  neig^- 
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ouring  fields.  The  lintek  of  the  doors  consisted  frequently  of  large 
stones,  some  of  which  possibly  had  served  the  same  purpose  in  old  times,  on 
which  were  tablets,  rosettes,  crosses,  bosses,  and  other  crusading  devices. 

I  now  {proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  in  two  miles  reached  the 
ruins  of  Esf  era,  a  mound  covered  with  the  usual  hewn  basaltic  stones,  and 
with  traces  of  foundations.  Two  miles  further  on  was  the  conspicuous  hill 
of  Tell  el  Muntar,  which  is  also  strewn  with  ruins  of  the  same  character ; 
but  at  neither  place  were  the  remains  of  any  marked  interest  ;~they  all 
indicated,  however,  the  presence  in  ancient  times  of  a  large  population  in 
this  section  of  country.  Just  to  the  south  of  Tell  el  Muntar  we  came  upon 
a  dolmen  field — I  counted  twenty  grouped  in  a  comparatively  limited  area, 
averaging  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  apairt  Some  were  composed  of  three 
aide  stones  with  a  covering  slab,  and  in  most  cases  were  "  free  standing." 
In  others  the  superincumbent  slab  rested  upon  four  uprights,  and  in  others 
upon  heaps  of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  In  no  case  did  I  observe  the  covering 
alabs  to  be  so  laige  as  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere,  probably  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  basalt  of  which  they  were  composed ;  but  circumstances 
prevented  my  giving  these  interesting  monuments  upon  this  occasion  the 
attention  they  deserved,  and  I  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  having 
discovered  their  locality.  In  support  of  Cs4)tain  Conder's  theory  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  situated  near  water,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show,  and  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipitous  ledge  of  rock  which  here 
forms  the  eastern  clifif  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wddy  es  Samak,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained.  The  plateau  here  forms  a  pro- 
mont(N7  which  splits  the  wftdy,  and  at  its  southern  extremity  is  situated 
the  old  stronghold  of  the  Crusaders,  called  the  Kasr  Berdauif ,  or  Baldwin's 
Castle.  I  saw  the  niin  from  a  distance,  but  was  unable  to  visit  it  on  this 
occasion.  This  I  the  less  regretted  as  it  has  already  been  examined,  and 
the  small  crumbling  ruin  which  remains  offers  nothing  of  interest  On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  impatient  to  reach  a  ruin  hitherto  unknown,  and  which 
was  situated  directly  beneath  the  upper  ledge  of  rocky  cliff  down  which 
we  were  now  leading  our  horses  at  no  little  peril  to  life  and  limb.  After 
descending  abruptly  about  500  feet  we  came  to  a  broad  shelf,  or  small  culti- 
vated plateau,  beyond  the  edge  of  which  there  was  another  steep  descent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  w^y.  It  was  upon  this  shelf  that  the  ruins  of  Umm  el 
Kanatar,  or  the  **  Place  of  Arches,'*  is  situated.  It  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  first  object  which  met  our  view,  as,  turning  sharp  to  the 
right  under  the  impending  cliff  down  which  we  had  just  descended,  we 
came  upon  a  most  singular  and  most  picturesque  spot.  Here  were  two 
large  arches,  one  partially  ruined,  but  the  traces  of  which  were  still  plainly 
visible  projecting  from  the  rock  against  which  it  had  been  built,  the  other 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  This  one  measured  23  feet  in  breadth, 
6  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  16  feet  in  hei^t.  The  ruined  one  was  pro- 
bably of  the  same  dimensions,  but  as  it  was  partially  broken  away  there 
was  no  means  of  accurately  judging  of  it.  They  had  been  built  over  a 
crystal  spring,  the  waters  of  which  still  filled  the  small  tank  23  feet  long 
and  6  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  2  feet  of  water,  under  the  perfect  arch,  and 
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1^.  6^- 


contained  many  small  fish.    It  apparently  escaped  by  an  undei^round 
channel.    Over  the  centre  of  the  arch  was  a  large  slab  of  stone,  upon 

which  had  been  an  in- 
scription now  too  effaced 
to  be  legible,  and  as  it 
was  16  feet  over  head  I 
had  no  means  of  exa- 
mining it  closely.  At 
a  slab  at  the  side  of  the 
;d  spring  waa  a  stone  on 
I'  which  was  the  carved 
figure  of  a  lion  (fig.  1), 
and  in  front  the  wide- 
spreading  arms  of  a  mag- 
nificent old  tree  offered 
a  grateful  shade.  At 
YiQ   i^  "      the  time  of  year  at  which 

I  visited  these  springs, 
however,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  its  charms  ;  a  bitterly  cold 
wind,  accompanied  by  sleet,  was  blowing,  and  I  had  just  before  arriving  at 
the  dolmen  field  undergone  an  experience! which  made  the  task  of  a  minute 
examination  of  ruins  or  dolmens  in  an  easterly  gale  of  wind  unpleasant  in 

the  highest  degree.  When  allowing 
my  horse  to  drink  at  what  seemed  a 
puddle  on  the  plateau,  he  had  made  a 
step  forward  and  plunged  head  fore- 
most down  what  turned  out  to  be  an 
overflowed  well,  with  me  on  his  back. 
We  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
ourselves,  but  the  severity  of  the  cold 
wind  was  so  much  intensified  by  my 
drenched  condition,  that,  not  being  in 
my  good  health  otherwise  at  the  time, 
I  was  compelled  to  hurry  over  these 
ruins.  They  are  situated  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  spring  to  the  north, 
and  consist  of  ruined  walls  enclosing 
an  area  apparently  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
synagogue  at  Ed-Dikkih,  but  the  traces 
of  the  western  wall  were  concealed  by 
such  piles  of  large  blocks  of  building 
stones  that  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine them.  The  southern  wall  was 
standing  to  a  height  of  about  7  feet, 
and  consisted  of  three  courses  of  stone 
^^*  ^'  averaging  a  little  over  2  feet  each  in 
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height,  by  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  breadth.  The  door  was  situated  15  feet 
from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  wall,  and  was  4  feet  9  inches  in  width  ; 
the  stones  forming  the  door-post  were  slightly  carved  into  a  plain  mould- 
ing (fig.  2).  On  entering,  the  area  presented  a  mass  of  stone  dibris^  and 
columns,  and  pieces  of  carving,  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  confusion  ;  six 
columns  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height  rose  above  the  piles  of  stone  at  every 
angle,  as  though  they  had  been  partially  overturned  by  an  earthquake  ; 
the  shaken  condition  of  one  of  the  stones  which  formed  the  door-post,  and 
which  projected  from  the  others,  as  well  as  the  general  aspect  of  such  of 
the  ruin  as  was  still  standing,  confirmed  my  impression  that  the  building 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  It  was  difficult  under  the 
circumstances  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the  columns,  or  the  exact 
plan  of  the  building ;  but  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  ornamentation 
which  still  remained,  the  fact  that  the  columns  were  all  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  building,  that  the  walls  were  without  cement  the  position  of  the 
door,  and  the  moulding  of  the  door-posts,  all  rather  lead  me  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  respect  to  this  building  which  I  have  arrived  at  in  the  case 
of  Ed-Dikkih,  and  to  regard  it  as 
havingbeenformerlyasynagogue.  ^-""^'"/^ 

There  was  one  stone  on  which  /^ yy^^,.^^— 

was  carved  the  representation  of  Ha  \  H\W  J/ J  b 
an  eagle  (fig.  3),  a  fragment  of  |  \  |i  JK  WmA 
egg  and  dart  cornice,  closely  re-  |  A  fiMK,  J  31^' 
sembling  the  one  at  £d-Dikkih,  \  \i  1 1  Im  9  flft  1 1 
a  large  triangular  slab  cut  in  the  /  vijuJJM  f  i^\\^ 
shape  of  an  arch  and  highly  or-  J  MiM^w  \  I  ^«^ 
namented,  measuring  3  feet  6  #yy^^  w%r  •^ 
inches  along  the  base  line,  and 

6  feet  8  inches  between  the  two      ^ „      '"' ' ' 

extremities,  and  which  I  assume 

to  have  been  placed  on  the  lintel  of  the  main  entrance  (fig.  4)  ;   and  there 

were  fragments  of  Corinthian  capitals. 

It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  a  care- 
ful investigation  of 
these  stones  would 
reveal  inscriptions 
which  would  throw 
more  light  on  this 
interesting  ruin 
than,    during     my 

hurried    inspection  ^^^-  ^• 

of  them,  I  was  in  a  position  to  obtain.  I  send  these  notes  simply  as  a 
description  of  what  I  was  able  to  observe,  under  circumstances  by  no 
means  favourable  to  minute  investigation  ;  bat  it  is  not  impossible  that  I 
may  be  able  to  revisit  this  part  of  the  country  and  supplement  this 
paper  with  more  details  of  the  ruins  i^hich  are  noticed  in  it,  as  well  as 

n 
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to  look  for  others  of  the   position   of  which  I  have   received   some 
information. 

On  my  return  to  Tiberias,  a  Jew  came  to  tell  me  that  he  knew  a  house 
which  contained  a  stone  upon  which  there  was  an  inscription.  I  found  it 
in  the  floor  of  a  tumble-down  dwelling  inhabited  by  an  old  Jewish  woman. 
Ajs  it  was  too  begrimed  with  divt  to  make  anything  of,  I  tempted  the  old 
woman  with  a  bribe  to  let  me  take  it  up  and  carry  it  off,  promising  to  re- 
turn it.  The  inscription  turned  out  to  be  in  Greek  characters,  and  as  it 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  former  travellers,  a  squeeze  of  it  is 
forwarded  herewith.  I  also  annex  the  beet  copy  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
in  case  the  squeeze  does  not  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Yn€P€YXAPICTIACA|^§|^^;      ■ 
iHIOYHMWNCIPIKIOVg^ii 
NAnAICAMCNOIHMI  ^^ 
OieP€BOICOYANHnPAMe|i 

I  was  also  taken  by  a  Jew  to  look  at  a  stone  built  into  the  back  wall  of 
the  synagogue,  on  which  was  an  inscription.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
some  gentlemen  take  a  squeeze  of  this,  and  I  therefore  only  took  a  hasty 
copy,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  "  Memoirs."  As 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  I  presume  it  must  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  some  more  recent  explorers.    The  following  is  my  copy : — 

OYAr lii 

TA€TH  '0€ 


i|i$^:iNZHCACAN 
i^i^KBNYM^HN 

I  am  indebted  to  my  companion,  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange,  for  the  list  of  the 
Arab  names,  which  I  append,  of  the  places  taken  down  from  the  natives 
on  this  trip,  with  their  significations. 
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LIST  OF  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 


1.  El-'Adesi,  for  El-'Adeseh,  <JUJuJ^  "the  lentil" 

In  Palestine,  concrete  of  small  pebbles  used  for  floors,  from  its  re- 
sembling lentils,  is  known  as  "El-*AdesL" 

2.  El-Ahs&ninyeh,  the  Yulgar  form  of  El-hassftniyyeh,    ijuLu^l « 
"  Belonging  to  Haas&n,"  p.n. 

3.  'Ain  Esfera,  probably  for  'Ain  Eso-Sfairali,  5-xi.Jl    ..J^»  "^he 
whistling  spring." 

4.  El-'Aklb,  4..^oJulU  "the  term." 

5.  El'Al  JU3U"thehigh." 

6.  El-'Araj,  -.  -tSl,  "  the  lame." 

7.  El  Batlhah,  i^^jslajjl ,  "  the  swamp." 

8.  Ed-Dikkih,  i^jj^,  "the  platform." 

9.  Kasr  Berdawtl,  Jj  .b  J    -^ ,  "  Baldwin's  Castle." 

10.  Kersa,    ^  <,  (?)  "the  seat." 

11.  Khisfin,  ^^^jsi,^*^ ,  p.n. 

12.  Mes'adiyyeh,  Ljjua^^  "the  place  of  ascending.'' 

13.  Nab,  c^U ,  "  the  eye-tooth." 

14.  Et-Tell,Jj3!,"  the  hill." 

16.  Tell  el  Montar,   UJ^Jl  Jj ,  "  the  hill  of  the  watch-tower. 

16.  Tell  ez-ZeitAnih^  ^f^J^  J^'>  "*^®  ^^^*  ^^  *^®  oUve-tree." 

17.  Umm  el  'Aj&j,     \^\   J ,  "  the  place  of  whirl-winds  "  or  "  battles." 

18.  Umm  el  Kenfttir,   UUiJ^   A ,  "the  place  of  arches." 

19.  Wadi  ed  D4lieh,  JuJ^  jJl  u^j\«,  "  the  gorge  of  the  vine  tendril." 

20.  Wadi  Ejgayif,  for  Wftdi  esh-Shakayyif,  u-ixLuJl  ^-^^'j?  "the 
gorge  of  the  little  boulder."  Shakayyif,  or  Shagayyif,  for  the  Bedouins 
change  the  dotted  K  into  G,  is  the  diminutive  of  "  Shaklf,"  meaning  a 
"  fragment "  or  "  boulder  "  in  the  colloquial  dialect. 

21.  W4di  Jerm&yya,  iU^  u^j\j,P-n. 

22.  Wftdi  es  Saffah,     U-Jl  u^jU,  "  the  gorge  of  the  slayer." 

23.  Wftdi  es  Samak,  CX4-JI  iJS^^^^  "the  fish's  valley." 

24.  Wftdi  Sheblb,  v.^oa-ib  l^jU?  P"- 

25.  El-YahMiyyeh,  «0J«ajJU  "  the  place  belonging  to  the  Jews." 

H  2 
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NOTES  ON  A  TOMB  OPENED  AT  JEBATA,  AND  ON 
MONUMENTS  FOUND  AT  NABLOUS. 

Br  Laurekcs  Oliphant. 

Haifa,  2Ut  January,  1H85. 
Having  received  intelligence  from  a  native  that  the  villagers  of  Jebata 
(sheet  5,  M.  %)  while  excavating  for  stone  for  their  building  operationa, 
had  unearthed  what  he  termed  a  subterranean  abode,  but  which  I  con- 
jectured to  be  a  tomb,  I  proceeded  to  that  place  in  <»^er  to  examine  it. 
The  sheikh  and  most  of  the  villagers  accompanied  me  to  the  spot ;  here 
they  had  laid  bare  a  flight  of  nine  stone  steps  leading  down  to  an  open 
court  about  6  feet  square — the  niches  formed  of  cemented  masonry,  the 
stones  averaging  2  feet  by  18  inches,  but  in  some  instances  exceeding  those 
dimensions.  The  height  from  the  dSbris  which  had  accumulated  on  the 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  masonry  was  about  11  feet,  above  which  were  2  feet 
of  soil.  From  this  open  court  a  passage  3  feet  long,  2  feet  6  inches  wide, 
and  5  feet  high,  marked  A  in  the  plan  (Section  BC),  led  to  a  chamber  14  feet 


long,  8  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  6  inches  high,  the  walls  consi.siing  of  plain 
chiselled  stones  set  with  mortar  in  courses  of  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches 
ill  height.  This  chamber  differs  from  the  very  few  hitherto  discovered 
in  Palestine,  and  which  seem  confined  to  Galilee,  in  that  the  stones  are  set 
in  mortar.  On  the  left  of  the  chamber  was  a  single  koka,  which  had  been 
a  good  deal  destroyed  by  the  recent  excavations  of  the  villagers,  but  the 
chamber  itself  was  in  perfect  order,  and  in  fact  in  such  good  condition 
that  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  it  was  an  ancient  construction.  The 
roof  was  vaulted,  and  of  solid  masonry.  In  the  centre  of  the  east  wall 
was  an  entrance,  D,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  one  marked  A,  excepting 
that  the  passage  was  7  feet  6  inches  in  length.  It  led  into  a  chamber 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  12  feet  by  10  feet  6  inches  and  6  feet  6  inches 
in  height ;  this  contained  three  kokim  and  a  loculus  imder  an  arcosolium, 
but  the  side  of  the  loculus,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kokim,  had  been  much 
injured.  The  villagers  told  us  that  they  had  foimd  bones  in  the  loculus,  and 
some  fragments  of  pottery  in  this  chamber.  Not  far  from  these  tombs  was 
another  similar  excavation,  the  entrance  to  which  presented  the  appearance 
of  thit  to  an  ordinary  cave ;  but  on  entering  it  we  found  oui-selves  in 
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a  small  circular  rock-hewn  chamber,  the  floor  so  covered  with  rabble  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  stand  upright  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  was  an  aperture 
18  inches  square,  carefully  hewn,  and  from  it  led  a  passage  of  masonry, 
the  stones,  aJso  set  in  mortar,  2  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  about  5  feet  to 
the  point  where  it  was  completely  choked  with  earth  ;  had  we  been  able 
to  ^Mure  the  time  to  excavate  we  should  have  foimd  probably  that  it  led 
into  a  tomb.  The  entrance  to  this  passage  was  almost  completely  blocke<l 
by  the  handsome  coital  of  an  Ionic  column,  the  column  itself  18  inches  iu 
diameter.  On  further  examining  the  stones  strewn  in  the  vicinity,  aiul 
some  of  which  we  were  told  by  the  natives  they  had  unearthed,  we  found 
one  on  which  was  carved  a  seven-branched  candlestick,  one  which  may  have 
served  as  a  keystone,  a  sarcopliagus,  several  fragments  of  columns,  and  a 
monolith  standing  10  feet  from  the  dSbris  at  its  base,  with  grooves  and 
lots  similar  to  others  which  I  have  seen  at  Dubil  on  Carmel,  but  taller. 
I  can  only  imagine  it  to  have  formed  part  of  some  olive-pressing  machinery. 
In  the  neighbouring  rocks  were  vats  and  winepresses.    It  is  not  unlikely 


that  next  summer  the  natives  will  undertake  further  quarrying  opera- 
tions, when  new  discoveries  may  be  brought  to  light,  the  more  especially 
as  all  the  existing  indications  go  to  show  that  Jebata,  the  ancient 
Gabatha,  must  formerly  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  some  monuments 
recently  discovered  during  some  municipal  improvements  now  in  progre>*s 
at  Nablous,  which  are  destined  for  the  Museum  at  Constantinople,  and  of 
which  I  send  you  such  hurried  and  imperfect  sketches  as  I  was  able  to 
take,  with  copies  of  inscriptions.  They  were  in  such  positions  that  it  was 
extremely  difScult  to  take  squeezes,  nor  were  the  conditions  propitious 
for  my  doing  so.  The  one  which  I  forward  was  of  an  inscription  much 
defaced,  on  which  I  can  only  make  out  the  words  TON  TPIFIOA, 
but  perhaps  oUiers  may  be  more  sucoeesfuL  Many  of  the  letters  in  the 
other  inscriptions  were  so  much  effaced  as  to  be  rendered  doubtful,  and  I 
have  left  them  imperfect ;  but  it  will  not  be  difficult,  with  more  time  than 
I  have  been  able  to  give  to  them,  to  make  the  necessary  corrections.  The 
raoniuneuts  which  I  have  seen  consist  of  two  statues,  one  of  a  draped  male 
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figure,  life  size  ;  the  head,  right  arm,  and  feet  were  missing.  The  other  was 
a  smaller  draped  male  figure,  the  head  and  feet  of  which  were  also  missing. 
The  most  interesting  object  was  a  triangular  pedestal,  40  inches  high,  wiUi 
slightly  curved  sides  22  inches  long,  and  squared  angles  8  inches  across, 
llie  three  sides  contained  six  tableaux  in  bcu90  relievo,  one  of  them  a 
good  deal  mutilated,  representing,  amongst  others,  incidents  in  the  life  and 
labours  of  Hercules,  in  whose  honour  possibly  the  statue  which  once  stood 
^  u[K)n  the  pedestal  was  erected.     The  first  tableau  represents  a  figure  in  a 


<  hariot  struggling  apparently  with  a  hydra.      Above  this,  on  tlie  upper 
moulding  of  the  cornice,  was  the  inscription  (marked  A) — 

^lNIOZeHKENATeiAOZEK^?lZAZ 
NEKENENTeYnOAEZZINAPIZgUpKENAnAZIN 

Below  this  (marked  B)  was  the  following  : — 

KAAAEIKAIMEIFOTI-  -KAIXAPIZINnkO^EPON 

aud  below  this  (C) — 

TOYinrKAIArONIFOI-    -AIAMETAI  KAI^^IHGEN 

The  lower  section  represented  three  draped  figures  standing :  on  their 
right  a  nude  male  figure  standing  ;  at  their  feet  a  prostrate  nude  male 
figure  ;  above  them  was  the  inscription  (D) — 

^^^ONAXEAftON 
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The  upper  section  of  the  next  side  represented  Leto  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  with  their  names  above  them  in  the  following  order : — 

APTEMir  AnOAAXlN  AHTll 

Nude  to  the  waist.        Nude  right  arm  over  Ar-      Completely     draped, 
temis's    shoulder,   with        with  a  snake  appa- 
a  cloak  hanging  down        rently  on  the  left, 
his  back  and  over  his 
arm. 

The  lower  section  of  this  side  represented  five  figures,  behind  a  group 
of  four  figures,  of  whom  two  were  naked  men  wrestling,  the  other  two 
were  naked,  one  standing  with  outstretched  arm,  and  one  on  a  sort  of 
stool ;  above  them  the  inscription,  partly  illegible, — 

TAiH    PITONME 

and  over  some  of  the  figures  were  the  letters,  NUT     I'YPO 

On  the  third  side,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  sketching,  on  the 
upper  section,  under  the  words  TPO<M)l  HPAKAHZ,  was  a  nude 
infant  struggling  with  a  serpent  between  two  draped  female  figures — 
evidently  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents  sent  against  him  by  Hera.  On 
the  lower  section  of  this  side,  and  under  the  words  QHZ  EYS 
FN  APIS  MATA)  ^^  &  much  defaced  nude  figure  on  the  left, 
supporting  what  seemed  to  be  a  full  sack,  i^id  on  the  right  three  draped 
figures. 

I  understand  that  they  are  continuing  to  find  objects  of  intereet  at 
Nablous,  which  I  trust  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  goi^g  to  examine. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  ACROSS  THE 
RED  SEA. 

fir  Sir  Johit  Coode. 

Ths  Quarterly  Statement  for  April  of  last  year  contained  an  interesting 
article  by  Professor  Hull,  of  Dublin,  on  *^  The  Relations  of  Land  and  Sea 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  at  the  time  of  the  Ejpodus,"  wherein  he  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  actual  position  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Children  of  IsraeL 

Professor  Hull  justly  remarks  that,  according  to  the  present  position  of 
land  and  water,  there  is  a  direct  landway  across  into  the  ^  wilderness  of 
Etham,''  and  he  asks  whether,  if  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  district  north  of  Suez  had  been  the  same  as  they  are  now 
(of  course  he  disregards  for  the  moment  the  existence  of  the  Suez  Canal), 
there  would  have  been  cause  for  the  cry  of  despair  from  the  Israelites,  or 
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the  necessity  for  a  stupendous  miracle  of  deUverance  such  as  the  Bible 
narrative  relates  1 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  containing 
shells,  corals,  and  other  marine  forms  now  existing  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  (which  beds  are  found  on  either  side  of  that  gulf  up  to  at 
least  200  feet  above  the  present  sea-level)  form  complete  evidence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  land  area  of  that  particular  region,  but  that  this 
elevation  must  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long  antecedent  to  that  of  the 
Exodus.  He  points  out,  what  is  true,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
an  elevation  of  not  more  than  from  25  feet  to  30  feet  had  remained  to  be 
effected,  the  land  now  forming  the  southern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
would  have  been  submerged  by  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  he  regards 
it  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  as  far  back  as  the  time  *' when 
the  Exodus  took  place  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  extended  northwards  up 
the  valley  at  least  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  producing  a  channel  20  to  30 
feet  in  depth,  and  perhaps  a  mile  in  breadth ;  a  terrible  barrier  to  the 
Israelites,  and  sufficient  to  induce  a  cry  of  despair  from  the  whole  mul- 
titude." 

Having  quite  recently  traversed  the  whole  Isthmus,  making  a  special 
examination  of  the  portion  between  Ismatltya  and  Suez,  the  following 
incident,  which  then  occurred,  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  inas- 
much as  it  is  eminently  corroborative  of  Dr.  HulPs  view. 

Whilst  engaged  with  other  members  of  the  International  Commission 
upon  the  investigation  of  various  matters  connected  with  the  question  of 
improving  the  Suez  Canal,  some  of  our  party  landed  from  time  to  time, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  a  point  between  what  is  now  the  north  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  south  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  not,  in  fact,  very  far  to  the 
north  of  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca  cross 
the  CanaL 

Desiring  to  test  for  myself  the  character  and  hardness  of  the  unbroken 
ground  at  this  point,  and  at  a  height  of  about  12  or  15  feet  above  gea-letfef, 
the  first  stroke  of  a  pick  turned  up,  from  3  inches  below  the  surface,  a 
thick  cake  of  a  dull  white  substance  which  at  the  moment  appeared  to  be 
gypsum,  and  whilst  stooping  to  take  it  up,  I  remarked  accordingly  ;  but 
simultaneously,  a  colleague  who  was  standing  at  my  side  exclaimed  *^  Salt" 
On  asking  him  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  so  instantly  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, he  replied  that  the  whole  district  thereabouts  was  fuU  of  such  salt. 

When  it  is  explained  that  this  gentleman  had  the  engineering  charge 
of  a  considerable  length  of  this  part  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  time  the  work 
was  in  course  of  construction,  and  consequently  had  thus  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  district,  and  also  that  on  testing  the  ground 
at  other  points  thereabouts,  I  found  salt  existing  below  a  thin  covering  of 
sand  at  heights  considerably  above  the  sea-level,  there  is  ample  warrant 
for  saying,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  extensive  existence  of  salt  in  this  form 
and  at  such  a  height  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  proof  that  the 
waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  did  at  one  time  extend  as  far  north  as  the  Bitter 
Lakes  ;  a  specimen  nearly  an  inch  thick  is  before  me  as  I  write. 
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Further  evidence  that,  at  some  time  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  sea  extended  as  far  up  the  Isthmus  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  is 
found  in  a  remarkable  sample  of  salt  which  was  cut  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes  by  the  engineers  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  before  the 
sea  was  let  in  to  effect  the  completion  of  the  water  communication  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  work.  This  block  of  salt,  to 
which  my  attention  was  directed  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  is  preserved  in  the 
courtyard  attached  to  the  offices  of  the  Canal  Company  at  Ismatliya ;  it 
is  fully  7  feet  in  height,  and,  according  to  M.  Voisin  Bey,  who  at  the 
time  it  was  taken  out  acted  as  the  Company's  Chief  Engineer  in  Egypt, 
salt  certainly  existed  to  a  still  greater  depth,  but  to  what  precise  extent  is 
not  known. 

I  may  here  mention  that  whilst  passing  over  the  1,500  (English 
statute)  miles  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Suez,  the  water  of  the 
Bed  Sea  is  so  far  changed  by  evaporation  that  samples  taken  from  the 
surface  at  Suez  have  been  proved  to  be  nearly  8  parts  in  1000  salter  than 
those  at  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  an 
exceptionally  great  amount  of  evaporation  would  necessarily  take  place 
within  such  a  comparatively  shallow  inland  basin  as  that  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  having  its  surface  swept  by  the  hot  dry  air  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  shut  in  from  ihe  Mediterranean  by  the  high  land  at  Serapeum 
immediately  to  the  north,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  still  higher  ridge  of 
country  at  El  Guisr.  These  conditions  would  obviously  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  remarkable  deposit  of  salt  as  is  found  in  the  specimen 
above  described. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  this  specimen  is  the  presence  of  an  occasional 
thin  layer  of  sand,  most  probably  caused  during  the  prevalence  of  violent 
southerly  winds  which  from  time  to  time  raise  the  sea-level  at  Suez 
nearly  3  feet  above  that  of  an  ordinary  spring  tide  in  calm  weather.  The 
strong  current  to  the  northward  on  such  occasions  would  be  certain  to  carry 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sand  into  the  Bitter  Lakes,  sufficient,  it  may  be 
assumed,  to  account  for  the  layers  of  sand  in  question. 

The  facts  to  which  I  have  here  called  attention  appear  to  me  unques- 
tionably to  confirm  the  view  entertained  by  Professor  HulL  Feeling,  with 
him,  that  according  to  ihis  view  the  physical  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  will  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Bible  narrative,  and  that 
the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  subject  of  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Bed  Sea  will  thus  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
removed,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the  result  of  my  own  recent  personal 
observations  in  the  locality  in  question. 
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THE  CITY  OP  DAVID. 

Bt  thb  Rbv.  W.  F.  Birch* 

''Nil  tarn  diflScile  est,  quin  quarendo  ioTestigari  possiet.*' — Ter.  H.  T, 

So  long  as  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more,  will  thoughtful  writers  on 
Jerusalem  from  time  to  time  change,  or  at  least  qualify,  their  opinions.  Mr. 
Feirgusson  in  1847  placed  Acra  west  of  the  Temple,  but  in  1860  north  of  it. 
Surely,  until  he  reverts  to  his  earlier  opinion,  no  one  can  fairly  quote  the 
weight  of  hb  name  as  in  favour  of  the  western  site,  which  he  has  delibe- 
rately abandoned  for  more  than  twenty  years.  But  if  a  writer  is  always 
to  be  tied  down  to  what  he  has  once  written,  and  afterwards  distinctly 
repudiated,  then  I  must  ask  Captain  Conder  to  submit  to  his  own  ruling, 
and  to  allow  me  to  quote  the  weight  of  his  own  name,  in  favour  of  the 
Ophel  site  for  the  City  of  David,  and  against  his  later  statements,  since  in 
(Quarterly  Statement^  1877,  p.  179,  he  said,  "  Thus  the  City  of  David,  in  this 
case,  is  OpheL" 

Another  error  into  which  Captain  Conder  has  fallen  may  also  be  cor- 
rected, as  it  bears  on  the  position  of  Zion,  and  most  readers  are  weary  of 
arguments  pro  and  cariy  and  so  in  accepting  theories  are  guided  solely  by 
the  names  of  their  respective  advocates.  In  the  Memoirs  (*'  Jerusalem," 
p.  93)  he  says  that ''  Sion  has  been  supposed  by  Lewin  to  be  identical  with 
the  Upper  City  of  Jerusalem.''  Many  will  learn  with  surprise  that  Lewin 
was  a  most  determined  opponent  of  the  conmion  opinion,  that  the  Upper 
City  was  the  site  of  Zion,  and  actually  accentuated  his  aversion  to  such 
an  identification  by  dubbing  the  Upper  City  pseucUhZum^  {.«.,  the  false  or 
spurious  Zion.  *'  Afterwards,  in  '  Siege  of*  Jerusalem,  1863,'  Lewin  holds 
that  the  names  *  Zion '  and  the  *  City  of  David '  were  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem ;  that  the  latter  was  subsequently  appropriated 
by  popular  belief  to  that  portion  of  Ophel  where  he  supposes  *  David's 
palace  to  have  stood.'  Accordingly,  throughout  his  book,  he  speaks  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  the  city  as  '  now  called  Zion,'  thereby  intimating 
that  it  had  no  ancient  right  to  this  special  designation  ;  and  yet,  incon- 
sistently enough,  the  name  of  Sion  is  given  to  it  in  his  plan." 

I  am  obliged  to  take  this  extract  from  "  The  iWms  of  David  "  (by 
E.  F.),  as  I  cannot  myself  refer  to  ''  The  Siege,"  since  the  Fund's  copy  has 
been  indefinitely  borrowed.  Some  reader  of  these  pages  perhaps  will 
kindly  correct  me  if  I  misrepresent  Lewin's  opinion,  who,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  never  maintained  that  Zion  was  identical  with  the  Upper  City. 

Whoever  assails  my  theory  must  inevitably  catch  a  Tartar,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  site  I  advocate  is  the  very  one  appropriated  (as  many 
admit)  to  Zion  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  ;  and  Nehemiah  (be  it  remem- 
bered) himself  was  chief  surveyor  at  Jerusalem  and  rebuilt  its  walls,  and 
therefore  must  have  known  the  position  of  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  a 
thousand  times  better  than  either  Josephus  or  any  other  writer  on 
Jerusalem  from  his  day  to  this. 

As  no  one  seems  disposed  to  accept  my  challenge  and  grapple  boldly 
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with  my  theory,  I  suppose  it  is  time  for  me  to  make  a  sally  and  expose 
the  utter  hoUowness  of  the  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  the  rival  sites 
for  Zion,  positions  well  described  (to  use  Lewin's  word)  as  pseudo-Ziona. 

Now  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  true  site  of  Ziou  consists  of 
two  simple  facts,  viz.  : 

(A)  That  the  Hebrew  version  always  describes  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
as  ^0 -Hinnom,  and  the  Brook  Kidron  (on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem)  as 
nocAoZ-Kidron,  never  once  interchanging  the  two  words  ge  and  nachal. 

(B)  That  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  the  City  of  David  is  six 
times  called  Zion,  but  never  in  a  single  instance  Mount  Zion,  while  in  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets  this  term  is  often  applied  to  the  Temple.  Ck>n8istently 
with  this  distinction,  I  Maccabees,  omitting  all  mention  of  Zion  simply, 
speaks  of  the  City  of  David  as  one  place  and  Motmt  Ziou  as  another,  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  Temple  or  sanctuary. 

Through  disregarding  these  reasonable  distinctions,  and  taking  ^«to  be 
equivalent  to  nachal^  and  Zion  (the  City  of  David)  to  be  the  same  as  Mount 
Zion,  writers  have  unconsciously  produced  such  a  confusion  in  Jerusalem 
topography,  that  with  scores  of  books  bearing  on  the  subject,  very  few 
persons  are  aware  of  the  true  site  of  the  City  of  David. 

This  remaricable  distinction  between  ge  and  nachaly  I  must  add,  is  no 
invention  of  mine  devised  to  prop  up  my  theory.  Oesenius  long  since 
observed  it,  Lewin  approved  of  it-,  Williams  '^  had  misgivings  "  in  disregard- 
ing it,  Thrupp  and  Captain  Conder  and  others  have  recognised  it ;  I  merely 
insist  on  its  rigid  application,  confident  that  it  is  the  key  to  Jerusalem. 

Further,  that  the  City  of  David  is  never  historically  called  Mount  Zion 
in  the  Bible  is  a  point  that  any  Bible  reader  may  verify  for  himself. 
Having  got  possession  of  this  invaluable  key,  let  me  now  use  it  without 
fear  against  all  the  pseudo-Zions,  and  show  how  untenable  and  indefensible 
it  makes  every  one  of  the  various  positions  held  by  the  opponents  of  my 
theoiy. 

First  I  will  take  the  site  west  of  the  Temple  originally  proposed  (though 
it  resembles  Lightfoot's)  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  since  with  his  opinion  on 
many  kindred  points  I  am  in  the  closest  agreement 

I.    Zion,  South  and  not  Wbst  of  the  Temple. 

In  1871  Sir  C.  Warren  stated  in  the  "  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,''  that 
"  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  the  City  of  David,  the  House  of  David,  and  the 
Sepulchre  of  David,  all  appear  to  be  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  hill 
of  Ophel,  near  the  Virgin's  Fount,  and  yet  such  a  position  for  Zion  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  out  of  the  question." 

Seven  years  passed  over  before  I  perceived  that  the  apparently 
contrary  evidence,  which  seemed  to  Sir  C.  Warren  to  make  the  Ophel 
position  for  Zion  "out  of  the  question,"  really  was  in  strict  agreement 
with  the  evidence  of  Nehemiah*  Seven  years  more  have  rolled  on  since 
that  time,  yet  I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  the  whole  Biblical  evidence, 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  shown  to  be  consiitent,  and  to  point  to  but 
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one  oondcusion,  still  appears  to  him  contradictory,  and  leads  him  stiU  to 
place  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Temple,  and  not 
on  Opfael  on  its  southern  side.  When  I  place  Zion  on  Ophei,  he  admits 
"  it  is  the  natured  position  to  assign  to  it  on  reading  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
only  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  accord  with  the  other  accounts." 

I  am  very  desirous  that  Sir  C.  Warren  from  an  opponent  should  become 
an  ally  of  my  thec«y,  by  being  convinced  that  this  natural  position  is  also 
the^  true  position.  One  important  result,  I  believe,  would  be  that  a 
diligent  and  (I  anticipate)  a  successful  search  would  soon  be  made  for  the 
sepulchres  of  David,  and  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  and  the  discovery  of 
these  most  interesting  and  magnificent  relics  of  pre-^xilic  Jerusalem 
would,  once  and  for  ever,  lay  the  restless  ghost  of  controversy  about  the 
position  of  the  City  of  David,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  demolishing  the 
other  pseudo-Zions. 

With  this  object  I  would  point  out  two  things — 

(1)  That  the  weight  of  Nehemiah's  evidence  is  simply  overwhelming. 

(2)  That  his  evidence  is  really  in  the  strictest  acoord  with  all  tiie 

other  accounts  except  one  or  two  palpably  incorrect  statements 
of  Josephus. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah  (aa  admitted  by  Sir  C.  Warren)  places  (1)  the 
Sepulchres  of  David  (iii,  16),  (2)  the  House  of  David  (xii,  37),  and  (3)  and 
(4)  the  stairs  of  the  City  of  David  (iii,  16  ;  xii,  37X  between  the  Pool  of 
Siloah  and  the  Temple,  tL«.,  on  Ophel  (so-called).  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  in  harmony  wi^  these  indications  "  the  House  of  the  Mighty  "  (or 
Oibborim,  the  technical  name  of  DavicPi  body-guard)  is  further  (iii,  16) 
spoken  of  as  being  in  this  part,  t.6.,  on  OpheL 

Here  I  must  ask  two  questions.  In  the  case  of  what  sacred  site  does 
the  identification  rest  upon  fuller  or  better  evidence  than  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  gives  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  David  ?  If  these  four  or  five 
consistent  statements  in  Nehemiah  can  reasonably  be  discredited,  what 
identifications  can  reasonably  be  believed  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable 
that  Nehemiah*s  statements  are  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  that  the  other  sacred  writers  have  been  misunderstood 
by  Sir  C.  Warren,  than  that  the  Biblical  statements  about  the  City  of 
David  are  inconsistent  and  contradictory  ? 

Sir  C.  Warren  ("  Temple  or  Tomb,"  p.  41)  thinks  it "  probable  that  from 
the  first  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  known  among  the  Christians, 
and  that  it  has  never  been  forgotten.^  But  is  it  not  much  more  probable 
that  the  Jews,  with  far  less  difficulties  to  contend  with,  never  forgot  the 
site  of  the  Sepulchre  of  David,  and  of  the  City  of  David  f  When  Sir  C. 
Warren  rejects  the  Ophel  site  for  Zion,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  had  actually  become 
misled  about  the  true  position  of  the  Tomb  and  the  House  and  the  City 
of  David,  although  there  had  been  no  break  whatever  in  the  continuity  of 
their  knowledge  about  these  revered  localities,  for  "  many  of  the  priestn 
and  Levites  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had 
seen  the  first  house,"  were  present  when  "  the  foundation  of  this  (second 
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Temple  ie,)  honse  was  laid  before  their  eyes  "  (Ezra  iii,  12).  Is  it  poasible 
that  all  these  hacl  either  forgotten  the  position  of  the  chief  sites  in  *^  the 
city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,"  or  else  agreed  to  transfer  them  to  wrong 
positions?  Any  such  ignorance  or  conspiracy  is  utterly  inconceivable. 
If  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  places  the  ToTnb  and  the 
House  and  the  Citi^  of  David  all  on  Ophel,  then,  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequences, I  see  no  way  of  escape  from  a  frank  admission  that  these 
localities  were  actually  on  OpheL 

The  po6iti(»),  however,  held  by  Sir  C.  Warren  I  understand  to  be  this, 
viz.,  that  strong  as  is  the  evidence  in  Nehemiah  in  favour  of  Zion,  the  City 
of  David,  having  been  on  Ophel,  nevertheless  the  evidence  requiring  Zion 
to  have  been  elsewhere  seems  to  him  still  stronger  and  only  to  be  satisfied 
by  his  site.  As  in  the  Athenantmy  1881,  he  writes  of  ^*The  Temple  or  the 
Tomb "  thus,  **  I  must  state  emphatically  that  this  book  is  a  very  serious 
attempt  to  settle  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  one  that  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  successful,"  I  take  that  work  as  setting  forth  his  reasons 
for  placing  Zion  west  of  the  Temple. 

Let  me  first,  however,  state  certain  points  on  which  I  agree  with  this 
luost  candid  of  opponenta    He  states  in  his  book — 

(a)  p.  21  :  "They  (the  first  book  of  Maccabees)  call  the  sanctuary 

.    .    .    Mount  Zion.'' 
(6)  9  :  "  ZicMi,    .    .    .    the  royal  sepulchres  were  also  there." 

(c)  9,  10 :  "  Zion  formed  part  and  was  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem.    Zion 

was  not  synonymous  or  co-extensive  with  Jerusalem.  We  have 
not  a  single  instance  in  the  historical  books  of  the  term  Zion,  or 
the  City  of  David,  being  used  for  the  whole  city. 

(d)  24,  25  :  '*  His  (t.«.,  Joeephus')  vagueness  in  speaking  of  the  topo- 

graphy of  the  past  .  ...  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  precision 
throughout  the  historical  books  (of  the  Bible)  and  1  Maccabees. 
.  .  .  It  does  not  appear  in  any  case  that  he  gives  any  help  in 
the  topography  "  (t>.,  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Old  Testament)^ 

(e)  13 :  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Zion  the  stronghold  was  in 

Benjamin." 

Having  thus  successfully  threaded  his  way  through  what  have  proved 
great  stumbling  blocks  to  many.  Sir  C.  Warren  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
completely  beguiled  into  a  wrong  conclusion  by  three  misconceptions :  first 
as  to  (A)  and  (B)  above,  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  ge  and 
nachcdj  and  between  Zion  and  Mount  Zion  ;  and  next^  (C),  that  the  Acra 
of  Josephus  was  west  and  not  south  of  the  Temple. 

Unconscious  of  his  first  misconception.  Sir  C.  Warren  writes  ("Temple 
or  Tomb,''  P<  35)  in  support  of  his  western  site  thus :  "  This  position  I  have 
assigned  to  Zion  is  the  only  one  which  allows  of  accord  in  the  several 
accounts,  and  is  the  only  site  yet  proposed  that  will  render  intelligible 
the  passage,  '  Now  after  this,  he  (Manasseh)  built  a  wall  without  the  City 
of  David,  on  the  west  side  of  Gihon  in  the  valley '  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14)." 
One  has  only  to  point  out  that  the  word  here  rendered  vallei^  is  in  the 
Hebrew  version  nachal,  and  at  once  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  passage, 
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instead  of  supporting  Sir  C.  Warren's  theory,  is  directly  opposed  to  it,  and 
confirms  the  evidence  of  Nehemiah.  For  a  wall  in  the  nachal  or  Kidrou 
Valley,  which  is  on  the  eajst  side  of  Jerusalem,  conld  not  possibly  be  on 
the  west  side  of  Jerusalem.  While,  further,  as  Gihon  literally  means  a 
springy  and  not  a  pool,  and  as  the  only  spring  in  the  Kidron  Valley  is  the 
Virgin's  Fount,  a  lower  wall  on  the  east  side  of  Ophel  just  west  of  that 
Fount  (as  required  by  this  passage)  would  exactly  suit  the  indications  of 
Nehemiah  which  place  the  City  of  David  on  OpheL 

Even  if  some  sophist  could  succeed  in  persuading  one  that  nachal  does 
not  always  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  mean  the  Kidron,  still  it  might  fairly 
be  urged  that  it  was  needless  to  make  the  Bible  contradictory,  by  applying 
to  the  valley  running  westwards  from  the  Temple  a  term  which  un- 
doubtedly often  refers  to  the  Kidron,  especially  when  the  usual  application 
would  leave  Nehemiah  and  2  Chronicles  in  perfect  accord.  So  again,  in 
like  manner,  2  Chron.  xxzii,  30,  may  be  as  well  explained  by  the  Ophel 
site  for  the  City  of  David  as  by  one  west  of  the  Temple,  while  it  is 
probable  that  if  Qihon  means  (as  it  must)  the  Virgin's  Fount  in  xxxiii, 
14,  it  also  means  the  same  spring  in  xxxii,  30. 

One  mistake  often  leads  to  and  confirms  another.  Unaware  that  the 
nachal  (Kidron)  could  not  be  the  ge  (Hinnom),  Sir  G  Warren  drew  the 
boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  which  "went  up  by  the  valley  of 
the  son  of  Hinnom"  (Josh,  xv,  8)  from  "the  Virgin's  Fount,  up  the 
(Valley  of  Hinnom)  Kedron,  until  nearly  opposite  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  where  it  crossed  over  the  hill  of  Moriah  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  Temple,  and  thence  up  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  to  the 
Jaffa  Gate  "  ("  Jerusalem  Rec.,"  p.  307).  As  this  line  quite  excluded  the 
Ophel  site  from  Benjamin  (see  (c)  above),  Sir  C.  Warren  appears  to  think 
it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  Ophel  site  in  "  The  Temple  or  the  Tomb,"  and 
accordingly  he  does  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  evidence  of  Nehemiah, 
even  while  he  takes  the  trouble  of  sa3ring  (p.  24),  "  Akra  {i.e^  Zion)  could 
not  have  been  south  of  the  upper  city  as  here  fixed,  and  if  further  to  the 
north  than  Et-Takiyeh,  it  would  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,"  &c 

Had  he  only  gone  on  to  deal  with  the  Ophel  site,  I  believe  Sir  Charles 
Warren  and  not  I  would  now  be  its  most  resolute  defender. 

Further,  unaware  of  his  second  misconception.  Sir  C.  Warren  writes 
("Temple  or  Tomb,"  p.  11):  "It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  Mounts  Zion  and  Moriah  were  distinct  hills,  were  it  not  that  of  late 
years  they  have  been  pronounced  by  some  writers  to  be  identical.  In  the 
first  place,  for  many  years  after  King  David  captured  Jerusalem,  Zion 
was  a  royal  city,  while  Moriah  must  have  been  beyond  Jerusalem,  and 
was  the  private  property  of  a  sheikh  or  chieftain  of  the  Jebusites.  Then, 
again,  David  had  to  go  up  to  Mount  Moriah,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  had  the  two  been  identical ;  then  we  have  the  grand  ceremony  of 
bringing  up  the  ark  of  God  out  of  the  City  of  Davidy  which  is  Zion,  up  to 
Mount  Moriah." 

Here  misconception  as  to  (B),  or  involuntary  confusion  between  Zion 
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and  Monnt  Zion,  makes  a  mountain  of  difficulty  where  everything  is 
really  smooth  and  plain.  Only  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Zion  was  the 
City  of  David,  and  that  Mount  Zion  (the  higher  part  of  the  ridge  north  of 
Zion)  was  the  site  of  the  Temple—  i.e.,  Mount  Moriah — and  these  three 
points  turn  out  to  be  genuine  supporters  of  my  theory. 

David  lived  in  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  while  Mount  Moriah  was 
outside  it  Therefore  he  could  go  up  and  the  ark  could  be  brought  up 
"  out  of  the  City  of  David  which  is  Zion  "  to  Mount  Moriah  (alias  Mount 
Zion). 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  Biblical  passages  claimed  by  Sir  C.  Warren 
as  requiring  another  site  for  Zion  than  that  marked  out  in  Nehemiah,  ai*e 
really  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  the  evidence  of  that  book.  Instead 
of  there  being  any  "difficulty  or  discrepancy"  about  the  Biblical  state- 
ments, there  is  nothing  but  perfect  concord  among  them,  as  to  the  position 
of  the  City  of  David. 

After  this  it  would  only  be  so  much  the  worse  for  the  credit  of 
Josephus  if  the  third  misconception  (C)  that  I  have  attributed  to  Sir 
C.  Warren  could  be  shown  to  be  no  misconception  on  his  part.  For  what 
value,  in  opposition  to  the  Bible,  would  belong  to  the  opinion  of  a  '*  vague  " 
writer  like  Josephus,  who  "  does  not  appear  in  any  case  to  give  any  help  " 
in  the  topography  of  pre-ezilic  Jerusalem,  but  has  rather  made  of  it  a 
Gordian  knot  by  a  few  rash  conjectures  and  inaccurate  statements  of  his 
own  devising  ?  Bare  justice,  however,  to  the  Jewish  historian  demands 
that  I  should  point  out  that  he  nevertheless  places  his  Acra  satUk  of  the 
Temple,  so  that  he  also  is  thereby  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  Ophel  site  for 
Zion,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  his  Acra  correspond  with  the  fortress  or 
Acra  of  the  Maccabees,  and  this  (1  Mace  i,  33)  was  identical  with  the  City 
of  David.     (See  Acra  south  of  the  Temple.) 

One  or  two  other  points  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  It  is  said  ("  Temple 
or  Tomb,"  p.  12)  that  "in  no  single  instance  in  the  historical  books  is 
this  (that  it  was  a  holy  place)  said  of  Zion  after  the  building  of  the  Temple." 
This,  however,  from  2  CTiron.  viii,  11,  seems  hardly  to  be  correct,  and 
curiously  enough  this  verse  is  quoted  on  p.  6.  Yet  after  the  ark  had  been 
taken  out  of  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  one  does  not  expect  to  read 
historically  anything  implying  that  it  was  still  there. 

Sir  C.  Warren  admits  ("  Temple  or  Tomb,"  p.  18)  that  no  argument  as 
to  the  position  of  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  can  be  derived  from  the  poetical 
books,  yet  afterwards  he  points  out  that  Psalm  zlviii  may  be  an  exception, 
and  "if  so  we  have  direct  proof  that  Zion,  the  City  of  David,  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city." 

Obviously  he  refers  to  the  words,  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the 
great  King."  But,  unhappily  for  his  theory,  even  here  it  is  Mount  Zion 
(or  the  Temple),  and  not  Zion  the  City  of  David,  that  is  said  to  be  towards 
the  north.  In  Quarterly  Statement,  1883,  p.  154  (see  also  1878,  p.  183),  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Eabbis  (though  misunderstood  by  Lightfoot  and 
Fergusson)  in  several  passages  place  Mount  Zion  (i.e.,  the  Temple)  on  the 
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uorth  side  of  the  city  {ue.,  of  David),  or  Zion.    Therefore  Zion  was  south 
of  the  Temple. 

Lastly,  if  Sir  C.  Warren  should  urge  ("Temple  or  Tomb,**  p.  21)  that 
the  foreign  soldiers  descended  from  the  Acra  (i.«.,  the  City  of  David)  to 
molest  the  Jews,  and  that  they  could  not  have  descended  from  the  Ophel 
site,  then  the  answer  is  that  it  is  either  he  himself  or  Josephus  who  makes 
them  to  descend,  since  1  Maccabees,  the  reliable  authority  for  these  times 
(which  Josephus  was  not),  speaks  rather  of  a  going  up  from  the  Acra  to 
the  Temple  (1  Mace  vii,  33). 

As,  therefore,  (1)  Sir  C.  Warren  admits  that  Nehemiah  in  four  particulars 
places  the  City  of  David  on  Ophel,  and  (2)  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
2  Chron.  zxxiii,  14,  instead  of  requiring  his  western  site,  makes  it 
impossible,  and  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  going  from  Zion,  the  City  of 
David,  to  Mount  Zion,  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  that  according  to  Psdm 
xiviii  and  the  Babbis,  Mount  Zion,  or  the  Temple,  was  on  the  north  side  of 
(Zion)  the  City  of  David ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  1  Maccabees  gives  the  name 
of  Mount  Zion  to  the  Temple,  and  identifies  the  City  of  David  with  its 
Acra  ;  and  (3)  as  this  Acra  is  identified  by  Josephus  with  his  Acra,  which  he 
has  been  shown  to  place  south  of  the  Temple,  I  now  invite  Sir  C.  Warren 
either  to  find  some  fresh  defence  for  his  pseudo-Zion  or  to  abandon  it 
entirely  and  occupy  what  he  has  all  along  admitted  is  Nehemiah's  site, 
viz.,  that  on  Ophel  so-called. 

I  await  with  keen  pleasure  Sir  C.  Warren's  attention  to  these  remarks, 
hoping  that  he  will  (if  he  can)  overthrow  my  conceit  or  else  become  the 
latest  and  ablest  advocate  of  the  Ophel  site  for  Zion.  To  his  memorable 
excavations  at  Jerusalem  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  my  interest  in  the 
Holy  City.  If  his  works  have  enabled  me,  as  a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders, 
on  the  one  solitary  point  of  the  true  site  of  Zion,  to  see  at  present  some- 
what further  than  he  has  done,  I  cheerfully  own  my  obligation  to  such 
an  instructor. 

Most  gladly,  too,  shall  I  turn  chameleon  and  change  from  a  hasty  critic 
to  a  patient  spectator,  whenever  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  discovering 
the  hidden  catacombs  of  David  sends  forth  a  treasure-laden  band  of 
explorers  to  resume  his  too  long  suspended  work  of  discovery.  In  this 
case  whom  would  the  men  of  Silw&u  ("  Jerusalem  Rec.,"  p.  243)  more  eagerly 
hail  in  their  native  tongue  as  a  guide  through  the  labyrinthine  sepulchres 
of  Ophel,  than  the  well-known  Monitor  NUoticus  {Quarterly  Statement^ 
1871,  p.  86)  of  the  Philistian  plain  ? 

Meanwhile,  if  any  one  (in  the  absence  of  our  gtbhorim  in  Africa) 
thinks  that  I  go  in  for  assertion  rather  than  for  ai^ment^  let  him  not 
fail  at  once  ruthlessly  (and  if  he  likes  anonymously)  to  expose  the 
fallacies  of  my  fancied  reasoning. 

Perish  my  theory  if  it  be  false ;  but  if  it  is  true,  then  the  very  next 
thing  is  to  search  for  the  sepulchres  of  David,  so  that  some  fortimate 
explorer  may  telegraph  to  Mr.  Besant  almost  in  the  vexy  words  of  Ceesar, 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vicL** 

W.  F.  Birch. 
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P.S.~I  see  that  at  the  Carlisle  Church  Congress,  Canon  Tristrani 
inractically  aooepted  my  challenge  and  attacked  the  Ophel  site  for  Ziou  in 
the  following  words  : — 

^  Still  less  does  it  seem  to  me  possible  to  conceive  that  the  City  of 
David,  the  fortress,  was  on  Ophel,  dominated  by  the  higher  rock  of 
Moriah  behind,  and  with  the  commanding  brow  of  the  modem  City  of  David 
to  the  west  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  strategic  sites  of  ancient 
fortresses,  the  hypothesis  is  simply  impossible.  What  becomes  of  the 
wall  of  Ophel  excavated  by  Sir  C.  Warren,  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles  as  the  work  of  Manasseh  ?  And  again,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  Jerusalem  of  the  period  of  the  return.  We  read  the 
minute  details  of  Nehemiah,  and  no  ingenuity  can  square  his  description 
of  the  circuit  with  the  suggested  position  of  the  City  of  David." 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  not  men  of  war,  like  Sir  C.  Warren  and 
Captain  Conder,  but  Canon  Tristram,  like  myself,  a  man  of  peace,  should 
be  the  first  to  urge  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  City  of  David,  a  fortress,  ever  stood  on  Ophel. 

In  "Jerusalem  Recovered,'*  Sir  C.  Wanren  observes  that  there  is  a 
rocky  knoll  on  ihe  Ophel  ridge  higher  than  the  ground  immediately  north 
of  it.  This  knoll  he  marks  at  2,290  feet  (p.  298).  If  the  ancient  fortress 
of  the  Jebusites  reached  northward  as  far  as  this  knoll,  and  was  fortified 
here  by  a  wall  50  feet  high,  then  according  to  his  plan  of  the  rock  levels 
it  would  not  be  dominated  by  any  point  on  the  Moriah  ridge,  or  on  the 
western  hill  (the  modem  Sion),  within  a  distance  of  400  feet.  But  at 
that  distanee,  against  walli  built  of  mez^h,  what  would  even  Arish's  bow 
have  availed,  though  it  was  reputed  to  have  carried  between  400  and  500 
nailee? 

If  in  the  age  of  the  twelve  spies,  the  cities  of  Canaan  were  "  walled  up 
to  heaven,"  why  might  not  the  castle  of  Zion,  400  years  after,  be  fortified 
in  its  weakest  point  by  a  wall  50  feet  high  ?  And  how  then,  I  would 
ask,  does  Canon  Tristram  propose  with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  or  even  with  a 
long  bow,  in  the  absence  of  catapults,  to  capture  a  fortress  not  dominated 
within  a  range  of  400  feet  ?  Secondly,  as  the  Ophel  wall  discovered  by 
Sir  C.  Warren  is  at  least  200  feet  north  of  the  knoll  (the  assumed 
northern  point  of  the  City  of  David),  the  date  of  its  construction  has 
nothing  to  do  with  David's  Zion. 

Thirdly,  "  the  minute  details  of  Nehemiah "  place  (and  are  admitted 
by  Sir  C.  Warren  to  appear  to  place)  the  City  of  David  solely  on  Ophel. 

1  am  glad  to  see  every  form  of  objection  urged  against  Ophel  (so  eddied) 
l)eing  the  site  of  the  City  of  David,  since,  as  the  feebleness  of  each  objec- 
tion is  exposed,  it  will  gradually  dawn  on  one  and  another  opponent  that 
Nehemiah's  site  is  both  true  and  reasonable.  One  unique  and  invaluable 
advantage  that  this  site  possessed  I  may  here  name  in  passing,  viz.,  that 
by  means  of  a  secret  passage  (Sir  C.  Warren's  shaft,  or  th^  "  Gutter," 

2  Sam.  V,  8)  the  defenders  of  Zion  had  at  their  service  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water  from  the  Virgin's  Fount. 

If  now  the  opponents  of  th6  eastern  hill  once  more  fall  back  from 
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arguments  on  names  they  will  be  worse  off  than  ever,  since  General 
Gordon  (" Reflections  in  Palestine,"  p.  14)  observed,  "The  Hebrew  < tzion ' 
is  always  the  eastern  hill/'  It  will  take  a  few  bushels  of  names  to  out- 
weigh that  of  the  noble  hero  of  Khartoum. 


NOTES  BY  THE  REV.  G.  H.  TOMKINS. 
I. 
SUGGESTED  IDENTIFICATION  OF  BEROTHAH  OR  BEROTHAI. 

This  place,  so  important  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  has  never 
yet  been  fixed.  The  name  B-rdthah,  nrT11!Il>  ^  ^^J  given  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii,  16)  in  setting  out  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is  the  B-r6thai,  or  B-r6thi,  ^ifH"^  ^^  "^PCyD^  ^^  2  Sam.  viii,  8,  a 
city  of  Hadadezer,  King  of  Zobah,  taken  from  him  by  David.  I  hope  to 
show  that  this  place  may  now  be  identified  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
both  by  its  name  and  by  its  probable  position,  and  I  will  take  the  matter 
as  it  came  to  me,  only  premising  that  if  I  am  wrong  in  separate  points 
still  my  main  position  may  hold  good. 

In  the  Kamak  List  of  Northern  Syrian  towns  made  tributary  by 
Thothmes  III  (Mariette,  "Kamak,"  pi.  19,  20,  21)  occurs  Bur-su  (141). 
In  "Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,"  Jan.  9th,  1883, 1  made  a  guess  at  its  being 
possibly  the  Bisuru  of  Assumazirpal  (now  Tell  Basher),  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  me,  and  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  the  explanation  might  be 
found  in  the  Semitic  word  for  cypress,  or  perhaps  pine-tree,  viz.,  Assyr. 
burdshu;  Heb.  b-rdsh,  ttJI")!  J  Aram,  b-rd^  ITni;  Arab,  (says  Kitto) 
bttrcui  and  bur<iti ;  Syr.  vers.  benUha  ;  Chald.  bercUL 

Now  the  Burnt  of  Thothmes  is  very  close  to  the  Assyrian  burdshuy 
allowing  for  the  Syrian  $  instead  of  «A,  which  the  Rutennn,  lords  of  the 
land  in  the  time  of  Thothmes,  would  use.  Burasu  and  the  Egyptain 
transcript  Bur-su  are  one  word,  and  this  led  me  to  the  country  of  conifer- 
ous trees,  and  to  the  name  B-rothah  in  the  Bible. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  B-rdthah  of  Ezekiel  is  Beirilt,  but  I  think 
this  quite  inadmissible  from  the  situation  of  Beirillt,  and  also  from  the 
name,  which  seems  much  more  likely  to  be  Heb.  fT)1t^n»  "^ells ;  and 
here  I  think  Egyptian  records  will  help  us.  For  we  have  a  BeerOth  in 
the  Palestine  List  of  Kamak,  No.  19,  Bartu,  so  recognised  both  by 
Mariette  and  by  Maspero  (Zt.,  1881,  p.  123).  And  again,  we  have  Beir{!lt  in 
the  Mohar's  travels,  Bartha  (Brugsch, "  Geog.  Inschr.,"  vol.  ii,  42  ;  Pierret, 
^'Voc,"  pp.  124,  126).  And  these  names  differ  from  Bur-su  as  Beeroth, 
fY^'^^;^*  ^"^^  B-r6eh  or  Bur&su,  Beratha  in  the  Syriac,  and  B-r6thah  in 
Ezekiel,  and  B-rdthi  in  2  Sam.  viii,  8,  which  might  well  be  near  Riblah, 
but  could  not  be  Beirdt,  a  place  of  the  Phoenicians  who  were  friends  and 
close  allies  of  David. 
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But  I  am  anticipating.  In  the  very  interesting  letter  of  M.  dermont- 
Ganneau  (Timeiy  Dec.  20,  1883,  QuaHerly  Statement^  Jan.  1884),  the  name 
of  W4d7  Brissa  struck  me  in  connection  with  the  rock-inscriptions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  found  there  by  M.  Pognon,  who  thinks  "that  these 
texts  mark  the  site  of  a  timber-yard  where  trees  were  cut  to  be  sent 
to  Babylon.''  Now  this  seems  to  me  to  cohere  with  all  the  evidence,  as  I 
will  try  to  show. 

The  name  of  the  w4dy,  '^  one  of  the  wildest  valleys  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Lebanon,  about  two  hours  from  Hermel,"  appears  also  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  BriMj  in  the  beautiful  Carte  du  Libcm  of  the  French 
Imperial  Government,  at  the  mouth  of  the  wftdy,  down  which  a  stream 
is  marked  as  flowing  to  the  Orontes.  Brita  seems  to  declare  the  root 
B-B-S,  which  in  various  modifications  signifies  to  cut  (including  B-B-TH), 
and  this  is  the  key  to  the  names  given  above  as  designating  the  cypress, 
or  pine,  which  was  regarded  as  timber  for  hewing. 

Now  in  Syriac  names  habitually  end  in  the  vowel  a,  and  (as  we  have 
said)  take  the  sound  of  s  rather  than  of  sh.  And  I  think  Brisa  may  well 
be  so  called  from  the  tree  in  question,  which  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  the 
British  Museum,  takes  to  be  the  Piniu  Halepensis  ("Bible  Educ,"  iv,  359) ; 
and  it  may  well  be  this  tree  which  the  conquered  people  of  the  Lebanon 
are  represented  as  felling  for  Seti  I,  that  he  might  build  a  great  ship, 
and  rear  their  stately  stems  as  masts  for  the  bright  streamers  in  front  of 
his  temples. 

We  know  that  Thothmes  III  led  his  armies  to  the  Lebanon,  and 
thence  drew  the  tribute  that  pleased  him.  The  ships  of  Phoenicia  were 
laden  with  sticks  of  timber  and  masts,  together  with  long  poles  of  wood 
for  [the  dwellings  of]  the  king,  who  had  founded  in  the  country  of 
Lebanon  a  fortress  of  unusual  strength,  named  after  himself^  near  the 
Phoenician  cities  of  Aradus  and  Simyra  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  (Brugsch, 
"Hist.,"  vol.  i,  pp.  334,  336). 

The  great  vaJley  of  Ccele-Syria,  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  the  new 
walls  and  towers  of  Kadesh,  were  well  known  to  this  hardy  warrior-king. 
And  I  know  not  why  the  name  Bursu  should  not  have  marked  the 
place  in  his  time,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  gathered  his  stores  of  pine- 
timber  so  long  afterwards,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brim, 

Possibly  another  name,  hard  by  Brisa,  may  illustrate  this  supposition. 
In  the  Carte  du  Lihan  I  find  on  the  other  side  of  Hermel  a  place  marked 
Er6nieh. 

Now  irinu  is  the  Assyrian  name  for  the  cedar,  as  in  Hebrew  f^^ 

occurs  in  Isaiah  xliv,  14.  May  not  Er6nieh  be  named  from  6rin,  as  Brisa 
from  B-r68h  ? 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  Brisa  is  a  very  likely  site  for 
Berdthah,  taking  that  place  also  as  the  B-r6thi  of  Samuel. 

It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Hadadezer,  King  of  Zobah,  whom  David 
defeated  towards  Hamath,  where  an  intrusive  Hittite  king,  Toil,  was  at 
war  with  Hadadezer  (see  Sayce,  "Fresh  Light  from  the  Monuments," 
p.  163.)    It  is  not  surprising  that  Hadadezer,  who  had  subjugated  the 

I  2 
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minor  ''kings  of  Zobah"  whom  8aui  had  beaten,  should  hold  lordship 
ov«r  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontes. 

And,  as  far  as  we  know,  Brisa  will  suit  Ezekiel's  boundaiy  right  well. 
Unfortunately  ''the  waj  of  Khethlon"  is  not  known.  May  Heit,  west  of 
Riblah,  be  Khethlon  ?  It  is  on  the  way  from  "the  great  sea"  to  Zedad, 
t.«.,  Sudud  (Ezek.  xlvii,  16).  I  think  this  description  may  be  partly 
cleared  as  follows :  "  from  the  great  sea  the  way  of  Khethlon  towards  the 
entrance  to  Zedad-Hamath  [or  Zedad  of  Hamath];  Berothah,  Sibrim 
(which  is  on  the  frontier  of  Damascus  and  Hamath) ;  the  middle  Kha^tser 
(which  is  on  the  frontier  of  Khauran) ;  and  the  frontier  from  the 
west  Khatser-Aintln  the  frontier  of  Damascus,  and  Zephdn  [the  Orontes, 
as  Captain  Conder  suggests]  northwards,  and  the  frontier  of  Hamath." 
The  Septuagint,  which  is  yery  confused,  seems  to  read  2Mad-Hamath 
as  one  name  taransposed,  viz.,  Hemaseldam.  If  we  take  it  as  meaning 
Zedad  of  Hamath  the  difficulty  of  getting  HamaUi  into  the  frontier-lint 
disappears  ;  and  then  all  will  go  consistently.  For  we  thus  cut  out  the 
Phoenician  territory,  including  the  Lebanon,  by  a  line  following  the 
opening  of  the  Nahr  el  Kebtr  to  a  little  south  of  the  Bahr  el  Elades,  then 
striking  the  Orontes  near  Hermel,  and  perhaps  making  its  souUi-east 
comer  at  Sabura,  west  of  Damascus  (Sibrim  ?  D^2D)»  *^^  then  west- 
wards to  the  north  of  Hermon  until  it  finds  the  sea  again.  This  will 
not  take  the  frontier  to  Zedad,  but  to  the  entrance  (t^')^7),  "as  men  go 
to  Zedad"  (A.V.),  or,  as  the  Vulgate  puts  it,  "a  mari  magno  via 
Hethalon,  venientibus  Sedada." 

Then  Khatser-ain(lm,  if  it  be  at  'Ain  el  Asy,  as  Captain  Conder  suggests, 
would  be  quite  in  the  line  following  the  higher  waters  of  the  Orontes 
(Zephon),  and  he  says  that  it  is  "close  to  the  present  north-west  limit  of 
the  Damascus  district." 

But  the  situation  of  Berothah  seems  to  be  nearly  settled  by  one 
Biblical  coincidence.  The  place  called  Berothai  in  2  Sam.  viii  is  designated 
Kdn,  p3,  evidently  the  Conna  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  in  the  parallel 

text  of  1  Chron.  xviii,  8. 

This  has  been  set  by  Porter  and  the  Carte  du  Liban  at  R&s  Ba'albek  ; 
but  the  thirty-two  Eoman  miles  given  from  Heliopolis  will  overreach 
li^  Ba*albek,  and  accordingly  Captain  Conder  suggests  Kamd'a  el  Hirmil. 
But  this  distance  will  very  nearly  bring  us  to  Brisa,  which  may  surely 
well  be  B-r6thah  and  Kdn. 

If  indeed  the  Brisa  of  the  rock-inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were 
the  Bursu  of  Thothmes,  and  the  Biblical  Berotha,  it  would  be  a  wealthy 
place,  and  David  might  well  have  taken  "exceeding  much  brass''  thence. 
And  this  would  bring  David's  northern  limit  very  near  to  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  and  to  Kadesh,  as  the  record  of  his  census  shows  in  2  Sara, 
xxiv,  6. 

P.S. — I  think  it  a  very  interesting  thing  tliat  in  the  Kamak  list  of 
Northern  Syria,  No.  246,  is  found  the  name  Z66tt,  which  must,  I  think, 
be  lAbvxh  on  the  road  half-way  between  Ba'albek  and  Brisa,  which 
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"modem  name  is  sometimes  pronounced  Lebu^^^B&ys  Captain  Burton.  "It 
is  the  Lybo  or  Lybon  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary."  ("UnexpL  Syria," 
vol.  i,  64)  [?  Libo]. 


IL 
THE  QUE  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  ANNALS  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

Thk  land  of  Qud,  mentioned  by  Assyrian  kings  in  thedr  records  of 
conquest,  was  the  plain  of  Cilicia. 

In  the  last  work  which,  still  incomplete,  left  the  hand  of  the  lamented 
Fr.  Lenormant  ("  Les  Origines  de  I'Histoire,"  vol  iii,  p.  9),  he  has  pointed 
out  the  interesting  fact  that  this  land  is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  x,  28,  and 
2  Ohron.  i,  16,  where  the  word  translated  in  A.V.  "linenyam"  has  so 
perplexed  the  interpreters.  Jerome  has  given  the  true  sense :  "  And 
horses  were  brought  to  Solomon  from  ,Egypt  and  from  (7oa,  for  the  king's 
merchants  bought  them  from  Coa,  and  brought  them  at  a  settled  price  ;" 
and  similarly  in  the  parallel  passage.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  ;^p,  ^X)^ 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  "  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  "  must  include 
the  King  of  Qud,  as  indeed  we  know. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  name  is  given  as  ThSkoud,  dfitovc,  but  I  think 
this  was  caused  by  the  Egyptian  prefix  TVi,  meaning  "  the  land,"  which 
might  be  familiar  to  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  scholars. 

This  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  light  to  be  gained  from  Assjrria 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Bible.  The  name  Qu6  also  occurs  in  Egyptian 
records  in  the  composite  personal  iMune  of  Kaui-sar,  a  Htttite  officer  in 
Egypt. 


IIL 
LUZ  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  HITTITES. 

Captain  Condsr  thinks  that  the  lAz  built  by  the  man  who  betrayed 
Bethel  (L(lz),  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i,  22-26X  may  be  the 
present  Lflweizeh,  near  B4ni^. 

But  if  a  more  remote  and  northerly  part  of  the  '^  land  of  the  Hittites  " 
is  to  be  preferred,  it  may  be  worth  notice  that  in  Bey^s  map  a  place  called 
Qalb  Louze  is  marked  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Hittite  r^on. 
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IV. 
THE  NAME  BETHLEHEM. 

The  ordinary  meaning  given  to  the  name  Beth-lekhem  is  "house  of 
bread,"  the  modem  name  being  hardly  different  at  bottom,  viz.,  "  house 
of  flesh  "  in  Arabic,  since  the  root  QJlS)  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^7  varied  in  applica- 
tion, as  we  now  restrict  the  old  general  word  **  meat "  to  flesh-meat 

But  I  have  long  suspected  that  Beth-lekhem  was  originally  a  sacred 
place  of  the  Lakhmu  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Chaldean  cosmogony 
(G.  Smith,  "  Chaldaean  Grenesis,"  by  Sayce,  58,  60,  &c).  Lakhmu  and  his 
female  counterpart  Lakhamu  seem  to  have  been  deities  of  fertility. 

There  is  another  Bethlehem  (of  Zebulon),  equally  called  Beit  Lahm, 
an  old  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  ziz^  15),  *^in  the  midst  of  an  oak 
forest,"  says  Dr.  Porter  (Murray,  370),  a  better  place  for  a  sanctuary  of 
Lakhmu  than  for  a  "  house  of  bread." 

I  think  this  Lakhmu  will  also  account  for  the  name  of  '*  Lakhmi,  the 
brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  whose  spear-staff  was  like  a  weaver's  besun  " 
(1  Chron.  xx,  5),  and  vindicate  the  text  of  the  passsge  in  the  Chronicles 
in  preference  to  that  in  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  which  is  otherwise  doubtfuL  This 
devotee  of  Lakhmu  would  well  match  the  son  of  Anak  devoted  to  Saph 
(Saphi)  **  of  the  sons  of  Kapha "  in  the  verse  before.  (See  my  paper  on 
"Biblical  Proper  Names,"  Trans.  Vict  Inst.,  1882.) 

Perhaps  Lakhmam,  or  T<akhmaR,  may  be  similarly  named.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  present  El  Lahm,  very  near  Beit  Jibrin.  "The 
situation  appears  satisfactory.  The  site  is  ancient "  {Quarterly  Statement, 
1881,  p.  53).  This  brings  us  to  the  very  haunt  of  the  sons  of  the  giant, 
*'  the  house  of  the  giants."  *'  We  still  find  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
[Beit  Jibrin]  producing  an  exceptionally  tall  and  fine  race  of  peasants, 
greater  and  more  stalwart  men  than  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country."  So  wrote  the  late  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  ("  Jewish  Nation," 
p.  58).  Captain  Conder  speaks  of  the  "gigantic  sheikh"  of  this  place 
("  Tent  Life,"  vol.  ii,  p.  153).  Indeed  this  Lahm  might  well  be  the  home 
of  "  Lakhmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,"  and  Gath  is  only  twelve 
miles  off.  That  the  old  heathen  significance  of  Lakhmu  should  resolve 
itself  into  "  bread,"  and  the  proper  name  Lakhmi  become  unintelligible 
to  the  Jews,  would  be  only  characteristic  of  the  purification  that  so 
signally  swept  Western  Palestine  of  the  monuments  of  its  pristine  idolatry, 
of  which,  however,  the  quaint  memorials  linger  in  occult  forms  of  names 
and  old-world  folk-lore  of  the  fellahtn,  as  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  and 
Captain  Conder  and  others  have  disclosed. 
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V 
ZOBATH,  ARAM-ZOBATH,  HAMATH-ZOBAH. 

ZoBAU  has,  I  think,  never  yet  been  identified,  unless,  indeed,  by  the 
hunented  George  Smith  in  his  last  explorations  from  Aleppo. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Delitach,  in  his  work  "Wo  lag  das  Paradies?"  p.  266> 
gives  most  interesting  extracts  from  Greorge  Smith's  last  pencil  notes,  in 
which  he  wrote:  "(April)  6  (1876):  2.30  p.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  on  to  Sfira. 
— 7  :  6.15  to  3.30.  Kanassar,  at  comer  of  lake  building  of  basalt,  road 
through  hills,  large  city  by  lake.  Greek  inscriptions  and  remains, 
remains  of  large  camp  near  city— earth  inclosure.— 6  :  3  hours  past  end 
of  hills  to  2iobat  or  Zibat  4  miles  'round  extensive  ruins.  Many  Greek 
inscriptions,  nothing  earlier,  tombs  on  hills. — 9 :  8  hours  to  Meskeneh, 
(Tipsah.)" 

Now  the  name  Zobat  would  agree  with  the  Assyrian  form  of  the 
name  Zubitu,  or  Zubutu  :  and  the  place,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  way 
from  Aleppo  to  Palmyra,  would  surely  suit  well  enough  for  Zobah. 
Professor  Sayce  considers  Pethor,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sajur  into  the 
Euphrates,  to  have  been  in  Aram-Zobah,  and  says :  "  The  territory 
Zobah,  which  extended  into  the  desert  towards  Palmyra,  adjoined  Aram- 
Kehob,  and  Aram-Maachah  (2  Sam.  x,  6).  Aram-Maachah  again  bordered 
on  Geshur  "  in  Aram  ^  (2  Sam.  xv,  8  ;  iii,  3) ;  and  both  formed  parts  of 
the  territory  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh,  xiii,  11,  13).  However,  Rehob 
and  part  of  Zobah  alone  are  included  under  the  name  of  Arttmu  or  Aram 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  place  them  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  southward  of  Pethor  and  the  R  Sajur "  (Queen's  Pr.  Bible 
Supp.,  p.  69). 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  T6b  of  2  Sam.  x,  6,  whence  the  Ammonites 
hired  Aramaeans  against  David  (with  the  warriors  of  Zobah,  Beth-rehob, 
and  Milakah)  may  be  found  at  Taiylbeh  (marked  Tyba  in  ancient  maps), 
between  Palm3rra  and  Thapeacus,  and  that  Rehob  may  be  Buheibeh, 
north-east  of  Damascus,  on  the  old  route  to  Palmyra- by  Geruda  (Porter, 
"  Syria,  &c,"  p.  505).  It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  this  Rehob  should 
be  the  same  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  reconnaissance  of  Joshua's  spies. 
The  name  is  frequent. 

"  Maachah,''  says  Canon  Tristram,  "  lay  east  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii,  14), 
and  east  of  Bashan  (Josh,  xii,  5)." 

As  to  Khamath-Zobah,  may  not  this  be  explained  as  the  warm  hathi 
near  Kanaslr  in  the  land  of  Zobah  (]lJ3n>  *^®  s*""®  ^^  Hebrew  without 
points  as  Ehammath,  viz.,  the  present  Hamm&m  ("UnexpL  Syria," 
vol  iL  180),  just  as  at  Tiberias  the  Ehammath  of  Josh,  xix,  35,  now 
Hammdm  Tabariya  ? 

P.S. — Is  it  possible  that  the  name  Ma'akah  may  in  altered  shape 
survive  in  the  Tell  TJmm  Ma'aasah,  visited  by  Burton  and  Drake,  north- 
east of  the  Lejah  ?    ("UnexpL  Syria,"  vol  i,  p.  231.) 
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EXPLORATION  IN  THE  DELTA  OF  EGYPT. 
Br  THE  Rkv.  H.  G.  Tomkixs. 

ly  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  January,  1884,  srime  account  was  given  of 
the  important  work  of  M.  Naville  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in  the 
W&dy  Tumil^t,  t.«.,  the  valley  of  the  Sweet- water  OanaL  Since  the 
memorable  discovery  at  Tell  el  Maskhutah  much  has  been  done  at  S^i 
by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  ;  and  just  now  the  subscribers  to  the  Egypt  Fund 
have  received  M.  Naville's  Memoir  on  "  The  Store-City  of  Pithom,  and 
the  Route  of  the  Exodus."  Of  this  I  will  first  write  something,  and  hope 
in  a  later  number  of  the  Qiuirterly  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  last 
year's  work,  and  of  that  now  in  hand. 

M.  Naville's  Memoir  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  contains  thirteen 
])lates  and  two  maps.  The  plates  are  photographic,  and  represent  the 
Htatue  of  the  recorder  and  the  sculptured  hawk,  both  in  the  British 
Museum  by  the  gift  of  H.H.  the  Khedive  to  the  Committee,  and  of  the 
(Committee  to  the  Museum.  The  plates  give  the  inscriptions  found  by 
M.  Naville.    In  these  the  name  of  the  nome  is  given,  that  of  the  district, 

and  that  of  the  "  store-city."    The  nome  is^^Ti  the  8th  nome  of  Lower 

Egypt  The  district  i8»(^],  ^  ^  ^,  ^  £,  the  last 
form  being  truly  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  jl'|3D,  letter  for  letter. 

With  regard  to  the  equivalence  of  t  )  and  p  the  instances  given  by 
Bnigsch  in  the  ZciUchrift  f.  Aeg.  Spr,  1875,  p.  8,  are  conclusive,  and  so 
says  M.  Naville,  p.  6  :  "  The  letter  f  ^  which  was  pronounced  th  is  often 
transcribed  in  Greek  and  Coptic  by  o-,  and  in  Hebrew  by  p.    The  name 

of  2c]8(nruroff,  Sebennytus,  Theb  neter  "^  8 >  J  ®  is  a  striking  proof  of 

this  assertion,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  spelling  of  many  common 
names.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  philological  demonstration,  which  seems 
to  me  quite  conclusive." 

Yet  a  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  of  February  14,  1885,  has  the  hardihood 
to  pronounce  that  "  the  philology  that  can  identify  the  Oukui  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics with  the  rfOQ  of  Exodus  xii,  37,  is  worthless.* 

The  "store-city"  is  called  by  the  name  of  its  sanctuary,  spelt  both 
ideographically  and  phonetically,  ^,  Pi-Tum,  Hebrew  DnD»  »»<* 

M  ;v— _»  Ha-neter  Tiun,  which  equally  means  the  sanctuary  of  Turn  ; 
and  the  tutelary  god  of  the  place  is  identified  by  various  and  conclusive 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  M.  Navillo  agrees  with  me  in  an  interesting  point : 
"  Bev.  H.  G.  Tomkins  has  pointed  oitt  that  we  have  the  Atsjrian  tranecription 
of  Suoooth  in  the  Iskhut  of  Essarhaddon.  Academy,  Marth  8, 1863."  Mem.  p. 
6,  note. 
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proofs  besides.  In  the  Deutsche  Revue,  March  1884,  p.  358,  Brugsch  gives 
his  adherence  to  M.  Naville's  conclusion  in  most  undoubting  language. 

I  haVe  already  pointed  out  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  January, 
1884,  how  singularly  the  structures  disclosed  at  Tell  el  Maskhutah,  even 
in  minute  details,  tell  their  own  tale  and  bear  out  the  precise  and  un- 
usual particulars  of  the  story  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  with  regard  to  bricks, 
and  straw,  and  reed,  and  the  short  supply,  and  the  **  hard  bondage  in 
mortar."  It  will  not  be  doubted,  I  believe,  by  those  who  weigh  the 
manifold  monumental  evidence,  that  we  have  there  the  store-city  Pitum, 
built  by  the  enthralled  children  of  Israel. 

It  is  in  the  large  and  impoitant  tablet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  that 
we  get  some  most  interesting  clues  to  further  geographical  discoveries. 

The  most  curious  is  the  mention  of  a  place,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Osiris, 

called         X  l/(\  ^  Pi-keheret,which  seems,  as  M.Naville  supposes,  to 

have  been  "  the  second  sanctuary  of  HeroOpolis,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Pi-Tum,  but  nearer  the  sea."  He  compares  the  name  with  the  Pi-Ha- 
Khiroth  (Exod.  xiv,  2,  9  ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  7),  jlTm  ^  >  LXX  (Numb.), 
ro<rr6fia  ElpwB ;  Vulg.,  Phihahiroth.  In  Numb,  xxxiii,  8,  we  have  merely 
Hakhiroth  ;  LXX,  EiM.  The  name  itself  seems  to  be,  therefore, 
Egyptian,  expressed  in  Hebrew  fV^'^n*  "^^  would,  I  think,  convey  the 
sound  of  ^\  "^  well  enough.  Considering  the  determinative  (a 
verpent),  may  we  not  compare  J  ^S  ^  ,  **  serpent  of  the  lower  hemi- 
spfaere  "  (Pierret  Vocab.,  p.  372)  ? 

The  ascertained  position  of  Pi-tum  and  the  indication  of  **Pihakhiroth" 
of  Exodus  put  us  on  the  sure  line  of  march  of  the  Israelites.  I  would 
I'ecommend  students  of  these  questions  to  read  the  new  edition  (just  out) 
ftf  the  very  able  and  important  work  of  the  Abb6  Vigouroux,  "La  Bible 
et  les  D^couvertes  Modemes,"  4»«-  ed"*  Paris.    Berche  et  Tralin,  Tome  II. 

In  a  future  Qtuxrterly  Statement  1  hope  to  return  to  some  detailed 
points  of  geography  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta.  Meanwhile  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  know  that  M.  Naville  has  undertaken  excavations  at 
am  important  point  near  FakAs  in  the  heart  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 

In  the  great  ruined  and  deserted  capital  of  the  Delta,  Zoan,  Tanis,  S&n, 
Mr.  Hinders  Petrie  has  entered  on  a  course  of  thorough  examination  in 
•  his  methodical  and  perfect  style.  It  must  be  remembered  that  be  has 
done  much  valuable  service,  which  scholars  will  appreciate,  in  pioneering ; 
faoring  sifted  the  first  tentative  suggestions  in  very  many  places^  and 
aseeriained  at  what  spots  work  will  be  worth  the  cost  All  this  is  of  very 
high  practicid  importance,  besides  the  actual  results,  of  which  I  hope  to 
speak  in  tiie  next  Quarterly  Staternent,  with  regard  both  to  biblical  and 
to  classic  antiquity. 

The  Bev.  W.  C  Winsbw,  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Treasure  for  America, 
is  doing  mest  active  and  successful  work  ;  and  with  regard  to  support  at 
home  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Hellenic 
Society  has  given  an  earnest  of  approval  Mid  practidd  interest  by  a 
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donation  towards  the  cost  of  excavations  at  the  spot  where  ICr.  Flinders 
Petrie  has,  in  all  probability,  hit  npon  the  ancient  Nauoratis,  the  one 
Greek  colony  of  later  Pharaonic  times.  The  Helleiusts  will  revel  in  the 
spoils  of  this  mine  of  early  Greek  art,  while  the  Biblicists  will  await  the 
certainly  important  tidings  of  further  exploration  in  Goshen  and  the 
"  Field  of  Zoan." 


THE  SITE  OP  EMMAUS. 

By  the  Rrv.  p.  Mbarns. 

The  interesting  narrative  of  our  Lord's  journey  to  Emmaus,  with  two  of 
His  disciples,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection,  has  caused  much  attention  to 
be  given  to  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  the  village  ;  but,  until  recently, 
nothing  satisfactory  had  been  suggested  in  the  way  of  identifying  the  site. 
Mrs.  Finn's  identification  of  Emmaus  with  Urt&s,  in  the  valley  of  Etham, 
near  Bethlehem,  has  been  received  with  much  approval,  as  it  well  deserves 
to  be.  But  certain  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  discovery 
by  writers  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  such 
objections  ought  to  be  .carefully  weighed.  One  thing  seems  to  me  certain, 
however,  that  if  Urt&s  be  rejected  the  site  is  still  entirely  unknown. 

Two  writers,  who  both  held  theories  of  their  own,  have  stated  objec- 
tions, in  the  Quarterli/  Statement  for  October  last,  to  Mrs.  Finn's  discovery. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  manners,  that 
when  a  man  has  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  an  opinion  he  is  not  likely  to 
change  it,  even  after  he  finds  strong  objections  stated  against  it ;  but,  if 
he  has  written  a  book  in  its  advocacy,  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  his 
abandoning  it.  Mrs.  Finn's  critics  naturally  wish  credit  for  previously 
expressed  views  ;  but  others  will  be  careful  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  both 
sides.  The  two  objectors  to  Mrs.  Finn  are  not  themselves  agreed  ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  her  discovery,  I  think  we  must  throw  their 
theories  overboard  ;  for  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  It  appeared  to  me  at  first,  as  it  does  still,,  that  none  of  the 
sites  recently  discovered  in  Palestine  have  been  supported  l^y  evidence 
more  conclusive  than  that  produced  by  Mrs.  Finn  in  favour  of  Urtfts  aa 
the  true  Emmaus. 

I  Mr.  Henderson  says — "At  the  risk  of  being  classed  among  cavillers 
I  venture  to  give  reasons  for  entirely  dissenting  from  the  proposed  iden- 
tification." He  refers  to  Lightfoot, "  who  proposed  to  identify  Etham  with 
Emmaus,  not  only  anticipating  Mrs.  Finn's  proposal,  but  giving  another, 
and  (as  he  thinks)  more  plausible  support  for  it  than  she  has  done." 
This  remark  is  curious,  especially  as  following  his  strong  dissent.  It 
cannot  mean,  that  because  the  learned  Lightfoot  went  to  tiie  valley  of 
Etham  for  the  site  of  Emmaus,  Mr.  Henderson  ^  entirely  diasents  from  " 
the  proposal  of  Mrs.  Finn  to  go  to  the  same  valley  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Perhaps  he  merely  meant  to  refuse  the  credit  of  the  discovery  to  Mrs. 
Finn  because  Lightf oot  made  a  remark  somewhat  in  the  same  direction. 
He  thinks  that  Lightfoot  anticipated  Mrs.  Finn's  proposal,  and  gave  more 
plausible  support  for  it ;  and  we  almost  expect  him  to  add,  therefore 
I  yield  to  Dr.  Lightfoot  rather  than  to  Mrs.  Finn.  Any  one  who  has 
read  lightfoot's  remark  will  see  that  it  is  feeble  compared  with,  the 
conclusive  evidence  adduced  by  Mrs.  Finn  ;  but  we  accept  the  identifica- 
tion with  equal  readiness,  whether  it  is  made  by  Lightfoot  or  Finn. 

ICr.  Henderson  begins  his  objections  thus : — "  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  *  the  bath '  Mrs.  Finn  writes  of  is  of  the  age  she  assumes — 
that  is,  was  old  enough,  not  to  say  important  enough,  to  give  ste  naoe  to 
a  place  known  to  Luke  and  Josephus."  The  reader  is  apt  to  suppose 
from  this  remark,  that  Mrs.  Finn  had  incidentally  found  a  bath  among 
the  ruins  at  UrtAs,  and  at  once  inferred  that  it  was  old  enough  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Emmaus  to  the  place  before  the  days  of  Luke  and 
Joeephus ;  but)  on  turning  to  her  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for 
January,  1883,  he  will  find  that  she  has  not  said  anything  like  this. 
After  a  personal  examination  of  all  the  places,  within  7^  miles  of 
Jerusalem,  that  had  been  or  might  be  proposed  as  the  site  of  Emmaus, 
she  fixed  on  Urt^  as  the  only  one  that  met  the  requirements  of  the 
narratives  of  Luke  and  Josephus.  Her  conclusion  was  not  hasty,  but  was 
reached  after  a  prolonged  investigation  of  ten  years.  The  ruined 
buildings  had  been  concMsaled  by  20  inches  of  Boil ;  but  she  said  that 
diggings  might  bring  the  buildings  and  the  baths  to  light.  **  Several 
years  passed  before  funds  for  making  excavations  were  forthcoming  ; " 
but  at  length  excavations  were  made,  and  both  the  buildings  and  the 
baths  were  found.  Mrs.  Finn  thinks  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
baths  had  been  used  here  in  ancient  times  from  the  days  of  Solomon.  It 
is  a  caricature  of  her  remarkable  discovery,  to  say  that  she  found  one  bothy 
and  concluded  that  it  was  old  enough  to  have  given  name  to  the  place. 

Mr.  Henderson's  second  objection  is,  that  **  the  existence  of  a  bath,  or 
baths,  in  a  valley  down  which  flows  abundance  of  water  is  not,  primd 
faciey  a  thing  so  special  as  to  explain  the  distinctive  name  of  a  village." 
He  does  not  say  that  the  excavations  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cyril  Graham  and  Mrs.  Finn  brought  several  baths  to  light ;  but 
he  slips  in  the  words  "  or  baths "  to  cover  the  whole.  The  reader  who 
fails  to  turn  to  Mrs.  Finn's  paper  will  form  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  her 
discovery  from  the  representations  of  Mr.  Henderson.  The  local  name  of 
XJrtds  is  Hamm&m,  which  like  Emmaus  signifies  baths ;  and  a  rock  there 
has  the  name  Leeyet  al  Hammdm,  that  is,  "  the  promontory  of  the  baths." 
Here  was  abundance  of  water,  and  baths,  and  the  very  name  Emmaus  in 
its  local  form.  But  Mr.  Henderson  thinks  that  *'  if  every  place  is  to  be 
recognised  as  a  possible  Emmaus  where  the  name  *  Hamm&m '  is  found, 
we  shall  have  plenty  to  choose  from."  It  is  not  a  "  possible  Emmaus " 
that  is  wanted,  but  one  7^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  with  the  other  necessary 
requirements,  and,  if  we  give  up  Urt^  instead  of  many  places  to  choose 
from,  there  is  not  one  left 
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Mr.  Henderson's  other  objections  are  equally  trifling.  Jerome  looked 
away  fnmi  Urtds,  which  was  near  Bethlehem,  wliere  he  was  hring,  to 
Nioopolis,  which  was  far  away,  as  the  £mmau8  of  Luke.  Mr.  Hendeanson 
rejects  Jerome's  opinion,  for  this  Christian  Father  favonrs  NioopoHs ;  bat 
he  tries  to  get  an  argument  against  Mrs.  Finn  from  his  very  silence.  He 
appeals  also  to  the  silence  of  Meshullam,  who  is  now  dead ;  but  how 
does  he  know  what  Meshullam  had  heard  of  Emmaus  or  Hammftm  ?  As 
M.  Meshullam  and  Mrs.  Finn  were  joint-cultivators  of  the  ground  at 
Urt&s,  it  is  likely  that  she  had  told  him  all  she  knew  about  the  name,  and 
probably  he  knew  of  it  before  her,  as  he  had  lived  for  years  on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Henderson  thinks  that  Urt&s  refers  to  the  old  gardens  of  Solommi ; 
and  that  it  was  an  older  name  than  £mmaus ;  but  he  has  not  produced 
a  particle  of  evidence  for  this  opinion.  Mrs.  Finn's  explanation  is  much 
preferable — that  the  Boman  soldiers,  who  were  settled  there  after  tlie 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  changed  the  name  from  Emmaus  to  Hortusy  the 
Latin  name  for  garden ;  and  that  the  natives  corrupted  this  name  into 
Urtfts. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  favourable  to  the  claims  of  Kubeibeh,  for  whdch 
place  not  much  can  be  said,  except  that  it  is  about  the  proper  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  which  might  be  said  of  many  other  places  equi-distant 
with  it  The  Crusaders  fixed  on  it ;  but  their  opinion  does  not  count  for 
much.  In  publishing  an  account  of  my  journey  in  Palestine  in  1881, 
from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  I  had  occasion  to  remark — *^  It  is  a  pity  we  can 
ask  no  more  than  probability  for  Kubeibeh "  as  the  site  c^  Emmaas. 
I  could  get  no  reliable  information  regarding  the  site.  Since  the 
publication  of  Mrs.  Finn's  discovery,  in  1883,  there  is  no  longer  a 
probability  in  favour  of  Kubeibeh.  Mrs.  Finn  was  aware  of  its  claims  ; 
but,  after  a  personal  inspection,  she  o(Tnchided  that  neither  there,  nor 
anywhere  else  at  the  distance  of  1^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  is  there  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  baths  of  Emmaus.  Professor  Bobineon 
says,  that  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centory,  when 
traces  began  to  appear  of  the  "  idea  which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kubdbek ; 
a  transfer  of  which  there  is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was 
no  possible  ground,  except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from 
the  Holy  City." 

Mr.  Henderson  is  not  strongly  in  favour  of  Kubeibeh — he  gives  his 
readers  a  choice  of  it,  or  Khamasa  on  the  other  side  of  Jerusalem  :  be  is 
mily  strongly  against  UrtAs,  the  true  site.  He  was  formerly  an  advocate 
of  Khamasa,  but  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city  appears  to  have 
cooled  him  ;  although  he  retains  the  name,  in  the  face  of  this  formidable 
objection,  so  far  as  to  offer  his  readers  a  choice  between  Khamesa  and 
Kubeibeh.  Lieutenant  Conder's  objection  to  Khamasa  is  unanswerable— 
**The  distance  of  Khamasa  is  8|  English  miles  (some  seventy  stadia)  in 
a  straight  line,  and  10  by  road  "  (Qiiarterltf  Statement  for  188fl,  p.  274). 
Mr.  Henderson  reserves  a  right  to  offer  a  choice  of  Khamasa  after  it  has 
been  given  up  by  everybody  else  who  has  given  attention  to  the  sizbject. 

The  second  letter  is  very  incorrectly  printed.     I  therefore   avoid 
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reiwiing  to  what  may  be  only  typographical  errors.  But  the  letter  is 
more  distiBgiushed  by  confide&oe  l^ian  caution.  Mr.  Kennion  begins  by 
saying  :  *^  Mrs.  Finn's  case  rests  on  a  mistaken  inference  from  the  words 
of  Joaephus  about  the  C^ilee  £mmaQ&"  He  ought  to  have  been  very 
sure  of  his  ground  before  writing  down  so  sweeping  a  condemnation  of 
80  esteegned  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Finn.  She  is  not  likely  to  have  rested  her 
whole  case  **  on  a  mistaken  inference.''  On  examination  it  will  be  f oimd 
t^at  Mr.  Kennion  is  mistaken,  and  not  Mrs.  Finn.  He  says  that  Josephus 
interprets  the  name  Enmiaus  ^*  to  mean  pro  hdc  vice  hot  wells.  But  he 
cckrtainly  does  not  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  the  name  EmmauH 
always  has  that  meaning."  But  Josephus,  in  fact,  does  not  interpret  the 
naae  Emmaus  to  mean,  either  for  the  occasion  referred  to  or  any  other, 
**  hot  weU&"  The  word  he  uses  is  B^piMy  warm  baths,  referring  to  the 
gentle  heat  oi  baths.  But  if  he  had  meant  hot  springs  he  would  have 
used  the  feminine,  B€pfiai.  Josephus  says,  that  the  meaning  of  a  warm 
bath  was  particularly  applicable  to  the  Tiberian  Emmaus  ;  for  in  it  was 
a  spring  of  warm  water,  to  supply  the  bath,  and  useful  for  healing.  The 
historian  distinctly  says,  that  the  name  always  points  to  a  warm  bath. 
The  Hebrew  Hammath  also  signifies  **warm  baths,"  rather  than  hot 
springs,  as  Dr.  TregeUes  remarks  under  the  word  in  his  edition  .of 
Geseuius.  At  Emmaus  Nicopolis  there  was  a  healing  fountain,  and  the 
bftths  supplied  by  it  gave  name  to  the  place.  Neither  at  Nicopolis  nor 
Urt^  is  th^re  a  hot  spring  now,  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  the 
days  of  the  Bible  ;  but  Mrs.  Finn  thinks  that  the  name  might  be  given 
to  a  place  famous  for  its  baths  artificiaUy  heated.  Mr.  Kennion  asserts 
that  there  is  "no  ground  for  the  ajssumption  with  which  Mrs.  Finn 
sets  out,  tibat  the  interpretation  given  by  Josephus  to  the  Galilee 
Eoimaus  is  to  be  extended,  or  has  any  application  to- any  other  Emmaus." 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Josephus  records  the  fact  that  the  name  was 
implied  to  three  places — ^Tiberias,  Nicopolis,  and  the  village  7^  miles 
from  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  intimates  no  limitation  of  the  general  meaning 
he  assigns  to  the  word. 

Mr.  Kennion  gives  a  much  better  account  of  Mrs.  Finn's  discovery 
than  Mr.  Henderson  does.  He  says : — "  The  copious  fountain  in  the 
Urtds  valley  attracted  her  attention,  as  being  sufficient  to  supply  baths. 
The  recollection  of  onoe  visible  traces  of  baths  still  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  search  is  made :  remains  of  extensive  and  luxurious 
baths  are  brought  to  light,  dating  very  probably  from  the  days  of 
Herod  the  Great :  and  Mrs.  Finn  concludes  that  she  has  found  Emmaus." 
We  almost  expect  him  to  add,  as  he  might  well  have  done,  I  agree 
with  her,  and  accept  this  as  a  highly  interesting  and  important 
discovery.  It  is  therefore  disappointing  to  find  him  adding,  "  I  submit 
that,  just  as  every  Emmaus  was  not  a  Hamath,  or  hot  spring,  so  every  • 
discovery  of  Hamm&m,  or  baths,  is  not  the  discovery  of  an  Emmaus. 
That  there  were  Hamm4m  at  Urt4s  Mrs.  Finn  has  discovered  as  a 
veritable  ami  interesting  fact.  But  that  the  village  itself,  or  the 
district,  was  ever  known  by  the  name  of  Emmaus,  or  even  of  Hamm&m, 
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Mrs.  Finn  has  not  advanced  a  fragment  of  evidence."  I  have  already 
shown  that  Emmaus  is  never  a  hot  spring,  but  a  hot  bath,  and  that 
the  three  places  to  which,  according  to  Josephus,  the  name  was  applied 
had  all  a  spring  for  the  supply  of  baths,  and  that  Mrs.  Finn  found 
the  local  name  for  Emmaus  at  Urt^.  We  do  not  speak  of  *'  a  fragment 
of  evidence"  merely,  but  we  say  that  the  chain  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  Urt&s  is  complete,  not  one  link  being  wanting. 

Mrs.  Finn  remarked  in  her  paper  that  Emmaus  had  been  "chosen  for 
a  Boman  settlement  of  military  colonists,  800  strong ; "  and  she  added 
that  "  Cffisar  ordered  the  lands  of  Judeea  to  be  put  up  for  sale,  all  but 
one  place,  which  he  reserved  for  800  men,  whom  he  had  dismissed 
from  his  army — which  he  gave  them  for  habitation."  She  thought  it 
"not  likely"  that  Kolonieh  would  have  been  chosen  for  the  Emmaus 
settlement ;  "  for  it  would  have  been  altogether  useless  on  the  western 
side  as  a  check  on  the  eastern  fortress  of  Masada,  or  on  the  mountain 
district  in  general,  being  too  much  off  the  upper  plateau  of  Highlands." 
Mr.  Kennion  objects  that  "the  colonisation  referred  to  was  in  no 
sense  what  she  calls  it,  military.  It  was  a  ^ant  of  land  to  800  disbanded 
veterans,  for  their  residence  and  possession."  Unintentionally  no  doubt, 
but  not  the  less  really,  does  he  here  misrepresent  Mrs.  Finn.  He  does 
not  quote  her  words,  but  he  conveys  the  impression  that,  according  to 
her,  the  800  soldiers  belonged  still  to  the  regular  army,  and  that  they 
were  stationed  at  Emmaus  solely  for  defensive  purposes.  But  she 
called  the  company  military  only  because  it  consisted  of  soldiers  dismiased 
from  the  army ;  and  they  would  require  some  fortification  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  sudden  attacks  of  neighbours  in  those  times  of 
war  and  confusion.  Their  very  presence  would  be  a  protection  against 
incursions  from  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan.  Mr.  Reunion  puts  emphasis 
on  the  words  g^rant  of  land  and  disbanded,  as  if  to  intimate  that  Mrs.  Finn 
had  said  something  contrary  ;  but  her  words  were  confirmatory  of  both. 

Mr.  Kennion  tries  to  get  some  help  from  Jerome,  who  blunderingly 
fixed  on  Nicopolis  as  the  Emmaus  of  Luke,  and  overlooked  the  true  site  ; 
but  he  admits  the  fact  that  the  true  site  was  not  known  in  the  days 
of  Jerome,  so  that  he  can  get  no  help  from  him. 

He  mentions  what  he  calls  an  improbability — that  Josephus  and  Luke 
should  have  stated  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  if  the  place  was  so  near 
Bethlehem.  He  is  at  a  great  loss  for  arguments  when  he  resorts  to  such 
an  improbability.  Josephus  was  likely  to  state  the  distance  from  the 
great  city  where  the  Bomans  completed  their  conquest  of  the  Jews, 
when  he  was  speaking  of  the  destination  of  a  portion  of  the  disbanded 
army.  And  as  for  Luke,  he  was  describing  a  journey,  not  from  Bethlehem, 
but  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus,  and  probably  the  disciples  only  passed 
near,  and  not  through,  the  City  of  David.  His  mistaken  improbabilities 
lead  him  again  to  speak  of  "  the  fragile  nature  "  of  Mrs.  Finn's  arguments ;" 
but  he  is  still  dreaming ;  when  will  he  awake  ?  It  is  "  as  when  a  hungry 
man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  eateth  ;  but  he  awaketh^  a|id'  his  soul  is 
empty." 
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Mr.  Kennion  concludes  by  propounding  his  own  theory,  which  is,  that 
the  district  of  Emmaus  in  Josephus  ^^lay  along  the  valley  that  has 
Kolonieh  at  its  southern  extremity,"  and  that  the  village  in  Luke 
**  was  near  the  head  of  that  valley,  and  reaching  on  to  Kubeibeh."  It 
is  his  old  opinion,  which  he  finds  it  hard  to  give  up  in  favour  of 
Airs.  Finn,  whom,  however,  he  thanks  **for  her  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion." 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  claims  of  Kubeibeh,  which  really  have 
no  weight  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Film's  discovery.  As  for  the  district 
beginning  at  Kolonieh,  four  miles  from  Jerusalem,  it  is  impossible  that 
Josephus,  who  knew  the  district  well,  could  have  said  that  it  was 
7^  miles  from  the  city.  The  proposal  of  this  site  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  utterly  untenable.  But  no  discovery  of  baths  is  mentioned 
at  Kubeibeh  ;  and  the  reader  now  perceives  why  the  writer  was  led 
into  the  error  of  asserting  that  Josephus  explained  Emmaus  to  mean 
hot  springs,  and  that  baths  were  not  necessary  to  eveiy  Emmaus.  He 
shuts  his  eyes  against  the  flood  of  light  which  Mrs.  Finn  has  thrown 
on  the  subject,  and  says  :  "  One  conclusion  is  indisputable,  that  no  othe^* 
location  of  St  Luke's  Emmaus  could  by  any  possibility  combine  so 
many  rays  of  light  as  converge  upon  the  W^y  Buwai."  His  conclusion 
is  not  only  disputed,  but  we  may  pronounce  it  utterly  impossible  to 
accept  the  site  he  proposes.  All  was  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  the  site 
of  Emmaus  till  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Finn's  paper ;  but  now  all  appears 
clear  and  certain. 

ColcUtream, 


ZION  AND  OPHEL. 
By  J.  M.  Tbne. 


Mr.  Birch  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Sayce  are  confident  that  Mount  Zion  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple  mount  which  descends  down  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valleys  surrounding  Jerusalem,  and  Dr.  Sayce,  in  his  "Topography 
of  Prse-exilic  Jerusalem,'*  in  the  last  Quarterly  StcUementj  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  it  Yet  the  valley  which  Dr.  Sayce 
shows  in  his  sketch  map  to  divide  Ophel  from  his  little  Mount  Zion  on 
the  lowest  hill  of  the  city  has  no  existence. 

We  may  also  justify  the  remarks  made  by  Captain  Conder  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Birch  on  the  same  subject  in  the  last  Qt^arterly  Statement 

Josephus,  the  great  historian  of  the  Jews,  who  is  so  much  blamed  for 
his  errors,  and  attributed  errors,  is  yet  the  most  reliable  authority,  as  it  has 
in  many  cases  been  proved  by  recent  discoveries. 

Having  for  many  years  taken  great  interest  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Temple,  and  the  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time  by  exploring 
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parties,  and  having  also  carefuUj  constructed  a  model  of  that  citj  when  in 
the  time  just  before  its  destruction  by  Titus,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give 
my  opinion  on  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

The  "upper  city"  of  Josephus  answers  to  all  requirements  of  Mount  Zion, 
the  City  of  David.  "  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her,  tell  the 
towers  thereof,  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  and  consider  her  palaces " 
means  many  towers,  extensive  walls,  numbers  and  important  palaces, 
which  could  not  have  all  been  placed  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  Temple- 
hill,  which  by  Josephus  is  called  the  suburb. 

In  a  military  point  of  view  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  tiie  upper- 
most hill  was  "  Mount  Zion,  the  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites."  History 
and  recent  discoveries  support  it  When  the  Israelites  took  possession  <^ 
their  promised  land,  Jerusalem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin  (5  "  Ant.,"  i,  22), 
"  but  the  Jebusites  who  inhabited  it  were  not  driven  out  until  the  time 
of  David,"  "  and  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  the  so«  of  Hinnom 
unto  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite  ;  the  same  is  Jerusalem  "  ( Jo^.  xv,  8). 
This  passage  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  border  went  up  by  the  south 
valley,  which  is  now  called  valley  of  Hinnom.  The  Tomb  of  JDavid  may 
also  be  looked  for  at  or  near  the  traditional  site,  which  is  over  against,  or 
near  ''the  pool  that  was  made"  (Neh.  iii,  16),  which  may  well  be  the  so- 
called  lower  Pool  of  Gihon,  once  one  of  the  largest  pools  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Dragon  Well  may  be  identified  with  the  Virgin's  WelL 

On  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah  at  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  was  partly 
rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel ;  the  king's  high  house  (the  site  of  whidii  was  in 
later  years  joined  to  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  by  Herod  the  Great) 
was  probably  restored,  and  the  Nethinims  had  dwelHngs  in  Ophel ; 
Nehemiah  would  have  taken  up  his  residence  there,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  city  were  still  in  ruins.  On  his  night  journey  he  would  have  proceeded 
from  Ophel  to  the  valley  gate  before  the  Dragon  Well  (Vii^n's  Well),  then 
went  on  to  the  dung  gate,  probaUy  the  same  as  the  gate  between  two 
walla  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  then  to  the  fountain  gate,  a  gate  leading  to 
the  upper  city.  After  he  went  up  by  the  brook  (Brook  Gihon  and  Valley 
of  Hinnom),  then  returned  and  entered  by  the  valley  gate  (Neh.  ii,  12-15). 

Further  explorations  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  site  <rf  the 
east,  or  Shushan  gate,  which  according  to  the  Talmud  stood  over  against 
the  east  front  of  the  Temple.  Thus  we  would  obtain  the  exact  line  from 
east  to  west  through  the  centre  of  the  Altar,  which,  I  believe,  stood  on  the 
rock  in  the  Great  Mosqne.  It  has  also  been  remaHced,  in  one  of  the 
Quarterly  Statements,  that  the  sacred  cubit,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
marked  on  the  sides  of  the  Shushan  gate,  may  yet  be  found  on  the  lower 
j)art,  which  must  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  court,  with  steps  to 
descend  to  a  much  lower  level  of  the  ground  outside  the  wall,  but  which 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  filled  up.  The  discovery  of  that  gate  would 
therefore  be  of  great  importance. 

It  is  still  my  impression  that  some  remains  of  the  second  wall  may  yet 
be  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  that  church  may  cover  the  site  of  Calvary  and  the  garden  of 
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Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Although,  aeoording  to  the  Tahnud,  the  place  of 
stoning,  and  the  diBooyeries  of  the  rains  of  St  Stephen's  Church  outside  the 
Damascus  gate,  may  favour  Captain  Condor's  views  of  his  supposed 
Calvary  on  a  hill  just  outside  that  gate,  yet  the  traditional  site,  which 
<lates  at  least  back  to  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  ought  not  to  be 
disputed  until  further  discoveries  can  be  made. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Society  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  work  of  exploration  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  only 
means  to  lead  us  to  a  satisfactory  result. 
December  1(WA,  1883. 


CAPTAIN  CONDEB  AND  KADESH-BARNEA. 
Bt  ths  Bbv.  H.  Clat  Trumbull. 

Inaskuoh  as  Captain  Conder  has  given  special  prominence,  in  the  Qtiarterl^ 
iStatementf  to  my  volume  on  Eadesh-Bamea,  as  worthy  of  consideration  in 
the  settlement  of  a  pivotal  point  in  the  k>ww  boundary  of  Palestine,  I 
venture  to  ask  the  privil^e  of  calling  attention  to  the  main  purpose  of 
that  volume — ^which  he  has  not  touched  by  hie  comments. 

In  ^*  Kadesh-Bamea,''  I  have  subjected  every  Biblical  mention  of  that 
ancient  site  to  an  examination,  and  have  compared  them  all  with  each 
other,  showing,  as  I  believe,  that  many  of  them  absolutely  require  its 
location  at  or  near  the  site  of  'Ayn  Qadees,  and  that  every  one  of  them  is 
consistent  with  that  location  ;  hence  that  there  and  there  only  its  identi- 
fication is  properly  to  be  looked  for.  If  I  am  right  as  to  this  consensus  of 
Biblical  evidence,  it  follows  that  even  if  a  Kadesh-Bamea  be  actually 
discovered  elsewhere,  it  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  the  Kadesh-Bamea 
of  the  Bible-text. 

This  basal  portion  of  my  volume  is^  as>  I  have  said,  left  untouched  by 
Captain  Conder's  critidsms  ;  and  if,  indeed,  he  were  found  to  be  correct  at 
every  one  of  his  more  than  twenty  noted  points  of  difference  wiA'  my 
incidental  suggestions  of  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  identification  of 
'Ayn  Qadees,  my  claim  that  there  is  the  site  of  Kadesh-Bamea  would 
remain  as  strong  as  before,  in  spite  of  such  errors  in  my  confirmatory 
collatings. 

But,  lest  Captain  Conder's  long  list  of  apparent  mistakes  on  my  part 
should  throw  discredit  on  the  really  important  portion  of  the  volume,  not 
dealt  with  by  him,  and  so  should  deter  from  its  examination  those  who 
know  of  it  only  from  his  criticisms,  I  desire  to  say,  that  after  a  careful  re- 
examination of  every  point  to  which  Captain  Conder  has  taken  exception^ 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  no  one  of  them  has  he  shown  an  error  in  the 
work  he  criticises,  while  in  a  number  of  cases  his  own  position  is  clearly 
untenable.    Let  me  name  a  few  illustrative  instances. 
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1.  I  referred  to  the  plain  of  ''Es-fiaer,''  or  "Es-Sirr"— aa  noted  by 
Rowlands  and  Wilson  and  Pahner— as  a  traoe  of  the  old  name  of  *'  Seir," 
in  the  region  south-eastward  from  Beersbeba.  Captain  Conder  says  of  this 
modem  name :  '*  Until  it  can  be  ^hown  to  contain  the  guttural  of  the 
Hebrew,  it  cannot  be  considered  to  vepreeent  Seir,  especially  as  it  should 
begin  with  Shirty  nor  with  Sin  or  Sa<V  But  Gesenioa,  FUrst,  and  other 
lexicographers,  are  positive  that  the  Hebrew  guttural  (^)  is  frequently 
interchanged  with  approximate  sounds,  and  is  8(»netimes  dropped  alto- 
gether. Captain  Conder  himself  suggests  this  dropping,  when  he  would 
find  a  trace  of  "Ba'al"  in  "Ballah."  And  Dr.  J(^  Wilson  even  cites 
this  very  word  '^  Seir"  (east  of  the  Arabah)  as  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
ceptional dropping  of  the  'Ayn.    "Yet  we  have,"  he  says,  **^\  *J\  (Esh- 

Sherah),  for  •^'^ytp  (Seir).**    And  in  this  view  Wilson  is  sustained  by 

Burckhardt,  by  Koehler  in  his  notes  on  Abulf  eda,  and  by  others. 

Again,  the  lexicographers  above-named  give  marked  illustrations  of  the 
representing  of  the  Hebrew  Sin  by  the  Arabic  Sin,  instead  of  Shin.  This 
would  seem  to  make  it  possible,  certainly,  for  the  name  "Es-Seer^'  to  be 
a  trace  of  the  ancient  "  Seir,^  especially  as  the  district  where  it  is  found 
did,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  from  the  Bible-text,  formerly  bear  that  name 
— whether  it  be  found  there  now  ot  not 

2.  I  have  claimed  that  the  early  Old  Testament  sweep  of  Edom  clearly 
included  the  region  also  known  as  **  Seir,*'  where  Esau  lived  before  he 
removed  to  "  Mount  Seir."  Captain  Conder  thinks  that  *'  the  name  Edom, 
or  'red,'  must  surely  have  been  applied  to  the  red  sandstone  country,  and 
not  to  the  white  chalk  plateau  of  the  Tth."  But  ihe  Bible  says  that  the 
name  Edom  likewise  came  from  the  '*  red ''  pottage— which  Esau  ate  on 
''the  white  chalk  plateau  "  of  his  early  home  ;  "therefore  was  his  name 
called  Edom,''  and  therefore  was  his  hmd  likely  to  be  known  as  the  land 
of  Edom.  I  still  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Bible  statement  has  some 
basis  of  truth  in  it 

3.  In  explaining  the  causes  of  the  long-prevalent  error  that  ihere  were 
two  Kadeshes,  I  referred  to  the  Rabbinical  evidence  that  there  were  two 
Reqams,  one  of  which  was  Petra,  and  the  other  was  Eladesh.  Captain 
Conder  says, "  I  fail  to  find  anything  to  support  the  view  that  there  were  two 
Rekems,  one  at  Petra,  one  at  'Ain  Kadis ; "  uad  he  courteously  suggests 
that  "  the  second  Rekem  seems  only  necessary  to  the  theory  of  'Ain  Kadts 
being  Kadesh-Bamea."  But  I  cited  the  assertion  of  a  well-known  Talmudic 
scholar  of  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  that,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
"  there  were  two  noteworthy  places  named  Rekam  on  the  limits  of  the 
land  [the  Holy  Land]."  Then  I  showed  from  the  Talmud  itself  that  one 
of  these  Reqams  was  in  the  region  of  Petra  (probably  identical  with  it) 
while  the  other  (soinetimes  called  ''Reqam  Giah")  was  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  desert,  toward  Askelon.  The  identity  of  'Ain  Qadees  with 
this  second  Rebam  I  left  open  for  other  proof.  Does  Captain  Conder  really 
think  that  the  Talmud  was  written  in  the  special  interest  of  those  who 
would  identify  Kadesh  at  'A^  Qadees  ? 
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4.  Conoenuiig  the  '^  Mount  Hor  in  the  edge  of  die  land  Of  Edom," — 
which  ia  not,  however,  an  eesential  point  in  the  locating  of  Sladesh-Bamea,— • 
I  claimed  ihaX  the  whole  tenor  of  the  relerenoee  to  it  in  the  Bihle-tezt 
f<nrbid  the  possibility  of  its  fixing  at  the  traditional  site,  in  a  mountain 
stronghold  of  the  Hebrew-tabooed  Mount  Seir ;  while  every  requirement  of 
^e  sacred  text  is  met  in  the  suggested  location  at  Jebel  Madurak  The 
evidence  of  the  Bible-text  Captain  Conder  does  not  discuss ;  but  he  is 
sure  as  to  ^  the  consensus  of  tradition  and  opinion  in  the  matter."  I  spoke 
of  the  possible  vestige  of  ihe  Hebrew  name  "  Mos^roth ''  (one  of  the  names 
of  the  lower  Mount  Hor)  in  the  Arabic ''  Madurah,"  "  the  consonants  *  D '  and 

*  S  *  having  a  constant  tendency  to  interchange  in  Eastern  speech."  At  this 
Ckptain  Omder  says :  ''  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case.  The  soft  T  and 
the  soft  S{Te  and  Sin)  are  convertible,  and  so  are  the  soft  D  or  Dh  and  Z 
{Dhal,  Dal,  Zam\  but  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  where  D  and  S  are 
convertible.''  I  did  not  say  that  D  and  S  wwe  **  convertible,"  but  that 
they  had  ^a  constant  tendency  to  interchange  ;" — ^if  Captain  Conder  is  not 
aware  of  that  fact,  I  am  surprised ;  for  the  lexicons  teem  with  illustrations 
of  it,  and  Orientalists  frequently  refer  to  the  fact  For  example,  from 
Freytag  and  Fiirst :   Hebrew,  nOll  (i^Aoja);  Arabic,  \  »^  {Hadaa)\ 

both  meaning  "to  flee."  Hebrew,  "rj  p 3  (Nawkh) ;  Arabic,  ^^^  {Nodakha) 

and    ^^.  {Nadaha\  all  three  meaning  "to  pour  out"    Also  in  Arabic 

itself,  such  parallel  forms  aa    ^^,  (y<U9a$a\  and     jj^^  (yaddada),  ^ to 

open  the  eyes  "  (said  of  a  young  animal). 

5.  Incidentally  I  referred  to  the  correspcnidence  of  the  names  "  Zephath  " 
and  "  Sebayta,"  and  to  the  lack  of  the  formerly  claimed  identity  between 
"Zephath"  and  "Suffth."  Captain  0/onder  says :  "  The  radical  meaning 
of  this  name  [Zephath]  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  is  the  same,  *  to  be  clear,' 

*  bright,*  'conspicuous,'  'shining.'  The  identity  of  Zephath  and  Suf&h 
can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  who  consider  the  root  whence  the  two  words 
origiiiate.  The  suggestion  of  Sebaita  or  Seb&ta  for  Zephath  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  argue  a  want  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  Bowlands.  The 
Arabic  name  seems  to  be  from  the  root  Sebt, '  rest,'  which  has  not  a  single 
letter  in  common  with  the  root  whence  Zephath  originates."  But  it  is 
Professor  Palmer  who  says  ("  Desc.  of  Exod,"  ii,  375  f) :  "  The  name  Sebaita 
is  etymologically  identical  with  the  Zephath  of  the  Bible,  Zephath  signifies 
a  watch-tower."  As  to  the  root  of  the  two  words,  it  would  seem  that 
Captain  Conder  has  mistaken,  as  a  root,  the  Hebrew  TlSS  (Tsabah),  "to 
sbine,"  for  nOS  (Tsapkah),  "  to  look  about"    The  idea  that  Professor 

Palmer,  having  examined  this  word  on  the  field  and  afterwards  in  his  study, 
should  have  confounded  the  root  of  "Zephath"  and  "Sebayta"  with  so 
conmion  a  root  as  that  of  the  "  Sabbath,"— "  which  has  not  a  single  letter 
in  c(Mnmon  with  the  root "  he  was  considering, — presupposes  "  a  want  of 
scholarship  "  on  the  part  of  that  eminent  Orientalist  which  English  readers 
generally  will  not  be  ready  to  admit  without  some  show  of  proof. 

K  8 
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6.  One  of  the  many  Hazara,  or  Hezrons,  or  border-territoiy  "en- 
closures/' of  Canaan,  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  text  as  lying  between 
Eladesh  and  Adar.  I  stated  that  I  found  traces  of  one  or  two  enclosures 
between  'Ayn  Qadees  and  'Ayn  Qadayrat,  which  would  meet  that  de- 
scription. Thereupon  Captain  Conder  says  :  '^  Dr.  Trumbull  has  omitted 
to  notice  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  strong  argument,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  I  was  the  first  to  suggest,  in  the  identification  of  Hezron.''  Hie 
site  of  Hezron  which  Captain  Conder  suggests  is  ^  the  Hadireh  hill  west 
of  WAdy  el  Yemen  "—-quite  out  of  the  Bible  possibilities  of  the  case ;  and 
he  says  :  **  It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Trumbull  idiould  have  been  quite  silent 
as  to  this  suggestion,  which  if  it  be  correct  settles  the  Kadeeh-Bamea 
question  for  ever ; "  and  Captain  Conder  even  thinks  that  "  the  omission  of 
any  notice  of  Hadireh  (in  *  Kadesh-Bamea '),  and  several  minor  errors  aliove 
pointed  out,  seems  to  spoil  the  completeness  of  the  work."  Yet  the  term 
Hazar,  Hazor  or  Hezron,  or  the  plural  form,  in  simple  or  in  compound,  is 
so  common  as  a  descriptive  one  in  the  Bible  story  (see,  «.^.,  Numb,  xi, 
85  ;  xxxiv,  4,  9  ;  Deut  ii,  23 ;  Josh,  xv,  23,  25,  27,  28  ;  xix,  5,  36,  37  ; 
1  Eongs  ix,  15  ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  16,  17X  that  if  found  by  itself  anywhere  it 
would  hardly  be  more  determinative  as  a  particular  site  than  the  term 
"camp."  It  is  even  shown  by  the  Bible-text  (Deut  ii,  23)  that  these 
Hazars  or  Hazartm  were  all  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  are  noted,  as  near  each  other  in  that  region,  in  the 
description  of  that  border  (Josh,  xv,  23-28).  The  idea  that  the  finding  a 
trace  of  one  of  those  "  enclosures ''  '^  settles  the  Eadesh-Bamea  question 
for  ever,"  seems  to  me  so  utterly  chimerical  that  I  should  not  have  felt 
justified  in  an  attempt  to  refute  it  if  it  were  not  forced  into  fresh  promi- 
nence by  Captain  Conder^s  renewed  claim  of  its  importance.  I  certainly 
accord  to  him  all  the  credit  of  being,  as  far  as  I  know,  *^the  first  to 
suggest"  it. 

7.  I  gave  the  Arabic  name  of  "  Qadayr&t "  precisely  as  it  was  written  for 
me  by  my  guide,  who  gave  me  also  its  Englidii  meaning  as  "  the  power  of 
Qod,"  Captain  Conder  says  that  ''it  appears  to  be  spelt  with  a  Dad 
[instead  of  a  Dal]  by  mistake."  Yet  the  dialectic  change  of  Dad  for  Dal 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Arabic  words,  as  the  lexicons  show.  I  simply 
gave  the  writing  and  the  definition  as  given  to  me  by  a  native  Arab. 
Captain  Conder  has  himself  emphasized  *'  the  importance  of  studying  the 
lo<^  peasant  dialect  of  Syria,"  because  of  its  throwing  light  on  the  inter- 
changing of  letters — ^like  Sin  and  /Scui— supposed  by  scholars  to  be  "  never 
confused."  Possibly  another  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Dad  and 
Dal. 

8.  Quite  outside  of  the  question  of  the  site  of  Kadesh-Bamea,  but  con- 
sidered at  some  length  in  my  book,  is  the  route  of  the  Hebrew  exodus. 
Obtain  Conder  says :  "  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  sufficient  notice 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  facts  (both  geological  and  engineering),  which 
leave  it  indisputable  that  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  has  been  changing,  and 
that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  been  growing  broader  within  historic  times.' 
In  speaking  of  that  which  is  "  indisputable,"  Captain  Conder  probably 
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meanB  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  view  he  holds  onght  not  to  be  disputed ; 
— although  he  is  aware  that  it  is.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  churn  by  a  geological 
authority  that  the  Isthmus  mu$i  have  been  materially  narrower  in  the  days 
of  Moses.  The  mere  opinion  of  a  geologist  that  it  might  ham  been  so  at  that 
date,  because  it  had  been  so  long  earlier,  can  weigh  but  little  against  the 
evidence  and  indications  from  history,  sacred  and  profane,  to  which  I  have 
pointed  in  my  book,  that  then  it  toas  not  so. 

9.  My  footnote  remark,  in  passing,  an  incidental  item  of  Egyptian 
history,  that "  the  fortress  of  Kana'an  has  not  been  identified,''  prompts 
Captain  Conder  to  say :  "  This  seems  to  have  been  written  before  Dr. 
TrumbuU  had  seen  my  pi^r  on  the  subject,  as  my  suggestion  of  Kana'an 
a  lazge  ruin  near  Hebron,  met  with  hearty  acceptance  from  Mr.  Tomkins.'' 
In  the  English  edition  of  my  book  (published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton), 
I  have  mentioned  Captain  Conder's  proposed  identification ;  but  while  I 
recognise  the  exceptional  value  of  the  Bev.  Henry  George  Tomldns's 
opinion  in  favour  of  one  of  Captain  Conder's  suggested  identifications,  I 
still  venture  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  in  my  revised  volume, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  Khurbet  Kana'an  "  does  not  correspond  with  the 
pictured  [Egyptian]  representation  of  a  fortress  on  a  detached  hill,  with 
a  lake  near  it." 

10.  Captain  Conder's  mention  of  a  "  rationalistic  explanation  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  which  seems  suggested  on  p.  397  "  of  my  book,  I 
do  not  quite  understand  ;  but  I  desire  to  relieve  the  text  and  the  tone  of 
my  work  from  the  imputation  which  **  seems  suggested  "  in  that  mention* 
Bef erring  to  the  fact  that  "  it  was  common  for  Eastern  armies  to  be  guided 
by  a  column  of  smoke  moving  on  in  their  van  by  day,  and  by  a  streaming 
banner  of  flame  before  them  by  night,"  I  said  that  when  Jehovah's  host 
went  out  from  Egypt,  "the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
eioud  to  lead  them  the  way  ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  them 
light"  And  to  make  it  clear  to  every  mind  that  I  looked  upon  the 
Israelites'  guiding  emblem  as  a  supernatural  and  a  miraculous  display,  I 
quoted  approvingly  the  words  of  Kurtz,  that  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  caravan-beacon  and  this  one  was,  "  that  the  one  was  a  merely 
natural  arrangement,  which  answered  its  purpose  but  imperfectly,  and  was 
exceedingly  in  significant  in  its  character,  whilst  the  other  was  a  super- 
uatural  phenomenon,  beyond  all  comparison  more  splendid  and  magnificent 
in  its  form,  which  was  also  made  to  answer  far  greater  and  more  glorious 
ends."  Possibly  Captain  Conder's  term  "rationalistic  explanation"  was 
a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  a  misprint,  for  "  rational  explanation." 

11.  While  admitting  that  I  have  shown  the  existence  of  an  'Ayn  Qadees 
at  the  site  described.  Captain  Conder  suggests  that  it  may  be  "a  monkish 
site ; "  since  "  the  monks  were  not  careful  as  to  the  Biblical  requirements 
of  their  sites ;"  and  he  also  says  that,  "  generally  speaking,  one  feels  that 
the  evidence  has  been  rather  twisted  in  favour  of  'Ain  Kadts,  though  Dr. 
Trumbull  has  striven  to  be  impartial  and  candid."  It  is  quite  a  fresh 
thought  to  me,  that  the  monks  were  in  the  habit  of  fixing,  in  Arabic  equi^ 
valents  of  ancient  Hebrew,  geographical  sites  of  the  Old  Testament  story. 
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in  the  Holy  Land  or  the  deeert ;  althongh  I  knew  that  they  located  the 
homes,  or  the  tombe,  of  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Samuel,  and  Elijah,  and 
Jonah,  and  other  Old  Testament  personages,  without  much  regard  to  the 
Biblical  requirements" — as  in  the  case  of  Jebel  Neby  Haroon  (called 
Mount  Hor),  for  example.  Their  interest  was,  I  supposed,  in  BiUe  bio- 
gn^hy  rather  than  in  Bible  geography.  Indeed  in  a  work  written  since 
my  re-discovery  of  'Ayn  Qadees,  Captain  Conder  has  said  implicitly  on 
this  point  ("  Heth  and  Moab,''  p.  18)  :  "  There  is,  however,  no  better  guide 
to  identification  than  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  name,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  written  concerning  the  migration  of  sites,  we  have  not  as  yet 
any  clearly  proven  case  in  which  a  Semitic  indigenous  title  has  wandered 
away  from  the  original  spot  to  which  it  was  applied  for  geographical  or 
religious  reasons.''  Why  Captain  Conder  would  suggest  an  exception  to  his 
otherwise  invariable  rule,  in  this  case  of  'Ayn  Qadees,  is  by  no  means 
obvious  ;  for  I  certainly  would  not  suggest  that,  "generally  speaking,  one 
feels  that  the  evidence,  or  the  argument,"  '*  has  been  rather  twisted "  by 
htm  agaifut  'Ayn  Qadees ;  for  it  must  not  be  questioned  that  Captain 
Conder  *^  has  striven  to  be  impartial  and  candid." 

12.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow  up  in  detail  all  the 
minor  points  touched  by  Captain  Conder  in  his  extended  critical  comments 
on  my  work ;  not  one  of  which  has  any  more  force  than  those  to  which  I 
have  already  replied.  But  there  is  a  single  other  suggestion  of  his  which 
I  ought  to  note  in  closing.  He  says  :  "  The  map  requires  a  word  of  notice, 
for  it  is  not  clear  why  'Ain  Ejuits  is  there  shown  much  further  east  in 
longitude  than  is  the  case  in  Palmer's  map,  or  Holland's  map."  It  is  even  in 
connection  with  this  point  that  Captain  Conder  suggests  the  appearance 
of  my  twisting  the  evidence  I  would  proffer.  On  the  face  of  my  map  I 
said  distinctly :  "  This  map  makes  no  claim  to  aocuraxsy  in  the  unsurveyed 
region  of  the  Negeb.  Any  comparison  of  maps  based  on  the  researches  of 
Robinson,  Bowlands,  Wilson,  Palmer,  Holland,  Bartlett,  and  other  recent 
explorers,  will  show  irreconcilable  differences  in  the  contour  of  that  region 
as  portrayed  by  them.  All  that  this  map  attempts  is  to  indicate  the  out- 
line and  salient  points  of  that  region  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge, 
and  as  explained  by  descriptions  in  the  text  of  the  volume  which  it  accom- 
panies." I  will  now  add,  that  on  my  return  from  the  East  I  saw  Professor 
Palmer  in  London,  and  talked  over  my  discovery  with  him.  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  visit '  Ayn  Qadees ;  hence  he  could  not  be  sure  of  its  location. 
We  looked  over  his  map  together,  and,  in  the  light  of  all  that  I  could  tell 
him  of  my  joumeyings,  he  and  I  were  agreed  that  'Ayn  Qadees  must  be 
farther  east  than  he  had  supposed.  Therefore  it  wajs  that  I  entered  it  on 
my  tentative  sketch-map  accordingly.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Holland 
made  no  survey  of  the  region,  and  the  map  which  was  prepared  by  General 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  to  accompany  Mr.  Holland's  posthumous  notes  of  his 
journey,  was  also  based  on  Palmes  (or  Tyrwhitt  Brake's)  survey  ;  hence, 
again,  the  location  of  'Ayn  Qadees  was  there  given  as  erroneously  indicated 
by  Pntfeasor  Palmer.  The  difference  in  the  location  thueindiccUed  afects  in 
no  degree,  however,  the  question  of  identification — an  identification  which  the 
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Bible  record  will  admit  of  anywhere  within  the  sweep  of  a  do»n  or  fifteen 
miles  or  so  in  that  region,  and  only  within  that  sweep.  There  was,  there- 
ifore,  no  inducement  for  me  to  change  the  location  for  the  sake  of  my 
argument,  even  if  I  were  as  liable  to  such  swaying  as  Captain  Conder 
would  suppose. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure,  tiiat  the  precise  location  of  'Ain  Qadees — 
which  is  Kadesh-Bamea — can  be  known  only  throu^  a  careful  survey  of 
its  region ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  that  sarvey  will  soon  be  made  under 
the  eminently  competent  direction  of  Captain  Clavde  Eegnier  Conder ; 
for  whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  his  thousand  and 
one  identifications,  with  his  often  fanciful  and  his  sometimes  grotesque 
suggestions  of  resemblance,  there  is  no  question  that  he  has  laid  the  entire 
Bible-studying  and  truth-loving  world  under  obligation  to  him,  for  his 
tireless,  his  intelligent,  and  his  most  skilful  services  as  an  explorer  and 
a  surveyor  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  And  of  that  line  of  his  work,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  end  k  not  yet 

H.  Clat  Trumbull. 
PkUaddphia,  U,S.A. 


NOTES  ON  SOME   PHCENICIAN  GEMS. 

By  G&BViLLB  J.  Chxstbr,  B.A., 
Member  of  the  Boyal  Archaeological  Institute. 

In  the  course  of  last  winter,  during  visits  of  short  duration  to  Smyrna 
and  Beyrdt,  I  obtained  several  antique  gems  and  engraved  stones  of 
Phoenician  and  semi-Phoenician  character,  which  seem  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  and  importance  to  meiit  description  in  the  QvxjiHerly  Statement  of 
our  SoGBet^r.  I  should,,  however,  mention  at  starting  that,  being  altogether 
unlearned  in  ancieai  Onental  languages,  I  am  indebted  for  the  ensuing 
infonnatioD  eooeerziing  the  (fifferent  inscriptiotiB  to  Professors  A.  H.  Sayce 
of  Oxford,  and  Bobertson  Smith  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  my  beet  thanks 
are  due  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  and  the  attention  they  have  paid 
to  the  matter. 

No.  1.  Bought  at  Beyrdt.  (See  (date.) — ^This  gem  is  of  pale  blue 
chalcedony,  apjmroaching  to  the  stone  sometimes  called  "  sapphirine,''  and 
is  a  fairly  executed  and  beautiful  specimen  of  semi-Phoenician  work.  The 
infiaenoe  of  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  are  here  well  displayed.  The 
intaglio  represents  a  winged  sphinx  treading  upon  a  uneus.  This  sphinx, 
according  to  Professor  Sayce,  has  the  bearded  human  head  of  the  Assyrian 
bull,  surmounted  by  the  plumes  of  the  Egyptian  god  Bes.  Each  of  the 
two  wings  ends  in  a  homed  head,  of  which  one  resembles  that  of  a  griffin, 
and  the  other  that  of  some  species  of  antelope.  With  regard  to  these 
heads,  Prctfessor  Sayce  remarks  that  they  '^si^ggest  the  origin  of  the 
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Greek  legend  of  the  Chimsonu"  Curiously  enotigh,  I  this  winter  obtained 
in  Lower  £g7pt  a  small  bottle  of  brownish-green  ware,  being  a  grotesque 
human  figure,  in  front  of  which  is  a  seated  lion,  with  the  head  and  plumes 
of  Bes.  This  variant  was  hitherto  unknown  to  Professor  R.  V.  Lanzone 
of  Turin,  the  learned  author  of  the  *^  Mitologia  Egizia,**  now  in  course  c^ 
publication,  and  will  be  figured  by  him  in  the  next  forthcoming  part  of 
that  work.  On  a  Phoenico-Egyptian  scarabeeus  of  burnt  sard  in  my 
possession,  found  in  Egypt,  is  depicted  a  Aatrir-headed,  seated  sphinx,  with 
the  disk  upon  his  head,  and  a  urseus  imder  his  feet,  and  on  a  fragment  of 
limestone  sculptered  on  both  sides,  and  of  singular^  fine  work,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  found  in  the  Fayoimi,  and  brought  by  me  from 
Egypt  in  1882,  is  a  winged  lion,  passant,  to  the  right,  with  the  head  and 
plumes  of  the  same  deity.  Could  this  fragment  have  been  identified  as 
having  been  found  in  the  Delta,  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  the  combination 
ascribed  to  semi-Semitic  influence,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sway  of  the 
HylcBos  extended  to  the  isolated  province  of  the  Fayoum.  Anyhow,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  subject  of  the  earthenware  bottle,  the  gem,  and 
the  sculptured  fragment,  with  that  of  the  present  stone.  This  gem  has 
had  a  small  hole  dnlled  through  it,  dose  to  tiie  tail  of  the  sphinx,  by  some 
possessor,  who  wished  by  that  means  to  fit  it  for  suspension. 

No.  2.  From  Nazareth.  (See  plate.) — This  gem,  cut  in  intaglio  in  dark 
sard,  is  set  in  a  modem  gold  ring  of  Oriental  workmanship,  and  is  of  even 
finer  work  than  the  stone  last  described,  and  a  most  beautiful  example  of 
Egypto-Phoenician  art  On  it  is  a  winged  sphinx,  seated,  whose  human 
head  wears  the  Egyptian  head-dress.  Below  this  is  a  scarabeeus,  whose 
expanded  wings  stretch  completely  across  the  stone.  Below  this  again, 
supported  by  ursei,  is  an  ornamental  cartouche,  of  which  Professor  Sayce 
remarks,  *'the  hieroglyphics  consist  of  the  Egyptian  Neb^  *  Lord,'  turned 

upside  down,  followed  by  the  Hittite  i\^^  *  countiy,'  twice  repeated, 

and  turned  upside  down.''  It  may  have  been  the  signet  of  a  Phoenician 
prince. 

No.  3.  Found  at  Amrit  {MarathuB).  (See  plate.) — This  scarab»oid  of 
hard  yellowish-brown  limestone  is  pronounced  by  I^fessor  Sayce  to  be  a 
very  interesting  example  of  Egypto-Phoenician  work.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  well-known  M.  Per6ti6  of  Be3rriit,  whose  large 
coUection  of  Egypto-Phoenician  amulets,  scarabs,  and  scarab»oids  fell  into 
my  hands  after  the  death  of  their  proprietor.  Most  of  these  objects  are 
formed  from  steatite,  but  some,  like  the  present  specimen,  are  of  harder 
stone.  Their  large  number,  upwards  of  three  hundred,  testify  to  a  school 
of  craftsmen  for  ornaments  of  this  description  having  existed  in  early 
times,  at  least  as  early  as  Thothmes  III,  of  the  eighteoith  Egyptian  dynasty 
{circa  1600  B.C.X  at  Umrlt 

The  centre  of  this  stone  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  king,  between 
two  palm-branches,  a  characteristic  and  favourite  emblem  upon  the 
Phoenician  coast    The  monarch,  whose  name  seems  to  have  been  AhrwA^ 
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or,  according  to  another  pofldble  reading,  Ah-men,  wears  the  Pschenty  or 
combined  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  copied  from  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  is  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  lunar  disk  ^^Ah."  On  either 
side  the  king  is  a  cartouche,  "  each  of  which,"  says  Professor  Sayce,  "  con- 
tains the  lunar  disk  Ah,  and  the  character  Meriy  each  twice  repeated  and 
turned  upside  down.  The  work  of  this  stone  is  distinctly  Phoenician, 
and  though  the  dress  and  attributes  are  Egyptian,  the  figure  evidently 
represents  a  king  of  Phoenicia. 

No.  4.  Found  at  Beyrdt  (See  plate.)— This  lentoid  gem  of  white 
crystal  is  the  most  remarkable  stone  in  the  collection,  and  has  been  found 
very  difficult  to  interpret  It  has  for  its  device  three  stars,  of  which  the 
upper  one  is  winged.  Below  these,  and  divided  from  them  by  two  lines,  is  an 

early  Phoenician  inscription,  written  from  right  to  left  ^  0  W  ^  (Mytt^X 

t.e.,  Teiha-^  from  the  root  TMoj  to  save.  Professor  Sayce  considers  the 
characters  to  be  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  B.C.,  and  certainly  not 
later ;  in  which  case  this  gem  is  one  of  the  earliest  known,  and  he  adds 
that  "  the  two  lines  which  divide  the  name  from  the  stars  and  winged 
solar  disk  [for  so  he  deciphers  the  winged  star]  explain  the  origin  of  the 
similar  names  which  divide  in  half  the  inscriptions  on  early  Hebrew  seals.*' 
With  regard  to  the  translation  of  the  inscription,  I  have  permission  to 
insert  in  this  place  two  communications  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Professor  Robertson  Smith. 

"  The  seal  reads  I^^O  ^^ii^^nT^-  The  root  3;<2J1,  is  not  Aramaic,  and 

so  the  ^  cannot  be  the  Aramaic  article.  The  explanation  must  be  sought 
within  the  Hebrew-Phoenician  language. 

**  This  being  so^  the  analogies  which  naturally  present  themselves  are 
those  of  such  Phoenician  proper  names  as  ^^^3,  MnHD  M"T3iy>  ^ 
which  the  termination  ^  appears  to  mark  that  the  name  has  been  shortened 
at  the  end.  Thus  Kalb&  is  the  same  name  as  Kalbellm  (Corp,  Inscr.  Sem. 
Fasc.  i,  No.  52^  Hanno  (with  0  for  &  as  a  later  pronunciation)  is  the 
shortened  form  of  EEannibal  or  some  such  longer  name,  Pathha  corresponds 
to  a  heathen  counterpart  of  Pethahia,  and  so  on. 

"  The  Hebrews  themselves  have  similar  contractions  of  proper  names, 

and  had  them  at  an  early  date,  as  appears  from  the  form  M^V  =  Uzziah 
or  Azariah  in  2  Samuel  vi,  3.  Thus  if  the  seal  were  Hebrew,  the  name  on 
it  would  be  the  short  form  answering  to  "irT^JW^)  Isaiah.  The  winged 
star  seems,  however,  rather  to  point  to  a  heathen  owner,  and  in  this  case 
the  last  member  lopped  off  will  not  be  the  name  Jahveh,  but  some  other 
divine  name,  as  in  the  Phoenician  instances  already  quoted,  and  the  name 
means  '  the  victory  or  salvation  of  *  Baal,  or  whoever  the  god  is. 

"  Quite  similar  is  the  Philistine  name  Sidkft,  King  of  Ascalon,  on  the 
inscriptions  of  Sennacherib.  yQ}^  without  the  ^,  appears  as  a  proper 
name  on  a  gem  figured  by  Levy,  Phifnintche  Stvdieny  ii,  No.  8a  of  tlie 
pUte." 
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No,  6.  Found  at  Konia,  in  Asia  Minor.  (See  plate.)— This  large 
Bcarabeeoid  gem,  perforated  lengthways  for  suspension,  is  formed  of 
beautifully  iridescent  rock  crystal  Upon  it  is  represented  the  four-winged 
Assyro-fiabylonian  god  Merodach,  who,  although  the  stone  is  slightly 
damaged,  Professor  Sayce  considers  is  strangling  in  either  hand  the  bird- 
demons.  "  This  device,"  the  Professor  adds,  "  passed  through  Phoenicia  to 
early  Greece.  Below  Merodach,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  double 
horizontal  lines,  is  a  bird,  perhaps  an  eagle,  on  either  side,  divided  by  two 
vertical  lines,  the  Egjrptian  symbol  Ankhy  tiie  sign  of  life. 

No.  7.  Found  at  Beyrdt — A  pierced  scarabfeoid.  On  it  is  a  winged 
sphinx,  with  antelope's  head,  standing.  Behind,  a  winged  deity.  Tliis 
specimen  is  in  poor  preservation,  but  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
material,  which  is  malachite,  a  substance  very  rarely  used  by  the 
andents.    Phoenician  work. 

No.  8.  Found  near  Beyrftt. — Scarabspoid  of  opaque  white  chaleed<my. 
On  it  a  bull,  in  front  an  amulet,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  solar 
disk.    Good  Grseoo-Phoenician  work. 

No,  9.  From  Beyriit — Small  scarabeeoid  of  pale  blue  opaque  chalce^ 
dony.  On  it  a  lotus  flower ;  on  either  side,  and  facing  it,  a  vulture  with 
expanded  wings.  Beneath  these  a  striated  band.  Below  this  a  star, 
upon  either  side  of  which  is  a  winged  urseus,  and  again  bek>w,  a  scarab 
with  expanded  wings.    Phoenician  work. 

No,  10.  Coast  of  Syria.  From  the  collection  ol  M.  Per^6.  (See 
plate.) — This  is  a  bead  of  white  opaque  gypsum.  It  bears  an  inscription 
of  eight  letters,  the  meaning  of  which  haa  hitherto  defied  elucidation. 
Professors  Wright,  Bobertson  Smith,  and  Sayce  are  alike  unable  to  in- 
terpret it,  but  the  latter  thinks  it  may  be  of  ChKMtic  origin. 


NOTES  BY  SELAH  MERRILL,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

I. 

A  RELIC  OF  THE  TFJ^TTH  liEGION,  CALLED  "FRETENSia" 

I  KOTiOB  in  the  list  of  antiquities  in  the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Fond, 
that  they  have  two  imperfect  specimens  of  tiles  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
Tenth  Legion,  and  it  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  state  that  I  possess  a 
perfect  specimen,  which  I  bought  of  some  fellahln  who  had  just  dug  it 
from  its  hiding  place.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  tik ; 
7^  X  7}  inches,  and  Ij  inches  thick.  The  oblong  place  for  the  letters  is 
sunk  into  the  tile,  leaving  the  letters  in  relief,  the  surface  of  the  letters 
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being  of  the  same  level  sus  the  surface  of  the  tile.  The  oblong  place 
itself  is  4  inches  long  and  1{  indies  wide.  The  length  of  the  letters  is 
1^  inches. 


11. 
THE  INSCRIPTION  AT  AEAK  EL  EMIR 

EvBRT  copyist,  if  he  labours  conscientiously,  has  reason  to  respect  his  own 
work  until  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  in  error.  I  visited  the  place  in 
question  several  times,  and  copied  the  inscription  with  care.  My  copy 
is  quite  unlike  that  which  Captain  Conder  ascribes  to  Levy  (Quarterly 
Statement^  January,  1885,  p.  12),  and  unlike  that  which  Captain  Conder 
gives  as  his  own  \ihid,\  inasmuch  as  mine  has  a  decided  bar  extending 
from  the  top  towards  the  right  as  in  the  initial  letter  of  the  following 
inscription  from  Bo2xah : — 
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In  the  first  and  second  lines  a  letter  oocotb  three  times  'which  is 
identical  with  the  first  letter  in  the  Arak  el  Emir  inscription.  This 
letter  I  would  read  Aleph^  and  would  transliterate  the  aboTe  inscription — 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  Nabathean  inscriptions  which  I  copied  while 
at  work  in  the  Hauran,  but  I  have  never  had  time  to  classify  them  or  to 
give  them  much  study. 

I  have  for  years  felt  that  there  were  a  larger  number  of  Nabathean 
inscriptions  to  be  gathered  in  the  desert  east  of  the  Jordan  than  scholars 
imagined,  and  that  when  these  have  been  collected,  materials  wiU  exist 
for  a  better  understanding  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  that  once  powerful 
and  interesting  people. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  translate  the  Arak  el  Emir  inscription,  but 
when  I  visit  the  place  again  I  will  take  pains  to  re-copy  it,  or  to  take  an 
impression  of  the  letters. 


IIL 
THE  STATIONS  OF  DAVID'S  CENSUS  OFFICERS. 

The  account  of  the  numbering  of  the  Israelites  by  David  contains  some 
interesting  geographical  notices,  two  of  which,  at  leajst,  have  always  been 
puzzles  to  scholars.  It  will  be  a  help  to  remember  that  only  Israel  and 
Judah  were  to  be  numbered  (see  2  Sam.  zxiv,  1).  The  command  was,  ''  Gk> 
now  through  all  thetribesof  Israel,  fromDaneven  to  Beersheba,"  andleads  us 
to  suppose  that  aliens  and  subject  peoples,  whether  within  or  without  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  census  of  the  Jewish 
people  themselves.  This  is  confirmed  by  verse  9,  where  the  sum  of  the 
men  of  Israel  and  Judah  only  is  given. 

King  David's  officers  crossed  the  Jordan  and  pitched  first  in  Aroer  near 
Jazer.  They  went  thence  to  Gilead.  Their  third  camping  place  was  '^  the 
land  of  Tahtim  Hodshi,"  their  fourth  camping  place  was  Dan  Jaan,  and 
their  fifth  was  Sidon.  They  went  thence  to  the  "  stronghold  of  Tyre,"  and 
thus  southward  to  Beersheba,  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  as 
defined  in  verse  2.  The  Hebrew  of  verse  6  is  as  follows  : — "  And  they  came 
to  Gilead,  Vtjnn  D^nnn  pM-^MI,  w^d  they  came  pfi  nil "  The 
Septuagint  renders  verse  6 — "  And  they  came  to  Qalaad,  and  into  the  land 
of  Thabason  which  is  Adasi,  and  they  came  to  Dan  Idan  and  Udan,  and  com- 
passed Sidon."    The  Targum  on  Samuel  has  after  Gilead,  *»tinn  WDm 
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(t3^t4^  ^^^  ^  *'  ^^  ^  ^  district  aonth  of  Hodshi"  Eusebias  has, 
' A/MiMa  17  *Ad(urm,  and  Jerome,  *'  JBtbon  Adasai  pro  quo  Symmachus  poeoit 
inf eriorem  TianL" 

Nomerous  suggestions  have  been  made  in  explanation  of  the  words 
Tahtim  Hodshi  The  Septnagint  regarded  them  as  two  names  belonging  to 
one  place.  Zunz,  whose  high  rank  among  Jewish  scholars  all  admit,  regards 
them  as  two  distinct  places.  Boettcher  resolves  the  word  Tahtim,  D*'fVl|% 
into  Q*»  nnn»  ^low  the  sea.  Fuerst  is  inclined,  I  judge,  to  favour  this 
change,  whidi  is  true  of  some  other  scholars.  In  that  case  Q*i  would  refer 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (compare  Numb,  xxxiv,  2  ;  Josh,  xii,  3;  viii,  27),  and 
Hodshi  would  have  some  connection  with  Chinnereth.  Besides  these  hints 
there  should  be  mentioned  an  important  Hebrew  tradition,  found  in  the 
Midrash  on  Samuel,  chapters  zxx  and  xxxii,  which  connects  Tahtim 
Hodshi  with  Beth  Yereh. 

There  were  two  places,  Tarichea  and  Sennabris,  which  Josephus  locate 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  both  are  extremely  distant 
from  the  City  of  Tiberias,  namely,  thirty  furlongs  ("  Life,"  xxxii ;  "  Wars," 
ni,  ix,  7).  Josephus  states  that  the  great  plain  of  the  Jordan  commenced 
at  Ginnabrin  [Sennabris]  ("  Wars,"  FV,  viii,  2) ;  while  the  Talmud  states 
that  the  Jordan  did  not  receive  that  name  until  after  it  left  Beth  Yereh 
(fjyt  TXOf  Talmud  Bab.  Bechorot,  56a).  It  would  seem  that  the  point 
where  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  commenced  (according  to  Josephus),  and 
the  point  where  the  river  Jordan  began  to  receive  that  specific  name 
(according  to  the  Talmud)  were  practically  identical.  But,  further,  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  mentions  Beth  Yereh  and  Sennabris  together  as  the 
names  of  two  towers,  m*^^lD!2M  *^3U^>  ^^  fortified  places  on  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  (Megillah,  i,  1,  Gemara).  This  passage  might  be  rendered, 
"  The  .  .  .  was  divided  into  two  parts  like  Beth  Yereh  and  Sennabri." 
The  Aruch  explains  the  words  riV7lD2M*'3'tt^  (TlVTlOSM  ^^^  riV3^3M) 
as  meaning  ^  two  castles  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  bridge  for  water,  but 
there  is  no  water  between  them."  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  Beth  Yereh  of  the  Talmud  is  the  Tarichea  of  Josephus,  of  which  the 
modem  representative  is  Kerak.  This  place  has  long  since  been  identified 
as  Tarichea,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  compared  with 
Joeephus's  detailed  description  of  it  makes  such  a  conclusion  almost  if  not 
absolutely  certain. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Tarichea,  Beth  Yereh,  or  Yereh  was 
the  original  form  of  the  name,  or  whether  the  place  bore  two  names,  as 
was  not  imfrequently  the  case.  The  Hebrew  name  might  have  been 
written  rr^'Trn'^i  ^^  XT^JT^  *^^  ^^  would  easily  come  to  be  written 
JT^Vj^Y^'  The  name  Tarichea  is  also  a  good  Greek  word  meaning 
salting-station,  from  ropix^w,  which  has  reference  to  preserving  bodies  by 
artificial  means,  whether  salting  fish  or  embalming  mummies.  The  name 
is  thus  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  business  of  preserving  fish  which 
was  carried  on  at  this  place  (compare  Strabo,  xvi,  2,  46). 

The  long  bluff  at  the  extreme  south-west  comer  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  which  is  called  at  present  Kerak^  was  originally  connected  with 
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the  mahiland  by  a  dry  bridge  or  cauBeway.  On  the  mainland  at  or  near 
the  end  of  this  bridge  we  suppose  that  the  place  called  Sennabris  should 
be  located.  These  suggestions,  if  valid,  would  illustrate  and  confirm  both 
Josephus  and  the  Jewish  writings.  The  statement  of  the  Aruch,  for 
instance,  made  probable  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
ofHhe  groimd  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake,  could  not  have  been  more 
accurate  than  it  is,  and  Josephus  also  would  be  correct  in  stating  the 
distance  of  Tarichea  and  Sennabris  from  Tiberias  to  be  the  same  and  in 
the  same  direction. 

I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on 
the  east  of  the  river,  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  as  far  south  as  the  Zerka 
or  Jabbok,  as  being  exceedingly  fertile  because  of  the  numerous  mountain 
streams  which  water  it.  The  first  stream  below  the  Lake  is  the  Yarmuk, 
or  Hieromax,  called  at  present  the  Mencuiirek.  It  is  an  interesting  hicX 
that  the  region  along  this  river,  after  it  leaves  the  hills,  is  called  Ard  d 

*Adasiyeh^  ^  i...^P  .    The  Menadireh  is,  in  that  portion  of  it,  called  WAchf 

'Adastyeh,  At  the  point  where  the  road  approaches  the  river  in  order 
to  enter  the  mountains  there  is  a  ruin  of  considerable  size,  which  bears 
the  common  name  of  £d  Deir,  and  the  portion  of  the  valley  of  plain 
immediately  north  of  it  is  called  the  Plain  of  Dueir.  Still  farther  to  the 
north,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  moimtains,  are  the  "  hills  of  the 
foxes.''  On  the  shore  of  the  Lake  are  the  ruins  of  S^nakh,  and  to  the 
north-east  is  the  place  known  as  Khurhet  es  Sumrah,  Down  the  valley  to 
the  south,  a  short  distance  from  £d  Deir,  and  near  the  M^iadireh,  is  a 

fountain  and  a  ruin  called  Yagana  (Yagana,  Yag^na,  or  Yak'na,  UliUf  or 

^Lxa;).  Since  the  letter  ffeth  readily  interchanges  with  A^n^  may  it  not 
be  possible  that  'Adasiyeh  represents  the  ancient  Hodshi  ? 

In  my  judgment  there  was  a  very  natural  reason  why  the  census- 
takers  should  visit  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  which  stretches  to  the 
south  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  They  had  completed 
their  work  in  Gilead,  and  were  on  their  way  northward  towards  Sidon 
and  its  vicinity.  As  only  Israel  and  Judah  were  to  be  numbered  the 
region  of  Damascus  would  not  be  visited,  but  that  just  below  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  would  be  on  their  direct  route  as  they  went  north.  This  was  the 
meeting  place  of  two  great  thoroughfares  between  the  country  on  the  east 
and  that  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  even  as  it  is  to-day.  The  road  from 
Beisan  to  Damascus,  which  crosses  the  Jordan  by  the  Jisr  M^'amia,  and 
the  road  from  Tiberias  to  the  Hauran  and  Gilead  (formerly  a  fine  bridge 
supported  on  ten  arches,  led  over  the  Jordan  just  below  the  Lake), 
intersect  on  this  plain  now  called  Ard  el  'Adasiyeh.  If  any  point  on  their 
route,  as  the  ofiicers  were  going  from  Gilead  northward,  was  suitable  for 
a  place  of  public  assembly.  Done  more  suitable  than  this  could  have  been 
chosen.  Their  object  was  not  to  get  into  a  large  city,  but  to  pitch  their 
camp  in  the  place  that  was  most  central  and  most  easily  accessible  for  the 
laigest  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
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One  of  the  truest  remarks  ever  made  in  the  long  discussion  as  to  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Conder,  namely,  that 
"  Fortifications  "  (referring  to  the  line  of  the  walls)  "  follow  the  hills  and 
not  the  valleys."  Again,  with  regard  to  the  site  of  Capernaum  I  havei  often 
uiged,  in  opposition  to  those  who  advocate  the  claims  of  Tell  Hum,  the 
unreasonableness  of  supposing  that  a  custom  house  would  be  located  at  a 
distance  of  2^  miles  from  the  main  route  of  travel,  which  it  was  designed 
to  accommodate.  In  like  manner  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  route  ol 
David's  census-takers  is  it  xmfair  to  claim  that  the  most  natural  sup- 
positions should  receive  the  first  consideration  ?  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  attention  is  now  called  to  the  district  or  Plain  of  'Adasiyeh  below 
the  Sea  of  Gktlilee.  Similarly  the  r^on  about  Aroer  near  Jasser  (I  locate 
Jazer  at  Khurbet  Sar)  has  been  the  battle  ground  and  the  meeting  ];^ace 
of  the  tribes  living  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  generations,  and  why 
may  it  not  always  have  been  so  ) 

If  the  census-takers  chose  for  their  work  the  most  central  and  con- 
venient points,  we  should  expect  on&  near  Lake  Merom.  Dan,  if  it  were 
chosen,  would  accommodate  all  the  people  residing  north  of  the  Sea  of 
GhJilee,  and  south  of  Mount  Hermon.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to 
the  sea  coast  divided  at  Dan  into  two  branches,  one  following  the  present 
route  by  Shuktf  to  Sidon,  and  the  other,  that  farther  south,  past  Hunin 
to  Tyre. 

If  Dan  stood  alone  in  the  text  there  would  never  have  been  a  doubt 
that  one  of  the  census  stations  was  near  this  ancient  and  well-known  site. 
But  having  the  word  Jaan  with  Dan  has  seemed  to  make  the  matter  of 
identification  a  difficult  one.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Hebrew  record  of  a  very  early  date,  when  Phoenician  influence  was 
especially  strong  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  Banias,  the  modem  name 
found  in  this  region,  is  commonly  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Panias 
or  Paneaa,  which  commemorated  the  worship  of  the  god  Pan  in  this 
once  famous  grotto.  But  Banias  is  probably  a  corruption  of  a  much 
older  name,  Balinas,  composed  of  two  Phoenician  woixls,  Bal  and  Jaan,  or 
Yaan. 

I  notice  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology," 
Vol  YII,  Port  3,  page  394,  an  attempt  to  identify  Thatim  Hodshi  with 
Kadeah  on  the  Orontes,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. Why  should  the  census-takers  go  more  than  100  miles  north  of 
Palestine  when  they  were  directed  to  confine  themselves  to  numbering 
the  tribes  of  Israel  within  their  several  tribal  territories  ? 
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A  NOTE  ON  GOLGK)THA, 

I  have  noticed  latterly  a  good  deal  of  discuBsion  aa  to  the  site  of 
Calvary,  and  that  modem  writers  incline  to  place  it  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 
I  have  never  been  in  Palestine,  so  can  be  no  judge  from  the  country  of 
the  fitness  of  their  ideas.  But  I  should  like  to  make  some  suggestions 
arising  from  study  of  the  Gk)spel  narratives. 

We  read  that  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  went  in  boldly  to  Pilate  and  begged 
the  body  of  Jesus.  Evidently  then  it  was  not  customary  for  the  bodies 
of  crucified  criminals  to  be  given  up  to  their  friends  ;  or  Mary  and  His 
apostles  would  have  taken  His  body  as  a  matter  of  course.  Joseph  was 
an  influential  and  rich  man — ^he  got  it ;  but  even  he  had  to  go  to  head- 
quarters, and  make  special  request  for  it.  How  about  the  bodies  of  the 
two  thieves  ?    What  would  be  done  with  them  ? 

Two  others  were  crucified  with  Him — on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in 
the  midst  Plainly  then  it  was  an  ordinary  execution,  and  would  take 
place  at  the  ordinary  spot.  In  the  valley  of  liie  son  of  Hinnom  was  Tophet, 
where  fires  were  kept  always  burning  to  consume  the  filth  and  refuse  of 
the  city ;  dead  animals  and  the  "  bodies  of  criminals  "  were  thrown  therein. 
This  valley  debouches  into  the  Cedron  valley,  wherein  Jews  so  desire  to  be 
buried. 

We  read  that  many  of  the  women  /who  had  followed  Jesus  and  had 
ministered  to  Him,  stood  afar  off  beholding.  They  must  have  had  some 
eminence  on  which  to  stand  or  they  would  not  **from  afar  off"  have  been 
able  to  behold  ;  the  crowd  would  have  hidden  Him.  This  coign  of  van- 
tage the  Mount  of  Offence,  or  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council,  would  supply.  As 
Antonia  (and  the  Hall  of  Judgment)  was  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Temple  hill,  they  would  only  have  to  bring  Him  down  by  the  Temple 
precincts — always  guarded — and  a  very  short  distance  would  bring  them 
**  without "  the  gates ;  for  we  are  very  sure  the  accursed  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom  would  never  be  enclosed  within  the  Holy  City  by  any  wall. 
Neither  does  it  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  spot  for  the  infliction  of  the 
accursed  death  of  crucifixion  should  be  chosen  near  the  place  where  were 
the  tombs  of  kings  and  prophets.  Does  it  not  then  seem  that  the  most 
likely  spot  to  fulfil  all  the  Scripture  requirements  for  the  crucifixion  is 
near  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of  the  Cedron  ?  There 
would  be  Tophet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  place  of  honourable  burial  close 
by  on  the  other. 

It  is  plain  that  Jesus  was  laid  in  an  open  space ;  for  as  the  women 
came  hurrying  up,  one  is  bidden  by  one  angel  to  look  in  and  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay  ;  does  so,  and  sees  a  second  angel  seated  on  the  right 
side  ;  whilst  another  woman  standing  on  the  outside  stoops  down  to  look 
in,  and  sees  two  angels  within,  sitting  one  at  the  head  the  other  at  the  foot 
of  the  place  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  There  was  space  enough 
for  Peter  and  John  to  walk  in,  and  see  where  the  grave-clothes  lay,  and 
the  napkia  which  had  bound  the  head  lying  apart 
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Then  as  for  the  "  mound  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  skulL"  When 
we  consider  the  earthquakes,  the  battles,  the  sieges,  which  so  changed  and 
destroyed  the  ancient  features  of  the  land,  we  need  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  this :  such  resemblances  are  common  in  rocky  countries.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  T  write  is  a  sharp  cliff  which  from  three 
different  points  bears  a  faithful  likeness  of  three  men  known  to  me,  and 
extremely  unlike  each  other.  Any  very  wet  early  winter,  followed  quickly 
by  severe  frost,  might  bring  down  a  portion  of  this  cliff  and  utterly  destroy 
all  these  faces. 

The  last  argument  for  the  north-west  site,  viz.,  the  shorter  length  of 
streets  to  be  passed  through,  is  entirely  set  aside  by  supposing  our  Lord  to 
be  led  along  the  Temple  precincts  to  the  south  side,  and  so  to  the  yaUey  of 
the  son  of  Hinnom. 

QlBDLEB  WORRALL. 


THE  SAMARITAN  TEMPLE. 

Captain  Condeb  seems  to  think  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  precise  statement  of  Josephus  that  there  was  a  Temple  on  Mount 
Qerizim^  unless  a  corroboration  of  his  assertion  can  be  furnished  from 
anotlier  source. 

I  do  not  gather  that  he  is  prepared  with  any  evidence  actually  con- 
tradicting Josephus,  and  until  such  is  forthcoming  may  we  not  justifiably 
believe  hbn,  especially  as  he  refers  to  the  said  Temple,  not  merely  in  the 
long  passage  to  which  reference  is  given  by  C.  R  C.  ("  Ant.,"  XI,  viii,  2-7), 
but  also  in  "  Ant,"  XII,  v,  §  5,  where  he  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Samaritans 
to  Antiochus  asking  permission  for  their  Temple,  which  before  had  no 
name,  to  be  called  "the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Hellenius,"  and  again  in 
"  Ant,"  XIII,  iii,  §  4,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  disputation  before 
Ptolemy  respecting  the  two  Temples,  viz.,  at  Grerizim  and  at  Jerusalem  ? 

If  there  was  no  Temple  at  Gerizim,  he  must  have  fabricated  a  good  deal 
more  of  his  history  than  the  assertion  about  its  being  built  by  Sanballat, 
of  whom  he  records  that  ^^  he  was  then  in  years'*  ("Ant,"  XI,  viii,  §  2). 

H.  B.  S.  W. 

March  23rc?.  1886. 
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BETH  HABBECHEREH,  OR  THE  CHOSEN  HOUSE— 
continued. 


CHAPTER  V. 


1.  The  mouDtain  of  the  house,  which  was  Mount  Moriah,  was  five  hundred 
cubits  by  five  hundred  cubits,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.*  And 
arches  were  built  upon  arches  beneath  it,  because  of  the  tent  of  defilement' 
And  it  was  all  roofed  over,  cloister  within  cloister.* 

2.  And  there  were  five  gates  to  it ;  one  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the 
east,  and  one  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south.*  The  breadth  of  each  gate 
toas  ten  cubits  and  its  height  twenty.     And  there  were  doors  to  them.* 

3.  Inside  of  it,  a  reticulated  wall  [called  soreg]  went  aU  round.  Its 
height  was  ten  handbreadths,*  and  inside  of  the  soreg  the  rampart'  ten 

*  Middoth  ii,  1,  and  i,  1. 

^  Parah  iii,  8.  "The  mountain  of  the  house  and  the  courts  were  hollow 
underneath  because  of  Dinnn  12p,  the  grave  of  the  abyss,*'  i.e.y  lest  there 
should  be  a  bidden  grave  beneath. 

^  Pesaobim  i,  5.  "  Rabbi  Judah  said  two  cakes  of  a  thank-offering  which 
had  become  defiled  were  put  upon  the  roof  of  the  porch,  K^OV^KH  23  ?y,"  and 
Basbi  remarks  that  this  porch  was  a  VDDBcrroa,  clcifteTy  which  was  "in  the 
mountain  of  the  house  where  the  people  assembled  and  sat.*'  The  G^mara 
upon  the  same  passage  (Pesaoh.  13  b)  says  **  Babbi  Judah  said  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house  was  a  double  cloister  ....  which  was  called  H^^llDDK, 
a  porch,  a  cloister  within  a  cloister,*'  and  here  Bashi  adds  that  it  was  furnished 
with  a  roof  to  protect  the  people  from  the  rain,  and  that  the  porch,  KUtDV^, 
went  all  round,  T\tlpO  2^3D  2^2D,  and  had  another  inside  it.  In  Pesach.  52  5, 
and  Berachoth  33  6,  this  remark  of  Babbi  Judah  is  again  noted,  and  in  the 
former  place  Bashi  explains  that  "double  porches,  HIKSDV^K,  were  all  round  ike 
inouutain  of  th^  house  one  within  the  other."  In  Succah  iv,  4,  it  is  staled 
hat  the  elders  arranged  the  palm-branches  of  the  people  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  "  upon  the  top  of  the  porch,"  and  here  again  the  gloss  of  Bashi 
adds  that  the  breadth,  H^ITI,  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
covered  cloisters.*'  These  cloisters  and  their  roof  are  again  mentioned  in  Succah 
44  I  and  45  a.  According  to  the  Talmud,  therefore,  a  roofed  double  cloister 
extended  all  round  the  mountain  of  the  house,  but  for  thH  statement  of 
Maimonides  that  the  whole  enclosure  was  roofed  orer  (if  that  be  the  meaning  of 
TTDpD  n^n  ih)^)  I  find  no  authority  in  the  Talmud. 

*  Middoth  i,  1,  3.  »  Middoth  ii,  8. 

*  This  reticulated  wall  (r)lD,  sore^)  is  mentioned  in  Middotli  ii,  3.  The 
j?^os8  of  B.  Shemaiah  sajs  "  it  was  made  of  carved  pieces  of  wood,  D^VP  HI  vpD, 
intertwined  one  upon  the  other  obliquely  as  they  weave  bedsteads.**  Bashi  in 
Yoma  16  a  says  the  soreg  was  "a  partition  made  with  many  holes  in  it  like  a 
bedstead  woven  with  cords,  and  was  constructed  of  loufi;  and  short  pieces  of 
wood  called  a  lattice  piticed  one  upon  another  obliquely  "  (ef.  Bartenora).  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  anywhere  stated  in  the  t-ext  of  the  Talmud  whether  the  soreg 
was  of  stone  or  of  wood. 

7  ^^ri'  ^^^*  The  word  (in3^3,  its  height)  is  placed  between  brackets,  and  is 
perhaps  au  interpolation  of  the  transcribers.    That  the  ekel  was  a  space  and  not 
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cubits  (in  height).  It  is  this  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Lamentations 
(ii,  S\  "He  made  the  rampart  and  the  wail  to  lament ;"  that  is  the  wail 
of  the  court. 

4.  Within  the  chel  wcu  the  court,  and  the  whole  court  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-fleven  cubits  long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  broad.*  And 
it  had  seven  gates,  three  on  the  north,  near  to  the  west,  and  three  on  the 
south  near  to  ihe  west,  and  one  on  the  east,*  set  opposite  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  the  middle." 

6.  Each  of  these  gates  was  ten  cubits  broad,  and  twenty  cubits  high, 
and  they  had  doors  covered  with  gold,  except  the  eastern  gate,  which  was 

a  wall  is  proved  by  several  passages  in  the  Talmud.  In  Sanhedrim  88  6,  it  is 
taid  "on  sabbaths  and  feast  days  thej  (the  members  of  the  court)  sat  in  the 
chel."  Rnshi  adds  '*  because  the  people  were  many  and  the  place  in  the  chamber 
too  narrow  for  them."  Pesachim  64  6,  notes  that  "  the  first  company  (bringing 
their  lambs  at  the  Passover)  remained  in  the  mountain  of  the  house,  and  the 
se'^nd  in  the  cA«Z,*'  and  here  Kashi  has  the  important  note  that  it  was  '*  within 
the  soreg,  between  the  soreg  and  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  women,  where  the 
mountain  began  to  rise."  Baal  Aruch  says  the  chel  was  a  place  surrounding  the 
wall  between  the  mountain  of  the  house  and  the  court  of  the  women,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  divinity  school,  ^y^y  KmD»  ^^  ^^• 

In  Eelim  5  b,  we  read  "  the  chel  was  more  sacred  than  the  mountain  of  the 
house,  because  idolaters  and  those  defiled  by  the  dead  might  not  enter  there." 
Not  improbably  there  was  a  rampart,  perhaps  with  an  escarp  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  open  spa(«,  and  joined  to  the  wall  of  the  courts,  and  to  this  the  door  of  the 
house  Moked  opened  (Midd.  i,  7).  The  remark  of  Baal  Aruch  "that  the  chel 
was  a  wall  higher  than  the  soreg  "  would  in  this  case  be  intelligible,  and  it  may 
have  been  such  a  wall  which  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  ten  cubits  in 
height. 

B.  Lipsitz  thinks  that  four  cubits  of  the  chel  were  level,  and  the  remaining 
six  on  the  rising  ground,  and  that  those  six  cubits  were  occupied  bj  the  steps  up 
to  the  court,  which  steps  he  holds  to  have  extended  all  round  the  house  for  the 
people  to  sit  upon,  and  he  founds  this  opinion  upon  the  passages  in  Pesachim 
(13  b,  62  b)  above  quoted,  and  the  gloss  of  Bashi.  This  learned  Babbi  also 
holds  that  these  steps  and  all  the  mountain  of  the  house  outpide  of  the  inner 
wall  (the  wall  of  the  courts)  were  roofed  over,  and  that  probably  seats  were 
placed  on  the  level  ground  outside  the  soreg  (Mishnaoth,  vol.  v,  311  6,  Warsaw 
1864).  Bashi,  in  Yoma  16  a,  remarks  that  the  twelve  steps  leading  from  the 
chel  to  the  court  of  the  women  were  fllDK^  ]T\M<2  "  in  those  ten  cubits  "  which 
formed  the  breadth  of  the  chel^  because  the  mountain  rose  from  the  Soreg  to  the 
court  of  the  women  six  cubits,  and  he  farther  adds,  in  reference  to  these  steps, 
that  "  in  breadtli  each  step  was  half  a  cubit,  and  in  length  extended,  "i;*^,  along 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  mountain  from  north  to  south."  Of  the  chel  he  says 
that  it  was  "  a  vacant  place  of  ten  cubits." 

8  Middoth  V,  1,  2,  6. 

^  Middoth  i,  4 :  tf.  ib.  ii,  6,  and  Shekalim  'n,  8. 

^0  Berachoth  ix,  5.  "  A  man  may  not  raise  his  head  lightly  (t.^.,  indulge 
in  levity)  opposite  the  eastern  gate,  because  that  is  set  opposite  the  Holy  of 
Hohet." 

L  2 
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covered  with  braas  reeembling  gold,  and  that  gate  was  what  was  called  the 
upper  gate,  and  it  was  the  gate  Nicanor." 

6.  The  court  was  not  set  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain  of  the  house, 
but  its  distance  from  the  south  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  was  greater 
than  that  from  all  the  other  sides,  and  its  nearness  to  the  west  greater  than 
that  to  all  <^  other  sides.  And  the  space  between  it  and  the  north  was 
greater  than  that  between  it  and  the  west,  and  that  between  it  and  the  east 
greater  than  that  which  was  between  it  and  the  north.** 

7.  And  before  the  court  on  the  east  was  the  court  of  the  women,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cubits  long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cubits  broad.  And  at  its  four  comers  were  four  chambers  of  forty 
cubits  by  forty,  and  they  were  not  roofed,  and  thus  they  will  be  in  the 
future. 

8.  And  what  was  their  use?  The  south-eastern  chamber  was  the 
chamber  of  the  Nazarites,  because  there  they  cooked  their  peace-offerings 
and  shaved  off  their  hair  (Num.  vi,  18) ;  the  north-eastern  was  the 
chamber  for  storing  wood,  and  there  the  priest  who  had  blemishes 
removed  the  worms  upon  the  wood,  because  every  piece  of  wood  in 
which  there  was  a  worm  was  unlawful /or  the  altar. ^*  The  north-western 
wcu  the  chamber  of  the  lepers.  In  the  south-western  they  put  oil  and 
wine,  and  it  was  called  the  chamber  of  the  house  of  oil.** 

9.  The  court  of  the  women  was  surrounded  by  a  balcony,**  in  order 

"  Middoth  ii,  8.  In  Succah  y,  4,  it  is  said  "  the  two  priests  stood  at  the 
upper  gate  which  led  down  from  the  court  of  Israel  into  the  court  of  the 
women."  That  this  was  the  gate  Nicanor  appears  from  Middoth  i,  4,  *'  the  gate 
on  the  east  of  the  court  was  the  gate  Nicanor  **  (cf.  Toma  19  a).  Bashi  in  his 
note  on  Sotah  i,  5,  says  "  the  gate  of  Nicanor  was  the  upper  gate,  which  was  in 
the  wall  that  was  between  the  court  of  Israel  and  the  court  of  the  women."  To 
this  gate  suspected  women  were  brought  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.),  and  lepers  and  women  after  childbirth  were  cleansed  at  it  (Sotah  i, 
5  ;  Negaim  xiv,  8) .  B.  Shemaiah  also,  on  Kelim  6  b,  says,  "  the  gate  Nicanor  was 
the  gate  of  the  court  of  Israel.'*  In  Kle  Hammikdash  vii,  6,  Maimonides 
remarks,  **  the  upper  gate  was  the  gate  Nicanor.  And  why  was  it  called  the 
upper  gate  P  Because  it  was  above  the  court  of  the  women." 

^  Middoth  ii,  1.  The  Tosefoth  Torn  Tob  gives  the  following  measurements 
of  the  several  spaces : — 


Cubits. 

Ctibits. 

Northern  space 

..      115 

Eastern  space 

.•     213 

Southern    „ 

..     250 

Western    „ 

..      100 

Court 

..     185 

Court 

..     287 

600  600 

"  Middoth  ii,  6. 

'^  For  the  chamber  of  wood,  see  also  Shekalim  vi,  2. 

»»  Middoth  ii,  6. 

M  ftntonr:,  tabulaimm;  in  Middoth  ii,  5,  it  is  oaUed  HIV^VD,  tabula,  aeeer  eui 
aliqmid  imponitur  (Buztorf).  This  balcony  is  said  by  B.  Shemaiah  and  by 
Bartenora  to  have  been  for  the  accommodation  of  the  women  during  the  rejoicings 
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that  the  women  might  see  from  above  and  the  men  from  below,  and 
80  not  be  mixed.  And  there  was  a  large  house  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  court  outside,  between  the  court  and  the  rampart  (ohel) ;  it 
was  arched  and  surrounded  by  stone  benches,  and  it  was  called  Beth 
Hammokedj  the  House  Moked.  There  were  two  gates  to  it,  one  opening 
to  the  court  and  one  opening  to  the  cheL^^ 

10.  And  there  were  four  chambers  in  it,  two  holy  and  two  profane, 
and  pointed  pieces  of  wood**  distinguished  between  the  holy  and  the 
pn^ane.  And  for  what  did  they  serve?  The  south- western  vfcu  the 
chamber  of  the  lambs,**  the  south-eastern  the  chamber  for  making  the 
shewbread,  in  the  north-eastern  the  family  of  the  Asmoneans  laid  up  the 
stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Greek  kings  defiled,  and  in  the  north-western 
they  went  down  to  the  bathing-room. 

11.  A  person  descending  to  the  bath-room**  from  this  chamber  went 
by  the  gallery  which  ran  under  the  whole  Sanctuary,*'  and  the  lamps 

at  the  Feast  of  Tahemacles,  and  they  take  this  opinion  from  the  Gamars  (Succah 
516),  which  explains  that  the  erection  of  this  balcony  was  part  of  the  "  great 
preparations'*  which  were  made  on  that  occasion.  "At  first  the  women  were 
within  and  the  men  without,  and  when  they  began  to  indidge  in  lerity  it  was 
arranged  that  the  women  should  be  outside,  and  the  men  inside,  and  seeing  that 
the  occasion  of  levity  still  arose  they  arranged  for  the  women  to  be  above  and  the 
men  below"  (Ghimara,  loo.  eit.),  Bashi  upon  this  passage  remarks  that  in  the 
court  of  the  women  there  were  originally  no  beams,  pT^^,  projecting  from  the  walls, 
and  that  afterwards  they  placed  beams  jutting  from  the  walls  all  round,  and  every 
year  arranged  these  balconies  of  planks,  upon  which  the  women  might  stand  and 
witness  the  rejoicings  of  the  Beth  HashshaTavah."  Both  Middoth  and  Maimo- 
nides  speak  of  these  balconies  as  if  they  were  permanent. 

»•  Middoth  i,  5,  7,  8. 

"  D^Vy  niD^nn* i'*^*'  <if  ^ood  (Bashi  in  Yoma  15  b).  "Ends  of  beams 
projecting  from  the  wall"  Bartenora  (c/1  Middoth  i,  6;  ii,  6;  iv,  5).  They  do 
not  appear  to  haye  formed  a  partition,  but  only  to  have  been  a  sign  indicating 
the  limits  of  the  holy  and  profane  parts  of  the  house. 

^  Middoth  i,  6,  where  it  is  called  the  chamber  of  the  lambs  for  the  offering. 
In  Tamid  iii,  8,  the  chamber  of  the  lambs  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  south- 
western comer,  which  evidently  refers  to  its  position  in  rdation  to  the  altar  and 
court  of  the  priests,  and  shows  the  position  of  the  house  Moked  itself  without 
contradicting  the  statement  of  Middoth  and  our  author.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was,  as  here  stated,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Moked,  though 
the  gloes  on  Tamid  says  it  was  on  the  north-west  of  that  house  (cf,  Yoma  15  b, 
and  Tosefoth  Tom  Tov  on  Tamid  iii,  8). 

^  n?^2t3n  n^2,  domus  lavaeri,  house  of  bathing  or  dipping.  The  bathing 
here  practised  differed  from  baptism  in  the  usual  modem  signification  of  the  term, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  an  initiatory  rite,  and  might  be  repeated. 

>i  In  Tamid  i,  1,  it  is  "  under  the  Birah!  "  "  What  is  Birah  P  Babbah,  son 
of  Bar  Chanah,  said  that  B.  Johanan  said  there  was  a  place  in  the  mountain 
of  the  house,  the  name  of  which  was  Birah,  and  Baioh  Lakish  said  all  the  house 
was  called  Birah,"  as  i»  said  (1  Chron.  xzix,  19)  "and  to  build  the  palace,  birak, 
for  which  I  hare  made  provision"  (ZeTaoh.  1C4  b),    Maimonides  here  uses  the 
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burned  on  either  side  until  he  came  to  the  bathing-roooL  And  there 
was  a  large  fire**  there  and  an  excellent**  watercloset,  and  this  was  its 
excellence,  that  if  he  found  it  shut  he  knew  there  was  some  one 
inside. 

12.  The  length  of  the  court  from  east  to  west  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  cubits,  and  these  were  the  measurements,  viz.,  from  the 
western  wall  of  the  court  to  the  wall  of  the  temple  (3Vl)  el©^^**  cubits, 
the  length  of  the  whole  temple  a  hundred  cubits,  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar  two  and  twenty,  the  altar  two  and  thirty,  the  place  of  the  tread 
of  the  feet  of  the  priests,  which  was  caUed  the  court  of  the  priests,  eleven 
cubits,  the  place  of  the  tread  of  the  feet  of  Israel,  which  was  called  the 
court  of  Israel,  eleven  cubits.** 

13.  The  breadth  of  the  court  from  north  to  south  toas  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cubitBy  and  these  were  the  measurements,**  viz.,  from  the  north 
waU  to  the  shambles  eight  cubits,  the  shambles  twelve  cubits  and  a  half : 
and  there  on  the  side  they  hung  up  and  skinned  the  holy  sacrifices. 

14.  The  place  of  the  tables  was  eight  cubits,  and  in  it  were  marble 
tables,  upon  which  they  laid  the  pieces  of  the  offerings  and  washed  the 
flesh  to  prepare  it  for  being  boiled.  These  were  eight  tables.  And  by 
the  side  of  the  place  of  the  tables  was  the  place  of  the  rings,  twenty-four 
cubits,  and  there  they  slaughtered  the  holy  sacrificea 

15.  Between  the  place  of  the  rings  and  the  altar  was  eight  cubits,  and 
the  altar  two  and  thirty,  and  the  sloping  ascent  to  the  altar  (nn*\ 
Kebesh)  thirty,  and  between  the  sloping  ascent  and  the  south  wall 
twelve  cubits  and  a  half.  From  the  north  wall  of  the  court  to  the  wall 
of  the  altar,  which  was  the  breadth,  was  sixty  cuhiU  and  a  half,  and 
corresponding  to  it  from  the  wall  of  the  porch  to  the  east  wall  of  the  court, 
which  was  the  length  seventy-six.** 

term  ^ff^pO^  mikdash^  as  synonymous  with  birah,  Bartenora,  in  Pesachim  vii,  8. 
and  again  in  Tamid,  remarks  that ''  the  whole  of  the  Sanctuary  was  called  Birah.** 
The  gallery  here  spoken  of,  H^DD,  ambitug^  circtUtus^  was  subterraDean,  yp"1pn 
nnn  (Beth  Habbeo.  riii,  7).  It  opened  into  the  profane  part  of  the  enclosute, 
and  was  consequently  not  holy. 

**  A  wood  fire,  ninD.     Cf.  Isaiah  xxx,  83 ;    Ezekiel  xxiv,  9, 10. 

"  Lit.  honourable,  l^^D  h^*    ^^  whole  of  this  section  is  from  Tamid  i,  1. 

"  Middoth  T,  1. 

**  Middoth  V,  1. 

^  In  Middoth  y,  2,  where  the  measurements  of  the  court  from  north  to  south 
are  given,  a  remainder  of  twenty -fire  cubits  is  said  to  have  been  **  between  the 
sloping  ascent  and  the  wall  and  the  place  of  the  pillars/'  and  Maimonides  has 
allotted  one-half  of  this  measurement  to  the  former  space,  and  one-half  to  the 
latter,  the  result  of  which  is  to  place  the  central  line  of  the  altar  nine  cubits 
south  of  the  central  line  of  the  door  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  court.  His 
authority  for  this  is  the  Ghimara  of  Yoma  16  6,  for  although  B.  Judah 
maintained  (he,  cit.  and  Zerach.  58  b)  that  the  altar  "  was  placed*  in  the  middle 
of  the  court,  and  measured  thirty-two  cubits,  ten  cubits  opposite  the  door  of  the 
Temple  ^3^n>  eleven  cubits  to  the  north  and  eleven  cubits  to  the  south,"  the 
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16.  All  this  quadrangle  was  called  "north,"  and  it  was  the  place  in 
which  they  slaughtered  the  most  holy  sacrifices.*' 

17.  There  were  eight*  chambers  in  the  court  of  Israel,  three  on  the 

other  rabbis  disputed  that  opinion,  bringing  forward  the  passage  in  Middoth  t,  2, 
to  prove  that  **  the  greatest  part  of  the  altar  lays  to  the  south." 

The  following  are  the  measurements  given  by  the  three  chief  authorities: — 


Middoth 

and 
Oamara 
of  Yoma. 


Maimo- 
nides. 


Bashi. 


From  north  wall  to  place  of  the  pillars 
Place  of  pillars 
From  pillars  to  tables 
Pface  of  tables 
From  tables  to  rings 

Place  of  rings  

From  rings  to  altar. . 

Altar 

Sloping  ascent 

Between  sloping  ascent  and  south  wall 


8 

12U?) 
4 


24 
4 

38 
82 

10i(?) 


8 

m 
s 

24 

8 

32 

80 

m 


8 

m 

4 

4 

4 
24 

8 
82 
80 
lOi 


135 


135 


135 


According  to  Maimonides,  therefore,  twenty-fiye  cubits,  and  according  to  Rashi, 
twenty-seven  cubits  of  the  altar  were  south  of  the  central  line  of  the  court. 
Itashi,  in  his  elaborate  note  on  this  subject  in  Toma  16  6,  explains  that  the 
northern  side  of  the  altar  extended  just  as  far  as  the  northern  doorpost  of  the 
central  gates,  and  that  the  receding  of  the  foundation  and  circuit  of  the  altar 
(Midd.  iii,  1)  left  two  cubits  on  the  northern  side  of  the  top  of  the  lower  gate 
(that  east  of  the  court  of  the  women)  not  obstructed,  and  that  it  was  through 
this  small  space  the  priest  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  could  see  into  the 
door  of  the  Temple  (Midd.  ii,  8).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  summit  of  the 
altar  was  exactly  twenty  cubits  above  the  floor  of  the  court  of  the  women,  and 
that  consequently  the  aperture  of  the  lower  gate  was  obstructed  by  it  to  the  top, 
except  on  its  northern  side,  if  Rashi's  supposition  as  to  its  position  is  correct,  and 
on  the  south  of  the  northern  horn  where  one  cubit  would  be  left  above  the  altar, 
through  which  a  person  could  see  into  the  Temple  if  his  eye  were  placed  in  a  line 
with  the  lintel  or  not  more  than  one  cubit  below  it.  As  to  the  priest  on  the 
sammit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  looking  through  the  gateway,  this  will  appear 
hardly  possible  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  higher  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
than  the  Temple  Hill.  He  must  have  looked  over  the  eastern  wall  and  over  the 
lower  gate. 

V  Zevachim  20  a. 

^  Middoth  V,  8  and  i,  4,  and  Yoma  19  a.  In  Yoma  the  chambers  on  the  north 
and  south  are  placed  as  Maimonides  here  places  them,  but  in  Middoth  the 
chambers  of  salt,  of  Parvah,  and  of  the  washings  are  placed  on  the  north,  and 
the  other  three  on  the  south. 
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north  and  three  on  the  south.  Those  on  the  south  were  the  chamber 
of  salt,  the  chamber  of  Parvah,**  and  the  chamber  of  washing.  In  the 
chamber  of  salt  they  put  salt  to  the  offering,  in  the  chamber  Parvah  they 
salted  the  skins  of  the  holy  sacrifices,  and  on  its  roof  was  the  bathing-room 
for  the  High  Priest,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.*  In  the  chamber  of 
washings  they  washed  the  inwards  of  the  holy  sacrifices,  and  from  it  a 
winding  staircase  (PQ^'DD)  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house  of  Parvah. 
And  the  three  on  the  north  were  the  chamber  of  hewn  stone,**  the  chamber 
of  the  draw-well,  and  the  chamber  of  wood.  In  the  chamber  of  hewu 
stone  the  great  Sanhedrim  sat,  and  half  of  it  was  holy  and  half  was  profane  ; 
and  it  had  two  doors,  one  to  the  holy  and  one  to  the  profane  part,  and  the 
Sanedrim  sat  in  the  profane  half.     In  the  chamber  of  the  draw-well* 

^  B.  Sbemaiah  on  Middoth  (37  b)  says  that  the  name  Parrah  was  derived 
from  D^C,  paring  young  bulls,  because  it  was  the  skijis  of  the  oxen  offered  aa 
SAcrifioes  which  were  salted  in  it.  Baal  Aruch  quotes  from  Yoma  35  a,  "  What 
is  Parrah  P  B.  Josef  said  Parrab  was  M^^DfiC,  amguaahy  a  magiciaii/'  and 
explains  *'  Parrab  was  the  name  of  a  certain  magut^  and  some  of  the  wise  men 
say  that  be  dug  a  hollow  place  underground  in  the  Sanctuary  so  that  be  might 
see  the  service  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atouement ;  that  the  wise  men 
became  aware  of  the  pit  which  be  had  dug  in  that  place,  and  found  him,  and 
that  the  chamber  was  called  after  bis  name.**  Maimonides  in  bis  comment  on 
Middoth  says  "  Parrab  was  the  name  of  a  magician  who  dug  in  the  wall  of  the 
court  in  this  chamber  until  be  could  see  the  service ;  and  be  was  killed.**  Since 
the  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  chiefly  performed  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  court,  this  story  is  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  of  Middoth  that  the 
chamber  of  Parvah  was  on  the  northern  side.  Bartenora,  quoting  Baabi  (on 
Yomaiii,  6),  remarks  "a  certain  magician,  ^^D,  named  Parvah,  built  this 
chamber,  and  it  was  called  after  bis  name  ;  *'  and  in  his  work  on  Middoth  v,  3, 
the  same  writer  intimates  that  the  chamber  was  built  by  magic.  Parvah  was  in 
the  sacred  part  of  the  Temple  enclosure  (Yoma  iii,  3,  6). 

»5  Yoma  iii,  3,  6. 

'^  n^T^n  JlDfi^*  ^^®  chamber  Gkiitb.  The  Gamara  of  Yoma  (26  a)  says 
"  it  was  like  a  large  basilica  $  tbe  lots  were  on  the  east,  the  elders  sat  <m  the 
west,*'  so  that  its  long  diameter  appears  to  have  been  east  and  west.  That  one 
half  of  it  was  holy  and  one  half  profane  is  stated  on  the  same  page.  Tbe  reason 
why  tbe  Sanhedrim  sat  in  the  profane  half  is  that  only  kings  of  the  House  of 
David  might  sit  in  the  court  {loc,  eit.).  The  Tosefoth  Yom  Tov  (Midd.  y,  4) 
says  tbe  chamber  of  the  draw-well  was  south,  and  the  chamber  of  wood  to  the 
north  of  the  cbamber  Gazitb. 

^  n^1!in  DDK^'  Ligbtfoot  calls  it  the  room  of  the  draw-well,  because  there 
was  in  it  a  wheel  with  which  to  draw  water.  Middoth  (in  scmie  copies)  wpmks 
of  tbe  n^^in  "^12*  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^^®  captivity,  being  placed  in  it,  and  this  well  u 
said  to  have  been  dug  by  those  who  came  up  from  the  captivity,  and  to  have 
given  its  name  to  tbe  chamber  (Bart<enora  and  Tosefoth  Yom  Tov).  This  well 
is  mentioned  in  Erubin  x,  14.  **  Tbey  were  permitted  to  draw  water  from  the  well 
of  the  captivity  and  from  tbe  great  well  on  the  Sabbath.*'  B.  Sbemaiah,  in 
Middoth,  says  it  bad  sweet  water  for  drinking  and  a  pipe  or  reservoir,  HDK,  of 
water  for  washing  (rf,  Jer.  Yoma  41  a,  1).    The  word  n^lj)  ^  more  accurately 
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was  a  well  from  which  they  drew  by  means  of  a  bucket,"  and  thence 
supplied  water  to  the  whole  court.  The  chamber  of  wood**  was  behind 
these  two.  It  was  the  chamber  of  the  High  Priest,  and  is  what  was 
called  the  chamber  Parhedrin.*^  And  the  roof  of  the  three  was  even. 
And  there  were  two  other  chambers  in  the  court  of  Israel,  one  on  the 
right  of  the  eastern  gate,  which  was  the  chamber  of  Phinehas  the 
vestment  keeper,  and  one  on  the  left,  which  was  the  chamber  of  the 
pancake  maker. 

tj/ij  means  also  a  fountain  or  source  of  water  {cf.  Jud.  i,  15),  and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  taught  in  both  Talmuds  ( Jerus.  Yoma  41  a  ;  Bab  Yoma  31  a ;  Bechor  44  b ; 
Shabb.  145  5,  and  the  notes  of  Bashi,  also  Maim.  Baith  Hammikdash  t,  15), 
that  the  water  of  the  f  oimtain  Btham,  DD^,  was  brought  to  the  Temple,  it  is  not 
certain  that  n^lSH  T\D^  should  not  be  translated  '*  the  chamber  of  the  fountain." 
Solomon's  molten  sea  is  said  to  have  been  suppUed  from  Etham,  and  the  laver  to 
haye  been  filled  from  it.  In  Yoma  81  a  it  is  said  '*  the  fountain  of  Etham  was 
twenty-three  cubits  abore  the  level  of  the  court." 

"  70}  ^  *^^  ^  i^  o'  similar  yessel,  lecythus^  or  '*  a  large  round  basin,  ^^;iy 
?n3  ^DD  "  (Tosefoth  Yom  Tov  to  Midd.  t,  4).  Some  kind  of  bucket  is  here 
signified  by  Maimonides,  but  whether  it  was  of  wood,  metal,  or  clay  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  The  suggestion  of  a  modem  commentator  (Mishnaoth 
Schmid,  Vienna,  1835)  may  here  be  noted  "probably  the  rh\yr\  "^13  ^^  * 
common  well  with  two  buckets  worked  by  a  wheel,  one  descending  into  the 
water  as  the  other  was  drawn  up." 

^  The  chamber  of  wood  is  said  to  have  been  for  storing  the  wood  fit  for  the 
altar  (Tosefoth  Yom  Tov  to  Midd.  v,  4 ;  cf.  Midd.  ii,  5). 

*  "  Seven  days  before  the  Day  of  Atonement  they  separated  the  High  Priest 
from  his  house  into  the  chamber  Parhedrin"  (Yoma  i,  1).  "And  why  the 
chamber  Parhedrin  ?  Was  it  not  the  chamber  of  the  councillors  ?  At  first  it 
was  called  the  chamber  of  the  councillors  ^^^^^2  flDK^"^"*"'®^/*"**''  ^•*'' 
/SoXcvroy,  but  because  they  began  to  purchase  the  priesthood  with  money  and  to 
change  it  every  twelve  months,  as  these  assessors  were  changed  every  twelve 
months,  therefore  they  called  it  jniniB  HDK^*  *'^®  chamber  of  the  assessors" 
{Ih,  8  5,  and  the  note  of  Rashi).  "  Bab  Papa  said  there  were  two  chambers  for 
the  High  Priest ;  one,  the  chamber  Parh^rin,  and  one  the  chamber  of  the 
house  of  Abtinas ;  one  being  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  south,  of  the  court 
.  .  .  I  do  not  know  whether  the  chamber  Parhedrin  was  on  the  north  and 
the  chamber  of  the  house  of  Abtinas  on  the  south;  or  the  chamber  of  the  house 
of  Abtinas  on  the  north,  and  the  chamber  Parhedrin  on  the  south,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  chamber  Parhedrin  was  on  the  south  "  (Yoma  19  a). 

{To  he  continued). 
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QUARTBRLT  StATEMINT,  JUIT,  1885.] 

THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


"Wb  have  received,  too  late  for  the  Quarterljf  StaietMni,  a  moat  important 
packet  from  Heir  Schumacher,  a  note  concerning  which  appeared  in  the 
January  and  April  numbers.  It  contains  a  map  covering  about  200  square 
miles  of  a  part  of  the  Jaulan,  that  little  known  and  extremely  interesting 
country  lying  east  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  formerly  Ganlanitis  after  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  city  of  Golan  (Josh,  xxx,  8,  and  xxi,  27),  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  in  the  East.  It  has  been  traversed  by  Burckhardt,  Porter,  and 
Welzstein,  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  Dr.  Selah  Merrill. 
Herr  Schumacher,  however,  is  the  first  who  has  surveyed  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  planned  and  sketched  its  mine.  The  results  of  the  work  are 
very  briefly  summed  up  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  below.  He 
has  discovered,  almost  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  the  Biblical  Golan.  He 
suggests  a  new  identification  for  Argob.  He  has  found  a  vast  field  containing 
something  like  500  dolmens;  he  has  partially  planned  the  most  curious  sub- 
terranean city  of  Dera,  and  he  has  planned  and  described  all  the  monuments 
and  buildings  in  the  places  which  he  visited,  including  the  very  interesting  place 
round  which  are  gathered  the  traditions  of  Job.  He  has  also  given  a  most 
valuable  general  description  of  the  country,  and  has  gathered  a  good  collection 
of  Arabic  names.  It  is  sufficient  commendation  of  the  work  to  state  that  its 
places  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  Captains  Conder  and  Kitchener 
in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Paleetioe." 


The  Committee  have  decided  to  produce  this  work  separately  and  to  present  a 
copy  of  it,  post  free,  to  every  subscriber  of  the  Fund  who  may  make  application 
for  it.  A  form  of  application  is  enclosed.  The  book  will  be  set  up  uniform  with 
the  cheap  editions  of  "  Heth  and  Moab  **  and  "  Tent  Work,"  and  will  form  a 
volume  about  half  the  size  of  these  books.  It  will  be  issued  with  the  October 
Quarterly  Statement 


We  are  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Pictorial  World 
to  present  with  this  number  a  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  has  now 
returned  from  Egypt. 

The  interest  attaching  to  Herr  Schumacher's  work  will  be  incressed  by  the 
imper  presep*aiiW-ar»s^ietj,  and  pubhshed  in  this  number,  by  Mr.  Guy  le 
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Strange.  It  is  an  account  of  a  short  journey  east  of  the  Jordan,  an*)  of  a  visit 
to  Pella,  the  Kalat  el  Kukud»  "which  is  outside  the  part  surveyed  by  Captain 
Conder;  Jerash,  the  WAdy  Zerka,  Yajuz,  and  AqimAn.  Mr.  le  Stiunge 
carries  with  him  in  his  Eastern  travels  a  rare  acquaintance  with  the  work*  of 
Arabian  and  Persian  travellers.  He  has  undertaken  to  translate  and  to  annotate 
for  the  Pilgrims*  Text  Society,  the  Travels  of  Mokaddasi. 


The  notes  by  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  and  by  Herr  Hanauer  are  curious  and 
interesting.  Th3  Bock  Altar  close  to  the  site  of  Zorah  strongly  suggests  the  story 
of  Judges  xiii,  19,  and  the  altar  of  Manoah.  It  seems  to  be,  at  any  rate,  of 
extreme  antiquity. 


On  Sunday  evening,  June  21st,  died  suddenly,  at  his  resideTLi*  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Keeper  of  Ooins  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  latterly  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Vaux 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  on  its  foundation.  May  12, 
1865,  for  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  he  remained  a  member,  and  attended 
nearly  every  meeting  of  the  Committee.  His  loss  is  one  which  will  not  be  easily 
filled  up. 

And  on  Tuesday,  the  28rd,  died,  at  his  residence  at  Penzance,  another  of  the 
Society*8  oldest  friends  and  supporters,  A.  Lloyd  Fox,  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee,  and  the  Society's  Hon.  Secretary  for  Falmouth. 


Professor  Hull's  work,  **  Mount  Seir,"  is  now  ready.    New  editionb  have  also 
been  issued  of  *'  Tent  Work  **  and  "  Heth  and  Moab  **  at  six  shillings  each. 


Light  upon  the  ancient  customs  of  Palestine  has  been  thrown  from  a  rcrj 
unexpected  quarter,  namely,  Russian  Central  Asia.  Dr.  Lansdell  ("Russian 
Central  Asia,'*  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  has  discovered  as  far  to  the  eaut  of 
Palestine  as  London  is  to  the  west,  and  among  an  Iranian  population,  many 
Semitic  customs  described  in  the  Sacred  Books,  especially  those  written  after  the 
Captivity.  These  customs  may  have  had  a  common  origin,  or,  as  Dr.  Lansdell 
suggests,  they  may  have  been  taken  eastwards  by  the  Ten  Tribes. 


The  income  of  the  Society,  from  March  I7th  inclusive,  was — from  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  £260  9«.  6^.,  from  all  sources  £481  ISs.  6d.  The  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  was  £382  U,  Sd.  On  June  24th  the  balance  in  the 
Banks  was  £851  12«.  Id, 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  convenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneces- 
sary the  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 
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Sabgcribers  who  do  not  reoeiye  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularlr,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  oare  is  taken  to  forward  eaoh  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  cauf  es 
give  rise  ocoasionaUy  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement^  the  Comirittee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


The  only  authorised  lecturers  for  the  Society  i 

(1)  The  Rev.  Henry  G-eary,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  Square.     His 

lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects : — 
The  survey  of  Western  Palestine,  as  illustrating  Bible  History. 
Palestine  Sast  of  the  Jordan. 
The  Jerusalem  Excavations. 

A  Restoration  of  Ancient  Jerusalem.     Illustrated  by  original  pho'o- 
•  graphs  shown  as  "  dissolving  views." 

(2)  The  Rev.  James  King,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Berwick.    His  subjects  are 

as  follows  :— 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The  Hittites. 
The  Moabite  Stone  and  other  monuments. 

(3)  The  Rev.  James  Neil,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Jerusalem. 

(4)  The  Rev.  George  St.  Clair,  formerly  Lecturer  to  the  Society,  is  about  to 

organise,  by  arrangement  with  the  Committee,  a  course  of  lectures 
this  winter  on  the  work  of  the  Society. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  W.  S.  W.  VAUX. 

We  have  to  announce  the  sudden  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  of  Mr. 
William  Sandys  Wright  Vaux,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known  numismatist 
and  Oriental  scholar.  His  long  connection  with  the  British  Museum,  the 
service  of  which  he  entered  in  1841,  the  year  after  his  graduation  as  B  A. 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  from  which  he  retired  in  1870,  cuhninated 
in  his  keepership  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals,  which  he 
occupied  for  two  or  three  months  short  of  ten  years.  As  an  expert  in 
this  sphere  of  learning,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  a  joint  editor  of  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle^  arranged  and  desci-ibed  for  the  Society  for  the 
Publication  of  Oriental  Text  the  series  of  fao-similes  of  the  coins  struck  by 
the  Atdbeks  of  Syria  and  Persia,  1848,  and,  among  other  learned  contribu- 
tions, communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  in  1863  a  paper 
"  On  the  Coins  reasonably  presumed  to  be  those  of  Carthage.''  He  was 
employed  from  1871  to  1876  in  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  coins 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  As  a  scholar  of 
more  general  and  literary  activity,  Mr.  Vaux  prepared,  in  1851,  a  descrip- 
tive ''Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  of  Greek,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and 
Etruscan  Art  in  the  British  Museum."  He  was  the  author  of  "  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis,  an  historical  sketch  of  Ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  with  an 
account  of  the  recent  researches  in  those  countries,"  1850,  which  reached 
its  fourth  edition  in  1855,  and  of  which  a  Oerman  translation  by  Dr.  J.  T. 
Zenker  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1852.  To  the  series  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  generically  entitled  "Ancient  History 
from  the  Monuments,"  Mr.  Vaux  contributed  two  several  works — "  Persia, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest,"  1875,  and  "Greek  Cities 
and  Islands  of  Asia  Minor,"  1877.  These  works,  however,  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  Mr.  Vaux's  productions,  which  embrace  numerous 
contributions  to  the  transactions  of  various  learned  societies,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Literature,  of  which  Mr.  Vaux  was  for 
some  time  secretary.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1876,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  at  his  residence  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  on  Sunday  evening 
last.  Mr.  Vaux,  who  was  the  son  of  the  late  Prebendary  Vaux,  of 
Winchester,  Vicar  of  Romsey,  Hants,  was  bom  in  1818,  and  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1840.  In  the  world  of  learning  he  was  a  man 
of  very  wide  knowledge  and  of  the  most  varied  accomplishments,  and  he 
was  much  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  private  friends. — From  the  Times, 
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jANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the  Society's 
Offices,  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  on  "Wednesday,  June  24th,  1885. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Glaishbr. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee : — 

''Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"Your  Committee,  elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  June  19th,  1884, 
have,  on  resigning  office,  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration 
during  the  past  year. 

^  I.  The  Committee  have  held  nineteen  meetings  during  the  year. 

"II.  The  'firman'  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Survey  of 
Eastern  Palestine  is  still  withheld  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 

"  IIL  The  work  of  exploration  in  the  Holy  Land  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  twelve  mouths  by  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  Herr  Schimiacher, 
and  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to 
these  gentlemen  for  the  valuable  reports  and  papers  given  to  the  Society 
by  them  ;  some  of  them,  including  Notes  07i  theJaulan  and  Notes  on  Carmel 
by  Mr.  Oliphant,  have  already  been  published  in  the  Quarterly  StcUement. 
Other  notes  by  the  same  gentleman  will  appear  in  July,  together  with  an 
account  of  a  journey  east  of  Jordan  by  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange.  The  Com- 
mittee have  also  just  received,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  on  the 
table,  a  really  magnificent  contribution  to  the  Survey  of  the  East,  in  a 
packet  of  memoirs,  plans,  and  map,  from  Herr  Schumacher.  This  work, 
certainly  the  most  important  examination,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  Jaulan 
district,  as  yet  made  by  any  traveller,  is  put  forward  by  the  Committee 
with  great  satisfaction  as  the  principal  work  of  the  year.  It  is  proposed 
to  issue  this  in  a  separate  form  apart  from  the  Quarterly  Statement,  and  to 
present  it  to  all  subscribers  who  may  desire  to  possess  a  copy.  The  map  will 
be  incorporated  with  the  map  of  the  Society,  and  laid  down  on  the  sheets 
now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  It  covers  about  2iK)  square  miles ^ 
the  Memoirs  contain  a  list  of  Arabic  names,  a  general  description  of  the 
country  with  its  perennial  streams,  cascades,  forests,  villages,  roads,  and 
people,  and  an  account  with  excellent  plans  and  drawings  of  the  villages 
and  ruins  in  the  district  visited  by  Herr  Schumacher. 

"  Among  the  principal  ruins  described  may  be  mentioned  that  called 
Kh.  Arkub  er  Rahwah,  which  Herr  Schumacher  would  identify  with  the 
Argob  of  the  Bible,  commonly  placed  at  the  Lejjah.  He  is  supported  in 
this  view  by  the  authority  of  Burckhardt,  who  maintained  that  Argob  would 
be  found  somewhere  in  southern  Jaulan.  Important  ruins  were  found  in 
the  Aiu  Bakhar  and  Beit  Akkar.    North  of  the  former  place  is  a  field  of 
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dolmens,  in  number  not  short  of  60<\  called  by  the  natives  Kubur  Beni 
Israil— graven  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ancient  stone  bridges  were 
found  crossing  the  streams  at  Nahr  el  Allan  and  Nahr  Rukkad  ;  a  re- 
markable altar  was  found  at  Kefr  el  Ma,  conjectured  by  Herr  Schumacher 
to  be  the  Maccabsean  Alima.  Here  a  remarkable  statue  of  basalt  was 
also  found.  In  a  village  caUed  Sahem  el  Jolan,  Herr  Schumacher  thinks 
he  has  discovered  the  Biblical  Grolan,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  identifi- 
cation. The  situation,  the  name,  the  extensive  ruins,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  people,  all  seem  to  confirm  Herr  Schumacher's  conjecture.  The 
ruins  of  the  remarkable  underground  city  of  Ed  Dera  were  examined 
and  planned  for  the  first  time,  together  with  the  towns  and  monuments  of 
El  Mezeirib  Tuflfas  and  Nawar,  identified  by  Mr.  Oliphaut  with  the  land 
of  Uz ;  other  subterranean  buildings  were  found  at  Kh.  Sumakh  and  at 
Sheik  Saad.  The  rock  tomb  of  Job  was  also  photographed  and  planned. 
These  Memoirs  and  Maps  may  be  considered  as  following  immediately 
on  the  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  Oliphant  for  the  Quarterly  Statement  of 
April  last.  The  recovery  of  two  important  Biblical  places,  the  mass  of 
light  thrown  upon  ancient  worships,  the  great  number  of  ruins  planned, 
and  the  care  and  intelligence  bestowed  upon  the  whole  work,  render  it 
incumbent  upon  the  Committee  to  ask  the  General  Ommittee  for  a  special 
vote  of  tlianks  to  this  young  explorer,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Oliphant  and 
Mr.  Guy  le  Strange.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Oliphaut  has 
discovered  a  dolmen  in  Judaea,  where  hitherto  none  had  been  foimd.  It 
lies  in  a  desert  and  hilly  part  of  the  country,  on  sheet  116  of  the  great 
map.  Another  interesting  discovery  is  one  made  by  Herr  Hanauer,  close 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zorah,  of  a  rock  altar  which  suggests  the 
passage  in  Judges  xiii,  19  and  20. 

"The  publications  of  the  year  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  have  also 
included  Major  Kitchener's  important  geographical  report  of  the  Arabah 
Valley.  An  archaeological  paper  by  Clerniont-Ganneau  on  Palestine 
Antiquities  in  London,  and  communications  from  Canon  Tristram,  Rev. 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  Dr.  Selah  MerriU,  Dr.  Oiaplin, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  Professor  Hull,  Mr.  Baker  Greene,  and  others,  to  whom 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due.  Tlie  books  published  by  the 
Conamittee  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Conmiittee  are  *  Mount 
Seir '  by  Professor  Hull,  and  cheap  editions  of  Captain  Conder's  *  Tent 
Work '  and  *  Heth  and  Moab.'  The  remaining  copies  of  the  *  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine'  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.*P.  Watt,  of 
Paternoster  Row,  for  disposal,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  reduction 
be  made  on  the  original  price  of  the  work. 

'*  The  Committee  have  now  in  their  hands  the  whole  of  Professor  HuU's 
Geological  Memoirs.  This  important  work  has  been  sent  to  the  printers 
and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

"An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Mr.  H.  Chichester  Hart,  by 
means  of  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  publish  his  Memoirs  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Arabah.  Herr  Schumacher  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  continue 
his  researches  as  opportunity  may  oflfer. 
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"The  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1884  was  published  in  the  April 
Quarterly  Statement.  The  Society  received  during  the  year  the  sum  of 
£5,654,  including  a  loan  of  jC850,  and  expended  XI, 851  in  exploration, 
£2,592  on  maps  and  memoirs,  £504  in  printing,  and  £616  in  management. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  sum  of  £1,224  has  been  received  ; 
exploration  has  cost  £116,  maps  and  memoirs  £408,  printers  £200,  and 
management  £346. 

"  As  regards  the  maps  showing  both  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testament  names  i>n  them,  they  are  now  ready  for 
the  engraver,  but  will  not  be  handed  to  him  until  Herr  Schumacher's 
work  can  be  laid  down  on  them.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  also  completed  a 
list  of  Old  and  New  Testament  names  with  their  identifications. 

"The  Committee  have  to  express  their  best  thanks  to  the  Local 
Hon.  Secretaries,  and  to  all  who  have  helped  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  their  work,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  report,  is  actively 
going  on,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  any  part  of  our  original 
prospectus  remains  to  be  filled  up. 

"  The  Committee  have  lastly  to  deplore  the  sudden  death  on  Sunday 
last,  the  21st,  of  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Numismatic  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  and  lately  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Vaux  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  on  May  12th,  1865.  There  has 
liardly  been  a  meeting  from  that  date  until  the  last  meeting  of  June  2nd 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  and  his  interest  in  the  Society  and  his  wawjh- 
f  Illness  over  the  advance  of  its  work  have  never  ceased  from  the  begimiing." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Jerusalem, 
who  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Society  was  steadily 
growing  in  recognition,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  who  bore 
testimony,  from  his  own  experience  in  the  country,  to  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  Herr  Schumacher's  work. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  LOwy.  Both  gentlemen 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Vaux. 

Mr.  Henry  Maudblay  proposed,  and  Mr.  Crace  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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THE  SITE  OF  EMMAUS. 
{See  QuaH&rly  Siatemeniy  October  1884,  AprU  1885.) 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Mearns,  I  only  ask  permission  to  prove  my  statement 
that  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv,  1)  does  interpret  Emrruius  to  mean,  in  the 
particular  place  referred  to,  Hotwells.  Mr.  M.  contends  "The  word  he  uses 
is  BfpiLCL,  warm  baths,  referring  to  the  gentle  heat  of  baths.  But  if  he  had 
meant  hot  springs  he  would  have  used  the  feminine,  Btpfiai."  Whatever 
the  lexicon  may  say,  Josephus  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  employment 
of  0€pfia  in  the  passage  before  us.  His  words  are :  fi€0€pfujr€vofjL€inj  ^i 
AfifMovif  0€pfjLa  X/yoiT*  &v,  cori  yap  iv  oinj  ^^VTV  ^^py^^v  vddrtav  nph^  SxetTtP 
eirtrqBiiot,  Mr.  Meams  paraphrases  this  passage  in  the  following  some- 
what imaginative  manner  : — "  Josephus  says  that  the  meaning  of  a  warm 
bath  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Tiberian  Emmaus ;  for  in  it  was 
a  spring  of  hot  water  to  supply  the  bath,  and  useful  for  healing.  The 
historian  distinctly  says  that  the  name  always  points  to  a  warm  batL^ 
(The  italics  are  mine.)  If  Mr.  Meams  reads  his  authors  in  this  fashion, 
I  think  I  may  safely  leave  my  argument  to  take  care  of  itself  on  other 
points  on  which  he  animadverta 

A.  Kbnxion. 
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ACCOUNT   OP   A  SHORT  JOURNEY  EAST   OF   THE 
JORDAN. 

By  Gut  le  Strangb. 

The  impediments  which,  at  the  present  time,  the  Turkish  Government 
almost  invariably  throw  in  the  way  of  any  one  who  attempts  a  journey 
into  the  country  across  the  Jordan,  and  having  heard  of  the  large  sums 
usually  demanded  of  travellers  by  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Belka  under  plea  of 
escort  dues — emboldens  me  to  offer  this  present  account  of  a  hurried 
trip  through  'AjKln  and  the  Belk^  successfully  carried  out  during  the 
month  of  November,  1884,  without  Grovemment  permission,  tents, 
baggage-mules,  or  blackmail.  We  left  Nazareth  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  11th  of  November,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  on  the  first 
day  of  a  journey,  the  start  was  delayed  by  reason  of  trifles  forgotten  till 
the  last  moment,  and,  in  consequence,  the  sun  was  already  two  hours  on 
its  course  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  white  houses  of  Nazareth  and 
threaded  the  ravines  down  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Pella  was  to 
have  been  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  but  the  sky  was  clouding  up  and 
threatening  a  deluge  ;  hence  even  before  we  had  passed  the  villages  of 
Nain  and  Endor  it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  getting  across  the  Jordan 
that  day.  The  rain,  however,  held  off  till  after  lunch,  which  was  discussed 
on  the  green  bank  of  Goliath's  river,  the  Nahr  JAKid,  which  runs  into  the 
Jordan  after  watering  Beis^  and  then  we  walked  our  horses  through 
the  ruin  of  the  beautiful  Saracenic  Caravanserai  overhanging  the  stream 
which  is  known  as  the  Khftn  el  Ahmar,  or  '*the  Red."  But  an  hour 
later,  while  passing  through  tlie  squalid  village  of  Beis4n,  and  casting 
a  hurried  glance  at  the  imposing  and  widespread  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Scythopolis  of  the  Decapolis,  down  came  the  rain  in  torrents  ;  and  the 
sky  at  the  same  time  displayed  such  sure  tokens  of  something  more  than 
a  paieing  shower,  that  by  4  o'clock  it  was  determined  to  seek  shelter  and 
a  night's  lodging  in  the  hospitable  tent  of  an  Arab  whom  we  found 
camped  below  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

For  about  ten  hours  the  rain  continued  with  but  little  abatement, 
soaking  through  the  hair  walk,  and  dripping  from  the  roof  of  our  host's 
abode,  and  further  causing  the  sheep  and  goats  to  be  disagreeably  anxious 
to  participate  with  us  in  the  comparative  shelter  which  the  same  afforded. 
However,  by  a  couple  of  hours  past  midnight  the  sky  was  again  clear,  and 
I  may  add  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  trip  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  late 
autumn  in  Palestine,  as  a  season  for  journeying  and  exploration,  haa 
perhaps  some  advantages  over  the  spring,  if  only  the  traveller  be 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  happen  on  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  which 
generally  intervene  between  the  early  aatumn  showers  and  the  steady 
rains  of  winter,  which  last  do  not,  as  a  rule,  begin  much  before  Christmas. 
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In  the  autumn,  the  Jand,  having  been  parched  by  the  summer  heats,  is  of 
course  less  green  and  beautiful  than  is  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  spring  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  ruins  are  no  longer  concealed  by  any  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  since  the  coolness  of  the  weather  renders  a  shortened 
halt  at  noon  a  matter  of  no  inconvenience,  the  traveller  can  devote  to  the 
business  on  hand  all  the  hours  of  daylight,  which  even  at  this  season  can 
be  counted  upon  as  lasting  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Bedouins  in  general 
are  of  course  early  risers,  and  we,  their  guests,  had  in  consequence  no 
difficulty  in  getting  early  into  the  saddle,  so  that  before  the  sun  had 
made  its  appearance  above  the  mountains  of  Ajlfin  we  were  riding  east- 
wards over  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Ghdr,  the  Arab  name  for  the  mighty 
"  cleft "  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  pour.  At  the  present  day 
the  country  all  round  Beis&n,  though  partiaUy  cultivated,  and  fetching  a 
certain  price  in  the  market,  is  not  to  compare  with  the  description  that  has 
been  left  to  us  of  its  fertility  in  the  century  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
Crunaders.  Mokaddasi,^  writing  about  the  year  1000  a.d.,  describes 
Beis&n  at  his  time  as  being  rich  in  palm  trees,  and  informs  us  that  all  the 
rice  used  in  the  provinces  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  Palestine,  was  grown 
here.  At  the  present  day  no  rice  is  cultivated  anywhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  part 
of  Palestine,  and  the  palm  has  long  been  gone  from  here  as  from  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where,  according  to  the  geographer  above 
quoted,  there  might  be  seen  in  his  da3r8  ''all  around  the  Lake  villages  and 
date  palms,  while  on  the  same  sail  boats  coming  and  going  continually."* 

That  the  bygone  prosperity  might  easily  return  to  this  country,  should 
circumstances  {{,€.,  the  Government)  again  become  propitious,  was  an 
idea  that  impressed  itself  on  us,  each  moment  the  more,  while  riding  over 
the  rich  soil,  and  fording  at  every  hundred  yards  the  streams  which  here 
intersect  the  Gh6r.  An  abrupt  descent  brought  us  in  an  hour  to  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  where  the  water  scarcely  reached  the  bellies  of  our  horses,  and 
we  had  the  luck  to  be  guided  to  the  right  place  by  three  of  our  hosts  of 
the  previous  evening,  who,  mounted  on  their  wirey,  bald-tailed  mares, 
and  armed  with  the  long  Arab  lance^  had  turned  out  to  accompany  us 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  the  way.  Across  the  Jordan  we  suddenly 
came  upon  an  encampment  of  black  tents,  tenanted  by  kinsmen  of  our 
last  night's  host,  and  as  a  consequence  were  condemned  to  waste  a  precious 
hour  while  coffee  was  prepared  and  ceremoniously  drunk,  followed  by 
a  light  repast  of  bread  and  sour  milk  ;  and  hence  it  was  past  nine  before 
we  reached  the  ruins  of  Pella,  although  these  lie  but  an  hour  distant  from 
the  spot  at  which  we  forded  the  Jordan.  As  Mr.  Selah  Merrill  very 
justly  observes  in  the  work  which,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  is  as  yet  the 

'  Edited  in  Arabic  by  de  Goejc  (Leyden,  1877),  p.  162. 

'  Op.  cit.y  p.  161.  A  few  stunted  palms  are,  howerer,  still  to  be  seen  at  Kufir 
Areib  and  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  (see  J.  Mac^regor,  "  Rob  Roy 
on  the  Jordan,**  1869,  pp.  325,  829  ;  also,  "  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,*'  p.  867,  in 
Capt.  Wilson's  article  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee). 
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sole  fruit  of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  ^*  Tabak&t 
Fahl  is  a  beautiful  location  for  a  city,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should 
have  been  forsaken/  Even  after  the  long  summer  drought,  the  springs 
gushing  out  among  the  broken  columns  and  ruins  of  former  splendour,  are 
abundant  enough  to  make  fertile  all  the  neighbouring  land,  which, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  upper  level  of  the  Ghdr,  and  250  feet  below  the 
sea,  enjoys,  perhaps,  the  finest  climate,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
that  can  be  found  in  Syria. 

That  the  Arab  name  of  Tabak&t  Fahl,  the  Fahl  Terraces,  represents 
the  ancient  Greek  Pella,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Dr.  Eobinson,  who  was 
the  first  to  make  this  identification^  is  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters, 
and  further,  Mr.  Merrill,  who  discusses  the  various  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  this  {^resent  site,  winds  up  the  argument  by  bringing 
together  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  being  the  ancient  Pella  of 
the  Decapolis,  giving  citations  from  the  works  of  Josephus,  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  Eusebius,  and  others,  who  treat  of  the  early  topography  of 
Palestine.^  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  add  that  though  the  site  has,  to 
all  appearance,  for  centuries  been  abandoned  by  the  Moslems,  it  is 
renowned  in  their  early  chronicles  as  being  the  field  which  witnessed 
the  great  '*  Battle  of  Fahl,''  which,  six  centuries  after  Christ,  sealed  the 
fate  of  Byzantine  rule  in  Syria.'  According  fo  the  annalist  Tabari,  this 
celebrated  victory  was  gained  in  the  year  13  A.H.,'  and  the  geographer 
Yakut  asserts  that  the  Greeks  left  80,000  dead  on  the  field. 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  Christian  era,  Pliny,  describing  Pella,  notes 
its  abundant  water  supply,  and  in  the  Talmud  this  city  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  "Phahil,"  as  having  hot  springs.*  At  the  present  day, 
however,  the  springs,  though  abundant,  are  apparently  not  thermal.  We 
found  them  icy  cold,  and  perfectly  sweet,  and  on  this  point  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Arab  geographers  never  allude  to  them  in  their  enume- 
ration of  the  numerous  Hammftms  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  Neglecting  the 
Greek  name  Pella,  the  Arabs,  according  to  their  wont,  revived  the  older 
Semitic  pronunciation  of  Phahil,  which  they  wrote  Fahil  or  Fihl.  It  is 
of  interest  here  to  note  that  Yakut,  in  his  Geographical  Encyclopaedia,* 
after  stating  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  to  be  ^^  Fihl,''  continues, 
"  I  believe  this  name  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  since  I  do  not  recognise  in  it 
the  form  of  any  Arab  word."  And  that  this  Pella  was  the  place  which 
witnessed  the  Moslem  victory  over  the  Greek  forces,  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  further  statement  that  "  the  battle  of  Fihl,  whidi  took  place 
within  the  year  of  the  capitulation  of  Damascus,  is  likewise  known  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Day  of  Beis&n,"*  and  from  Beisftn,  on  the  right  bank 

>  "East  of  the  Jordan,"  by  S.  Merrill  (London,  1881),  pp  442-447. 

*  WeU.,  "Gesch.  der  Chalifen,"  I,  40,  et  seq. 
»  Ed.  Kosegarten,  II,  158. 

*  Conder's  "  Handbook  to  the  Bible,"  8rd  edition,  p.  316. 
»  "Mo'jam-al-BuldAn"  (Leipzig),  III,  853. 

*  Quoted  also  by  the  author  of  the  '*  Mar&sid-eMttil&,"  ed.  Juynboll,  II, 
336,  who3e  work  is  a  critical  abridgment  of  Yakut's  Encyclopedia. 
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of  the  Jordan,  we  had  ridden  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Pella,  or  Fihl,  must  have 
fallen  into  ruin  very  shortly  after  the  Moslem  conquest,  as  is  proved  by 
the  absence  of  all  Saracenic  remains  among  those  of  the  Byzantine  epoch 
which  cover  the  ground  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  springs.  A  like 
fate  also  befell  most  of  the  great  Greek  cities  over  Jordan,  such  as  Oerasa 
(Jerdsh)  and  Philadelphia  (Ammftn),  where  we  find  little  that  is  Moslem 
among  much  that  recalls  the  Christian  times.  A  few  generations  later, 
after  the  third  century  of  the  Hejra,  the  very  name  of  Fihl  ceases  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  itineraries  and  town  lists  of  the  Arab  geographers,  and 
neither  Istakhri,  Ibn  Haukal,  nor  Mokaddasi  (himself  a  Syrian)  take 
any  notice  of  the  place.  Still,  in  A.H.  278,  one  of  the  earliest  of  their 
geographers,  Yakubi,  considered  it  a  place  of  importance,  for  m  his 
summary  of  the  cities  of  the  military  province  of  the  Jordan  (J(md  al 
rrdunn\  after  describing  such  towns  as  Acre  and  Tyre,  he  mentions^ 
together  Tibntn,  Fihl,  and  Jerftsh,  adding  that  *^  the  population  inhabiting 
these  towns  is  of  a  mixed  character,  part  Arab,  part  foreign  "  (al  ^ajam\ 
by  which  last  term,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  are  to  understand  the  native 
Greek-speaking  Christians  who  had  not  been  displaced  by  the  immigrant 
Arabs.  Fihl,  or  Tabakftt  Fahl,  ajs  the  place  is  now  called,  having  thus 
been  left  undisturbed  for  nigh  on  a  thousand  years,  would  doubtless 
yield  a  rich  archceological  harvest  to  any  one  who  could  apend  some  days 
among  the  ruins,  and  carefully  examine  the  very  large  number  of  broken 
cornices  and  other  carved  stones  which  lie  about  on  every  hand.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  buildings  also,  that  were  once  adorned  with  columns, 
surround  the  spot  where  the  springs  g^ash  out  from  the  hill-side. 

Although  the  Jordan  Valley  is  elsewhere  parched  after  the  summer 
droughts,  the  Fihl  Gk>rge  was  a  mass  of  waving  green  reeds,  reaching 
higher  than  a  horseman's  head,  and  almost  completely  masking  from 
view  the  ruined  edifices  which  lay  partially  submei'ged  in  the  running 
water.  Near  what  must  have  been  a  bath — judging  from  the  large  piscina 
— stood  a  fine  monolith  in  white  marble,  above  8  feet  in  height ;  and 
among  the  reeds,  a  score  of  yards  further  down,  and  nearer  the  north  bank, 
were  two  others,  rising,  each  of  them,  over  a  dozen  feet  out  of  the  pool  in 
which  they  stood.  But  nowhere  did  we  notice  inscriptions.  The  great 
centre  of  population  would  seem  to  have  been  up  on  the  hill-side  on  the 
right  or  northern  bank  of  the  stream.  Here  there  are  traces  of  a  large 
necropolis  with  innumerable  sarcophagi  lying  about  on  every  hand.  In 
most  cases  these  last  had  been  smashed  up  by  iconoclastic  treasure-seekers, 
but  some  remained  almost  intact,  displa3ring  the  Christian  emblems 
beautifully  carved  in  the  white  stone.  One  in  particular  was  noticeable 
from  its  high  artistic  merit.  The  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  was  still 
perfect,  adorned  with  three  wreaths  chiselled  in  high  relief,  and  between 

them,  in  monogram,  the      jk^  ,  and  the  A.U).  but  with  no  further 
1  **Kit&b-al-Bald&n,"  ed.  Juynboll,  p.  115. 
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inscription.  Traces  of  buildings  and  half-buried  columns  lie  in  profusion 
to  the  south  of  the  necropolis,  on  the  slope  overhanging  the  green  gorge 
where  the  stream  gushes  out,  while,  doubtless,  the  precipitous  hill  which 
shuts  in  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  w&dy,  would  repay  a  more 
detailed  examination  than  any  which  has  as  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Digging  would  naturally  be  most  desirable  here,  but  much  that  is 
interesting  might  easily  be  brought  to  light  by  any  one  who  would  come 
armed  with  a  crowbar,  and  give  himself  the  trouble  of  turning  over  the 
drums  and  the  cornices  which,  to  all  appearances,  have  lain  in  their 
present  position  since  the  days  of  the  Arah  invasion ;  and  greatly  do  I 
regret  that,  in  our  hurried  visit,  I  had  neither  tools  with  me,  nor  leisure 
time,  that  would  have  allowed  of  a  detailed  examination  of  this  little 
visited  ruin. 

The  road  from  Fahl  to  'Ajl^  winds  up  the  steep  north  bank  of  the 
Wftdy  Fahl,  here  running  east-north-east  into  the  plateau  overhanging  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  For  the  first  mile  the  wftdy  is 
narrow  and  precipitous,  and  the  road  a  mere  path  straggling  about  the 
cliffs,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  dry  torrent  bed ;  but  after  passing  a  curious 
gap,  where  two  giant  boulders  on  projecting  spurs  have  the  appearance* 
of  watch  towers,  the  gorge  widens  and  bifurcates^  the  road  taking*  the 
branch  guUey  leading  in  the  direction  east-south-east.  Since  Mr.  Merrill 
has  laid  such  stress  on  his  discovery,  in  these  parts,  of  the  Bomau  road 
running  between  Pella  and  (Jerasa,*  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  and  which 
the  American  archaeologist  regards  as  a  final  proof  that  Fahl  is  Pella,  I  was 
naturally  on  the  look-out  for  traces  of  the  same  in  the  W^y  Fahl.  It  is 
a  disappointment  for  me  to  have  to  confess  that  though  evident  remains 
of  a  paved  causeway  are  found  in  several  places  on  the  uplands  above,  yet 
here  in  the  w4dy  itself  no  traces  could  be  discovered  of  cuttings  in  the 
cliff  sides.  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  road  must  have  approached  Fahl 
(Pella)  down  some  other  gulley. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  leaving  Fahl  we  had  reached  the 
upland  rolling  plain,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  shallow  ravines,  and 
dotted  with  scrub  oak.  Before  us,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  rose  the 
mountains  of  Gilead ;  to  the  right,  less  than  a  mile  away,  and  due  south, 
was  the  village  of  Kefr  Abtl ;  while  on  the  left,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half,  on  a  low  spur,  appeared  Beit  'Adls.  Skirting  the  heads  of  three 
small  wftdies  which  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  our  road  took  a 
southerly  direction  for  a  couple  of  miles  over  the  barren  upland,  after 
which  suddenly  the  path  plunged  down  off  this  upland  into  the  precipitous 
gorge,  which  I  believe  to  be  an  upper  arm  of  the  WAdy  Y&bis.  On  the 
height,  with  a  path  running  up  to  it  from  the  gorge,  lies  the  village  of 
Kefr  Abll  before  mentioned,  and  before  leaving  the  upland  plateau,  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  wftdy,  our  road  passed  through  remains  of  former 
habitations,  rendered  the  more  noticeable  by  the  living  rock  having  in 
many  places  been  cut  into  to  form  lai^e  square  tanks,  measuring,  roughly, 

>  Op.  eit,  357,  445. 
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in  length  10  feet  by  8  feet  across.  These  w^-e  now  filled  up  with  mould 
00  as  to  be  flush  witJi  the  surface,  and  have  been  omstructed  to  serve  as 
vats  for  oil  or  wine.  The  workmanship  was  assuredly  ancient,  and  such  as 
to  do  honour  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  stone-cutters  of  Palestine. 
The  w^y  into  which  the  road  plunged  turned  off  upwards  into  the  hilLs 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  while  downwards,  towards  its  outlet,  it  runs 
on  for  more  than  a  mile  due  south  with  many  smaller  w&dies  coming  into 
it  from  the  east  In  this  part  both  the  main  w&dy  and  its  tributaries 
were,  at  this  season,  completely  dry,  though  showing  clear  traces  of  the 
rush  of  spring  freshets.  The  road  ran  down  in  the  bed  of  the  w^y,  and 
we  followed  it  for  about  a  mile  before  turning  to  the  left  into  a  green 
valley  leading  up  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  where  nestled  the  village  of 
Jedaidah  surrounded  by  olive  trees  and  gardens.  The  natural  beauties  <tf 
this  dell,  the  distant  clatter  of  the  two  mills  which  were  churning  the 
waters  of  the  brawling  stream,  the  well-tilled  fields,  and  the  succulent 
grass  that  covered  the  slopes  on  every  hand,  to  us  invested  Jedaidah 
with  all  the  attributes  of  a  rural  paradise ;  and  it  being  now  past  midday 
we  proceeded  to  repruit  exhausted  nature  with  certain  of  the  contents  of 
our  saddle-bags,  while  the  nags  lunched,  even  more  sumptuously  than  we, 
on  the  fresh  grass  of  the  brook  side. 

Whether  or  not  this  be  the  main  stream  of  the  W&dy  Y&bis  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain,  for  the  nu^  of  this  district  are  all  remarkably  deficient 
and  inexact,  and  a  villager  whom  I  questioned  was  ambiguous  in  his 
replies.  But  from  Jedeidah,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  the  stream,  making  a 
bend  at  right  angles  about  a  mile  down  the  w^y  going  due  south,  turns 
west  again,  and  forcing  its  way  through  the  mountains  would  have  every 
appearance  of  coming  out  into  the  Jordan  Valley  at  the  spot  where  the 
W&dy  YkhvB  is  marked  on  the  maps.  All  this  we  noted  while  following  the 
path  which  led  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  scrambling  up  the  high 
spur  overhanging  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  we  proceeded  nearly  due  east 
into  the  mountains  along  and  up  the  ridge,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  (A  the  little  valley  where  we  had  made  the  noontide  halt  The 
w&dies  here  begin  to  be  dotted  with  scrub  oak,  through  which,  after  riding 
for  a  short  hour,  we  came  into  the  olive  groves  surrounding  the  hamlet  of 
Urj&n.  There  is  collected  in  this  village  a  population  apparently  too 
numerous  for  the  accommodatiom  provided  by  its  houses.  More  than  half 
its  inhabitants  have  turned  the  caves,  which  honeycomb  the  rocks,  into 
habitations,  and  thus  manage  to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  comforts 
of  a  home  in  the  bowels  of  the  ground.  These  caverns  would  seem  to  be 
mostly  of  artificial  construction,  having  squared  windows  and  doors,  with 
properly  situated  smoke  holes,  but  very  awkward  for  riders,  and  into  which, 
several  times,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  prevent  my  horse  from  precipitating 
himself.  These  tenements  would  doubtless  prove  worthy  of  investigation 
by  any  one  who,  more  fortunate  than  was  the  case  with  myself,  shall  have 
leisure  to  overcome  the  inhospitable  shyness  of  their  present  occupants,  and 
thus  have  the  good  fortune  to  gain  admittance  to  these  Troglodyte  harems. 

Beyond  Urj&n  may  be  said  to  begin  the  forest  of  Ajliln.    At  first  the 
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hill  slopes,  and  later  on  both  the  torrent  beds  and  the  ridges,  become  covered 
by  oak  trees,  with  an  average  height  of  between  30  and  40  feet  In  the 
spring  time,  doubtless,  the  ground  would  be  covered  with  grass  and  weeds, 
but  now,  in  the  late  autimm,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  under  the  trees  but  the 
bare  rocks  ;  still  from  the  thickness  of  the  forest,  and  the  low  sweep  of  the 
branches,  a  horseman  ten  yards  ahead  was  generally  completely  hidden  from 
view.  For  a  mile  beyond  Urjftn  the  road  keeps  along  the  southern  slope  of 
the  valley  under  the  trees,  leading  steadily  upward  and  crossing  the  entrances 
of  many  smaller  dells,  till  finally  it  turns  up  one  of  these  latter  in  a  direction 
south-west  by  south,  and  round  the  upper  end  gains  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
whence  a  lovely  view  is  obtained  through  the  oak  openings  back  over  the 
Jordan  Valley  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  A  little  further  on  along  the  ridge, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  leaving  Urj^,  we  passed  a 
large  circular  hole  in  the  ground,  somd  6  feet  across,  opening  down  into 
an  immense  cistern,  now  partly  choked  with  rubbish,  but  the  bottom  of 
which  was  still  20  feet  from  ^e  surface  oi  the  ground.  It  appeared  to 
be  bottle-shaped  within,  as  are  most  of  the  cisterns  in  Palestine.  In  a 
southerly  direction  not  far  from  its  mouth,  under  the  trees,  were  traces  of 
ruined  walls,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  from  tlie  guide  any  information 
aa  to  the  name  by  which  the  place  was,  or  had  formerly  been,  known. 

Our  road  still  lay  along  the  ridge  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  with 
the  broad  wftdy  on  the  left  hand  down  which  behind  us  lay  UrjAn,  while 
on  the  right  we  were  continually  crossing  charming  glades  where  the  oaks 
ever  and  again  give  place  to  bay  trees,  and  through  them  a  rider  obtains 
picturesque  glimpses  over  the  weU-wooded  hilk  to  the  south-west.  It  was 
up  one  of  these  glades,  or  rather  forming  the  background  of  an  upland  plain 
closed  in  on  either  hand  by  dark  green  mountain  slopes,  that  we  first  caught 
sight  of  the  Castle  of  BabM  crowning  a  hill-top  about  three  miles  away, 
bearing  south-south-west.  From  this  point,  which  is  rather  more  than  an 
hour  distant  from  Urj&n,  a  direct  road,  said  to  be  very  stony,  leads  to  the 
Kusr  erBabM  straight  up  this  plain.  It  was,  however,  now  past  3  o'clock,  and 
the  days  being  short  we  decided  to  push  straight  on  to  the  town  of  AjlCbi, 
our  night  quarters,  and  put  oflf  visiting  the  castle  till  the  morrow.  We 
therefore  turned  up  the  hill-side  to  the  south-east,  and  on  the  brow  first 
caught  sight  of  the  town  far  below  us,  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys,  em- 
bowered in  its  gardens,  its  minaret  and  walb  already  gilded  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  An  hour's  scramble,  first  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and 
then  over  into  the  valley  which  comes  down  on  Ajli]ln  from  the  north, 
brought  us  to  our  destination,  and  for  the  last  two  mUes  the  road  lay  through 
a  succession  of  vineyards  among  the  rocks,  where  the  vines,  whose  leaves  the 
autumn  had  turned  to  ruddy  gold,  stood  out  against  the  darker  shade  of 
ancient  olive  trees.  The  distance  we  had  travelled  perhaps  lent  a  false 
enchantment  to  the  view,  but  whether  or  not  this  be  the  cause,  Ajltln  has 
a  place  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of 
Palestine  that  I  visited,  bearing  comparison  in  this  even  with  those  far- 
famed  villages  that  are  watered  by  the  rivers  of  Damascus.  The  little 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys,  one  coming  from  the  north 
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down  which  had  been  our  road  ;  another  coming  from  the  west,  blocked  a 
couple  of  miles  distant  by  the  spur,  crowned  with  the  Castle  of  Rabiid  ; 
while  opposite  is  the  valley  leading  up  almost  due  east  on  the  road  to  Std 
and  Jer&sh.  The  place  contains  a  mosque  with  a  tall  square  minaret,  of 
fine  workmanship  in  yellow  stone  ;  and  this  last  recalls  so  strikingly 
some  campanile  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  that  I  am  inclined  to  suppose 
that  we  have  here  the  reli^  of  a  Christian  church,  perhaps  of  Crusader 
times.  The  town  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  a  spring  which 
gushes  out,  not  far  from  the  mosque,  under  an  archway  of  ancient  masonry, 
which  rises  among  ruins  of  columns  and  cornices.  Modem  Ajliin  is,  how- 
ever, but  an  unpicturesque  collection  of  mud  hovels,  where  the  homestead 
generally  consists  of  an  agglomeration  of  windowless  cabins  surrounding  a 
dung-heap. 

In  one  of  these  cabins,  having  accomplished  the  ejection  of  our  host^s 
family,  we  proceeded  to  take  up  our  night's  quarters,  and  made  an  excellent 
dinner  off  the  mutton  and  rice  that  had  been  originally  prepared  for  his 
own  household.  It  then  became  a  burning  question  to  my  two  companions 
whether  the  hospitality  which  they  in  turn  were  forced  to  offer  to  the  fleas 
would  allow  of  their  enjoying  the  solace  of  undisturbed  repose.  For  myself 
I  was  happy  in  being  above  such  considerations.  For,  during  a  late  trip 
across  the  Haurdn,  sundry  insects  pervading  the  guest  chambers  of  my 
Arab  hosts,  having  kept  me  for  three  successive  nights  without  closing  an 
eye,  and  further  observing  myaeU  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  archaeological 
research  through  the  physical  exhaustion  brought  on  by  ceaseless  scratch- 
ing, I  had,  this  joiuney,  brought  in  my  wallet  a  small  string-hammock. 
Now  the  den  in  which  we  were  quartered  had,  like  most  Arab  cabins,  square 
ventilation-holes,  left  under  the  rafters  on  either  side  below  the  ceiling. 
Through  two  of  these  holes,  from  without,  I  found  I  could  manage  to  push 
the  straight  stems  of  a  couple  of  long  logs  of  firewood,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ends  protruded  very  appropriately  inside,  like  pegs  standing  out 
from  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room  ;  while  the  logs  were  jammed  and 
prevented  from  being  drawn  completely  through  the  holes  by  the  gnarled 
and  branched  portion  that  remained  without  Having  thus  got  my  pegs 
iiiside  the  room  I  proceeded  to  sling  the  hammock  from  them  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  above  my  friends  and  the  fleas,  and  enjoyed  thereby  un- 
disturbed repose  during  the  night,  having  first  been  duly  admired  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  village,  who,  during  a  couple  of  hours,  were  admitted 
in  rotation  to  rejoice  their  eyes  at  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  a  Frank  in 
bed  in  a  hammock. 

The  next  morning,  the  13th  of  November,  we  were  up  betimes,  and 
after  a  thimbleful  of  coffee  rode  up,  going  almost  due  west,  to  the  Kul'at 
er  Rab(id,  and  reached  it  in  a  few  minutes  over  the  half-hour.  From  the 
Arab  geographers  quoted  on  a  previous  page,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  as  to  the  early  history  of  this  splendid  fortress.*  Eaised  on 

'  I  find  no  mention  of  the  place  in  the  works  of  Yakubi,  Ibn  Haakid, 
Istakhri,  Mokaddasi,  or  Yakut,  neither  does  the  name  oocor  in  Ibn-el-Athtr*8 
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foundations  that  would  appear  to  date  from  Boman  days,  its  bastions  and 
walls  bear  silent  witness  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  Crusading  Knights 
who,  during  their  two  century  tenure  of  the  Holy  Land,  erected  this  strong- 
hold beyond  the  Jordan  to  hold  the  country  of  Moab  and  Amnion  in  awe. 
The  view  from  its  battlements  is  grand  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  describe. 
Looking  west,  the  long  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  lay  spread  out  at  our  feet,  with  the  windings  of  the 
Jordan  itself  glittering  among  the  green  brushwood,  its  surface  being 
already  gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Beyond  and  for  a  back- 
ground were  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  while  on  either  hand  lay  the  well- 
clothed  hills  of  AjlCbi,  now  bronzed  by  the  late  autumn,  and  giving  back 
a  sheen  of  almost  metallic  lustre  under  the  level  rays  of  sunlight  that 
were  pouring  over  them.  Eastward  at  our  feet  rose  up  the  town  of  Ajldn 
nestling  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  valleys,  in  its  gardens  and  vineyards  ; 
and  beyond,  some  three  miles  off,  white  in  a  green  garland,  was  'Ain 
Jann^  a  village  on  the  road  to  Jer^h.  The  castle  itself  crowns  a  height, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  dug  out  of  the  rock.  Its  vaults  and 
halls  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  in  Palestine,  the  masonry  equalling 
that  to  be  seen  at  'Athllt,  on  the  sea  coast  above  Caesarea,  which  is  always 
quoted  as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Crusading  ruins.  Kusr-er-Kabdd 
amply  deserves  a  more  extended  examination  than  any  that  has  as  yet 
been  accoi-ded  to  it  by  travellei-s.  As  I  have  noted  above,  the  foundations 
of  the  building  would  appear  to  date  from  Roman  days,  for  on  many  of 
the  stones  used  in  the  lower  walls  eagles  are  carved,  in  low  relief,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  earlier  workmanship  than  the  tenth  century.  On  the  left 
of  the  gate-house  high  up  in  the  wall  is  a  tablet  bearing  an  Arab  inscription, 
which  I  was  unable  to  come  near  enough  to  read.  My  readers  will  easily 
believe  how  about  these  old  waUs,  thus  perched  on  the  mountain-top  as  a 
landmark  to  all  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  concerning  the  men  who  first  con- 
structed its  dungeons  and  weUs  and  dark  passages,  there  was  an  amount 
of  mystery  that  it  would  have  been  most  fascinating  to  have  made  some 
attempt  at  penetrating,  had  the  time  permitted  of  a  detailed  exploration. 
But  that  night  we  were  bound  to  sleep  at,  or  beyond,  Jer^h,  and  therefore 

Toluminous  chronicle.  However,  although  unnoticed  among  the  Crusading 
Castlet  of  Palestine  by  Q-.  Rey,  in  his  "  Monuments  de  rArchitecture  Militaire 
des  Crois^s  en  Syrie,"  an  examination  of  the  architecture  and  mode  of  construc- 
tion has  led  me  to  doubt  that  the  building  is  of  purely  Saracenic  origin.  I  must 
stiite,  howeyer,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Burckhardt,  who  risited  the  place  in  his 
travels  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  garrison,  writes  ("  Travels  in  Syria,"  pp.  266, 
267")  that  he  saw  Arabic  inscriptions  (presumably  on  the  slab  in  the  wall 
that  I  was  unable  to  reach)  which  proclaimed  that  the  castle  was  built  by 
Saladin.  Which  too  is  further  corroborated  by  Abu-l-Feda's  Geography,  a 
work  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  where  it  is  stated  (p.  245  of  the  Arabic 
Text)  that  the  Castle  of  Ajltin  was  built  by  'Izs-ed-Dln  Osilmah,  one  of  Saladin's 
famous  captains.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  after  having  examined  the  place, 
I  must  repeat  that  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  parts  of  the  building 
date  from  prior  to  the  time  of  Saladin  or  even  the  first  Crusade. 
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after  a  hurried  visit  we  reluctantly  tamed  our  backs  on  the  castle,  and 
retuminf^  through  the  town  of  Ajl(ln  rode  on,  up  the  valley  eastwards, 
towards  'Ain  JannA 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  bed  of  the  brook  up  which  lay  our  paUi, 
and  five  minutes  after  leaving  the  last  houses  of  the  town,  is  alow  cavern, 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  stable  for  their  cattle.  As  far  as  we  could  see  it 
contained  no  inscriptions  or  sculptures,  and  though  originally,  doubtless, 
natural,  it  had  been  artificially  enlarged  for  the  convenience  of  the  beasts, 
being  in  most  places  upwards  of  6  feet  in  height,  and  running  deep  into 
the  hill-side  for  a  distance  that  we  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  fifty 
yards,  thus  affording  a  large  area  under  cover,  that  was  at  the  present 
moment  much  encumbered  with  all  sorts  of  refuse.  The  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  which  separates  'Ajldn  from  ^Ain  Jannft  is  almost 
entirely  taken  up  with  olive  trees,  from  which  the  fruit  had  now 
(November)  lately  been  shaken ;  and  in  the  market-place  of  the  latter 
village  we  passed  three  huge  caldrons  filled  with  crushed  berries  set  in  a 
little  water  to  simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  this  being  one  of  the  methods  of 
extracting  the  oiL  Beyond  'A in  Jannft  the  road  still  continues  straight 
up  the  valley  almost  due  east,  and,  on  the  northern  hiU  slope  about 
half-a-mile  from  the  village,  passes  beside  a  couple  of  rock-cut  tombs 
overhanging  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  second  of  the  two  still  containing 
a  broken  sarcophagus  without  ornament.  A  short  distance  beyond  these 
we  come  on  the  souroe  of  the  brook,  where  it  wells  up  from  a  hole  under  a 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The  stream  runs  down  from  here  throu^ 
'Ain  Jannft,  and  even  at  this  season  suffices  to  water  aU  the  lands  between 
this  and  'AjlCln.  Above  this  point,  although  no  water  was  visible,  oak 
groves  of  considerable  extent  lay  on  every  hand,  and  the  path,  after 
traversing  a  rocky  glen  where  the  branches  of  the  trees  almost  met 
above  our  heads,  came  to  a  more  open  space  where  at  a  couple  of 
miles  above  'Ain  Jann&  the  roads  to  Irbid  and  SM  bifurcate.  Of  these 
we  followed  the  latter,  bearing  slightly  towards  the  right  and  in  a 
southerly  direction,  through  park-like  glades,  and  in  half-an-hour  reached 
the  saddle  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  valleys  of  AjKin  and 
SM.  At  this  point  a  fine  view  was  obtained  over  the  way  before  us, 
running  through  the  broad  valley  winding  down  towards  Jer^ish  in  a 
direction  a  little  south  of  east.  The  ground  about  here  was  dotted  with 
oak  trees  and  scrub,  but  the  growth  became  smaller  and  the  clumps  more 
sparse  the  further  we  left  Ajli^lii  behind,  till  at  last,  near  SClf,  about 
three  miles  from  the  saddle,  the  trees  had  disappeared  almost  entirely. 
Before  reaching  this  village  the  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge  shut  in  by  white 
chalk  cliffs,  and  the  track,  after  climbing  among  those  which  overhang 
the  ravine  to  the  south,  leads  suddenly  down  on  the  squalid  cabins  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Sheikh  of  Siif  has  so  evil  a  reputation  among  traveUers  for  both 
cupidity  and  insolence  that,  it  being  yet  an  hour  to  limch  time,  we 
decided  on  hurrying  on  without  paying  him  a  visit ;  but  that  we  did  not 
make  some  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  village  was  a  cause  of 
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subBequent  r^^t  to  me,  when  I  heard  that  they  held  in  their  hands  many 
of  the  coins  and  antiquities  which  are  brought  to  them  for  sale  by  the 
Circassians  who  are  colonising  Jerftsh.  There  were,  in  particular, 
rumours  of  a  pot  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
reported  to  hare  contained  countless  gold  coins  of  large  size,  which  same 
had  not  all  of  them,  as  yet,  been  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
officiabof  the  Ottoman  Government,  to  whom  all  treasure-trove  is  lawfully 
due.  The  finding  of  hoards  is  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence  in  Palestine, 
where  the  people  have  at  all  times  been  their  own  bankers,  and  have  ever 
preferred  ccmfiding  their  hard-earned  gains  back  to  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  rather  than  entrust  them,  for  safe  keeping,  to  friends  in  whom  they 
could  place  no  trust,  knowing  well  that  they  themselves,  in  the  like 
position,  would,  without  a  question,  deem  it  imbecile  to  be  fettered  by  any 
shackles  of  honesty  or  honour.  The  road  from  Siif  to  Jerfish,  which  we 
travelled  over  during  a  ride^of  rather  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  has 
been  so  well  described  in  guide  books  as  to  need  no  detailed  notice.  For 
the  most  part  the  path  follows  the  hiU-slopes  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
broad  shallow  wftdy  which  runs  down  in  an  easterly  direction  till  it  joins 
that  wherein  lies  Jerdsh,  which  is  a  valley  joining  it  from  the  south. 
Shortly  after  leaving  SM,  far  down  to  the  left  of  the  road  and  on  the  northern 
hill-slope,  a  ruin  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  guide  which  our  time  did 
not  permit  of  our  visiting,  but  as  he  assured  us  that  it  was  the  remains 
of  some  ancient,  edifice  it  may  perhaps  repay  the  examination  of  some 
future  traveller  with  leisure  at  command.  Even  before  reaching  S<if,  as 
noticed  above,  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  changed.  The  thick  oak 
forest,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Ajlftn  hills,  had  been  replaced  by 
single  stimted  trees,  pines  and  scrub  oaks,  dotted  sparsely  over  the  hill- 
aides  ;  beyond  S(if  the  slopes  became  almost  bare,  and  in  all  the  country 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Jer^fih  the  land  is  for  the  most  part  treeless,  and 
only  an  occasional  pollarded  oak  cuts  the  sky  line  of  the  hill-top. 

Riding  across  the  hills  from  S<if,  Jer&sh  becomes  visible  from  the 
village  of  Deir-el-Leyyeh,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  ruins,  which  are 
seen  spread  out  below  in  the  broad  valley  running  north  and  south. 
From  this  upper  point,  where,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  in  the  rock,  there  is 
a  spring,  all  along  the  road  lie  fragments  of  sarcophagi  and  carved  stones, 
showing  how  extensive  must  have  been  the  suburbs  and  necropolis  of  the 
Boman  city.  Jer&sh,  or  Gerasa,  has  been  too  often  and  too  well  described 
to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  these  pages.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  Circassians  had  possession  of  the  place,  but  had  fortunately  taken 
up  their  abode  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  where  the  ruins  are  com- 
paratively insignificant,  and  they  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  meddle  with 
the  magnificent  theatres,  colonnades,  and  temples  crowding  the  right 
bank,  and  which  are,  Palmyra  perhaps  excepted,  the  most  extensive  and 
marvellous  remains  of  the  Graeco-Roman  rule  in  Syria.  The  prosperity  of 
the  town,  despite  its  fine  situation  and  plentiful  water  supply,  diminished 
considerably  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Byzantines.  The  locality,  however, 
is  mentioned  by  Yakdbi,  a  couple  of  centuries  after  the  Moslem  conquest, 
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as  being  in  his  time  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Jordan  proyince  :  and  again 
the  poet  al-Mutanabbi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  those  who  flourished 
at  the  Court  of  Baghdad,  in  a  panegyric,  devotes  some  lines  to  the  praise 
of  the  fertility  of  the  Crown  domains  at  JerSsh.  But,  except  for  such 
incidental  notices,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  city  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
subsequent  Arab  geographers  and  historians  ;  though  Yakiit,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  A.D.,  who  had  not  himself  visited  the  spot,  writes  that  it  was 
described  to  him  by  those  who  had  seen  it  a^  "  a  great  city,  now  a  ruin, 
.  .  .  through  which  runs  a  stream  used  for  turning  many  mills ; 
.  .  .  it  lies  among  hills  that  are  covered  with  villages  and  hamlets, 
the  district  being  known  under  the  name  of  the  Jer&sh  Mountain.*'* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  its  depopulation,  it  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  ruins  of  Jer&sh  up  to  the  present  day  have  been  but 
little  disturbed.  There  has  never  been  any  great  Moslem  city  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  hence  its  columns  remain  in  situ  or,  thrown  down  by 
the  earthquake,  sprawling  along  the  ground,  while  the  stones  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  theatres  are  fortunate  in  having  been,  as  yet, 
unpilfered  for  building  material.  Further,  since  there  is  in  these  regions 
no  sand  to  drift  over  and  veil  the  outlines,  and  the  frequent  drought 
preventing  the  ruins  from  becoming  masked  by  vegetation,  all  that  remains 
stands  out,  white  and  glaring,  in  noontide,  having  that  same  appearance 
of  recent  desolation  which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the  freshly 
cleared  streets  of  Pompeii. 

After  lunching  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  among  the  gigantic  oleanders 
that,  still  in  November,  were  covered  with  delicate  pink  flowers,  we 
passed  the  afternoon  riding  about,  examining  the  ancient  city,  combining 
archaeological  investigations  with  the  keeping  of  a  good  look-out  against 
prowling  Circassians,  and  at  sundown  proceeded  out  of  the  southern  gate, 
past  the  circus,  now  a  meadow,  and  through  the  fine  Triumphal  Arch  at 
the  town  limit.  Here  turning  to  the  left,  we  crossed  the  stream  at  the 
mills  and  began  to  climb  the  conical  hill  on  which  stands  the  Moslem 
village  and  sanctuary  of  Neby  HAd,  where  it  was  determined  to  claim 
for  ourselves  hospitality,  and  safe  night  quarters  for  our  horses,  against 
the  thievish  propensities  of  the  Christian  Circassians. 

The  view  from  this  high  point  is  extremely  fine,  and  embraces  all  the 
valley  and  ruins  of  Jer^h  looking  north.  While  the  guest-room  was 
being  swept  out  the  elders  came  round  and  discoursed  on  their  grievances, 
against  the  Government  in  general,  and  their  new  Circassian  neighbours 
in  particular.  These  last  are  a  thorn  to  the  Moslems  in  their  agricultural 
operations,  and  further  debar  them  from  poking  about  for  treasure 
among  the  vaults  and  cisterns  of  Jer&sh,  a  city  built,  as  one  of  the  sheikhs 
was  good  enough  to  inform  me,  by  his  own  ancestors,  the  'Adites,  of  the 
Days  of  Ignorance.  After  supper  till  near  midnight  had  we  to  listen  to 
and  discuss  politics  with  these  worthy  people,  among  whom  the  arrival  of 
a  traveller  is  a  rare  accident,  and  we  three  being  Christians  and  they 

»  Op.  cit,  TI,  61. 
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Moslems,  points  of  religion  were  often  incidentally  touched  upon  to  the 
exceeding  happiness  of  our  Arab  guide,  who  was  a  red  hot  Protestant  and 
polemic  Despite  religious  differences,  however,  we  remained  excellent 
friends,  and  ultimately  all  slept  together  in  the  guest  chamber,  the  party 
consisting  of  our  three  selves,  the  sheikhs,  and  the  children.  During  the 
night  an  occasional  dog  chased  goats  over  our  prostrate  forms,  and  the  fleas 
hopped  about  merrily,  which  combined  prevented  our  oversleeping  ourselves. 
Hence  by  half-past  six  next  morning  (Nov.  14th)  we  had  saddled  our  horses, 
and,  breakfastless,  were  off  for  'Amm&n,  to  which  place  it  had  been 
determined  to  proceed  by  the  direct  road  across  country,  without  going 
first  south-west  to  Salt  and  thence  back  south-east  to  Ammftn,  the  route 
generally  followed  by  the  caravans.  This  direct  road  is  hilly,  and  there 
have  to  be  crossed  numberless  valleys,  which  from  the  east  intersect  the 
tableland  lying  between  Jerftsh  and  Amm&n  ;  it  is  but  little  used,  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  has  been  seldom  described  by  previous  traveUers. 
Tq  us  its  being  the  less  known  was,  of  course,  a  reconmiendation  ;  besides, 
as  we  had  no  wish  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Belkd,  it 
was  perhaps  as  well  to  avoid  visiting  Salt,  the  residence  of  the  (Governor 
of  that  province. 

Starting  from  Neby  HAd  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  after  half-an- 
hour  we  crossed  at  right  angles  the  Wftdy  Riydsht,  nmning  south-west, 
and  down  which  lies  the  direct  road  to  Salt.    At  the  point  where  we 
forded  the  brook  is  a  ruined  mill  almost  hidden  in  the  mass  of  oleanders 
and  fig  trees  bordering  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which,  it  is  said,  joins  the 
Jerftsh  river  a  short  distance  before  this  latter  itself  falls  into  the  Zerkd. 
We,  however,  turning  towards  the  south,  left  the  Riy&sh!  behind  us,  and 
making  our  way  up  the  hill  slopes    above  its  left   bank,  here  most 
refreshingly  dotted  with  scrub  oak,  in  rather  more  than  half-an-hour  had 
gained  the  summit  of  the  watershed  which  divides  the  valley  of  Jer&sh 
from  that  of  the  Zerkft.    The  saddle  across  which  the  road  lay  commanded 
a  fine  view  on  either  hand,  the  summit  being  marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones 
a  dozen  feet  high,  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  celebrated  chief  had 
been  slain.    From  here  to  the  right,  westwards,  there  was  visible  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Jerftsh,  separated  from  us  by  several  ranges  of 
bare  hills.    To  the  left,  and  in  front  towards  the  south,  lay  the  hills  of 
the  BelkA,  cut  off  from  us  by  a  deep  gorge,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  as  yet 
unseen,  ran  the  Zerk&,  the  Biblical  Jabbok,  in  ancient  times  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan,  and  of  Sihon,  King  of 
the  Amorites,  and  still  to-day  the  limit  to  the  north  of  the  !E^lk& 
province.    The  hills  all  round  were  barren  and  stony,  here  and  there  a 
pollarded  oak  struggled  for  existence  against  the  drought  and  the  loss  of 
its  branches,  which  the  Bedouins  cut  off  for  fuel,  and  everything  seemed 
lifeless  and  forlorn,  until  suddenly,  as  we  were  making  our  way  down  a 
steep  spur  to  the  bed  of  the  Zerkft,  we  came  on  an  encampment  of  three 
black  tents,  hidden  away  in  a  delicious  little  dell,  down  which  went 
brawling  a  tiny  stream.    The  Bedouin  men  were  all  away  with  the  flocks, 
but  the  women  received  us  hospitably,  started  coffee-making,  and  the 
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while  were  profuse  in  advice  and  directions  as  to  the  road  we  were  to 
follow.  They  belonged,  they  said,  to  the  Khaza  'Ali,  a  bnmch  of  the 
Beni  Hasan,  one  of  the  great  tribes  of  the  Belk4,  and  seemed  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Very  pretty  striped  carpets  of  goat  hair  were  spread  for 
us  to  sit  on  in  the  shade  of  the  goat-hair  walls,  and  though  our  hostess  was 
more  remarkable  for  her  perpetual  chatter  than  for  graces  of  person,  she 
seemed  extremely  proud  of  the  rings  which  adorned  both  thumb  and 
little  finger  of  her  right  hand  and  the  two  big  toes  of  her  feet.  What 
between  conversation,  coffee-making,  and  the  setting  before  us  of  bread 
and  milk,  it  was  fully  an  hour  before  we  could  tear  ourselves  away  from 
our  gossiping  hostess,  but  at  last  we  set  off  again  up  the  hill  spur,  and  then 
began  once  more  zigzaging  downwards.  A  final  scramble  brought  us 
into  a  small  amphitheatre  debouching  on  to  the  river,  the  slopes  of  which 
were  covered  with  the  curious  shrub  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Yenbiit,"  its 
long  fleshy  green  twigs  or  leaves,  of  the  thickness  of  crotchet  needles, 
brushing  against  our  faces  as  we  pushed  oiur  way  through  the  tangle. 

The  bed  of  the  Zerk&,  at  this  season  only  some  three  yards  broad,  and 
barely  a  foot  deep,  is  bordered  with  the  "Daflah,"  or  oleander,  still 
showing  an  occasional  pink  flower  among  its  dark  green  leaves.  The  sides 
of  the  gorge  in  which  the  river  runs  are  here  extremely  steep,  in  places  almost 
perpendicular,  and  while  further  to  the  west,  down  the  river,  the  valley 
appears  to  open  out,  up  eastward  the  mountains  on  either  hand  closed  in 
more  and  more,  till  in  the  extreme  distance  the  stream  makes  its 
way  out  of  a  gigantic  cleft  where  high  precipices  would  seem  almost  to 
meet  a  thousand  feet  above  the  water.  At  the  spot  where  we  now 
crossed,  the  W^y  Zerk&  has  a  level  pebbly  bottom  above  two  hundred 
yards  across,  which  during  the  freshets  must  be  almost  totally  submerged. 
Biding  straight  across  this  we  procee<ied  to  pick  out  a  torrent  bed  among 
the  many  that  cut  through  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  river  on  the  south, 
and  after  half-an-hour's  climb  up  a  very  steep  w&dy,  we  were  again  on  the 
high  uplands,  whence,  looking  back  over  the  gorge,  we  could  trace  our 
late  route  among  the  hills  of  Jerdsh.  Continuing  on  Ihrough  a  broad 
upland  valley  dotted  with  trees,  before  long  there  appeared  a  small  village 
of  mud  cabins, — among  which  was  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  full  blast, — 
clustering  together  under  the  shade  of  a  grove  of  oaks,  many  of  them  ai 
no  inconsideiuble  size.  The  place  is  called  'AliUc,  and  is  situated  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  Zerkk,  due  south  of  the  spot  at  which  we  came 
across  the  river.  From  'Al(ik  the  road  towards  'Amm&n  first  runs  due 
east  for  a  couple  of  miles  over  the  upland,  crossing  every  now  and  again 
the  head  of  some  w&dy  running  down  towards  the  left  into  the  gorge  <rf 
the  Zerk&  ;  and  finally,  bearing  round  towards  the  south,  crosses  a  hill 
shoulder  from  which  back  over  the  gorge  and  the  hills  the  white  dome  of 
Neby  HAd  can  be  made  out  in  the  far  distance.  The  countiy  over  which 
we  were  now  travelling  may  be  described  as  a  rolling  upland  cultivated  in 
patches  by  the  Bedouin,  and  in  places  overgrown  by  brushwood,  scrub 
oak,  and  yanbM.  Among  these  hollows  and  hills  we  frequently  lost  our 
way  and  wandered  about  till  set  on  the  rig^t  path  by  chancing  to  stumble 
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on  some  small  camp  of  black  tents,  occupied  by  the  women  who  were 
herding  the  camels  in  the  absence  of  their  lords. 

Several  times  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  passed  "  Arab  circles  "  of 
small  boulder  stones,  and  on  one  occasion,  under  a  fine  Butm  tree,  came 
on  what  was  evidently  the  tomb  of  a  much  respected  sheikh,  to  judge 
from  the  com  measures  and  the  plough  which  had  been  deposited  within 
the  circle  of  the  shrine  for  safe  keeping.  About  four  miles  from  Al(ik, 
and  roughly  to  the  south-east  of  it,  topping  a  low  hill  over  which  lies  the 
road,  are  the  ruins  of  a  building  that  was  originally  constructed  of  squared 
stones,  but  of  which  nothing  is  now  traceable  except  the  general  rectan- 
gular plan.  The  place  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sarrfij,  and  is  used  by 
the  people  as  a  storing  place  for  grain.  Some  Arabs  who  were  here, 
occupied  in  cleaning  com,  invited  us  to  go  on  to  a  large  encampment  of 
their  tribe,  the  Beni  Hasan,  which  they  pointed  out  in  a  hollow  a  mile 
further  ofL  Here  the  black  tents,  fifteen  in  number,  and  of  the  largest 
size,  were  pitched  in  two  lines  facing  east.  On  stopping  to  inquire  and 
give  the  news,  we  were  requested  by  the  sheikh  to  administer  relief  to  an 
unfortunate  Arab  who  lay  at  the  back  of  the  tent  suffering  from  failing 
breath,  in  what  appeared  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  a  disease  that  is 
said  to  be  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  among  the  Bedouin.  The  cahe, 
however,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  and 
there  was  no  physician  among  us,  so  with  expressions  of  sympathy,  and 
a  few  general  directions  as  to  the  patient's  comfort,  we  took  leave  and 
continued  our  way  up  over  a  hill  to  the  south-east,  from  whence  was 
overlooked  a  broad  shallow  valley,  not  unlike  that  in  which  is  situated 
Jer^h.  This  valley,  the  drainage  of  which  is  towards  the  north,  runs  up 
at  a  very  slight  gradient  in  a  direction  almost  due  south,  for  over  six 
miles.  It  is  called  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  Beni  Hasan,  W&dy  Khallfi,  or 
Khallt,  and  affords  good  pasture  to  their  herds,  which  find  water  at 
several  shallow  wells  that  occur  in  its  bed.  The  sheep  and  goats  that  are 
here  met  with  are  of  a  remarkably  fine  breed,  large  in  size  and  having 
heavy  fleeces.  The  bell-weather  of  each  flock  is  distinguished  by  a  sort  of 
crown  of  gaudily  coloured  feathers  attached  to  the  back  of  the  neck  just 
behind  the  ears,  the  wool  in  its  neighbourhood  beiug  further  dyed  red 
with  henna.  As  we  proceeded  up  this  valley,  which  is  everywhere  dotted 
with  oak  trees  and  thorn,  there  appeared  a  ruin  on  the  right  hand,  high 
up  the  slope  of  the  hills  shutting  in  the  valley  from  the  west,  where  by 
our  glasses  we  could  perceive,  as  we  thought,  the  remains  of  walls.  It  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Khurbet-er-Kumandh  and  Khurbet-el-Bireh,  but 
being  much  pressed  for  time  it  was  found  impossible  to  visit  the  spot, 
which,  further,  our  guide  assured  us,  was  at  the  present  day  but  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  stones.  A  short  distance  beyond,  where  we  lost  sight 
of  the  ruin,  the  valley  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  back 
into  a  south-westerly  direction,  which  following  we  soon  after  turned  up 
into  a  branch  wddy  coming  in  from  the  west,  and  happily  came  to  the 
main  encampment  of  the  Beni  Hasan,  it  being  already  two  hours 
after  midday.    Here  twenty-four  long  black  tents,  pitched  in  double  row. 
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took  up  the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  w&dy,  and  to  that  of  the  sheikh, 
conspicuous  by  its  superior  size,  we  proceeded  to  pick  our  way  over  the 
tent  ropes,  and  made  ourselves  the  recipients  of  Bedouin  hospitality. 

First  came  the  customary  thimbleful  of  coffee — roasted,  pounded,  and 
boiled  up  in  our  presence ;  then  foUowed  a  more  substantial  repast  of 
excellent  new  Arab  bread — resembling  thick  pancakes — whicli  was 
seasoned  by  being  dipped  bit  by  bit  in  a  bowl  of  melted  butter ;  then 
coffee  once  more,  and  in  an  hour  we  were  on  our  road  again,  having  given 
our  hosts  the  latest  items  of  political  news,  and  received  from  them  in 
return  minute  directions  as  to  the  path.  Returning  back  into  the  main  wfidy, 
the  track  runs  up  it  some  little  way,  and  then  turning  south-west  crosses  a 
low  shoulder.  From  this  point  there  is  one  road  leading  almost  due  west, 
up  a  wSdy,  going  direct  to  es  Salt,  while  that  towards  Ammftn  keeps  on  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  over  the  rolling  country,  and  cuts  across  many 
minor  w&dies  that  run  down  from  the  east.  Near  the  point  of  bifurcation 
of  these  two  roads  there  is  a  small  clump  of  Butm  or  Terebinth  trees,  at 
the  foot  of  which  are  lying  the  shafts  of  two  broken  columns.  The  larger 
of  them  is  a  monolith  some  9  feet  long,  and  is  cut  out  of  the  piece  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  base,  4  feet  high  and  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  tapers 
down  to  the  shaft  of  half  this  size,  the  whole  being  very  neatly  executed 
in  white  limestone.  A  mile  further  on  again,  where  the  road  runs  along 
the  western  slope  of  a  shallow  wftdy,  we  passed  fragments  of  six  more 
broken  columns  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  above,  but  since  no  further 
trace  of  any  temple  or  building  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  one 
is  lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  fragments  have  at  some  period  been 
transported  hither  from  the  great  centre  of  ruins  at  Yajdz.  We  were  now 
travelling  along  a  raised  causeway,  the  remains  of  a  Homan  road,  running 
over  the  undulating  plain,  which  is  covered  here  and  there  by  patches  cMf 
com  land,  and  after  a  couple  of  miles  our  horses  began  to  stumble  among 
stones  of  Yaj(!iz  ;  but  as  the  sun  had  already  gone  down,  archeology  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  necessary  to  discover,  without  further  delay, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Bedouin  camp  in  which  it  was  our  intenticm  to 
pass  the  night.  Turning,  therefore,  off  the  road  at  right  angles  towards 
.  the  west,  a  goatherd  directed  us  to  a  slight  depression  in  the  plain  where, 
after  twenty  minutes  riding,  we  came  suddenly  on  about  a  dozen  tents  of 
the  Beni  Adw&n,  and  without  unnecessary  ceremony  pressed  ourselves  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  somewhat  surly  sheikh.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold, 
and,  what  between  the  wind  and  the  fleas,  and  the  extremely  confiding 
nature  of  the  ewes,  who,  for  warmth's  sake,  were  always  trying  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  beneath  our  blankets,  sleep  waa  fitful.  Further,  and 
as  usual,  till  far  into  the  ni^ht,  our  Arab  friends  discussed  in  strident  tones 
politics  and  finance,  for,  as  every  traveller  knows  to  his  cost,  these  worthies 
have  such  a  habit  of  sleeping  at  odd  hours  during  the  day,  that  at  night 
being  wakeful,  they  are  sadly  addicted  to  interminable  disooursings. 
Discomfort  only  ceased  with  the  dawn-chill,  and,  being  up  betimes,  when 
the  sun  rose  in  splendour  over  the  rolling  uplands,  here  in  most  parts 
covered  with  the  growth  of  a  pUnt  resembling  heather,  we  were  already  on 
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our  waj  back  to  the  road  into  Yajdz,  out  of  which  we  had  turned  the  night 
before. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  ruins  is  a  large  clump  of  some  of  the  finest  Tere- 
binth trees  that  ever  I  came  across.  In  their  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
a  large  Arab  oemetery,  the  most  prominent  tomb  of  which  is  that  of  Nimr 
ibn  Gobel&n,  a  sheikh  of  the  'Adw&n,  whose  death,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  headstone,  took  place  a.h.  1238,  %,€.,  some  sixty  and  odd  years 
go.  His  memory  is  still  held  in  awe  among  the  Bedouin,  as  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  ploughs  and  other  farm  implements  that  lie  round  his  tomb, 
left  there  for  safe  keeping,  as  in  a  sanctuary.  One  of  the  'Adw^,  our  host 
of  the  previous  night,  who  accompanied  us  a  short  distance  on  our  journey, 
informed  me  that  this  spot  is  known  under  the  name  of  A'deyl,  and  is 
considered  distinct  from  YajOz,  the  ruins  of  which  extend  from  it  east- 
wards for  more  than  a  mile.  These  ruins,  now  known  by  the  Arabs  under 
the  above  name,  have  been  so  fully  described  in  their  respective  works  by 
Mr.  Oliphant  and  Dr.  Merrill*  that  further  details  may  be  deemed  super- 
fluous. It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  all  attempts  at  identification  seera 
to  have  failed,  although  the  extensive  remains  of  carved  Byzantine  capitals, 
squared  blocks,  and  the  foundations  of  numerous  edifices  which  crowd  both 
sides  of  this  hroeud  upland  valley  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  must 
have  existed  here  a  very  populous  town  during  the  Grseco-Eoman  period. 
It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  the  lists  of  the  Arab  geographers  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  name  Yaj^ ;  nor  was  there  in  the  days  of  the  Caliphate, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  any  considerable  town  that  agrees  in  point  of 
situation  with  the  site  of  these  ruins.  The  caves  with  whidi  the  hill  slopes 
are  honeycombed  are  still  used  by  the  'Adw&n  as  granaries,  but  apparently 
no  settled  inhabitants  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  spending  some  time  in  riding  in  every  direction  over  these 
interestiqg  remains,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  anything  in  the  way  of  an 
inscription  or  a  date,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  still  over 
a  roUiDg  country  that  showed  ever  and  anon  patches  of  cultivation.  The 
shallow  wftdies  that  the  track  crosses  for  the  most  part  nm  down  towards 
the  east,  presumably  into  the  depressed  plain  of  £1  Bukeia ;  however,  for 
some  miles  round  the  whole  district  here  about  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Yajilz.  Half-an-hour  after  leaving  the  ruins  we  passed  a  large  nameless 
heap  of  disjointed  but  squared  masonry,  lying  in  the  shade  of  some  Butm 
trees  growing  on  a  hill  slope  facing  the  north.  From  here  the  path, 
turning  up  the  wAdy  towards  the  east,  crosses  some  low  hills,  and  finally 
surmounting  the  crest,  leads  down  into  a  curiously  long  and  narrow  plain  : 
apparently  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  as  I  should  judge,  analogous  to  that 
which  once  filled  the  depressed  plain  of  £1  Bukeia,  lying  some  miles  over 
to  the  north-west  of  our  present  point.  Wending  down  the  slopes  which, 
just  before  reaching  the  level,  showed  successive  lines  of  pebbly  beach  and 
water-worn  banks,  we  descended  to  the  ancient  lake  bottom,  here  some 
400  yards  broad,  and  as  even  as  a  billiard  table.     The  Arabs  of  the 

1  «  Land  of  Gilead,"  p.  227,  et  seq.    **  Eait  of  the  Jordan,"  p.  273,  et  teq. 
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Adw&n  call  this  tract  of  land  Hemel  Belka,  and  cultivate  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  in  patches,  raising  crops  of  wheat  and  maize  (durra).  From  the  point 
we  struck  it,  the  plain  extends  for  the  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  miles 
due  south,  having  an  average  breadth  that  might  be  estimated  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  then  bears  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  draining  down 
in  all  probability  into  the  Zerkft  Valley,  which,  according  to  the  maps, 
curves  round  towards  it  Where  the  angle  occurred  we  came  up  out  of 
the  narrow  plain,  and  striking  over  the  hills  to  the  south-south-west  passed 
another  nameless  ruin,  where  confused  heaps  of  masonry  are  crowned  by  a 
few  small,  but  most  elegant,  oval  arches,  which  passed,  once  again  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  upland  plain  that  trends  down  south  towards 
Amm&n. 

The  land  here,  after  the  early  rains,  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  ploughed  and  sown  by  the  Fellahtn  of  the  Beni  Adw&n.  At  one 
moment  we  could  count  above  thirty  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the  wonted  stillness 
was  agreeably  enlivened  by  the  shouts  of  the  ploughmen,  who,  in  more 
than  one  case,  were  engaged  in  directing  the  capricious  evolutions  of 
camels  that  had  been  compelled  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  docile  steers. 
Considering  the  ungainly  size  of  the  camels  and  the  diminutive  wooden 
plough  to  which  they  were  so  clumsily  harnessed,  it  was  assuredly  a  marvel 
of  skill  that  the  furrows  ran  in  passably  straight  and  parallel  lines.  The 
camels  evidently  loathed  the  business,  and  to  judge  by  the  objurgations  of 
their  drivers — who  were  continually  calling  heaven  to  witness  that  their 
(the  camels')  clumsiness  was  the  natural  consequetice  of  a  dissolute  life  and 
a  disreputable  ancestry, — the  camel-men  themselves  were  not  enamoured 
of  their  job.  For  a  considerable  time  we  passed  patch  after  patch  being 
ploughed  in  this  fashion,  and  riding  over  a  treeless  plateau  at  length 
struck  back  into  the  high  road  running  south-east  from  Yajilz  to  'Amm&n, 
which  we  had  left  to  our  right  in  turning  off  to  visit  the  ruins  and  the 
Hemel  Belka.  After  this,  very  shortly  came  a  rather  steep  w&dy  in  a 
cross  direction,  running  due  east,  down  which  the  path  led,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  we  found  ourselves  for  the  second  time  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Zerkft,  and  the  ruins  of  'Amm&n  were  before  us. 

In  these  notes,  however,  the  ruins  being  fully  described  in  all  the 
guide  books,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  attempting  to  recall  the  wonders 
of  Greek  architecture  that  have  hitherto  lain  peacefully  entombed  beyond 
the  Jordan,  but  which  are  now  given  over  by  the  Ottoman  Government  to  be 
a  habitation  for  Circassian  colonists.  At  the  house  of  one  of  these  worthies, 
while  being  hospitably  entertained  with  tea  and  new  bread,  I  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  gain  some  information  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 
curious  subterranean  city  of  Bahab  that  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  "The  Land  of 
Gilead,"  reports  having  heard  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Zerkft.  All  we  could  learn  was  that  some  people  had  heard  tell 
in  stories  of  this  place,  but  no  one  at  'Amm&n  had  seen  the  spot  or  knew 
of  its  exact  position.  As  confirming  these  somewhat  vague  notices,  it  may 
be,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  accoimt  which  Mokaddasi, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  gives  of  a  remarkable 
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caireni  in  these  parte.  After  describing  'Amm&n,  where  he  notes  "the 
ITastle  of  Goliath  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city,  and  also  the  tomb  of 
Uriyyft  (Uriah  ?).  over  which  stands  a  mosque,"*  he  continues :  **  About  a 
fartnkh  (three  miles)  distant  from  'Ammftn,  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  is 
the  village  of  ar-Baklm.  Here  is  a  cave  with  two  gates,  one  small,  one  big, 
and  they  say  that  he  who  enters  by  the  larger  gate  is  unable  to  pass  by 
the  smaller.  On  the  floor  of  the  cavern  are  three  tombs,  coDceming  which 
Abul  Fadl  Muhamroed  ibn  Mansur  has  related  to  me  the  following,  on  the 
authority  of  Abu  Bekr  ibn,  &c,''  and  after  giving  his  chain  of  authorities, 
which  reaches  back  to  'Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  he  reports 
how  the  Prophet  had  said  that  these  were  the  tombs  of  certain  pious  men, 
who,  seeking  shelter  from  the  rain,  had  entered  this  cave  and  been  shut  in 
by  the  fall  of  a  rock  which  blocked  up  completely  the  entrance.  The 
impediment,  however,  was  miraculously  removed  by  the  hand  of  the  Most 
High,  on  their  calling  to  Heaven  for  aid,  and  every  man  conjuring  the 
Almighty,  and  resting  his  claim  on  the  virtue  of  some  especially  pious 
act  performed  in  past  times.  The  legend  is  here  not  to  the  purpose, 
and  is  besides  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso,  it  being  merely  another  version 
of  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  £phesus,  whose  adventures  form  the 
subject  of  a  portion  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Koran  ;  but  as  con- 
firming the  reported  existence  of  some  large  cavern  or  underground  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  'Amm&n,  the  account  is  curious,  and  it  shows  at 
how  early  a  date  such  a  report  had  obtained  currency. 

From'  'Amman  it  was  our  intention  to  get  across  to  Jerusalem,  vid 
Arftkel  Emir,  but  since  the  route  is  well  described  in  the  invaluable 
Beedeker,  no  detail  of  distances  and  directions  need  here  be  given.  Biding 
up  the  bank  along  the  now  diminutive  stream  of  the  Zerkft,  we  passed  an 
abundant  spring  that  forms  one  of  its  sources,  and  climbing  the  northern 
side  of  the  w&dy  gained  the  treeless  upland  plain  stretching  westward. 
Over  this,  a  ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  the  cleft  of  the  Wftdy  Sir,  a 
well- wooded  ravine  that  drains  into  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  in  which,  but 
still  some  miles  lower  down,  lie  the  remains  known  as  'Ar&k  el  Emir.  At 
the  spot,  where  we  left  the  bare  upland  plain  to  plunge  into  the  green 
wftdy,  the  ruins  known  as  Khurbet  S4r  are  but  a  short  distance  to  the  left, 
while  across  on  the  opposite  side  there  were  visible  the  mouths  of  several 
small  caverns  or  chambers  hollowed  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  we 
noticed  other  specimens  of  these  abodes  of  bygone  anchorites  in  many 
places  further  down  the  gorge.  Half-way  down  the  steep  path  that  leads 
into  the  dell  there  opens  out  a  small  plain,  at  present  occupied  by  some 
Circassian  families,  who  have  built  here  a  village  of  wattle  and  dab  houses 
exactly  similar  to  those  that  are  met  with  ui  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis. 
But  we  had  to  hurry  on  without  visiting  them,  for  the  afternoon  was 
waning. 

The  whole  gorge  of  the  Sir  is  most  beautifully  wooded  ;  two  mills  are 
turned  by  the  stream  that  flows  through  it,  and  while  its  sides  are  almost 

^  Mokaddasi,  op  eif.,  p.  175. 
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evetywhere  hidden  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  oaks  and  other  forest  trees, 
the  matfs^n  of  the  brook  is  masked  by  a  broad  fringe  of  oleanders  that 
grow  here  to  a  height  of  over  14  feet.  In  a  little  meadow,  where  the  difF 
on  the  right  bank  recedes  from  the  water's  edge,  and  about  two  miles  above 
'Ar&k  el  Emir,  there  is  a  collection  of  Arab  "circles,"  of  a  somewhat 
abnormal  type.  The  stones  are  about  a  foot  high,  and  form  the  perimeter 
of  a  circle  that  is  roughly  a  couple  of  yards  across.  What  is  unusual, 
however,  is  that  here  the  area  surrounded  by  this  low  circular  wall  has  been 
roofed  over  by  laying  branches  rafter- wise,  and  filling  in  with  straw,  the 
whole  being  afterwards  covered  by  a  coat  of  clay.  There  was,  as  usual,  a 
sort  of  doorway  left  in  the  circle  of  stones,  and  in  the  present  instance  it 
faced  souUi.  These  little  buildings  have  every  appearance  of  being  intended 
for  habitations  of  some  sort,  only  that  while  the  extreme  lowness  of  the 
roof  and  the  small  extent  of  the  covered  space  would  render  the  ingress 
of  any  human  being  an  impossibility,  the  clean  condition  of  the  interiors 
showed  that  they  were  evidently  not  intended  to  serve  as  pens  for  lambs  or 
other  small  quadrupeda  Further,  our  Arab  guide  immediately  recognned 
them  as  marking  the  burial  places  of  sheikhs,  reminding  us  of  the  Very 
similar,  though  unroofed  circles  which  we  had  passed  by  in  the  hills  cm 
many  previous  occasicms  during  our  journey. 

After  riding  down  the  W&dy  Sir  for  nearly  two  hours,  the  path 
lying  sometimes  in  the  very  bed  of  the  pebbly  brook,  sometimes  alcmg  the 
meadows  which  skirted  its  banks,  and  at  times  again  threading  the  cq^ees 
that  overhung  its  winding  course,  we  came  out  suddenly  into  the  magni- 
ficent amphitheatre  of  hill-clifb  where  is  situated  'Ar&k  el  Emir — said  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  palace  which,  according  to  Joeephus,  Hyrcanus  built 
in  182  B.O.,  during  the  last  days  of  his  exile  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the 
main  the  desciiption  of  the  Jewish  historian  tallies  well  enough  with  what 
we  find  here  of  rock-cut  caverns,  and  cyclopean  masonry  carved  with 
forms  of  huge  animals.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  a  point  worth  noting,  and 
one  that  did  not  fail  to  strike  me  when  I  first  came  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Kusr-el-Abd,  that  while  Josephus  plainly  states  that  Hyrcanus  "  built  it 
entirely  of  white  stone  to  the  very  roof,  and  had  animals  of  a  prodigious  mag- 
nitude engraved  thereupon,"  when  we  come  to  examine  here  the  carved 
blocks,  alongside  of  which  the  inquisitive  traveller  feels  dwarfed  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  insect,  we  find  that  they  are  all,  without  exception,  cut 
out  of  stone  most  remaikably  hlacL  But  as  Josephus  had  himaelf  never 
visited  this  place,  the  error  is  probably  due  to  his  having  been  misinformed 
by  the  hearsay  report  of  contemporary  tourists.  The  remains  at  'Ar&k  el 
Emir,  whatever  may  be  their  date,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  with 
somewhat  of  that  same  feeling  of  awe  which  he  experiences  on  standing 
for  the  first  time  beside  the  huge  stones  at  Baalbek,  the  platiorm  of 
Persepolis,  or  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  Greek  and  Eoman  ruins  are  dwarfed 
into  insignificance  beside  these,  for  they  tell  of  an  age  when  labour  and  time 
were  held  as  of  no  account  in  the  calculations  of  those  who  built  for  them- 
selves such  temples,  palaces,  or  tombs.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  t<Mne 
ourselves  away  from  these  wonderful  relics  of  a  bygone  civilization.    But 
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already  the  sun  was  hiding  behind  the  western  hill,  and  while  we  were 
lingering  in  the  artificial  cayems  high  up  in  the  cli£E^  they  became  shrouded 
in  gloom,  though  the  bold  characters  of  the  Hasmonean  inscription  on  the 
rock  above, — read  "  Adniah,*'  and  said  to  mean  "  Delight," — still  stood  out 
distinct  in  the  blush  that  was  already  dying  from  the  face  of  the  black 
masonry  in  the  meadow  below. 

We  had  yet  to  beat  up  night  quarters,  and  therefore  scampering  up  the 
shoulder  of  the  projecting  spur  shutting  in  the  amphitheatre  on  the  south, 
we  crossed  into  a  wAdy  known  as  that  of  Umm  el  MadAria,  and  shortly 
coming  across  some  homeward-bound  cattle  were  directed  by  the  neat-herd 
to  the  encampment  of  his  tribe,  the  Beni  *AbbAd,  located  in  an  ad- 
jacent delL  We  were  now  among  the  w&dies  that  lead  down  directly  to 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  just  before  coming  to  the  tents,  while  riding  over  the 
crest  of  an  intervening  spur,  suddenly  there  burst  on  us  a  most  magnificent 
view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  spread  out  apparently  at  our  feet  From  the  height, 
its  whole  surface,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appeared  like  a  sheet  of 
burnished  gold  about  to  become  molten,  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
whose  orb  was  fast  vanishing  behind  the  blue  hills  of  the  desert  of  Judaea  ; 
and  below,  in  the  foreground,  was  the  opening  out  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
here  some  ten  miles  across — Jericho,  as  a  patch  of  black  green  foliage, 
shining  out  distinct  on  the  further  side. 

Although  the  Beni  'Abb&d  were  hospitable,  and  their  carpets  were 
tolerably  free  from  vermin,  the  coldness  of  the  night,  and  the  continuous 
groaning  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  lately  received  a  spear  thrust  in  his  leg, 
rendered  oar  sleep  but  fitf  uL  ^Besides,  as  usual,  our  hosts  took  up  the  best 
part  of  the  night  detailing  their  grievances  to  us,  and  requested  our  advice 
on  the  important  point  of  how  ;£100  might  be  obtained  on  loan  to  rid  them 
of  their  enemies.  It  appeared  that  certain  lands  belonging  from  time  im- 
memorial to  their  tribe,  for  which,  moreover,  they  held  title  deeds,  had 
been  by  Government  granted  to,  and  were  occupied  by,  the  imMigrant 
Circassians.  We  suggested  that  a  petition  forwarded  with  the  title  deeds 
to  the  Government  would  doubtless  set  matters  right,  but  in  reply  we  were 
assured  that  so  doing,  unless  much  bakhshish  went  with  the  papers,  would 
only  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  deeds  without  there  being  the  smallest  chance 
of  the  tribe  obtaining  any  re-establishment  in  their  righte.  Cheaper  than 
this,  they  said,  it  would  be  to  bribe  the  Circassians  to  decamp  and  take  up 
their  quarters  on  somebody  else's  lamd,  and  for  this  purpose  a  hundred 
pounds  were  needed,  which  we,  however,  perforce,  deeply  regretted  being 
unable  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  obtaining* 

Next  morning  we  were  up  before  the  sun,  for  there  was  the  long  ride 
into  Jerusalem  before  us.  Distances  in  the  East,  even  after  long  practice, 
appear  most  deceptive,  especially  when  looking  from  a  height  down 
and  across  a  plain.  The  Jordan  seemed  almost  at  our  feet,  but  it  was 
four  hours'  good  riding  before  we  reached  the  ford  and  crossed  the  swirling 
muddy  stream,  which,  even  at  this  season,  in  pume  places  rose  above  the 
horses'  girths. 

When  leaving  the  mountains  and  riding  betweep  the  last  hill  spurs  out 
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into  the  Gh6r,  I  judge  we  must  have  pamed  within  a  short  distance  of  TeU 
esh  Shftghillr,  which  recent  writers  propose  to  identify  with  Segor,  or  Zoar, 
one  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Dr.  MerriU,  who  discusses  the  question  of 
the  site  at  some  length, >  concludes  by  stating  that  to  his  mind  the  arguments 
for  placing  the  Zoar  of  Lot  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  convincing, 
adding,  "  We  present  here  a  few  quotations  from  Arab  writers  which  bear 
upon  this  question."  But  from  these  "  quotations  "  I  venture  to  think  he 
deduces  an  erroneous  conclusion,  through  not  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  narrow  valley  leading  9orUh  from  the  Dead  Se^  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Gh6r,  and  hence  bears  the  same 
name  as  that  applied  by  them  to  the  Jordan  Valley  its^  running  up  norUi 
from  that  lake. 

Whatever  may  be  concluded  from  the  Bible  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  Zoar  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  careful  examination  of  the  Arab 
geographers  leads  me  to  conclude  that  tkey,  at  least,  stuck  to  the  traditions 
preserved  by  Joseph  us,  and  followed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  fdace 
Zoar  or  Segor  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  place,  further,  is 
identical  with  that  fi*equently  mentioned  under  the  name  Segor  by  the 
historians  of  the  Crusades,  and  is  found  in  many  of  the  itineraries  of  tlie 
mediaeval  traveUers.  To  the  Arab  geographers  Zughar,  the  city  of  Lot, 
was  as  well  known  a  place  as  Jerusalem  or  Damascus,  seeing  that  the 
Dead  Sea,  more  generally  called  by  them  Al  Buhairah-al  Mimtinab, 
'*  The  Stinking  Lake,'^  has  also  the  alternative  name  of  the  Sea  of  Zughar. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  not,  lor  these  medieeval  geographers, 
two  Zughars,  for  in  Yakufb  Mushtarik,  a  Lexicon  of  Geographical 
Homonyms,  which  especiaHy  deals  with  cities  of  the  same  name  but  of 
different  location,  the  name  Zughar  does  Bot  figure  in  the  list  Turning 
now  to  Mokaddasi,  wha  wii»  himself  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  wrote 
during  the  century  preceding  the  first  Crusade,  we  find  that  Zughar  (also 
spelt  Sughar)  is  mentioned  as  being  in  hi^  day  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  Shar^t*  (which  corresponds  in  general  with  the  ancient  Moab), 
and  he  cites  it  as  the  so)<e  remaining  city  of  Lot,  "  saved  by  reason  that 
its  inhabitants  knew  not  of  the  abominations."  As  to  its  position,  it  is 
described  as  standing  on  (or  near)  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  mountains  near 
about  it  ;*  while  that  it  is  to  be  sought  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Lake 
is  shown  by  the  statement  that  it  is  one  marhalah  (twenty-five  miles — a 
day's  march)  distant  from  Ma&b,  a  town  situated  in  the  desert  to  the  east 
of  Kerak  ;  and  four  marhalahs  from  Wailah,^  the  port  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  Also  Istakhri*  and  Jbn  Haukal,*  geographers  of  the 
generation  preceding  Mokaddasi,  state  that  between  Jericho  and  Zughar 
lay  "  a  day'a  march,"  and  in  one  case  other  MSS.  give  the  alternative  but 

>  *'  East  of  the  Jordan,'*  233,  et  $eq, 

*  Molkactdaeif  op.  cit,  p.  155. 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  178. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  192,  249. 

*  Edit,  de  Goeje,  p.  66, 

*  Edit,  de  Goeje,  p.  126.^ 
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probably  erroneous  reading,  "  two  days'  march."  At  this  epoch,  that  is, 
during  the  eleventh  century  JuD.,  Zugbar  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  famed  for  its  indigo  and  dates,  these  last  being  of  exquisite  quality, 
and  quoted  as  one  among  the  eight  kinds  celebrated  in  all  the  countries  of 
Islam.!  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  of  Zughar  was  deadly,  and  its 
drinking  water  execrable,  "  hot  even  as  though  it  were  over  hell  fire,'**  and 
later,  when  characterising  the  drinking  water  of  Palestine  as  generally 
so  excellent,  Mokaddasi  exclaims,*  "  but  we  take  refuge  in  Allah  from  that 
of  Zughar,  though  the  water  of  Bait-er-E&m  is  in  truth  bad  enough." 

Turning  now  to  the  great  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Yakut,  compiled 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.ik,  we  find  two  long  articles, 
one  under  the  heading  Sughar,  and  another  under  the  alternative  pro- 
nunciation of  Zughar.*  After  quoting  the  verse  of  a  poet  who  sings  of  the 
"  southern  region  of  the  Sharftt  from  Ma4b  to  Zughar,"  Yakut  pi-oceeds 
to  give  various  traditions  which  connect  the  town  with  the  history  of  Lot, 
and  says  that  its  name  came  to  it  from  one  of  Lot's  daughters.  Finally  it  is 
stated  that  Zughar  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a 
wAdy ;  it  being  three  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem^,  and  lying  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  Hej&z.*  Lastly,  and  not  further  to  multiply  quotations, 
the  author  of  the  Meracid,  writing  about  a  century  after  Yjdcut,  after 
quoting  his  words  as  to  the  position  of  Zughar  on,  or  near,  the  Dead  Sea, 
adds  that  it  lies  near  Kerak.* 

Li  conclusion,  therefore,  and  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Merrill,  I  find  no 
authority  among  such  of  the  Arab  geographers  as  I  have  read  for 
locating  the  Zughar  or  Zoar  of  their  day  anywhere  but  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  For,  to  sum  up  their  indications,  the  city  stood  near  the 
Dead  Sea ;  one  day's  march  from  Ma&b,  the  same  from  Jericho,  and  four 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  ;  three  days'  march  from  Jerusalem, 
and  near  Kerak  ;  from  all  of  which  it  would  appear  impossible  that  a  town 
across  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho  should  be  intended  ;  while  the  assertion 
that  the  water  at  Sughar  was  execrable,  of  itself  indicates  that  Tell  esh 
Shdgtir,  in  the  w&dy  below  Ar&k  el  Emir,  where  excellent  springs  abound, 
can  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  identification. 

From  the  Jordan  ford  up  to  Jerusalem  we  rode  along  the  beaten  track 
that  every  Cook's  tounst  has  followed.  The  ghastly  barrenness  of  the 
country,  and  the  glare  from  the  chalky  hills  among  which  the  road  winds, 
renders  this  one  of  the  most  tedious  bits  of  journeying  in  Palestine,  and 
we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  accomplish  the  ride  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem  in  five  hours.    It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  come  up  this 

'  Motaddasi,  p.  470. 
«  Op.  cit,  p.  178. 
»  oi>.  eiY.,  p.  184. 

*  Wustenfeld's  Yak^t,  IT,  933;    III,  396.     In  the  Arab  geographert  the 
name  is  found  spelt   i^,  Sughar ;  ^ •,  Zughar ;  and    S^,  Sukar. 

*  Op.  eit.y  II,  984. 

*  «'Meracid-eMttilA,"  I,  614.    • 
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dreary  road  from  the  east  to  catch  one^s  first  sight  of  Jerosalem  from  ihe 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Arriving  by  the  Jafib  road,  the  Holy 
City  is  hidden  until  yon  are  almost  within  its  gates,  but  from  Bethany  the 
pilgrim  rides  suddenly  into  view  of  this  unique  metropolis,  which,  in  its 
entirety,  lies  spread  out  at  his  feet.  The  week's  discomfort  in  Bedouin 
tents,  and  the  monotonous  ride  of  the  last  few  hours,  had,  I  think,  attuned 
us  all  to  a  just  pitch  of  appreciation,  and  although  rather  too  hungry  and 
weary  for  (esthetic  raptures,  it  was  some  little  time  before  we  turned 
down  through  St.  Stephen's  Gkite,  and  sought  out  our  night  quarters 
in  the  Damascus  Hotel 

In  concluding  these  notes,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
have  any  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Jordan, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  my  readers  that  our  journey  had  been 
accomplished  without  paying  a  piastre  to  Gobl4n,  the  famous  (or  rather 
infamous)  chief  of  the  'Adwftn,  or  even  in  any  way  gratifying  the  cupidity 
of  the  Sheikh  of  SAf — ^both  worthies  generally  but  too  well  known  to  those 
who  have  left  Jerusalem  for  a  trip  into  the  Land  of  Qilead.  And 
yet  we  had  been  able,  in  the  course  of  six  days,  to  visit  the  sites  of 
Tabakat  Fahl  (Bella),  Jerfish,  'Amm4n,  and  'Ar&k  el  Emir,  taking  the 
direct  route  across  country  from  one  site  to  another,  and  along  roads 
seldom  seen  by  the  ordinary  tourist  The  secret  of  our  succenful  raid — 
for  so  only  can  I  venture  to  call  it — lay  in  the  fact  that,  taking  neither 
tents  nor  servants,  we  were  but  three  horsemen  mounted  on  inelegant  hacks, 
more  useful  as  roadsters  than  in  any  way  remarkable  for  breed,  and  that 
one  of  us  was  a  native  of  the  country,  personally  acquainted  with  the  Arab 
sheikhs  of  the  district  which  it  was  intended  to  visit.  Jjastly,  as  we  took 
no  more  baggage  than  our  horses  could  carry,  we,  in  accordance  with  that 
ancient  and  convenient  custom  of  the  Arabs,  imposed  ourselves  nightly  as 
guests  in  some  nomad  camp,  coming  down  at  the  hair-tent  of  the  sheikh, 
whose  honour,  forthwith,  was  engaged  for  our  personal  well-being  and 
safety.  By  this  proceeding  we  avoided  the  necessity  of  carrying  with  us 
provisions  for  the  road,  and  dispensed  with  a  baggage  animal :  and  hence 
our  appearance  was  in  no  way  calculated  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  those 
whom  we  met  in  our  journey. 

The  presence  of  tents  and  baggage  mules,  with  the  attendant  dragoman 
and  zaptieh,  are  plentiful  reasons  to  explain  the  costliness  of  which 
travellers  complain  who  cross  the  Jordan  and  go  eastward  from  the  Dead 
Sea.  Any  one  who  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a  native  friend  for  companion, 
who  can  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  wants  no  escort  of  zaptiehs,  can 
almost  always  visit  any  part  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  at  veiy 
little  risk.  Only  his  stay  must  be  so  little  protracted  that  .the  authorities 
get  no  news  of  it,  and  for  this  short  time  the  traveller  must  be  content 
with  the  nourishment  of  Arab  fare,  and  such  repose  as  is  to  be  obtained 
on  the  hard  earth  under  an  Arab  tent,  where  hospitality  is  alike  provided 
for  vermin  and  for  men. 

46,  Charles  Street,  Matfair, 
London,  J/ay,  1886. 
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NOTES. 

I.   A  DOLMBK  IN  JUDiSA. 

Hatiko  had  occasion  recently  to  ride  from  Jericho  to  Nablus,  I  decided  to 
tiy  and  take  a  short  cut  from  Khurbet  'AAjah  el  F6ka  (Sheet  15,  O  r)  to 
El  Mugheir  (Sheet  15,  N  q).  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  map 
that  there  is  no  path  marked,  and  that  the  region  to  be  traversed  is  a 
desolate  tract,  upon  which  no  habitations  are  indicated.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  chance  to  stumble  across  something  of  interest  in  this 
deserted  district,  and  such  in  fact  proved  to  be  the  case.  A  peasant  whom 
I  picked  up,  tilling  his  land  in  the  W&dy  el  Aujah,  consented  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  but  said  that  he  doubted  whether  the  route  would  prove  practicable 
on  horseback.  The  ascent  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  for  the  first  1,500 
or  1,800  feet  was  one  which  did  indeed  tax  my  horse's  powers  to  the 
utmost,  even  without  a  rider,  as  it  involved  a  climb  by  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible goat  path,  now  up  smooth  steep  inclines  of  limestone,  now  over  jagged 
rooka  I  then  traversed  for  a  distance  of  about  five  Biiles  or  more,  taking 
the  windings  of  our  way  into  consideration,  the  wildest  and  most  barren 
tract  imaginable  of  rocky  tableland,  here  and  there  intersected  by  deep 
wftdies,  offering  from  time  to  time  views  of  considerable  scenic  grandeur, 
and  in  a  north-easterly  direction  up  the  Jordan  Valley,  of  great  extent. 
Beyond  this  there  was  nothing  to  vary  the  monotony  of  ruggedness,  and 
rarely  an  indication  of  a  path,  the  guide  simply  selecting  the  line  of  country 
which  seemed  most  practicable  for  my  horse.  It  was  while  indulging  in 
regrets  at  having  ventured  on  an  experiment  which  seemed  likely  to  prove 
so  uninteresting,  that  I  made  a  discovery  which  afforded  me  some  consola- 
tion. On  the  side  of  a  bare  hiU  I  came  upon  four  slabs  of  stone,  which 
from  their  size  and  shape  presented  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  com- 
ponent slabs  of  an  overturned  dolmen— -one,  which  was  larger  than  the 
others,  being  about  9  feet  by  5  feet,  formed  in  all  probability  the  covering 
slab.  As  I  am  not  aware  of  any  dolmen,  or  remains  of  one,  having  been 
found  in  Jud»a,  this  would  confirm  the  theory  that  they  once  existed 
there,  but  that  the  two  Tribes  were  so  scrupulous  in  their  obedience  to  the 
order  "  to  overturn  the  tables  of  stone,"  that  traces  of  them  have  hitherto 
escaped  observation.  It  is  possible  that  a  minute  examination  of  this 
section  of  country  would  reveal  interesting  remains  of  early  rude  stone 
monuments.  I  roughly  took  the  bearings  of  the  spot  by  compass,  but  the 
whole  place  is  such  a  wilderness  of  rocks  that  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
find  it  again.  About  half-a-mile  distant  from  it  I  found  another  evidence 
of  a  most  ancient  period.  This  consisted  of  a  square  enclosure  24  yards 
each  way,  formed  of  huge  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  each  of  a  ton  weight  or 
more,  remaining  in  position  to  a  height  of  three  courses  in  some  places,  in 
others  of  two.  "Within  this  outer  massive  enclosure  there  was  a  circle 
formed  of  smaller  stones,  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
circle  was  a  single  stone,  but  this  consisted  now  of  a  large  splintered  frag- 
ment about  3  feet  high,  and  it  was  difficult  to  form  from  it  an  idea  of  the 
original  shape  of  the  stone.    There  were  also  in  the  neighbourhood  what 
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appeared  to  be  alignments  of  stones,  and  numerous  cairns.  The  spot^  as 
nearly  as  I  can  judge,  is  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  £1  Mu^eir. 
Near  that  place  there  is  a  very  good  Arab  stone  circle,  with  a  miniature 
doorway  about  2  feet  high,  and  a  horizontal  club  or  lintel,  facing  west 


II.  A  Sarcophagus  at  ZimmIrIk. 


A  FEW  days  ago  the  Jews  of  the  colony  of  Zimm&rin,  in  excavating  at  the 
base  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  artificial  mound,  suddenly  struck  a  block 
of  cement  Further  investigation  proved  it  to  be  a  portion  of  a  thick 
coating  of  that  material,  in  which  a  leaden  sarcophagus  had  been  em- 
bedded. This  was  extracted  and  opened,  and  found  to  contain  the  bones 
of  a  human  skeleton,  and  a  quantity  of  dust,  which  was  described  to  me 
by  a  colonist  who  had  seen  it  as  having  the  appearance  of  dust  mixed  with 
shining  particles,  which  to  his  imagination  resembled  gold  dust  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  any  of  this  dust,  some  of  which  is  said 
still  to  have  been  preserved  at  Zimm^rln,  where  more  accurate  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  what  actually  was  found  in  the  coffin,  about  which 
there  are  conflicting  accounts.  On  rumours  of  the  discovery  reaching  the 
Caimakam  here,  he  sent  to  have  the  sarcophagus  brought  to  this  place, 
where  I  have  examined  it  It  weighs  250  pounds,  is  6  feet  8  inches  long, 
and  1  foot  8  inches  in  width.  Down  the  whole  length  of  the  centre  of  the 
lid  is  an  ornamental  scroll  2^  inches  wide,  including  the  narrow  bands 
which  border  the  design.  This  is  very  beautifully  executed,  and  consists 
of  a  representation  of  grape  vines,  with  fruit  and  leaves  and  other  floral 
devices.  All  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides  of  the  coffin  is  a  similar 
border,  but  it  is  nearly  3^  inches  wide.  The  artist  has  avoided  repeating 
himself,  and  has  varied  the  design,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
so  that  no  two  sections  of  it  are  similar.  The  leaden  bottom  is  in  places 
much  corroded. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  order  regulating  the  disooveiy  of  anti- 
quities, this  sarcophagus  will  be  sent  to  Constantinople.  I  have  eveiy 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  mound  in  which  it  was  found  contains 
more,  and  I  hope  to  be  present  in  the  event  of  further  excavations  in  it 
taking  place,  when  I  shall  also  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  dust 
which  has  been  already  found. 

Laubbncx  Oliphakt. 
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THE  ROCK  ALTAR  OF  ZORAH. 

About  two  years  ago  Heir  Baurath  Schick  discovered  at  a  deserted  site 
called  Marmeta,  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  ecut  of  the  Jewish  Refugee 
Aid  Society's  settlement  at  'Art<lf,  a  remarkable  monolith  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  altar. 

Some  days  ago,  whilst  at  'Artilf,  I  happened,  incidentally,  to  hear 
from  one  of  the  settlers  that  another  such  stone  had  been  recently  noticed 


ALTAB  AS  BSEN  PBOM  K.W. 

on  a  hill-side  to  the  west  of  'Arti!lf,  and  during  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
May  8th,  1885, 1  visited  the  place  with  Baron  von  Ustinoff. 

Our  delight  at  discovering  at  the  spot  indicated  a  battered  and 
weather-worn  but  otherwise  well-preserved  rock-altar  with  steps  may  be 
imagined. 

It  has  on  the  top  hollows  connected  by  grooves  like  Mr.  Schick's 
Marmitah  stone.    The  top  is  at  present  from  four  to  five  feet  above 


ALTAB  AS  SEEN   FBOM   S.B. 


ground,  but  as  some  heavy  blocks  of  stone  which  we  could  not  move  lie 
round  its  baae  it  would  not  be  safe  to  state  any  measurements  till  these 
and  the  earth  at  its  base  be  cleared  away. 
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2iorah,  now  called  StLrah,  the  home  of  Manoah  and  the  birth-place  of 
Samson,  is  in  full  view  of  the  spot,  at  a  distance  (measuring  on  an  air- 
line) of,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Whether  or  not  thii  remarkable 
monument  be  the  identical  rock-altar  of  Manoah  (Judges  ziii,  19,  20),  its 
existence  in  such  a  suggestive  situation  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  rouae  the 
interest  of  Bible  readers. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  E.  Hanauebl 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THB  NAME  EN  BOQEL. 

Sir, 

Without  presuming  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  probable  correctness 
of  C.  B.  C/s  suggestion  that  the  name  En  Rogel  means  ^  the  Spring  of  the 
Channel,''  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  writing  the  last  two  lines  of  his 
note  on  the  subject  in  Quarterly  StcUemerU^  January,  p.  20,  Jove  muit  have 
been  nodding  ;  for  in  making  the  statement  that  ^Hhe  name  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  famous  rock-cut  channel  leading  from  the  back  of  the 
cave  in  which  the  spring  rises,''  C.  R  C.  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
fact  that  cdl  the  passages  in  which  the  name  occurs  relate  to  a  time 
autecedent  to  the  earliest  date  hitherto  assigned  to  the  rock-cut  channel, 
and  two  of  them  mention  the  name  En  Rogel  as  existing  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  Or  does  C.  R  C.  really  mean  to  imply  that  "  the  famous  rock-cut 
channel "  was  in  existeuce  in  Joshua's  time  ? 

If  not,  then  the  name  cannot  be  derived  from  the  undergrQund 
channel. 

Perhaps  it  came  from  the  surface  channel  whose  prior  existence  Is  so 
earnestly  contended  for  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  ? 

&  B.  a  W 


BETH  HABBECHEREH,  OR  THB  CHOSEN  HOUSE— 

continued. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


1.  Thb  whole  Sanctuary  was  not  on  level  ground,  but  on  the  rising  of  the 
mountain.    A  person  entering  at  the  eastern  gate^  of  the  mountain  of  the 

^  Kasbi  commenting  upon  the  passaffe  **  no  man  might  indulge  in  any  lerity 
opposite  the  eastern  gate,"  remarks  that  this  gate  was  "outside  the  mountain  of 
the  hoase,  in  the  low  wall  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  house,  on  the  east, 
beoausa  all  the  gates  were  set  one  opposite  the  other,  the  eastern  gato,  the 
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house  went  M  far  as  the  end  of  the  rampart  (chd)  on  a  level,  and  ascended 
from  the  chel  to  the  court  of  the  women  by  twelve  steps,  the  height  of  each 
step  being  half  a  cubit  and  the  breadth  half  a  cubit 

2.  And  he  went  along  the  whole  court  of  the  women  on  a  level,  and 
ascended  from  it  to  the  court  of  Israel,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"  court,''  by  fifteen  steps,  the  height  of  each  step  being  half  a  cubit,  and  the 
breadth  half  a  cubit. 

3.  And  he  went  along  the  whole  court  of  Israel  on  a  level  and  ascended 
from  it  to  the  court  of  the  priests  by  a  step  a  cubit  high,  and  upon  this 
was  the  dochan  [or  desk],  and  in  it  three  steps,  the  height  of  each  stef) 
being  half  a  cubit  suid  the  breadth  half  a  cubit,  so  that  the  court  of  the 
priests  was  two  and  a  half  cubits  hi^^r  than  that,  of  Israel 

4.  And  he  went  across  the  whole  court  of  the  priests,  and  past  the 
altar,  and  between  the  porch  and  the  ahar  on  a  level,  and  ascended  thence 
to  the  porch  by  twelve  steps,  the  height  of  each  step  being  half  a  cubit 
and  the  breadth  half  a  cubit.  And  the  porch  and  the  Temple  (*^yn) 
were  all  on  a  leveL 

6.  The  floor  of  the  Temple  was  therefore  twenty-two  cubits  higher  than 
the  floor  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  mountain  of  the  house.  And  the  height  of 
the  gate  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  waa  twenty  cubits,  so  that  a  person 
standing  opposite  the  eastern  gate  conld  not  see  the  door  of  the  Temple, 
and  on  this  account  they  made  the  waU  which  was  above  that  gate  low,  in 
order  that  the  priest  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  might  see  the  door 
of  the  Temple  when  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  heifer  towards  the  Temple. 

6.  There  were  there  chambers  under  the  court  of  Israel  opening  to  the 
court  of  the  women,  and  there  the  Levites  placed  the  harps,  psalteries, 
C3rmba]s,  and  aU  instruments  of  musie.  And  upon  the  dochan  fpulpit], 
which  went  up  from  the  court  of  Israel  to  the  court  of  the  priests, 
the  Levites  stood  when  they  recited  songs  at  the  time  of  the  offering.* 

7.  The  chambers  that  were  built  in  the  holy  part  and  opened  into  the 
profane,  if  their  roofs  were  even  with  the  floor  of  the  court  their  interior 

gate  of  the  oonrt  of  the  women,  the  gate  of  the  court  of  Israel,  the  doorway  of  the 
porch  and  the  temple  ^3S**|t  ^u^d  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Sanctuary,  when  there  was  between  the  holy  place  and  the  moat  holy^  pD|T)0»  ^ 
partition  wall  of  one  cuhit  (Berachoth  54  a).  The  question  whether  there  were 
steps  up  to  the  eastern  gate  from  the  outside  or  from  the  gate  to  the  mountain 
of  the  house  on  the  inside  is  not  touched  by  this  account  of  Maimonidee.  He 
supposes  a  person  to  start  from  the  inner  side  of  the  eastern  gate,  being  already 
on  tibe  payed  floor  of  the  mountain  of  the  house. 

'  The  contents  of  these  paragraphs  are  from  Middoth  i,  8  ;  ii,  8,  4,  5,  6,  and 
iii,  6.  The  dochan^  pH,  suggestwn,  was  a  kind  of  bench  with  steps,  upon  which 
the  Levites  or  priests  stood  to  sing  or  read  or  pronounce  the  blessing  {cf. 
Nehem.  viii,  4;  Esdras  i,  9,  42$  Eruehin  ii,  6;  Sotah  88  b).  In  the  modem 
synagogue  the  bench  in  front  of  the  cupboard,  where  the  rolls  of  the  Law  are 
deposited,  upon  which  the  priest  stands  to  say  the  blessing,  is  still  called  dochan. 
(See  Rubric  for  the  Daily  Service  and  the  Serrice  of  Bosh  Hashihannah.) 
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was  profane  and  their  roofs  holy,  and  if  not  even  tnth  the  court  their  nx^ 
also  were  profane,  because  the  roofs  that  were  raised  above  the  court  were 
not  hallowed,  and  hence  they  might  not  eat  the  most  holy  offerings  nor 
slaughter  the  less  holy  upon  those  roofs. 

8.  If  built  in  the  profane  part  and  opening  to  the  holy,  their  interior 
was  holy  for  eating  the  most  holy  things,  but  they  did  not  slaughter 
there  the  less  holy,  and  the  entering  there  when  in  a  state  of  ceremonial 
impurity  was  pei-mitted,  and  their  roofs  were  profane  for  all  purposes. 

9.  Cavities  [interiors]  opening  to  the  court  were  holy,  and  those 
opening  to  the  mountain  of  the  house  profane.'  The  windows  and 
the  thickness  [t.e.,  the  top]  of  the  wall  were  like  the  inside,^  both 
with  reference  to  eating  the  most  holy  offerings  and  with  reference 
to  impurity. 

10.  If  the  consistory*  desired  to  add  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  add 
to  the  court,  they  had  power  to  do  so.  And  they  might  extend  the  court 
as  far  as  they  chose  within  the  mountain  of  the  house,  and  extend  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  to  any  place  they  chose. 

11.  But  they  might  not  add  to  the  city  or  to  the  court,  except  with 
the  authority  of  the  king,  or  of  a  prophet,  or  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  or 
with  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  seventy-one  elders,  as  it  is  said 
(Exodus  XXV,  9),  "  according  to  all  that  I  show  thee,  .  .  ,  even  so  shall 
ye  make  t^,"  tor  future  generations,  and  Moses  our  master  was  a  king.* 

12.  And  how  did  they  add  to  the  city  V     The  consistory  made  two 
'  The  question  of  the  holiness  of  the  chambers,  roofs,  &c.,  is  discussed  in 

M'aasa  Shene  iii,  8 ;  Fesachim  vii,  12 ;  the  Qamara  of  the  latter  (85  b,  86  a), 
and  Zeyachim  56  a.    See  also  Yoma  25  a. 

*  This  passage  is  from  the  Mishnfi  of  Pesaohim  rii,  12,  where  (according  to 
Rashi  and  others)  it  has  reference  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  Ghunara 
connects  it  with  the  chelf  and  quotes  Lam.  ii,  8,  "  he  made  the  rampart  and  the 
wall  to  lament."  *'The  wall,'*  says  Maimonides,  "was  the  wall  of  the  court** 
(vide  aupra,  y,  3).  The  Bar  Sorah,  K11fi^i:i,  "son  of  a  wall,**  is  explained  by 
Bashi  to  have  been  "  a  little  wall  inside  the  great  wall,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
court.**  This  little  wall  was  doubtless  that  alluded  to  by  B.  Solomon,  on 
Lam.  ii,  8,  as  connected  with  the  chel  (Lightfoot  1089).  Tbe  expression  in  Uie 
Gamara  (Pesaohim  86  a)  is  Hllfi^  11^  illlfi^,  "  a  wall,  and  the  son  of  a  wall,"  and 
lends  support  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  fonner  note  that  the  ehel  may  haTe 
had  a  rampart  and  low  wall  outside  the  wall  of  the  court.  The  subject  hat  here 
reference  to  the  rules  forbidding  the  most  holy  saorifloee,  the  lest  holy  tacrifioes, 
and  tbe  Paschal  Lamb  to  be  eaten  if  carried  beyond  certain  prescribed  hmito 
{mdeinfra^  15).  "As  anything  which  should  be  eaten  in  Jerusalem  became 
unlawful  if  taken  out  of  it,  so  anything  which  should  be  eaten  in  the  court  became 
unlawful  if  taken  out  of  it  **  (Sheanoth  15  a), 

»  Beth  Din,  |n  H^l,  "House  of  Judgment." 

*  Sanhedrin  i,  5,  and  16  b ;  Sheruoth  ii,  2,  and  16  ft. 

7  Shevuoth  ii,  2.  "  They  added  to  the  city  in  no  other  way  than  .... 
by  two  thank-offerings,  and  by  music,  and  by  the  Beth  Din  going  im  proeeetiow^ 
with  the  two  thank-offerings  behind  them,  and  all  Israel  behind  them  (the  thank- 
offerings).    The    inner   thank-offering   was    eaten,    the   outer    burned.**    The 
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thank-offerings,  and  took  the  leavened  bread  which  belonged  to  them 
(Lev.  vii,  13),  and  walked  in  procession,  the  consistory  being  behind  the 
two  thank-offerings  and  the  two  thank-offerings  one  behind  the  other, 
and  thej  stood  with  harps,  and  psalteries,  and  cymbals  at  every  comer, 
and  at  every  kwge  stone  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  chanted  **  I  will 
extol  thee,  O  Lord ;  for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up  "  &c*  (Psalm  xxx,  1),  and 
thus  they  werU  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the  place  which  they  conse- 
crated, where  they  stood  and  ate  the  bread  of  one  of  the  two  thank- 
offerings,  and  the  other  was  burned.  And  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet 
they  burned  the  one,  and  ate  the  other.* 

13.  Likewise  if  they  added  to  the  court,  they  haUowed  it  with  the 
remains  of  the  meat-offering.  As  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  hallowed  by 
the  thank-offering,  which  was  eaten  in  it,  so  the  court  was  hallowed  by 
the  remains  of  the  meat-offerings,  which  could  not  be  eaten  elsewhere 
than  in  it,  and  they  ate  them  at  the  end  of  the  place  which  they  hallowed.** 

14.  Every  place  in  the  dedication  of  which  all  these  things  and  this 
order  were  not  observed  was  not  completely  dedicated.  And  the  two 
thank-offerings  which  Ezra  made  were  merely  a  memorial,  and  the  place 
did  not  become  hallowed  by  what  he  did,  because  there  was  neither  king 
nor  Urim  and  Thummim.  And  by  what  did  it  become  hallowed  ?  By 
the  first  dedication  which  Solomon  made,  because  he  consecrated  the 
court  (1  Kings  viii,  64)  and  Jerusalem  both  for  that  time  and  for  the 
time  to  come." 

16.  Therefore  they  offered  all  the  offerings,  even  though  there  was 
no  house  built  there,  and  they  ate  the  most  holy  things  in  all  the  court, 
even  though  it  was  destroyed  and  not  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  they  ate 
the  less  holy  things  and  the  second  tithes  in  all  Jerusalem,  even  though 
there  were  no  walls  there,  because  the  first  consecration  hallowed  both 
for  that  time  and  for  the  time  to  come." 

16.  And  why  do  I  say  in  reference  to  the  Sanctuary  and  Jerusalem, 
that  the  first  dedication  hallowed  for  the  time  to  come,  and  in  reference 
to  the  hallowing  of  the  rest  of  the  land  of  Israel,  for  the  purposes  of  the 

arrangement  of  the  procession  is  discussed  in  the  Ckunsra  (15  h).  It  is  doubted 
whetlier  the  thank-offerings  went  side  by  side,  or  one  behind  the  other :  if  side  by 
side,  the  inner  one  was  that  next  the  wall ;  if  one  behind  the  other,  the  inner  one 
was  that  next  the  consistory. 

•  In  SheTuoth  15  6,  irom.  which  this  passage  is  taken,  the  word  5171*13,  large, 
occurs  after  stone,  but  is  wanting  in  Maimonides,  probably  from  an  error  of  the 
transcribers. 

'  Ih,  16  a.  B.  Judah  said  "  by  the  month  of  a  prophet  one  was  eaten,  and  by 
the  mouth  of  a  prophet  one  was  burned.'*  The  meaning  is  that  a  prophet 
instructed  them  which  to  eat  and  which  to  bum. 

^^  Sheruoth  15  a.  Bashi  notes  that  the  remains  of  the  meat-oflering,  iin^D, 
were  (he  cakes  which  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  (Lev.  ii,  8,  4, 10). 

"  Shevuoth  16  a. 

1*  lb,  Edioth  14  a ;  Megillah  10  a ;  Zevach.  107  h.  The  Babbis  disputed  much 
as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  first  consecration. 
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seventh  years  and  tithes  and  things  oonnected  with  them,  it  did  not 
hallow  for  the  time  to  come  ?  Because  the  hallowing  of  the  Sanctuary, 
and  of  Jerusalem,  was  on  aocount  of  the  Shekinah,  and  the  Shekinah  did 
not  cease.  And  lo,  it  says  "  I  will  bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation  " 
(Lev.  xxvi,  31) ;  and  the  wise  men  say  that  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  desolated,  yet  in  respect  of  their  holiness  they  were  yet  standing." 
But  the  obligations  of  the  land  in  reference  to  the  seventh  years  and  the 
tithes  were  only  because  it  had  been  subjugated,  and  afber  the  land  was 
taken  from  their  hands  the  subjugation  ceased,  and  it  became  free  frxna 
the  law  of  tithes  and  seventh  years,  for  lo,  it  was  no  longer  the  land  of 
IsraeL  And  when  Ezra  came  up  and  hallowed  it,  he  did  not  hallow  it 
by  subjugation,  but  by  the  right  of  possession,  which  they  had  in  it, 
and  therefore  every  place  of  which  those  who  came  up  from  Babyl<m  had 
possession,  and  which  was  hallowed  by  the  second  haDowing  of  £zm, 
that  remains  hallowed  to  this  day,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  land  has  * 
been  taken  from  them,  it  is  still  liable  in  respect  of  seventh  years  and 
tithes,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  explained  in  the  treatise  "  Terumah  " 
(offering). 


CHAPTER  VIL 

1.  It  is  an  affirmative  command  to  reverence  the  Sanctttary,  as  it  is 
said  "  ye  shall  reverence  My  Sanctuary  "  (Lev.  xix,  30).  And  not  the 
Sanctuary  shalt  thou  reverence,  but  Him  who  gave  commandment  that  it 
should  be  reverenced.' 

2.  And  what  was  the  reverence  due  to  it  ?  A  man  might  not  enter 
the  mountain  of  the  home*  with  his  staff,  or  with  shoes  upon  his  feet,  or 
with  his  girdle,*  or  with  dust  upon  his  feet,  or  with  money  bound  in  his 

"  Megillah  iii,  3,  28  a. 

*  Yeratnoth,  6  a,  b. 

^  Yeyam.  6  tf,  6 ;  Berachoth  5  and  62  h  ;  Tentsohal  Beracfa  xiii,  «,&,!. 

*  in*1^1&Kl.  The  Mishna  of  Beracboth  (ix,  5)  and  Temnoth  6  by  hare 
inn^lfil.  Tlie  fundah,  Pin^lfi  K*131&  or  nn^lfiK,  1b  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud.  In  Shabbath  120  a  it  is  enumerated  amongst  the  eighteen  garments 
wliioh  it  is  lawful  to  put  on  or  off  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  gloss  on  Eelim 
xxix,  1  (cf.  Bartenora),  it  is  explained  to  be  an  under  garment  worn  next  the  skin 
to  guard  the  other  garments  against  the  perspiration;  and  Baal  Aruch  sajs 
ni^lfiX  was  **  an  article  of  dress,  a  small  shirt  in  which  were  sewn  many  places 
where  they  put  any»hing  they  met  with,'*  and  from  Shabbath  x,  2,  it  appears  to 
hare  been  either  a  bag  or  some  piece  of  clothing  furnished  with  one  or  more 
pockets.  Eashi  thought  it  was  "a  hollow  girdle  in  which  they  put  money." 
The  expression  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Beracboth  xiii,  b  1),  that  a  person  might 
not  enter  the  mountain  of  the  house,  I^IHID  vbV  IDl^lfiX,  "  his  fundah  being 
on  him  outside,'*  is  suggestiTe  of  an  outer  garment  of  some  kind.  It  may  haye 
been  a  jacket  or  spenoer  worn  oyer  the  other  clothing,  or  a  girdle  in  which  money 
and  other  articles  were  carried,  like  the  kamary  j^y  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
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liuen.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  spit  in  all 
the  mountain  of  the  house,  but  if  one  should  be  obliged  to  spit,  he  must 
do  so  in  his  garment.  And  one  might  not  make  the  mountain  of  the 
house  a  thoroughfare,*  entering  at  one  gate,  and  going  out  at  an  opposite 
one  in  order  to  shorten  the  way,  but  go  round  on  the  outside,  and  not 
enter,  except  for  religions  purposes. 

3.  All  who  entered  the  mountain  of  the  house  entered  on  the  right 
hand,  and  went  round  and  passed  out  on  the  left,  except  one  to  whom 
an  accident  happened,  who  turned  to  the  left.  Wherefore  they  asked  him, 
**  what  ails  thee  that  thou  tumest  to  the  left  1"  "  Because  I  am  mourning.'' 
*^  May  He  who  dwelleth  in  this  house,  comfort  thee.''  ^  Because  I  am 
excommumeated."  "  May  He  who  dwelleth  in  this  house,  put  into  thy 
heart,  that  thou  mayest  listen  to  the  words  of  thy  fellows,  that  may 
restore  thee.** 

4.  When  a  man  had  finished  his  service  and  was  leaving,  he  did  not 
go  out  with  his  back  to  the  Temple,  but  walked  backwards  slowly  and 
went  gently  sideways,*  until  he  issued  from  the  court,  and  so  likewise  the 
watchers  and  standing  men,  and  Levites  from  their  pulpit,  U^l,  went 

out  from  the  Sanctuary  like  a  person  stepping  backwards  after  prayers ; ' 
all  which  was  to  show  reverence  to  the  Sanctuary .• 

5.  One  might  not  indulge  in  levity*  opposite  the  eastern  gate"  of  the 
court,  which  was  the  gate  Nicanor,  because  it  was  set  opposite  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  And  every  one  who  entered  the  court  must  walk  gently  in 
the  place  where  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  enter,  and  demean  himself 
reverently  as  became  one  standing  befoi*e  Jehovah,  as  is  said  "  mine  eyes 
and  my  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually  "  (1  Kings  ix,  3),  and  he  went  with 

Palestine.  The  word  has  been  supposed  te  be  derived  from  drcvdvnyr  (John 
xxi,  7),  translated  in  the  A.y.  a  *'  fisher's  ooat."  The  meaniDg  of  the  passage 
which  Maimonides  has  here  taken  from  Beraohoth  (Jenis.  and  Bab.)  is  that  no 
worshipper  might  enter  the  mountain  of  the  house  either  with  his  girdle  or  other 
garment  in  which  he  carried  his  money  upon  him,  or  with  his  money  tied  in  a 
comer  of  his  linen  garments,  a  custom  very  common  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
country  at  the  present  day. 

The  word  for  "linen"  is  jHO,  translated  in  the  A.V.  (Isaiah  iii,  23)  "fine 
linen."    The  English  w<»rd  **  satin  "  is  derived  from  it. 

^  Megillah  iii,  8,  and  the  Gamara  29  a,  where  it  is  said  of  a  synagogue  that  a 
K^ll^fip,  a  short  way,  may  not  be  made  through  it. 

^  Middoth  u,  2. 

*  That  is,  he  must  walk  difierently  from  his  ordinary  mode  of  walking  (B. 
Abraham). 

7  As  the  custom  of  the  Jews  now  is. 
"  Yoma  63  a. 

*  Literally,  might  not  raise  his  head  in  lightness. 

**  Beraohoth  ix,  5.  "  One  might  not  raise  his  head  lightly  opposite  the  eastern 
gate,  because  it  was  set  opposite  the  Holy  of  Holies."  Eashi  remarks  that  it  was 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  mountain  of  the  house.    See  Note  on  vi,  1. 
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fear  and  reverence,  and  trembling,  as  is  said,  '*  we  walked  in  the  house  of 
Qod  in  tumult "  ( A.  V.  in  com/panyy  Psalm  Iv,  14). 

6.  It  was  unlawful  for  anyone  to  sit  in  any  part  of  the  court  No  one 
had  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  court,  except  kings  of  the  house  of  David 
only,^^  as  it  Ib  said  '*  and  David  the  king  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord  " 
(1  Chron.  zvii,  16).  And  the  Sanhedrim  who  sat  in  the  chamber  Gazith 
sat  only  in  the  profane  half." 

7.  And  although  the  Sanctuary  is  now  desolated,  on  account  of  our 
sins,  one  is  still  bound  to  reverence  it,  as  was  the  custom  when  it  was  jet 
standing.  One  may  not  enter  except  where  it  was  then  lawful  for  him 
to  enter,  and  may  not  sit  in  the  court,  nor  raise  his  head  lightly  opposite 
the  eastern  gate,  as  is  said,  **  ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbaths  and  reverence 
my  Sanctuary''  (Lev.  xix,  90):  as  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  is  perpetual, 
so  likewise  the  reverencing  of  the  Sanctuary  is  perpetual,^  and  notwith- 
standing that  it  has  been  desolated,  in  respect  of  its  holiness  it  is  still 
standing. 

8.  At  the  time  when  the  Sanctuary  was  standing**  it  was  unlawful 
for  a  man  to  raise  his  bead  lightly  from  the  place  called  tsofih  (whidi 
was  outside  of  Jerusalem),  and  inwards,  and  whoever  could  see  the 
Sanctuary  with  no  wall  intervening  between  him  and  it." 

9.  It  was  unlawful  for  a  man  ever  evacuare  alvum^  or  to  sleep  between 

"  Tamid  27  a ;  Sotah  41  h ;  Yoma  25  a ;  Eedushin  78  h ;  Ssnhedrin  101  h. 
In  the  latter  place  it  is  **  Kings  of  (he  House  of  Judah."  It  was  customary  for 
the  king  to  sit  in  a  pulpit  erected  for  him  in  the  court  of  the  women  when 
reading  a  portion  of  the  Law  to  the  people  towards  the  end  of  the  first  holy  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  the  termination  of  the  seventh  year.  It  is  related 
(Sotah  vii,  8)  that  King  Agrippa  "  read  standing,  and  the  wise  men  praised  him 
for  so  doing,  and  when  he  came  to  '  thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,'  his 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears  (because  he  was  not  a  true  Israelite),  and  they  said  to 
him, '  fear  not  Agrippa !  thou  art  our  brother !  thou  art  our  brother ! ' "  (becaose 
his  mother  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel),  cf.  SifHy  D^DDIfi^,  105  h. 

^3  Yoma  25  a.  The  elders  sat  in  the  western  half  which  opened  into  the  cAaf, 
7^n,  and  was  consequently  profane. 

"  Yevamoth  Bhi  cf,  Megillah  iii,  8,  and  28  h, 

^  ^131,  built. 

1*  **  Tsofim  was  a  place  from  which  they  could  see  the  mounti^n  of  the  house, 
and  from  beyond  which  they  could  not  see  it "  (Tosefoth  fierachoth  61  6  ;  tf. 
Fesachim  iii,  8).  "A  person  who  went  out  of  Jerusalem  and  remembered  that 
he  had  with  him  holy  flesh,  if  he  had  passed  Uofim  he  burned  it  in  the  place 
where  he  was."  Bashi  on  this  passage  remarks  that  Uofim  was  the  "  name  of  a 
village,  "^D  DB^»  from  which  one  oould  see  the  Sanctuary."  "  What  was  tsofim  ? 
Seeing  with  nothing  intervening.  Every  place  around  Jerusalem  from  which 
one  could  see  the  Sanctuary"  (Tosefoth  Pesach.  49  a).  The  word  is  from  the 
root,  npy,  to  look  around,  to  watch  (whence  HfiVD,  mitpah,  a  watch  tower). 
The  Ghreek  <TKonri  is  its  exact  equivalent.  Doubtless  the  hill  called  Scopus,  north 
of  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the  places  here  referred  to.  There  was  a  place  called 
Tsofim  famous  for  its  honey  (Sotah  ix,  12). 
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east  and  west  ;**  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  saj  that  they  did  not  erect  a 
privy  between  east  and  west  in  any  place,  because  the  Temple  was  on  the 
west.  Therefore  they  did  not  ease  nature  with  the  face  to  the  west,  or  to 
the  east,  because  that  is  opposite  the  west,  but  they  relieved  nature  and 
slept  between  north  and  south.  And  every  one  passing  water  from  the 
t$ofitn  and  inwards,  did  not  sit  with  his  face  towards  the  Temple,  but  to 
the  north  or  to  the  south,  or  placed  the  Temple  at  his  side.*^ 

10.  And  it  was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  make  a  house  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Temple,  an  exhecbra  after  the  pattern  of  the  porch,  a  court  resembling 
the  court,  a  table  of  the  form  of  the  table  of  shewbread  or  a  candlestick  of 
the  form  of  the  candlestick.  But  he  might  make  a  candlestick  of  five 
branches,  or  of  eight  branches,  or  a  candlestick  of  seven  branches,  provided 
it  was  not  of  metal" 

11.  There  were  three  camps  in  the  wilderness :  the  camp  of  Israel, 
which  included  four  camps  ;  the  camp  of  Iievi,  of  whom  it  is  said  "  they 
shall  encamp  round  about  the  tabernacle"  (Numbers  i>50),  and  the  camp  of 
the  Divine  Presence  (Shekinah,  n3*'D'C^)>  ^bich  wa«  from  the  door  of  the 
court  of  the  tent  of  the  congregation  inwards.  And  corresponding  to 
them  from  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  to  the  mountain  of  the  house  was  like 
the  camp  of  Israel ;  from  the  gate  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  to  the 
gate  of  the  court,  which  was  the  gate  Nicanor,  was  like  the  camp  of  Levi ; 
and  from  the  gate  of  the  court  and  inwards  was  like  the  camp  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  And  the  rampart  {cheJ)  and  the  court  of  the  women  were  an 
additional  excellence  of  the  eternal  house.* 

12.  The  whole  of  the  land  of  Israel  waa  more  holy  than  all  other 
lands.  And  what  was  its  holiness  ?  That  they  brought  from  it  the  sheaf, 
and  the  two  leaves,  and  the  first  fruits,  which  they  did  not  bring  from 
other  lands.** 

13.  There  are  ten  holinesses  to  the  land  of  Israel,  the  one  higher  than 
the  other.  Cities  in  it  surrounded  by  walls  were  more  holy  than  the  rest 
of  the  land,  because  they  sent  away  the  lepers  out  of  them,  and  they  did 
not  bury  the  dead  in  them  unless  seven  good  men  of  the  dty,  or  all  the 
men  of  the  city,  desired  it    And  if  a  corpse  had  been  carried  out  of  the 

^'  That  is,  with  his  face  to  the  east  and  his  back  to  the  west,  or  the  reverse. 

1'  Berachoth  62  a ;  Berach.-Terushal  13,  a  2,  and  61  (60  a). 

^  Avodah  Zarah  43  a.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ma\e  a 
candlestick  of  seven  branches,  even  though  of  wood.  B.  Jose  bar  Jehudah  said 
it  was  not  lawful,  because  the  Asamoneans  had  made  one  of  that  material  for 
the  Temple.    Maimonides  gives  what  he  considers  to  be  the  decision.    His  words 

are   D^^p  nyiB'  H"?  B^  rB«  HDnO  W  nyKtr  m\yO ntriy,  literall/. 

"a  candlestick  which  was  not  of  metal  even  though  there  were  in  it  seven 
branches."    The  Talmud  allows  a  candlestick  of  six  branches  {loc,  cit.). 

19  Zevachim  116  h ;  Tosefta  Eelim  1 ;  cf.  B.  Shimson  in  £elim5  5.  Also 
Maim,  on  the  same  passage ;  Bashi  in  Sanhedrim  42  h.  The  meaning  of  ilie 
last  sentence  is,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  camp  in  the  wilderness  corre- 
sponding to  the  rampart  and  court  of  the  women  in  the  Temple. 

»  Kclim  i,  6 ;  cf.  Levit.  xxiii,  10, 17. 
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city  they  might  not  take  it  back  again,  even  though  all  should  desire  to 
take  it  back.  Should  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  desire  to  remove  a  tomb 
to  without  the  city,  they  might  remove  it,  and  all  tombs  might  be  removed 
except  the  tomb  of  a  prophet  or  a  king.  A  tomb  which  the  city 
surrounded,  whether  on  four  sides  or  two  sides,  one  opposite  to  the  other, 
if  there  was  between  it  and  the  city  more  than  fifty  cubits  on  this  side 
and  lifty  cubits  on  that  side,  they  did  not  remove  it  unless  all  desired 
its  reimmd;  if  less  than  that  they  might  remove  it  without  the  sanction  of 
all.«» 

14  Jerusalem  was  more  holy  than  other  walled  cities,  because  they  ate 
the  lesser  holy  offerings  and  the  second  tithes  within  its  walls."  And 
these  things  are  spoken  of  Jerusalem  :  they  did  not  allow  a  dead  body  to 
i-emain  all  night  in  it,  they  did  not  carry  human  bones  through  it,  and  did  not 
let  out  houses  nor  give  a  place  to  a  sojourning  proeel3rte  in  it  Also  they 
did  not  erect  tombs  in  it,  except  the  tombs  of  the  house  of  David,  and 
the  tomb  of  Huldah,  which  were  there  from  the  day  of  the  former  prophets. 
They  did  not  plant  gardens  or  orchards  in  it,  nor  was  it  sown  or  ploughed 
lest  it  should  stink.  They  did  not  raise  trees  in  it  ext?ept  the  gardens  of 
roses,  which  had  been  there  from  the  times  of  the  former  prophets,  and  they 
did  not  place  dunghills  in  it,  on  account  of  creeping  things.  They  did  not 
make  beams  or  balconies  projecting  into  the  public  streets  on  account  6t 
the  tent  of  defilement,  and  did  not  make  furnaces  in  it  on  accoimt  of  the 
smoke."    They  did  not  nourish  cocks  in  it  on  account  of  the  holy  things, 

^  Eelim,  i,  7,  and  the  notes  of  R.  ShimBon  and  Maimonidas  ;  Jems.  Nazir 
57,  6  2 ;  Toflofta  Baba  Bathia,  274  h.  Babbi  Akibah  maintained  that  tlie  tombs 
of  kings  and  prophets  might  be  removed  (vide  infra).  The  Jems.  Talmud  and 
the  Tosefta  allow  tombs  to  be  remoTed  if  surrounded  on  four,  three,  or  two  sides 
by  the  dtj,  and  the  distance  gi^en  in  the  former  (Nazir,  loc,  oit.)  is  serentj 
cubits  and  two-thirds  of  a  oubit  (Abal  Babathy  14).  B.  Abraham  raises  an 
objection  to  the  opinion  of  Maimonides  that  if  seven  good  men  of  the  city 
desired  it,  a  dead  body  might  be  buried  within  the  walls,  and  says  that  they  did 
not  bury  in  the  cities,  but  might  carry  a  corpse  about  the  city  to  do  honour  to  it 
and  increase  the  mourning,  and  this  latter  opinion  is  supported  by  the  MiAhna. 

(loc.  oit.),  no  p^n^  pilDO. 

^  Kelim  i,  8,  and  the  glo?s  of  R.  Shimson. 

**  Baba  Kama  82  b;  Yoma  12  «;  Kegaim  xii,  4;  Tosefta  Negaim,  6; 
Megillah  26  a.  The  reason  why  Jerusalem  could  not  become  imclean  from 
leprosy  is  that  it  was  not  divided  among  the  tribes,  and  was  therefore  like  cities 
out  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Ne^aim,  loc.  cit.)  ;  but  Rabbi  Judah  disputed  this 
opinion,  urging  the  tradition  that  part  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  part  in  Benjamin.  The  tombs  of  the  house  of  David  and  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  are  spoken  of  in  Jerush.-Nasir  57, 6  2 ;  Tosefta  Negaim  6, 
Tosefla  Baba  Bathra  274,  Avoth  Rabbi  Nathan  85.  R.  Akibah  said  that  there 
was  a  hollow  way  or  tunnel,  n^^nOj  ^  these  tombs,  by  which  the  "  uncleannees  " 
was  conducted  out  to  the  Tallej  «f  Eedron,  and  that  because  of  the  existence  of 
this  the  tombs  were  allowed  to  remain  in  opposition  to  the  general  law,  which, 
according  to  him,  permitted  or  required  Che  removal  of  the  tombs  of  kings  and 
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and  also  in  all  the  laud  of  Israel  the  priests  might  not  nourish  cocks  on 
account  of  purity.**  And  there  was  in  it  no  house  for  persons  condemned 
as  lepers,  and  it  did  not  become  unclean  from  leprosy.  It  did  not  become 
a  city  cursed  for  idolatry,  and  did  not  furnish  a  heifer  to  be  beheaded 
because  it  was  not  divided  among  the  tribes. 

15.  The  mountain  of  the  house  was  more  holy  than  it  (Jerusalem), 
because  men  and  women  that  had  fluxes,  and  women  at  the  time  of  their 
separation,  and  after  childbirth,  could  not  enter  there."  It  was  permitted 
to  take  a  dead  body  itself  •into  the  mountain  of  the  house,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  person  defiled  by  contact  with  the 
dead  might  enter  there.** 

16.  The  rampart  {chd)  was  more  holy  than  the  mountain  of  the  ffotue^ 
because  Gentiles  and  persons  defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead  or  to 
whom  a  certain  impurity  had  happened*'  might  not  enter  there.*" 

17.  The  court  of  the  women  was  more  holy  than  the  rampart  because 
nX^  Sl3ID>  tibbulyowm  (a  person  who  required  washing  and  the  sun 
going  down  to  purify  him  from  an  uncleanness,  and  who  had  washed  and 
was  awaiting  the  going  down  of  the  sun),  might  not  enter  there.**  And 
this  prohibition  is  from  the  words  of  the  wise  meUyhvit  by  the  Law,  JTIinn 
it  was  permitted  to  a  tihbul  youm  to  enter  the  camp  of  Levi.**  And  if  a 
person  defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead  entered  the  court  of  the  women, 
he  was  not  obliged  to  offer  a  sin  offering. 

18.  The  court  of  Israel  was  more  holy  than  the  court  of  the  women, 
because  D'HIDS  ^DHDj  *  person  whose  atonement  had  not  been  made 
after  his  cleansing  from  an  uncleanness  might  not  enter  there.*^    And  an 

prophets  out  of  the  city.  (Toeefta,  loe  cit^  Magin  Abraham  appended  to  the 
Tosefta ;  cf.  To«efoth  Beracholh  19  ft,  middle  of  page  ni31"«  in.)  The  sum  of 
the  Jewish  traditions  in  reference  to  these  tombs  appears  to  be — (1)  that  thej 
remained  and  their  locality  was  known  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  {cf.  Acts  ii,  29)  ;  (2)  that  they  were  within  the  city ;  and 
(8)  that  they  were  so  situated  that  a  tunnel  or  gallery  or  pipe  could  pass  from 
t^em  to  the  valley  of  the  Eedron.  A  gairden  of  roses  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned 
in  Maaseroth  ii,  6,  the  owner  of  whieh  would  allow  no  one  to  enter  lest  the 
roses  should  be  spoiled  (Tosefoth),  and  who  also  gathered  and  sold  some  figs 
which  grew  in  the  garden,  three  or  four  for  an  a4$(trf  without  paying  tithe  or 
bringing  an  offering  from  them. 

^  Baba  Kama  vii,  7. 

^  Kelim  i,  8. 

^  Peeachim  67  a ;  Nazir  46  a ;  Sotah  20  h ;  Tosefta  Eelim,  1. 

^  Eelim  i,  8 ;  Tosefta  Eelim,  1. 

»  Eelim  i,  8. 

»  Of.  Yevamoth  7  &. 

'^  Eelim  i,  8.  The  Mishna  enumerates  four  classes  of  persons  who  might  be 
DnifiD  ^IDTttD,  wanting  atonement,  viz.,  men  or  women  with  fluxes,  women  after 
childbirth,  and  lepers.  B.  Eleazer  ben  Jacob  added  two  others  (Eerithoth 
U,l). 
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imclean  person  who  should  enter  there  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  catting 
off.« 

19.  The  court  of  the  priests  was  more  holy  than  that  of  Itrad^  1)ecauae 
tlie  laity  might  not  enter  there,  except  when  it  waa  necessary  for  them 
to  do  so  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  sacrifice  which  was  to  be  slain,  or  to  make 
atonement,  cw  to  slay  a  sacrifice,  or  to  wave  a  part  of  it." 

20.  Between  the  porch  and  the  altar  was  more  holy  than  the  cowrtofthe 
priests,  because  priests  who  had  blemishes,  or  whose  heads  were  bare,*^  or 
whose  garments  were  torn  might  not  enter  there. 

21.  The  Temple,  '^S^'nj  '^^b  more  holy  than  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  because  none  might  enter  there  who  had  not  washed  their  hands 
and  their  feet.** 

22.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  more  holy  than  the  rest  of  the  Tempie^ 
hy^TVly  because  none  might  enter  there  except  the  high  priest  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  at  the  time  of  his  service." 

23.  To  the  place  in  the  upper  chamber  which  was  over  the  Holy  of 
Holies  they  did*  not  enter  except  once  in  seven  years  to  ascertain  what 
repairs  were  required !  When  the  builders  entered  to  build  or  make 
repairs  in  the  Temple  ^S^rf)  ^^  ^  remove  thence  the  uncleanness  it  was 
commanded  that  the  persons  entering  should  be  perfect  priests  ;  if  perfect 
priests  could  not  be  found,  priests  with  blemishes  might  enter,  and  if 
there  were  no  priests  there,  Levites  might  enter ;  if  Levites  oould  not 
be  found,  la3rmen  might  enter.  The  commandment  is  that  they  be 
ceremonially  clean.  If  none  in  a  state  of  purity  could  be  found,  unclean 
might  enter.  If  the  choice  lay  between  an  unclean  person  and  a  person 
with  a  blemish,  he  with  a  blemish  entered,  and  not  he  that  was  unclean, 
for  uncleanness  unfits  for  service  in  the  congregation."  And  all  who 
entered  the  Temple,  7yn>  ^  make  repairs  entered  in  boxes.  If  there 
were  no  boxes  there,  or  if  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  the  work  in 
boxes,  they  entered  by  way  of  the  doors." 

**  Tosefta  Kelim  1.    There  were  thirty-six  offences  by  wliich  the  penalty  of 
cutting  off  was  incurred  (Keritboth  i,  1). 
»  Kelim  i,  8. 
3*  KeUm  i,  9, 
»  Kelim  i,  9. 

*  Kelim  i,  9 ;  Pesachim  86  a. 

^  Tosefta  Kelim  1 ;  Pesachim  86  a,  where  it  is  disputed  whether  these 
chambers  were  visited  once  in  seyen  years  (in  the  year  of  release,  Rashi),  or 
twice  in  seven  years,  or  once  in  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

*  Erubin  105  j  Tosefta  Kelim  1 ;  Yoma  6  b, 

^  Middoth  iii,  5,  where  it  is  said  that  the  workmen  were  let  down  from  aboTO 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  boxes.  In  Tosefta  Kelim  1,  this  rule  appears  to  be 
applied  to  the  holy  place  as  well  as  the  Holy  of  Holies  (see  note  to  the  works  of 
Maimonides,  in  loc.).  "To  make  repairs,*'  JpH,  aptare,  proparare,  stabiUre. 
The  word  sometimes  corresponds  to  l^^H  in  Hebrew,  apd  is  used  here  in 
oontradistinction  to  HS^,  to  build.  Perhaps  it  should  be  rendered  to 
"  ornament." 
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CHAPTEE  VIU. 

I.  The  guarding  of  the  Sanctuary  was  an  affirmative  command,  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  no  fear  of  enemies  or  robbers,  for  the  guarding  of 
it  was  only  for  its  honour.  A  palace  over  which  there  is  placed  a  guard  is 
not  like  a  palace  over  which  there  is  no  guard. 

2.  And  this  guarding  was  commanded  for  the  whole  night.  And  the 
watchers  were  the  priests  and  Levites,  as  it  is  said  ^^  thou  and  thy  sons  with 
thee  before  the  tabernacle  of  witness  "  (Nuul  xviii,  2),  which  is  as  if  it 
were  said  "  ye  shall  guard  it,**  and  lo,  it  is  said  "  and  ye  shall  keep  the 
charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ''  (ib,  xviii,  4)  ;  and  it  is  said 
"  but  those  that  encamp  before  the  tabernacle  towards  the  east,  even  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  eastwards,  shall  be  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
and  his  sons,  keeping  the  charge  of  the  Sanctuary  "  {ib,  iii,  38). 

3.  And  if  they  ceased  guarding,  they  transgressed  a  negative  command, 
as  it  is  said,  ^*  and  they  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  Sanctuary.''  And  the 
import  of  the  word,  rn^tt^>  ,7uardinff^  is  rnntM>  ^^  admonition,  so  thou 
mayest  learn  that  its  guarding  is  an  affirmative  command,  and  the  neglect 
of  its  guarding  a  negative  command.^ 

4.  The  law  of  its  guarding  was  tliat  the  priests  should  keep  guard 
inside,  and  the  Levites  outside.  And  four  and  twenty  guards  watched  it 
the  whole  night  continually  in  four  and  twenty  places ;  the  priests  hi 
three  places,  and  the  Levites  in  one  and  twenty  places. 

5.  And  where  did  they  watch?  The  priests  watched  in  the  house 
Abtinas,  and  in  the  house  Nitzus,  and  in  the  house  Moked.  The  house 
Abtinas  and  the  house  Nitzus  were  upper  chambers  built  at  the  side  of 
gates  of  the  court,  and  the  boys*  watched  there.  The  house  Moked  was 
arched,  and  it  was  a  large  room  surroiuided  by  stone  benches,  and  the 
elders  of  the  family  whose  turn  of  service  was  on  that  day*  slept  there 
and  the  keys  of  the  court  were  in  their  charge.* 

6.  The  priests  who  watched  did  not  sleep  in  the  priestly  garments, 
but  folded  them  up  and  put  them  opposite  their  heads,  and  put  on  their 
own  garments,  and  they  slept  upon  tiie  ground,  like  all  watchers  in  the 
courts  of  kings,  who  do  not  sleep  upon  beds. 

7.  If  an  accident  happened  to  one  of  them,  he  went  along  the  gallery 
which  was  under  the  surface  of  the  court  (because  the  hollow  places  which 
opened  to  the  mountain  of  the  house  were  not  sanctified),  bathed  and 
returned,  and  sat  beside  his  brethren  the  priests,  until  the  gates  were 
opened  in  the  morning,  when  he  went  out  and  departed. 

^  According  to  a  rule  of  Talmudical  interpretation.  Cf.  Menachoth  36  5, 
Makoth  13  ft,  &c.,  BnpDH  HTDC'  hc^h  vh^,  not  to  intermit  the  guarding  of 
the  Sanctuary,  is  enumerated  among  the  365  negative  precepts. 

^  Sons  of  the  priests  not  jet  thirteen  years  of  age. 

*  The  guard  was  divided  into  seven  houses  of  fathers  (families)  according  to 
the  days  of  the  week,  one  for  each  day  (Bartenora  in  Tamid  i,  1). 

^  Literally,  in  their  hands. 
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8.  And  where  did  the  Leyites  watch  7  At  ^ve  gates  of  the  moantaiii  of 
the  house,  and  at  its  four  comers  within,  and  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
court  outside  (because  it  was  forbidden  to  sit  in  the  court),  and  at  five 
gates  of  the  court  outside  of  the  court,  for  lo,  the  priests  watched  at  the 
gate  Moked,  and  at  the  gate  Nitzus.    Lo,  these  are  eighteen  places. 

9.  And  moreover  they  watched  at  the  diamber  of  the  offering,  and  at 
the  chamber  of  the  veil,  and  behind  the  house  of  atonement. 

10.  And  they  placed  a  prefect  over  all  the  guards  who  watched.  He 
was  called  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the  house,  and  went  round  all 
night  to  every  guard  in  turn,  with  lighted  torches  before  him,  and  to  every 
guard  who  was  not  standing,  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  said 
"  peace  be  upon  thee.'*  If  it  appeared  that  he  slept,  he  beat  him  with  his 
staff,  and  he  had  authority  to  bum  his  cloak,  so  that  they  said  in  Jerusalem 
"  what  is  the  voice  in  the  court  ?  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Levite  being  beaten 
and  his  garments  burned,  because  he  slept  in  his  watch." 

11.  In  the  morning,  shortly  before  daybreak,*  the  prefect  of  the 
Sanctuary  came  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  Moked,  where  the 
priests  were,  and  they  opened  to  him.  He  took  the  key  and  opened  the 
little  gate  which  was  between  the  house  Moked  and  the  court,  and  entered 
from  the  house  Moked  to  the  court,  and  the  priests  entered  behind  him. 
There  were  two  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  they  divided  into  two 
companies,  one  going  towards  the  east,  and  one  towards  the  west,  and 
they  searched,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  the  court,  until  the  two  com- 
panies reached  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  pancake-maker.  Having 
reached  it,  both  companies  said  ^*  Is  it  peace  1"  and  they  placed  the  maker 
of  the  pancakes  to  make  the  pancakes. 

12.  According  to  this  order  they  did  every  night,  except  the  night  of 
the  Sabbath,  when  they  had  no  light  in  their  hands,  but  searched  by  the 
light  o/the  lanterns  which  were  lighted  here,  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.* 

«  \h  11DD  Vltrn  nioy  T^T^  Dlip,  befo»e  the  pillar  of  the  morning  ro0e  omL 
near  to  it.  Cf,  Genens  xxxii,  26,  which  in  the  JeroBolem  Targom  has  K'tnC^ 
*11Dy  pvD  D1")((  for  the  column  of  the  mondng  arises  (Boxtorf.). 

'  For  the  contents  of  tliis  diapter,  oontult  Tamid  i  and  Middoth  i. 
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YOMA,  OR  THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 
With  thb  Commsntart  of  Rabbi  Obadiah  of  Barttknora. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Seven  days  before  the  day  of  atonement,  they  separated  the  high 
priest*  from  his  house,  to  the  chamber  Palhedrin.*  And  they  appointed 
another  priest  in  his  stead,*  in  case  any  defilement  should  happen  to 
him.  Rabbi  Judah  said  ^  also  they  appointed  for  him  another  wife,  in 
case  his  wife  should  die,"^  as  is  said  (Xievit.  zvi.  17),  'and  have  made  an 
atonement  for  himself  and  for  his  household:'  his  household,  that  is,  his 
wife."    They  said  to  him,  "  if  so,  there  tpould  be  no  end  to  the  matter." 

2.  All  the  seven  days,  he  sprinkled  the  blood,*  and  burned  the  incense, 
and  dressed  the  lamps,*  and  offered  the  head  and  the  leg.    And  on  all 

'  Because  all  the  sem'oet  of  the  day  of  atonement  were  not  lawful  unless 
performed  by  him,  as  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  day  of  atonement  (Levit.  xri, 
82),  "  and  the  priest,  whom  ye  shall  anoint  shall  make  an  atonement."  And  this 
sepairation  we  infer  from  what  is  written  (Levit.  viii,  83),  "  the  seven  days  of 
their  consecration,*'  and  "  ye  shall  not  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  t'ji  seven  days,'*  and  what  is  written  afterwards  (v,  84)  **  as  he  hath 
done  this  day,  «o  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  do,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
you."  And  our  rabbis  have  expounded  '*  to  do  "  as  referring  to  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  red  heifer  (Numbers  xix)  :  and  ''  to  make  an  atonement  for 
you,"  as  referring  to  the  day  of  atonement,  because  the  priest  who  burnt  the 
red  heifer,  and  the  priest  who  officiated  on  the  day  of  atonement,  were  both  of 
them  obliged  to  be  separated  from  their  houses  seven  days,  as  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  obliged  during  the  seven  days  of  their  consecration. 

*  The  king's  officers  were  called  palhedrin^  and  because  the  high  priests  of  the 
second  Temple,  after  Simeon  the  Just,  gave  money  to  serre  in  the  high  priesthood, 
and  because  they  were  wicked  men,  they  did  not  complete  their  years,  but  were 
changed  every  twelve  months,  like  the  officers  of  the  king,  whom  the  king 
changes  every  year,  therefore  thoy  called  this  chamber,  the  chamber  palhedrin, 

'  They  prepared  another  priest  to  be  high  priest  in  his  stead  if  Hp,  or  other 
uncleanness,  happened  to  him. 

^  If  thou  takest  the  question  of  death  into  consideration,  there  is  no  end  of 
the  matter ;  because  this  one  also  might  die.  But'  an  uncleanness,  which  is  of 
common  occurence,  we  take  into  consideration,  and  therefore  they  appointed  for 
him  another  priest :  death,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence  (as  death  happen- 
ing suddenly  and  instantaneously)  we  do  not  take  into  consideration,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  appoint  for  him  another  wife.  The  decision  was  according  to 
the  wise  men  [not  according  to  Babbi  Judah]. 

*  Of  the  continual  sacrifices,  in  order  that  he  might  be  accustomed  to  the 
service. 

*  He  cleansed  them  from  the  ashes  of  the  wicks  which  were  extinguished. 
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other  days/  if  he  desired  to  make  the  offering,  for  the  high  priest  had 
the  preference  with  respect  to  the  part  he  might  wish  to  offer,*  and  the 
preference  in  taking  a  portion*  ofthj&  $acrifices  for  himself, 

3.  They  set  apart  for  him  elders  of  the  elders  of  the  house  of  judg- 
ment, who  read  before  him"  from  the  order  of  the  day,"  and  they  said  to 
him,  "my  lord,"  high  priest,  read  thou  for  thyself,  lest  thou  mays't  have 
forgotten,  or  least  thou  hast  not  learned"*'  On  the  day  preceding  the  day 
of  atonement,  at  daybreak,  they  caused  him  to  stand  at  the  eastern  gate, 
and  caused  to  pass  before  him  bulls,  goats,  and  sheep,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  acquainted  with  and  accustomed"  to  his  service. 

4.  All  the  seven  days  they  did  not  restrain  him  from  eating  and 
drinking,  hut  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  atonement  at  dusk,  they  did  not 
let  him  eat  much,"  because  eating  induces  sleep. 

5.  The  elders  of  the  beth-din,^*  delivered  him  to  the  elders  of  the 
priesthood,"  and  they  took  him  up  to  the  upper  chamber  Beth  Abtinas," 
and  imposed  an  oath  upon  him,"  and  departed  and  went  their  way.     And 

7  If  he  desired  to  make  the  offering,  he  offered  every  offering  that  he  pleased ; 
nor  had  the  men  of  the  watch  power  to  stay  his  hand. 

^  He  had  the  right  to  offer  any  part  that  he  chose. 

'  In  the  division  of  the  holy  things,  he  took  the  portion  which  he  selected  as 
the  best.  These  words  refer  to  the  holj  things  of  the  altar  (Sanctuary),  but  the 
holy  things  of  the  coimtrj,  both  the  high  priest  and  the  ordinary  priest 
divided  equally. 

'°  All  the  seven  days. 

"  In  the  section  achare  moth  (Levit.  ivi). 

i«  >BWK=^ini^,  my  lord. 

^  In  the  second  Temple  this  was  necessary,  because  at  the  command  of  Uie 
kings  they  appointed  high  priests  who  were  not  fitted  for  the  office ;  but  those  of 
the  first  Temple  did  not  appoint  as  high  priest  any  one  who  was  not  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  priests  for  wbdom,  for  beauty,  for  strength,  and  for 
riches ;  and  if  he  was  not  rich,  his  brethren  the  priests  made  him  so  from  their 
own  means,  as  is  said  (Levit.  xxi,  10)  **  the  high  priest  among  his  brethren : " 
they  made  him  great,  from  what  belonged  to  his  brethren. 

^*  They  caused  him  to  observe  the  beasts  which  passed  before  him  in  order  to 
impress  upon  him  the  rules  of  the  service  of  the  day. 

^^  Even  of  such  kinds  of  food  as  do  not  produce  heat ;  and  they  restrained  him 
altogether  from  all  food  which  might  produce  heat  or  defilement,  ^"Ip,  such  as 
milk,  eggs,  meat,  oil,  old  wine,  and  the  like. 

i<  Who  had  read  before  him  from  the  order  of  the  day. 

^  To  teach  him  how  to  fill  his  hands  with  the  incense,  as  is  said  (Levit.  xvi,  12) 
**  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense,"  which  was  a  difficult  part  of  the  service. 

^^  It  was  they  who  made  the  incense,  and  pounded  it  and  mixed  the  gums. 

^'  That  he  should  not  be  a  Sadducee  to  put  the  incense  on  the  censer  outside 
of  the  Temple  and  then  to  enter.  For  they  [the  Sadduoees]  explain  **  I  will 
appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy  seat "  {ib,  2) ,  that  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  of  the 
incense  he  should  come,  and  then  appear  upon  the  mercy  seat.  But  the  thing 
is  not  so,  for  the  Scripture  says  {ih,  13)  "  and  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the 
fire  before  the  Lord." 
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they  said  to  him,  "  my  lord  high  priest,  we  are  the  delegates  of  the  heth-din^ 
and  thou  art  our  delegate,  and  the  delegate  of  the  beth-diri,  we  adjure  thee,  by 
Him  whose  mime  d welleth  in  this  house,  that  thou  change  nothing  of  all  that 
we  have  told  thee."    He  retired  and  wept,**  and  they  retired  and  wept" 

6.  If  he  were  a  wise  man,  he  expounded,**  and  if  not,  the  disciples  of 
the  wise  men  expounded  before  him.  If  he  were  accustomed  to  read,  he 
read ;  and  if  not,  they  read  before  him.  And  in  what  did  they  i*ead 
before  him  ?  In  Job,  or  Ezra,"  or  Chronicles,  Zachariah  ben  Elabutal 
said,  "  many  times  I  read  before  him  in  Daniel." 

7.  If  he  were  inclined  to  fall  asleep,  the  youths  of  the  priesthood** 
struck  before  him  with  the  forefinger,**  and  said  to  him,  "  my  lord  high 
priest,  stand  up,**  and  cool  thyself  a  little  upon  the  pavement,"  and  they 
kept  him  occupied  until  the  time  for  slajring  the  morning  sacrifice  arrived. 

8.  Every  day  they  cleansed  the  altar*'  at  cock-crow,  or  near  it,*»  either 
before  or  after.  And  on  the  day  of  atonement  after  midnight,**  and  at  the 
feasts  after  the  first  watch.*'  And  cock-crow  did  not  happen  until  the 
court  was  filled  with  people  \lit.y  Israel]." 

^  Because  they  had  suspeoted  him  of  being  a  Sadducee. 

^  Because  they  had  suspected  him,  for  Mar  said,  whoever  suspects  the 
righteous  is  to  be  beaten  in  his  body. 

^  In  things  pertaining  to  the  decisions  of  the  law  (ns^il)  ;  all  the  night  of 
the  day  of  atonement,  so  that  he  shall  not  sleep  and  defilement  happen  to  him, 
and  if  he  vere  a  disciple,  and  not  a  wise  man,  and  knew  to  hear  and  under- 
stand the  law,  but  not  to  expound,  they  expounded  before  him. 

^  Because  these  attract  the  attention  so  that  sleep  did  not  overcome  him. 

**  n^iriD  ^rr^  young  men,  the  hair  of  whose  beards  was  beginning  to  grow, 
were  called  ^mC,  pirchy  ■■  young  shoots,  buds. 

^  TXTXi  yawa,  the  finger  nearest  the  thumb.  The  meaning  of  tniV  is 
mi  nmy,  *'  near  to  it "  [Yoma  19  6],  that  is  to  say,  near  to  the  thumb  which 
adjoins  it.  They  joined  the  thumb  and  the  finger  next  to  it,  and  struck  the 
pidm  of  nis  hand  and  produced  a  sound,  in  order  that  he  should  not  sleep. 

^  Upon  thy  feet  and  cool  thyself  a  Uttle  upon  the  pavement  of  marble  to  take 
away  the  heat,  for  cooling  the  feet  takes  away  sleep,  and  JDH  has  the  signification 
of  taking  away,  as  (Oyt3  pJ^fiD,  " lessen  or  change  its  taste "  (Pesachim  41  a). 

^  He  took  some  of  the  ashes  (flDnn,  cleansing^  is  the  same  as  taking  away), 
either  more  or  less,  in  the  censer,  and  put  them  on  the  east  of  the  ascent  to  the 
altar,  and  they  were  swallowed  up  there  in  their  place  [D3  "pll,  miraculously]. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  morning  service. 

*  Near  cock-crow,  either  before  or  after. 

^  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  high  priest.  Because  upon  him  alone 
was  imposed  the  whole  serrice  of  the  day,  it  was  necessary  to  rise  very  early. 

^  The  multitude  of  Israel,  and  the  multitudes  of  offerings,  and  the  great 
amount  of  ashes  in  the  place  of  the  pile  and  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
ashes  from  the  pile  to  the  place  in  the  middle  of  the  altar  which  was  called 
iapuach  [an  apple] ,  in  which  place  a  great  heap  of  ashes  was  collected  and 
arranged  like  an  apple,  made  it  necessary  to  rise  very  early ;  and  they  rose  after 
the  first  watch,  which  was  the  third  part  of  the  night. 

'^  At  the  feasts,  cock-crow  did  not  eome  until  the  court  was  full  of  Israel 
bringing  their  offerings,  to  offer  them  immediately  after  the  morning  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

1.  At  first  every  priest  who  wished  to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  altar,* 
did  so  ;  and  when  there  were  many,*  they  ran  and  ascended  the  incline,' 
and  he  who  got  before*  his  fellows,  to  within  four  cubits  of  ike  top^  obtained 
the  right  to  perform  the  service.  If  two  were  equal,*  the  warden  said  to 
them,  "  extend  the  fingers."  And  how  ?  They  extended  one,  or  two.« 
And  in  the  Sanctuary  they  did  not  extend  the  thumb.' 

2.  It  once  happened,  that  two  of  them  being  equal,  ran  and  ascended 
the  incline,  and  one  of  them  pushed  the  other,  so  that  he  fell,  and  his  leg 
was  broken.  And  the  heth-din  saw  that  they  came  into  danger  through 
this  practice,  they  ordained  that  they  should  not  remove  the  ashes  from 

'  Svery  priest  who  was  of  that  house  of  the  fathers  and  who  wished  to 
remove  the  ashes  in  the  morning  did  so,  and  there  was  no  lot  cast  in  the 
matter. 

'  Of  those  who  came  to  take  away  the  ashes,  this  one  said  **  I  wish  to  take 
away  the  ashes/'  and  the  other  said  *'  I  wish  to  take  away  the  ashes."  This  was 
their  custom.  They  ran  and  ascended  the  sloping  ascent  of  the  altar,  which  was 
thirty-two  cubits  long. 

'  He  who  was  the  first  to  get  within  the  four  upper  cubits  of  the  ascent, 
which  were  near  the  top  of  the  altar,  obtained  the  right  to  remove  the  ashes. 
This  was  their  lot. 

*  In  getting  within  [these  four  cubits]  neither  of  them  obtained  the  rigbtt 
but  now  they  all  came  and  cast  lots.  And  how  was  the  lot  oast  ?  The  prefect 
said  to  them  all,  '*  hold  up  your  fingers"  [micaie  digitxM]^  that  is  to  say,  "put 
forth  your  fingers,"  and  every  one  showed  his  finger.  Because  it  iras  unlawful 
to  count  the  men  of  Israel,  therefore  it  vras  necessary  for  them  to  put  forth  the 
Angers,  in  order  that  the  fingers,  and  not  the  men,  might  be  counted.  And  how 
did  they  do  it  ?  They  stood  round  in  a  circle,  and  the  prefect  came  and  took 
the  cap  from  the  head  of  one  of  them,  and  from  this  one  the  lot  began  to  count. 
Each  (me  extended  his  finger,  and  the  prefect  mentioned  a  number — a  hundred, 
or  siity,  some  number  much  higher  than  the  number  of  the  priests  present — and 
said,  "  he  at  whom  this  number  finishes  shall  have  the  ri^t  [to  perform  this 
service]."  And  he  now  began  to  count  from  him^  ht>m  whose  head  he  bad 
removed  the  cap,  going  round  again  and  again,  and  counting  the  fingers  until  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  number,  and  he  at  whom  the  number  terminated 
obtained  the  office.    And  this  was  the  manner  of  all  the  lots  in  the  Sanctuary. 

*  One  finger  if  he  were  a  healthy  man,  and  two  if  he  were  sickly.  Because  a 
sick  person  is  not  able  to  restrain  his  fingers,  and  when  he  extends  one,  that  next 
to  it  comes  out  with  it.    But  only  one  of  the  two  was  counted. 

^  Because  of  deceivers.  For  when  the  number  came  near  finishing,  and  they 
could  tell  at  whom  it  would  finish,  he  who  stood  before  him  might  put  out  two 
fingers  in  order  that  he  might  be  counted  as  two  persons,  and  thus  the  number 
might  prematurely  be  completed  at  him.  And  the  prefect  might  not  perceive 
this,  because  a  man  can  stretch  the  thumb  to  a  great  distance  from  the  finger,  so 
that  they  might  appear  like  the  fingers  of  two  men,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
do  with  the  other  fingers. 
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the  altar  except  bj  lot^    Four  lots  were  there,*  and  this  was  the  first 
lot 

3.  The  second  lot  was,  who  should  kill  the  iacrifice,*  who  should  sprinkle 
the  blood,  who  should  take  the  ashes  from  the  inner  altar,  who  should 
take  the  ashes  from  the  candlestick,  who  should  take  up  the  pieces  of  the 
sacr^ice  to  the  incline,  the  head  and  the  leg,**  and  the  two  fore-legs,  the  end 
of  the  spine  and  the  leg,  the  breajst  and  the  throat,  and  the  two  sides,  and 
the  inwards,  and  the  fine  flour,  and  the  pancakes  and  the  wine.  Thirteen 
priests  obtained  it.  The  son  of  'Azai  said  before  Rabbi  Akibah,  in  the 
name  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  "  as  the  animal  walked,"  so  it  was  offered.'' 

?  That  pot]  which  we  have  explained. 

B  Four  times  a  day  thej  were  assembled  to  cast  the  lot.  They  did  not  cast 
the  lots  for  all  at  one  assembly,  in  order  to  make  it  heard  four  times  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  court.  And  this  was  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  as  is 
said  (Psalm  It.  14),  "  we  walked  into  the  house  of  God,  ^yo,  in  tumult "  [the 
tumult  of  a  large  assembly]. 

*  Who  should  slay  the  daily  saorifioe,  who  should  sprinkle  the  blood,  &o. 
All  these  offices  were  decided  by  one  lot.  He  at  whom  the  number  terminated 
(as  we  haye  explained)  obtained  the  right,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the 
altar  after  he  had  received  it  in  the  vessel  for  the  purpose,  for  he  who  sprinkled 
the  blood  received  the  blood.  The  next  priest  to  him  killed  the  sacrifice,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  that  the  slaying  preceded  the  receiving  of  the  blood, 
because  the  office  of  sprinkling  was  higher  than  that  of  slaying,  for  tlie  slaying 
was  lawful  if  done  by  a  stranger,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  sprinkling. 
For  firom  the  receiving  of  the  blood  and  afterwards  it  is  commanded  that  all  the 
service  be  performed  by  priests.  And  hence  he  to  whom  the  first  lot  fell 
obtained  the  office  of  sprinkling,  and  the  next  to  him  that  of  slaying,  and  the 
next  to  him  who  slew  the  lamb  cleansed  the  altar  from  the  ashes,  and  the  next  to 
him  who  cleansed  the  altar  from  the  ashes,  removed  the  ashes  from  the  candle- 
stick, and  so  with  all. 

*•  The  head  and  right  [hind]  leg  by  the  first  priest ;  the  two  fore-legs  by 
the  second ;  the  end  of  the  spine  (which  is  the  tail)  and  the  left  [hind]  leg  by 
the  third ;  the  breast  (that  is  the  fat  of  the  breast,  the  part  looking  towards  the 
ground,  which  they  divided  on  either  side  without  the  ends  of  the  ribs)  and  the 
throat  (the  place  where  animals  chew  the  cud,  that  Ib  the  neck,  and  joined  to  it 
the  windpipe,  with  the  liver  and  the  heart) ,  the  breast  and  the  throat  by  the 
fourth  priest  j  and  the  two  sides  by  the  fifth  priest ;  and  the  inwards  by  the 
sixth ;  and  the  fine  flour,  a  tenth  deal  for  the  meat  and  drink-offering  of  the 
continual  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  40)  by  the  seventh ;  and  the  pancakes,  a  half  tenth 
deal  for  the  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest,  which  he  offered  every  dny  with  the 
daily  sacrifioi^s,  as  is  said  (Levit.  vi,  20),  *'  half  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  half  thereof 
at  night,"  by  the  eightli ;  and  the  wine,  tliree  logs  for  the  drink-offering  of  the 
daily  sacrifice,  by  the  ninth.  Thirteen  priests  obtained  by  this  lot  thirteen  priestly 
functions,  numbered  to  them  according  to  the  order  stated  in  the  Mishna. 

"  As  it  walked  during  its  life  the  continual  sacrifice  was  offered.  The  first 
doctor  thought  the  good  and  comely  parts  were  offered  first,  and  Ben  'Azai 
thought  it  was  offered  as  it  walked  ;  the  head  and  the  hind-leg,  the  breast  and 
the  throat,  and  the  two  fore-legs,  and  the  two  sides,  the  end  of  the  spine  and  the 
(other)  hind-leg.    The  decision  was  not  according  to  Ben  'Azai. 
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4.  The  third  lot  too*  '*  those  who  have  never  offered  the  incense,  come 
and  cast  lots.''"  And  the  fourth  was  for  those  who  had,  and  those  who 
had  not  before  performed  the  fmiction"  to  decide  who  should  take  up  the 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice  from  the  incline  to  the  altar." 

5.  The  continual  sacrifice  was  offered'*  by  nine  priests,  by  ten,  by  eleven, 
by  twelve,  no  less  and  no  more.  How  ?  The  lamb  itself  by  nine.**  At  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  the  vessel  of  water  was  brought  by  the  hand  of  one, 
making  ten.  In  the  evening**  by  eleven  ;  the  lamb  itself  by  nine,  and  two 
with  two  pieces  of  wood  in  their  hands.  On  a  Sabbath  by  eleven  ;  the  lamb 
itself  by  nine  ;  and  two  with  two  vessels  of  frankincense  for  the  shew- 
bread  in  their  hands.  And  on  a  Sabbath  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a  vessel  of  water,  by  the  hand  of  one. 

6.  A  ram  was  offered  by  eleven  priests  ;  the  flesh  by  five,**  the  inwards, 
and  the  flour*  and  the  wine  by  two  and  two. 

7.  A  yoimg  bullock  was  offered  by  twenty-four  priests.  The  head  and 
the  leg  :  the  head  by  one,  and  the  leg  by  two.  The  end  of  the  spine  and 
the  leg  :  the  end  of  the  spine  by  two,  and  the  leg  by  two.  The  breast  and 
the  throat :  the  breast  by  one,  and  the  throat  by  three.  The  two  fore-legs 
by  two.    The  two  sides  by  two.    The  inwards,  the  fine  flour,  and  the 

'^  Thus  they  cried  out  in  the  court.  That  is  to  say,  he  who  has  nerer  jet 
obtained  the  office  of  offering  the  incense  come  and  cast  lots.  And  they  did  not 
allow  one  who  had  once  obtained  that  office  to  repeat  it,  because  it  made  rich, 
for  it  is  written  (Deut.  xxxiii,  10,  11),  "they  shall  put  incense  before  thee** 
.  .  .  .  "  b1e88,  Lord,  his  substance,"  and  because  every  priest  who  offisred 
incense  became  rich  and  was  blessed  thereby,  therefore  they  did  not  allow  any 
one  to  do  it  a  second  time,  in  order  that  all  might  become  rich  and  be  blessed 
by  it. 

^*  **  New  and  old.*'  He  who  had  obtained  this  lot  on  other  occasions,  and  he 
who  had  never  obtained  it,  come  and  cast  lots. 

^^  When  they  took  the  pieces  from  the  slaying  place  they  did  not  take  them 
to  the  altar,  but  put  them  on  the  middle  of  the  incline  below  on  the  east,  and 
east  another  lot  who  should  take  them  up  from  the  place  where  they  had  been 
placed  on  the  incline  to  the  altar ;  and  they  did  so  because  **  in  the  multitude  of 
people  is  the  king's  honour  "  [Prov.  xir,  28]. 

*'  He  reckons  from  the  time  of  taking  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  and  onward. 

^^  Six  for  the  pieces  and  the  inwards,  as  we  have  said  above,  and  one  for  the 
flour,  one  for  the  pancakes,  and  one  for  tbe  wine. 

'7  Because  two  drink -ofierings  were  required,  one  of  wine  and  one  of  water. 
The  vessel  of  water  was  brought  by  the  hand  of  a  priest. 

1^  The  daily  evening  sacrifice.  Two  carried  in  their  hands  two  pieces  of  wood 
to  add  to  the  wood  of  the  pile,  for  it  is  written  (Levit.  i,  7),  *'  and  they  shall  lay 
the  wood  in  order  upon  the  fire."  This  does  not  refer  to  the  morning  sacrifice, 
for  it  is  written  in  Levit.  vi,  12,  "  and  the  priests  shall  bum  wood  on  it  every 
morning,"  which  teaches  that  it  refers  to  the  evening  sacrifice  when  two  pieces 
of  wood  were  added. 

**  As  the  pieces  of  a  lamb,  so  the  pieces  of  a  ram. 

^  Two  tenth  deals  were  offered  by  two  priests. 
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wine,  by  three  and  three.  To  what  do  these  words  apply  ?"  To  offerings 
of  the  congregation.  But  an  offering  of  an  individual  if  he  wished  to 
offer  it*»  himselfy  he  might  offer  it.  The  skinning  and  eating  up**  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  alike. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

1.  The  prefect'  said  to  them  "go  out  and  see*  whether  the  time  for 
slaying*  the  sacrifice  has  arrived."  K  it  had  arrived,  the  priest  who  went  out 
to  see,  said  "  it  lightens."*  Matathiah  ben  Samuel  said  "  it  is  becoming 
light  along  the  whole  east."*    "  As  far  as  Hebron  ?  *^  and  he  said  **  yes." 

2.  And  why  did  they  find  this  necessary  ?  Because  it  once  happened 
that  the  light  of  the  moon  ascended,  and  they  thought  it  was  daybreak,' 
and  slew  the  sacrifice  and  took  it  out  to  the  place  of  burning.  They 
conducted  the  high  priest  down  to  the  bathing  room.*  This  was  a  general 
rule  in  the  Sanctuary  :  whoever  "  covered  his  feet  "•  was  required  to  bathe 
his  whole  body  afterwards^  and  whoever  made  water,  was  required  to 
wash  \liJt,  sanctify]  his  hands  and  his  feet 

3.  No  man  might  enter  the  court  for  the  service^^  even  though  clean, 

^  In  reference  to  all  these  priests  for  one  beast,  and  in  reference  to  the  lot. 

^  One  priest  might  offer  the  whole  and  without  casting  a  lot. 

^  The  skinning  and  catting  up  of  the  bullock  offered  by  an  indiridnal,  and 
that  offered  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  were  alike  [pi^,  equal]  in  that  both 
were  lawful  by  a  stranger,  and  did  not  require  a  priest. 

^  He  was  the  sagan  (or  vicar  of  the  high  priest). 

^  To  a  high  place  which  they  had  in  the  Sanctuary. 

^  Because  it  was  unlawful  to  slay  the  sacrifice  by  night,  as  it  is  said  (Levit. 
lix,  6),  **  on  the  day  ye  offer  it." 

<  It  is  becoming  light  and  the  morning  breaks. 

'  This  was  after  the  lightening  spoke  of  by  the  first  doctor.  The  halachdh 
was  according  to  Matathiah  ben  Samuel. 

*  Those  standing  below  asked  him  whether  the  light  reached  to  Hebron,  and 
lie  replied  yes.  They  mentioned  Hebron  in  order  to  call  to  mind  the  merits  of 
the  fathers. 

7  This  is  not  said  to  have  been  on  the  day  of  atonement,  for  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  light  of  the  moon  to  ascend  near  the  morning  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
because  that  is  at  the  third  part  of  the  month,  but  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
months,  when  the  moon  rose  near  the  rising  of  the  momiDg,  this  mistake 
occurred ;  and  they  were  anxious  lest  on  the  day  of  atonement  another  mistake 
of  the  like  kind  might  happen,  and  therefore  considered  all  this  neoeAsary. 

^  This  [that  is  said  about  the  moon]  is  parenthetical,  and  now  [the  Mishna] 
returns  to  what  we  are  taught  above,  "  as  far  as  Hebron  ?  "  and  he  said  "  Yes." 
And  after  that  the  priest  who  went  out  to  look  said  "  yes,"  they  conducted  the 
high  priest  down  to  the  bathing-room,  because  he  was  required  to  bathe  before 
he  slew  the  continual  sacrifice. 

*  An  euphemism  for  the  excrementa  majora  seu  crassa, 
*"  Or  for  any  other  purpose. 
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until  he  had  bathed."  On  this  day  the  high  priest  underwent  in  it  ^ye 
immersions  and  ten  washings  [lit,  sanctifying],  and  was  sanctified,  and  ail 
of  them  tpere  in  the  holy  part  of  the  Temple  upon  the  house  Parvah,>' 
except  this  one  only." 

4.  They  spread  a  linen  cloth*^  between  him  and  the  people.  He 
stripped,  descended  and  immersed  himself ;  came  up  and  wiped  himself.'* 
They  brought  to  him  golden  garments.  He  dressed  and  sanctified  his 
hands  and  his  feet."  They  brought  to  him  the  lamb  for  the  sacrifice, 
which  he  partly  slaughtered,"  and  another"  pni^  completed  the  slaughter- 
ing for  him."  He  received  the  blood  and  sprinkled  it.  He  went  in  to 
offer  the  morning  incense,  and  to  drees  the  lamps,  and  to  offer  the  head 
and  the  pieces,  and  the  pancakes,  and  the  wine. 

5.  The  incense  of  the  morning  was  offered  between  the  ipnnJdmg  of 
the  blood,  and  the  offering  of  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  ;*•  that  of  the  evening 
between  the  offering  o/the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  pouring  out  o/the 

"  The  matter  is  ^fortiori ;  for  as  the  high  prieet  changing  from  holy  to  holy, 
from  service  without  [the  Temple  itself]  to  serrice  within,  and  from  serrioe  within 
to  service  without,  was  obliged  to  bathe  between  one  serrice  and  another,  much 
more  as  he  now  came  from  his  house,  which  was  pro&ne,  to  the  holy  place,  he 
was  obliged  to  bathe. 

"  Upon  the  chamber  of  the  house  Panrah. 

'^  The  first,  which  was  in  the  profane  part  of  the  temple,  over  the  water  gate 
beside  his  chamber. 

^*  To  keep  in  mind  that  the  service  of  tlM  day  was  performed  in  linm 
garments,  beoftuse  the  high  priest  was  accustomed  to  serve  all  the  year  in  golden 
garments. 

"  Wiped  clean. 

*^  At  the  laver,  because  at  every  change  of  the  garments  of  the  day  it  was 
necessary  to  sanctify  at  taking  them  off,  and  again  at  putting  them  on,  and  this 
first  bathing,  which  was  on  taking  off  the  profisuie  garments,  did  not  require 
sanctifying  of  the  hands  and  feet  at  the  taking  off. 

^7  He  cut  the  greater  part  of  the  two  *^  signs  "  [the  gullet  and  windpipe],  which 
alone  makes  the  slaughtering  lawful. 

"  Another  priest  completed  the  slaughtering,  because  the  receiving  of  the  blood 
was  not  lawful  except  by  the  high  priest,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  to  receive 
it. 

^'  n^  h}ff  **  ^^  ^  account,"  or,  perhaps,  by  the  hand  of  another  near  to 
him,  as  in  Nehemiah  iii,  8,  p^tnSl  11^  hv>  "  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  repaired,"  Ax». 

^  Not  exactly  so.  For  we  are  taught  above  [i,  2]  *'  he  received  the  blood  and 
sprinkled  it,  amd  entered  to  offer  the  inoense,  and  to  drees  the  lamps,  and  to  offer 
the  head  and  the  pieces,*'  so  that  the  incense  was  offered  between  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  and  the  dressing  of  the  lamps,  and  not  between  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  and  the  offering  of  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice.  But  the  doctor  is  not  now 
speaking  of  the  order  of  the  offerings,  that  this  one  was  after  that,  and  so  on,  but 
he  only  desires  to  say  that  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  offering  of  the 
pieces  did  not  immediately  follow  the  one  after  the  other,  for  the  incense  came 
between  them,  and  alto  the  dressing  of  the  lamps  was  between  them,  after  the 
incense,  and  before  the  offering  of  the  pieces. 
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drink-offerings.  If  the  high  priest  was  old  or  weak,**  they  prepared  for 
him  hot  water,"  and  put  it*  into  the  cold  water^  in  oixler  to  take  away**  its 
coldnesF. 

6.  They  led  him  to  the  house  of  Parvah,**  which  was  in  the  holy  part 
of  the  Temple,^  and  spread  a  linen  cloth  between  him  and  the  people.  He 
sanctified  [washed]  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  stripped.  Babbi  Meyer 
said  \i%  first  stripped,  and  then  sanctified  his  hands  and  his  feet*^  He  went 
down  into  the  bath  and  immersed  himself,  came  up,  and  wiped.  They 
brought  to  him  white  garments,"  he  dressed  and  sanctified  his  hands  and 
his  feet. 

7.  In  the  morning  he  put  on  garments  of  Pelusium"  manufacture,  of 
the  value  of  twelve  manim,  and  in  the  evening  Indian"®  garments,  of  the 
value  of  eight  hundred  zmim.  The  words  of  Rabbi  Meyer.  And  the 
wise  men  said  "  in  the  morning  he  put  on  garments  worth  eighteen  manim, 
and  in  the  evening"  worth  twelve  manim  ;  "  the  whole  of  these  thirty  manim 
were  the  property  of  the  community,  and  if  he  wished  to  add  to  them,  he 
added  from  those  belonging  to  himself." 

8.  He  came  now  to  his  bullock  ;  and  his  bullock  stood  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,**  its  head  to  the  south  and  its  face  to  the 

^  So  that  his  body  was  cold  and  frigid. 

^  On  the  eye  of  the  day  of  atonement. 

^  On  the  day  of  atonement  they  put  it  into  the  pit  built  in  his  bathing-room. 

**  To  take  away  its  coldness  somewhat.  ^^DHK^  is  like  JDWD  P^^DD,  "  they 
change  or  lose  their  taste  "  [Pesachim  41  a]. 

^  A  certain  magician,  whose  name  was  Parrah,  built  it,  and  it  was  called  after 
his  name. 

'^  Because  this  second  immersion,  with  all  the  other  immersionB,  except  the  first , 
must  be  in  a  holy  place,  as  it  is  written  (Leyit.  xri,  24),  "  and  he  shaU  wash  bis 
flesh  with  water  in  the  holy  place." 

^  R.  Meyer  said,  he  stripped  first  and  afterwards  sanctified.  The  decision  was 
not  according  to  Rabbi  Meyer. 

^  The  shirt,  the  breeches,  the  girdle,  and  the  turban,  which  are  mentioned  in 
Leviticus  xvi,  4,  for  all  the  services  which  were  within  were  performed  in  them, 
but  the  senrices  which  were  without  (as  the  continual  sacrifices  and  the  additional 
sacrifices)  were  in  golden  garments,  in  which  he  ministered  the  whole  rear.  And 
between  each  change  of  garments  immersion  and  two  sanctify  ings  of  the  hands 
and  feet  at  the  laver  were  required. 

^  Fine  and  beautiful  linen  brought  from  the  land  of  Ramsef.  In  the  Targum 
Yerushalmy  Ramses  is  Pelusa  [Pelusium]. 

^  From  the  land  Hodo  [India]. 

31  Those  which  he  put  on  to  bring  out  the  kaf  and  the  censer. 

^  He  here  repeats  the  aggregate  value,  and  teaches  us  to  understand  that 
thirty  manim  were  the  sum  of  the  whole ;  to  toll  thee  that  it  was  of  no  oonsc  - 
quence  if  he  diminished  firom  those  of  the  morning,  and  added  to  those  of  the 
evening  [provided  the  whole  was  thirty  manim']. 

^  Only  he  must  give  those  added  as  a  gift  to  the  Sanctuary. 

^  By  law  all  the  northern  part  of  the  court  was  fit  for  the  bullock  to  stand  in, 
tor  it  was  all  '*  before  the  Lord."    And  they  did  not  place  the  bullock  between 
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w^est**  And  the  priest  stood  on  the  east,  with  his  face  to  the  west,**  and 
laid  his  two  hands  upon  it  and  confessed.  And  thus  he  said  :  O  Ood  ! 
I  have  done  wrong,  I  have  transgressed,  T  have  sinned  before  Thee,  I 
and  my  house.  Forgive  now,  O  God,  the  wrong  and  the  transgression 
and  the  sins  which  I  have  done,  and  transgressed  and  sinned  before  Thee, 
I  and  my  house,  according  as  it  is  written  in  the  Uw  of  Moses,  thy  servant 
(Levit  xvi,  30),  "for  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  made  an  atonement  for 
you,"  &c.,  and  they  repeated  after  him,  "  blessed  be  the  glorious  Name  of 
His  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever." 

9.  He  now  came  to  the  east  of  the  court,"  to  the  north  of  the  altar, 
the  sagan  being  on  his  right  hand  and  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
fathers  on  his  left  And  two  goats  were  there,  also  a  box,**  in  which  were 
two  lots  of  boxwood  ;*  Ben  (Jamla**  made  them  of  gold,  and  they  were 
accustomed  to  commemorate  him  with  praise. 

10.  Ben  Katin**  made  twelve  cocks**  to  the  laver,  there  having  before 
been  only  two,  and  also  he  made  a  machine^  for  the  laver,  that  its  water 
might  not  become  defiled  by  remaining  all  night.  Monbaz,  the  king, 
made  all  the  handles  of  the  vessels  of  the  day  of  atonement  of  gold. 
Helena,  his  mother,  made  a  golden  lantern**  for  the  door  of  the  Temple,  also 
she  made  a  golden  tablet  upon  which  was  written  the  section  of  the  law 

t^e  porch  and  the  altar  near  to  the  Temple,  but  on  account  of  the  weaknesa  of  the 
high  priest,  that  he  should  not  be  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  carrying  the  vessel 
for  sprinkling  the  blood  to  a  distance. 

*  It  was  ordained  hy  the  law  that  its  head  should  be  towards  the  temple, 
which  was  on  the  west,  and  its  hinder  part  towards  the  altar ;  but  lest  it  should 
drop  its  dung,  and  because  it  was  a  shame  that  its  hinder  part,  ^P^H  n^3,  should 
look  to  the  side  of  the  altar,  its  head  was  put  towards  the  south  and  its  tail 
towards  the  north,  which  was  very  suitable,  and  the  middle  of  its  boriy  between 

he  porch  and  the  altar,  and  its  head  was  turned  until  its  face  was  towards  the 
west. 

^  And  his  back  to  the  east. 

^  Because  thej  did  not  take  the  goat«  in  to  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
when  it  was  wished  to  put  the  lots  upon  them,  but  they  remained  in  the  court 
till  the  time  of  slaying. 

*  A  j>erforated  vessel  of  wood. 

"  Buso  [buxus]  in  Latin,  a  kind  of  wood.    This  is  only  a  supposition. 

^  Joshua  ben  Qamla,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  high  priest,  made  them  of 
gold. 

*^  He  was  a  high  priest. 

*^  In  order  that  the  twelre  priests  to  whom  the  lots  had  fallen  to  perform  the 
continual  sacrifice  of  the  morning  might  sanctify  all  at  one  time,  and  notwith- 
standing that  there  were  thirteen  priests  engaged  in  this  seryice,  as  we  have  »aid 
in  Chapter  II,  no  cock  was  made  for  the  slayer  of  the  sacrifice,  because  the  slaying 
was  lawful  by  a  stranger. 

**  A  whcrl  to  immerse  it  in  the  cistern  [or  well]  that  its  waters  might  be 
mingled  in  the  cistern  and  not  become  defiled  by  remaining  all  night  [in  a  sacred 
vessel]. 

**  Or  candlestick  [candeUMbrum]. 
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referring  to  a  suspected  wife**  [Numbers  v,  12].    To  the  doors  of  Nicanor** 
there  happened  miracles.*'    And  him  they  commemorated  with  praise. 

11.  And  these  were  commemorated  with  shame  :  the  family  of  Crarmu, 
who  were  unwilling  to  teach  the  way  of  making  the  shewbread  ;*•  the 
family  of  Abtinas,  who  were  unwilling  to  teach  the  manner  of  making 
the  incense  ;**  Hagros  ben  Levi,  who  knew  a  portion  of  song**  and  would 
not  teach  it ;  Ben  Kamtsar  who  was  unwilling  to  teach  his  method  of 
writing.**  In  reference  to  the  former,"  it  was  said  "the  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed,''  and  in  reference  to  the  latter**  "  the  name  oi  the  wicked 
shaU  rot'' 

*•*  That  it  might  not  be  Decessary  to  bring  [the  roll  ofj  the  law,  to  write  from 
it  the  section  referring  to  a  suspecied  wife. 

^  The  name  of  a  man. 

^"^  He  went  to  Alexandria  of  Egypt  to  bring  the  doors.  On  his  return  tliere 
arose  a  great  storm  at  sea,  which  threatened  to  sink  them.  They  took  one  of  the- 
doors  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship,  and  when  they 
sought  to  throw  orerboard  the  other,  he  said  to  them,  "throw  me  with  it,"  and' 
immediately  the  sea  ceased  its  raging.  When  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Acca 
the  door  which  had  been  thrown  overboard  came  out  from  under  the  side  of  the 
ship. 

**  The  other  workmen  did  not  know  how  to  take  it  from  the  oven  without 
breaking  it,  because  it  was  made  like  a  kind  of  open  box. 

^  They  knew  a  certain  herb  whose  name  was  "  the  ascending  of  smoke,"  and 
when  they  mixed  it  with  the  aromatics  of  which  the  incense  was  composed,  the 
•moke  of  the  incense  formed  a  column  and  ascended  in  the  form  of  a  staff 
without  bending  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

^  An  agreeable  modulation  of  the  voice. 

**  He  bound  four  pens  to  four  of  his  fingers,  and  wrote  the  nomen  ietragram^ 
meton  as  if  it  were  of  one  letter. 

*^  Ben  Gamla,  Ben  Katin,  Monbaz,  and  Helena  his  mother,  and  Nicanor. 

*>  The  family  of  Garmu,  and  the  family  of  Abtinas,  Hagros  ben  Levi,  and  Ben 
Kamtsar.  And  although  the  family  of  Gkrrau  and  the  family  of  Abtinas  explained 
their  words,  "that  they  did  not  wish  to  teach,**  to  mean  that  they  would  not 
teach  a  person  who  was  not  honest  and  might  go  andpractise  idolatry  thereby ; 
the  wise  men  did  not  accept  their  words. 
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THE  CITY  OF  DAVID. 

(Contimted.) 

I.    ZioN,  South  and  not  West  of  the  Temple. 

In  his  HaDdbook  Captain  Conder  places  "  Acra  or  Millo  "  and  the  "  Tomb 
of  Davi4  "  further  west  than  Sir  Charles  Warren's  site,  and  (p.  333)  has 
**  little  hesitation  in  identifying  that  hill  (Acra)  with  the  knoll  of  the 
present  Sepulchre  Church."  He  concludes  that  the  term,  the  City  of 
Dayid,  was  applied  to  this  pai't  because  (as  he  urges)  Millo  was  in  the 
City  of  David,  and  Millo  is  rendered  by  Acra  in  the  LXX,  and  next 
because  Josephus  (p.  338)  seems  by  Millo  to  imderstand  the  Lower  City 
("Ant,"  Vll,  iii,  2^  which  he  identifies  with  Acra  ("Wars,"  V,  vi,  1) ; 
and,  as  already  stated,  Captain  Conder  takes  Josephus  to  place  his  Acra 
west  of  the  Temple.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  argument  is  this  :  Where 
Acra  was,  there  was  also  the  City  of  David.  But  it  has  been  proved 
above  that  Acra  was  southy  not  west,  of  the  Temple.  Therefore  the  City 
of  David  was  not  on  Captain  Condor's  site,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Another  point  may  be  noticed.  As  Captain  Conder  is  ready  to 
identify  the  Acra  of  the  LXX  with  the  Acra  of  Josephus,  and  the  Lower 
City  in  the  "  Antiquities"  with  the  Acra  in  the  "Wars,"  he  cannot  fairly 
refuse  to  identify  the  Lower  City  and  the  Acra  of  the  "  Antiquities  "  with 
the  Lcrwer  City  and  Acra  of  the  "  Wars,"  while  the  expression  in  "Ant," 
XII,  V,  4,  he  "built  the  Acra  in  the  Lower  City,"  shows  that  sometimes 
the  Acra  only  means  a  part  of  the  latter.  Now  in  "  Ant,"  VII,  iii,  1, 
Josephus  says  that  David  took  first  the  lower  city  and  next  the  Acra,  and  so 
captured  the  whole  of  Jerusalem.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  Upper 
City  on  the  south-western  hill  could  not  be  either  the  Ixywer  City  or  the 
Acra  within  it.  Therefore,  according  to  the  "Antiquities,"  the  Upper 
City  was  not  the  City  of  David. 

Accordingly,  when  Captain  Conder  ("  Handbook,"  336)  wants  to  show 
that  the  Upper  City  was  Zion,  or  the  City  of  David,  he  appeals  to 
*  Wars,"  V,  iv,  1,  where  Josephus  says  that  the  Upper  City  was  called 
(fipovpiov  (the  citadel)  by  David,  evidently  as  equivalent  to  "  the  fort " 
(Heb.  Metzad)  of  Zion,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  City  of  David 
(2  Sam.  V,  7). 

Josephus  wrote  the  "Antiquities"  after  the  "Wars,"  and  was  of 
course  at  liberty  to  c6rrect  his  own  mistakes  as  far  as  he  could.  Since 
then,  in  his  later  and  fuller  account,  Josephus  sp>eaks  of  David  taking 
the  Lower  City  and  the  Acra,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jebusites 
from  the  Acra,  of  his  rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  calh'ng  it  the  City  of 
David,  it  is  obvious  that  the  casual  remark  in  the  "  Wars "  is  set  aside 
as  worthless  by  Josephus  himself.  After  this  exposure  I  hope  no  one  will 
maintain  that  the  abandoned  statement  of  "  Wars,"  V,  iv,  1,  proves  that 
the  Upper  City  was  ever  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  or  the  site  of  the  City  of 
David.    For  myself  I  decline  to  depend  on  the  conjecture  in  the  "  Wars  " 
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or  the  paraphrase  in  the  "  Antiquities,"  as  one  can  go  directly  to  2  Sam.  v, 
where  the  Biblical  account  says  nothing  whatever  about  an  Upper  or 
Lower  City,  but  simply  mentions  the  fort  of  Zion. 

Thrupp  (Jerusalem,  56)  thinks  that  Acra  in  "  Ant.,"  VII,  iii,  1,  may 
and  does  mean  the  Upper  City  because  (1)  the  Acra  in  that  passage 
is  ^*  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Lower  City,  the  Acra  of  later  times,"  and 
(2)  because  Josephus  in  "Ant,"  XIT,  x,  4,  speaks  of  an  Acra  which 
Thrupp  takes  to  have  been  in  the  Upper  City. 

The  answer  to  (1)  is,  that  the  later  Acra  (as  already  pointed  out)  some- 
times means  only  a  part  of  the  Lower  City,  and  therefore,  in  "Ant,"  VII, 
both  the  Acra  and  Lower  City,  without  being  identical,  may  be  named, 
just  as  both  are  mentioned  in  "  Ant,"  XII,  v,  4 ;  and  to  (2)  that  the 
passage  in  Josephus  is  corrupt,  and  that  a  reference  to  the  parallel  account 
in  1  Mace  vii,  32,  shows  tiiat  the  Acra  named  was  not  in  the  Upper 
City,  but  was  the  one  commonly  so  called. 

Further,  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Acra  of  Josephus  was  west  of 
the  Temple,  Captain  Couder  e^ows  but  little  respect  for  the  statements  of 
his  great  authority. 

In  "  Wars,"  V,  iv,  1,  2,  Josephus  says,  "  Over  against  this  (Acra)  there 
was  a  third  hill  (obviously  the  Temple  hill),  but  naturally  lower  than  Acra, 
and  formerly  parted  from  it  by  another  broad  valley.  .  .  .  The 
Hasmoneans  filled  up  the  valley,  wishing  to  join  the  City  to  the  Temple  ; 
and  they  levelled  the  simimit  of  Acra  and  reduced  its  elevation  in  order 
that  the  Temple  might  be  seen  above  it  in  this  direction,  ...  a 
fourth  hill  which  is  called  Bezetha  (i.e.,  the  new  city)." 

Compare  with  this  Captain  Conder^s  statements.  He  says  ("  Handbook," 
332,  3)  the  "  third  hill  was  covered  by  the  new  city,"  (!)  or  Bezetha.  The 
third  hill  (Bezetha  !)  was  separated  from  Acra  by  a  deep  valley  afterwards 
filled  up  by  the  Hasmoneans.  But  if  they  had  wished  to  join  the  city 
(Acra)  to  the  Temple,  why  should  they  have  filled  up  the  valley  between 
Acra  and  a  different  hill,  Bezetha,  north  of  the  Temple  (333)  ?  And,  lastly. 
Captain  Conder  teUs  us  that  his  Acra  (contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Josephus)  is  still  ah<yoe  (instead  of  lower  than)  the  highest  point  on  the 
Temple  ridge. 

Sir  Charles  Warren's  site  at  any  rate  satisfies  this  requirement,  and  so, 
of  course,  does  the  true  site  for  Acra  south  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  one  thing  for  Josephus  to  have  made  a  mistake  about  a  height 
being  lowered  and  a  valley  filled  up  two  hundred  years  before  his  day, 
when  in  his  time  neither  existed  to  be  seen  ;  and  quite  a  different  thing 
for  him  not  to  have  known  which  of  two  hills  was  the  higher,  when  he 
had  probably  observed  both  of  them  daily  during  the  siege.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  Josephus  may  have  meant  that  the  Upper  City  was 
joined  to  the  Temple  in  the  line  of  Wilson's  Arch. 

Having  thus  cleared  of  all  obstructions  the  ground  north  of  the  Upper 
City,  the  way  is  now  open  for  me  to  attack  the  traditional  site. 
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II.      ZiON  NOT   ON  THE  SoUTH- WESTERN  HiLL. 

The  defenders  of  the  Upper  City  are  many  and  mighty.  They  are 
farther  agreed  that  their  site  is  the  true  one,  but  hopelessly  at  variance  as 
to  the  way  of  proving  it.  Nehemiah  ii,  iii,  and  xii  is  to  them  a  crucial 
test 

One  (Mr.  Tenz)  thinks  that  the  words  {supra  122)  "from  the  dung  gate 
to  the  fountain  gate  "  give  an  order  from  east  to  west ;  another  (Captain 
Conder)  from  west  to  east ;  another  changes  his  mind  within  ten  pages 
{"  Murray's  Handbook/'  172, 181) ;  another  protests  against  thinking  about 
it  at  all.  He  writes  to  me  :  ''I  won't  consider  it  any  longer,  as  I  nearly 
went  off  my  head  a  dozen  years  ago  over  it,  Of  all  the  subjects  I  know, 
there  is  none  more  bewildering.  I  cannot  understand  how  Sion  can  be 
anywhere  but  on  the  western  (ie,,  S.W.)  hill,  and  yet  your  arguments  are 
very  strong." 

Mr.  Tenz,  the  constructor  of  a  most  interesting  model  of  Jerusalem, 
objects  to  the  Ophel  site  on  page  121  above,  and  thus  defends  the 
traditional  one  : — 

1.  He  both  says  he  ''may  justify  the  remarks  made  by  Captain 
Conder  against  the  Ophel  site  "  (Quarterlt/  Statement^  1883,  p.  194),  and  adds 
that  Josephus  "is  yet  the  most  reliaUe  authority."  Captain  Conder 
there  asks,  "  If  David  and  Solomon  did  not  build  a  wall  round  the  Upper 
City,  why  does  Josephus  say  (*  Wars,'  V,  iv,  1)  that  the  old  wall  hxiUt  by 
David  and  Solomon  began  on  the  north  at  Hippicxu  f  Is  this  another  false 
statement,  or  is  Hippicus  on  the  Temple  spur,  and  is  the  Upper  City  pott 
Herodian.  And  if  they  did,  why  should  the  *  City  of  David '  be  appli^ 
to  a  hill  which  was  only  walled  in  by  later  kings  ?"  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  idea  that  David  and  Solomon  had  to  do  with  the  wall  here  spoken 
of.  I  would,  however,  point  out  that  while  Captain  Conder  says  Ophel 
"  was  only  walled  in  by  the  later  kings,"  Josephus  himself  in  this  passage 
says  that  the  old  wall  built  by  David  and  Solomon  and  the  later  kings 
not  only  began  at  Hippicus,  but  also  "  had  a  bend  above  SUoam,  reached  to 
SolomonU  pool  and  Ophlas,  and  ended  at  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  TempUJ^ 
Thus,  according  to  Josephus,  David  and  Solomon  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  wall  in  Ophel  as  that  on  the  hill  of  the  Upper  City,  and  so  Captain 
Conder's  notion  about  the  later  kings  is  wrong.  Surely  Mr.  Tenz,  as  an 
admirer  of  Josephus,  ought  to  have  justified  him  and  me  and  not  deserted 
both  of  us  for  Captain  Conder. 

2.  Next,  he  thinks  that  the  towers,  bulwarks,  palaces  in  Psalms  xlviii 
were  too  many  to  have  been  on  Ophel,  and  that  therefore  Zion  most 
mean  the  Upper  City.  The  question,  however,  is  not  what  Zion  or 
Mount  Zion  may  mean  in  the  Psalms  (where  they  sometimes  seem  to  be 
equivalent  to  Jerusalem),  but  what  in  historical  passages  is  meant  by  Zion 
and  the  City  of  David,    {Quarterli/  Statement^  1881,  p.  94.) 

3.  He  thinks  the  Upper  City  must  have  been  Zion,  because  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  went  up  on  the  soutii  side  of  it  I  have  shown,  however,  that 
the  Tyropoeon  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  as  it  is  not  south  of  the 
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Upper  City,  this  very  argument  shows  that  the  Upper  City  was  not  the 
stronghold  of  Jebus,  t.e.,  Zion.^ 

4.  He  thinks  Nehemiah  went  out  near  the  Virgin^s  Fount,  by  the 
valley  (ge)  gate  leading  to' the  brook  (nachal)  Kidron,  and  that  when  he 
went  up  by  the  brook  (fiackal),  he  went  up  his  (Mr.  Tenz^s)  valley  (ge)  of 
Hinnom.  Here  once  more  ge  and  nachal  (see  101  supra)  are  confused, 
ax d  so  a  hopeless  chaos  ensues,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  point. 

I  5.  By  placing  the  valley  gate  near  the  Virgin's  Fount,  and  David's 
tomb  at  or  near  the  present  traditional  site,  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
Nehemiah  iii,  and  xii,  31  -40,  that  Mr.  Tenz  sends  one  procession  almost 
round  Jerusalem,  first  south,  then  west,  next  north,  afterwards  east,  and 
finally  south,  until  Ophel  and  the  Horse  Gate  are  passed  in  the  wrong 
order,  a  distance  of  about  10,000  feet,  and  the  other  party  only  march  a 
i-idiculously  short  distance,  about  500  feet,  and  into  this  short  distance  he 
has  further  to  cram  the  sheep  gate,  the  fish  gate,  the  old  gate,  the 
Epbraim  gate,  and  the  valley  gate — five  gates  in  about  five  hundred  feet, 
"which  is  of  course  absurd,  but  inevitable  with  his  theory. 

The  argument  from  military  considerations,  too  hastily  supposed  to 
show  that  Zion  was  the  Upper  City,  really  points  to  a^  contrary  conclusion. 

It  is  said  that  as  the  south-western  hill  was  by  nature  the  strongest 
position,  it  must  have  been  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  fort  of  Zion.  But 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  in  his  possession, 
fortifying  the  Upper  City  is  just  what  he  did  not  do.  He  deliberately 
(1  Mace,  i,  33)  placed  his  garrison  in  the  City  of  David,  in  the  Acra,  in 
the  Lower  City,  where  it  held  its  own  f(wr  twenty-six  years,  and  was  at 
last  only  reduced  by  famine.  It  is  ^clear  that  what  was  taken  to  be  the 
best  position  by  Antiochus  might  well  have  been  chosen  by  others  before 
him. 

I  have  shown  above  how  Captain  Conder's  defence  of  the  Upper  City 
fails,  but  I  must  also  show  how  his  attack  on  my  Ophel  site  ends  in 
smoke.  He  does  not  admit  with  Sir  Charles  Warren  that  Nehemiah 
actually  places  the  stairs  of  the  City  of  David,  and  the  Sepulchres  of 
David,  and  the  House  of  David,  on  Ophel,  and  so  is  put  to  great  straits  in 
order  to  avoid  this  concession. 

(a)  He  draws  ("  Handbook^"  p.  345)  the  stairs  either  on  the  side  of  the 
Upper  City  or  up  the  Tyropoeon,  though  the  natural  course  for  the 
procession  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  would  be  as  at  other  points,  along 
the  wall,  which  confessedly  was  on  Ophel. 

{b)  He  admits  that  the  sepulchres  of  David  are  placed  by  Nehemiah 
on  Ophel,  but  pleads  that  the  expression  means  the  sepulchres  of  (some  of) 
the  sons  (or  descendants)  of  David  who  were  not  buried  in  the  City  of 
David. 

(c)  He  also  admits  that  ^  the  House  of  David  "  is  placed  by  Nehemiah 
(xii,  37)  on  Ophel,  but  contends  that  the  expression  means  the  sepulchre, 
&c,  as  in  (6). 

This  is  certainly  using  the  lucas  a  non  ltu:endo  principle  with  a 
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vengeance.  But  a  new  idea  !  Why  not  argue  that  the  tomb  was  SauFa 
and  that  ^^  the  House  of  David  "  simply  means  "  the  tomb  of  tYie  father-in- 
law  (!)  of  David.  For  was  not  Saul  buried  in  Zelah?  and  by  some,  I 
believe,  "Zelah,  Eleph"  has  been  connected  {Quarterly  Statement,  1881, 
p.  147)  with  the  eastern  hill  at  Jerusalem. 

I  now  claim  to  have  disposed  of  the  myth  that  the  Upper  City  was 
Zion.  Jerome  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher  of  this  greatest  work  of 
fiction  ever  produced,  for  it  has  had  a  run  of  fifteen  centuries,  and  is 
still  in  demand.  It  has  not  only  imposed  too  long  on  unsuspicious  folk, 
like  myself,  of  cramped  imagination,  but  it  has  also  bewitched  the  writer 
of  an  impossible  story  whom  I  used  to  think  too  shrewd  ever  to  mistake 
such  fiction  for  fact.  A  few  perhaps  will  be  thankful  for  the  dispelling 
of  this  patriotic  concoction ;  most,  however,  will  probably  choose  to 
believe  an  error  rather  than  weary  themselves  in  investigating  the  truth. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  defend  either  of  the  pseudo-Zions  that  I  claim  to 
have  annihilated,  let  him  do  so. 

"  Vive,  vale.    Si  quid  novi»ti  rectius  iatis 
CandiduB  imperti ;  si  non  his  utere  mfcum." 

W.  F.  Birch. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 
Some  observations  which  seemed  to  point  to  one  conclusion  claiming  my 
interest  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  when  I  was  twice  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  for  the  purposes  of  my  Art,  have  since  remained  in  my 
mind  as  indications  of  peculiar  features  in  its  geological  formation,  and  as 
I  have  never  met  with  references  to  them,  I  will  now  beg  your  permission 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hull,  or  of  any  future  investigator  of  the 
district,  in  order  to  have  the  truth  on  the  point  raised  satisfactorily 
explained. 

I  will  tell  the  facts  as  they  came  to  my  notice.  My  first  journey  to 
the  district  was  made  from  Jerusalem  with  Mr.  W.  Beamont,  of 
Warrington,  who  wrote  a  very  interesting  diary  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land,  entitled  "  Journey  in  the  East."  A  third  friend  was  his  son,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  since  deceased.  We 
arrived  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  plain  amid  the  trees,  which,  as  the 
lake  widens  two  miles  or  so  northward  of  UsdClm,  are  thick  and  about 
20  feet  or  more  in  height.  As  there  was  still  enough  daylight  re- 
maining, we  set  off  to  the  border  of  the  sea  for  a  bathe.  On  approaching 
the  coast  it  was  noticeable  that  the  trees  on  the  north-eastern  curve  of 
the  bay  stood  closer  to  the  margin  of  the  water  than  they  could  have  been 
when  first  they  emerged  from  the  soil,  and  that  into  the  water  itself  the 
whole  of  the  once  living  forest  of  tamarisks,  junipers,  acacias,  &c., 
descended,  leafless,  dead,  and  stark.    But  although  the  engulfment  haii 
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been  gradual,  and  probably  the  work  of  some  seasons,  the  trees  farthest 
away  from  the  shore  were  still  with  branches  unbroken,  and  even  with 
stems  and  upper  twigs  intact  until  the  depth  hid  them.  It  was  a  sight 
with  immediate  caution  to  the  swimmer,  and  we  took  the  hint  to  go  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  more  to  the  uorth.  None  of  us  had  bathed  before 
in  the  waters. 

I  think  we  were  all  good  swimmers,  but  when  I  dashed  in  and  threw 
myself  forward  to  get  out  of  my  depth,  there  was  enough  to  do  without 
observing  my  friends.  The  unusual  degree  of  buoyancy  in  the  briny 
liquid  threw  me  off  my  balance,  the  salt  stung  my  eyes,  ears,  and  every 
abrasion  on  my  skin,  and  I  could  scarcely  tell  in  what  direction  I  was 
striking  out  until  I  found  myself  carried  by  a  current  into  a  mass  of  stiff 
boughs  of  trees  far  off  from  and  still  deeper  engulfed  than  those  visible 
from  the  land. 

Making  allowance  for  decrease  of  height  from  the  carrying  away  by 
the  waters  of  the  upper  twigs,  the  depth  here  to  the  bottom  on  which  the 
trees  stood  must  have  been  about  25  feet  The  land  had  therefore  sunk 
thus  much  since  the  trees  were  flourishing.  So  far,  the  fact  was  not  for 
the  neighbourhood  a  startling  one.  It  was  an  encroachment  of  the  sea  on 
the  land  by  the  sinking  of  the  latter. 

Two  months  later  I  came  to  the  same  neighbourhood  again  to  paint 
at  the  spot  chosen  for  my  landscape,  which  was  two  miles  more  to  the 
south  than  the  point  where  we  had  bathed.  This  time,  for  considerations 
of  health,  and  being  without  friends  with  independent  interests,  I 
encamped  under  the  castle  built  on  the  high  crag  between  the  divided 
torrent  bed  in  the  Wftdy  Zuarahtahta.  Before  sunrise  each  morning  I 
started  with  one  Arab,  Suleiman,  to  cross  the  plain  to  the  shore  of  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wftdy  to  the  north-eastern  base  of  Usdi!lm,  only  deflected  slightly  at  this 
spot  to  escape  the  irregularities  near  the  foot  of  the  mount  as  it  passed  on 
somewhat  more  southwardly  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Varying  our  path  to  some  degree  one  morning,  my  attention,  about 
midway  between  the  wftdy  and  the  mount,  was  arrested  by  a  circular 
opening  in  the  earth,  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  clearly  not  a  well, 
its  position  forbade  such  idea ;  but  what  would  in  any  case  have  made 
this  evident  was  that  the  aperture  was  not  vertical,  but  oblique,  sloping 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  perforation  was  so  clearly  made  that 
the  layers  of  the  alluvial  soil,  some  of  larger  and  some  of  smaller  pebbles, 
were  clearly  defined  in  the  sectional  surface  of  the  circumference.  I 
asked  Suleiman  what  this  aperture  was.  He  answered  unhesitatingly  that 
it  had  been  caused  by  a  falling  star,  and  after  the  raw  suspicion  that  he 
spoke  thus  with  the  ordinary  love  of  the  marvellous  for  matters  beyond 
Arab  ken,  I  saw  that  no  other  theory  could  amount  for  the  conditions 
of  the  case.  Time  was  too  precious  for  me  then  to  linger  long,  but  on 
closer  scrutiny  on  that  occasion,  and  on  subsequent  mornings,  I  observed 
that  the  perforated  earth  was  only  a  crust  of  upheaved  sand  of  about 
10  feet  or  so  in  thickness,  and  that  below  in  all  directions  was  a  hollow 
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cave  aboQt  SO  feet  in  depth  without  water  at  l^e  bottom,  where  I  could 
see  the  dibris  of  the  pieit^ed  alluvial  cruBt.  Unfortunately,  my  task  was 
too  difficult  a  one  to  allow  me  to  spare  the  time  for  descending  into  the 
pit,  and  thus  I  could  not  investigate  it  except  from  above ;  but  what  I 
saw  of  the  cavity  suggested  that  the  whole  plain,  having  been  formed  by 
alluvial  washings,  had  been  raised  from  the  bed  below  by  volcanic  force ; 
that  it  remained  thus  while  underwood  and  trees  grew  upon  it ;  that  it 
probably  was  impervious  to  the  water  of  the  Salt  Sea,  but  that  the  weight 
of  this  was  gradually  pressing  it  with  its  growth  down,  as  I  had  found 
was  already  done  at  the  spot  where  my  friends  and  I  bathed  two  miles  or 
so  further  north. 

When  I  left  the  neighbourhood  I  had  the  intention  of  returning  there 
to  paint  more  of  the  extraordinary  and  grand  scenery  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  the  Art  world  are  slow  to  exhibit  interest  in  what  is  not  ''stale  as 
diimes  to  dwellers  in  the  market  place,"  and  therefore  I  have  never  since 
found  myself  near  enough  to  the  beach  of  Usd^m  to  make  further 
investigations  into  the  facts  given  above.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  now  if  some  one  competent  to  determine  their  true  significance  and 
value  will  direct  his  attention  to  them. 

LoncUm,  June  Ist,  1885. 

HoLMAK  Hunt. 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  packet  of  papers  and  plans  mentioned  in  the  Julj  Quarterly  Statement 
as  haying  heen  receired  from  Herr  Schumacher  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  printers  and  engrayers.  The  text  has  been  carefully  reyised  bj  Mr.  G-uj 
Le  Strange,  not  in  order  to  add  anything  to  it  or  to  subtract  anything,  but  in 
order  to  anglicise  a  manuscript  written  in  Gl^rman-English.  The  yolume  is  not 
yet  quite  ready,  but  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days.  One  copy  will  be  forwarded 
to  eyery  subscriber  who  has  already  signified,  or  who  will  on  the  receipt  of  this 
Quarterly  Statement  signify  his  desire  to  possess  it.  It  will  be  sent,  post  free, 
in  order  of  application.  A  closer  examination  of  Herr  Schumacher's  map  and 
of  his  manuscript,  together  with  an  urgent  request  from  the  author,  has  made 
it  necessary  to  change  the  title  originally  proposed.  It  will  not  be  called  ^*  The 
Land  of  Jaulan,"  because  that  title,  it  is  now  perceiyed,  would  convey  an  incorrect 
impression  of  its  contents,  bat  "Across  the  Jordan,*'  with  a  sub-title  explaining 
that  it  is  a  record  of  exploration  in  parts  of  the  Hauran  and  the  Jaulan. 


As  regards  the  map,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Herr  Sehumaoher  executed 
at  the  some  time  another  sunrey  of  a  district  of  equal  extent  to  that  done  for  us. 
This  map,  lying  north  of  our  portion,  be  baa  sent  to  the  German  Society  for  the 
Bxploration  of  Palestane^ 

These  explorations  were  made  possible  to  Herr  Schomadier  by  a  permission 
to  survey  for  a  proposed  railway,  the  observations,  notes,  drawings,  and  memoirs 
being  executed  during  the  course  of  his  work.  The  triangulation  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Armstrong  to  fit  very  well  with  that  of  our  own  Surveys,  and 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  laying  down  the  map  upon  our  sheets.  A  reduced 
map  will  be  issued  with  the  volume.  The  number  of  plans  and  drawings  which 
illustrate  the  volume  amount  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty.  With  the  volume 
will  be  reprinted  B£r.  Oliphant's  and  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange's  papers  on  the 
country  east  of  Jordan. 

The  Committee  earnestly  desire  to  dtow  attention  to  the  very  important 
Circular  which  has  just  been  prepared  and  issued.  It  will  be  perceived  that  an 
opportunity  is  here  presented  for  doing  on  a  large  and  exhaustive  scale  what  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  attempted  at  all,  namely,  the  collection  of  modem  Syrian 
Di;is,4^guages,  legends,  and  manners.  It  is  an  inquiry 
'      "   .  B 
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which  will  without  douht  proye  fruitful  in  Bihlical  illustration ;  the  yalue  of 
the  results  will  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  question  proposed ;  and 
it  is  moMt  earnestly  hoped  that  every  one  interetted  in  the  tubject,  and  able  to 
assist,  will  help  the  Committee  to  make  this  inquiry  thoroughly  coroprehensiTe, 
and»  with  that  view,  will  forward  suggestions  for  questions.  These  should  embraoe 
eyerything,  however  apparently  trivial,  which  concerns  daily  life,  religion,  tradition, 
arts,  industries,  and  customs.  A  sub-oommittee  will  receive  and  arrange  them 
under  their  various  headings,  and  a  beginning  will  be  made  as  soon  as  poe«ible. 
The  results,  if  the  Committee  receive  the  support  which  they  anticipate  in  this 
most  important  imdertaking,  should  be  to  pour  light  upon  many  poi^t•  whidi 
are  at  present  obscure.  Th  expense  of  the  work  will  not,  it  is  anticipated,  be 
very  great.  On  this  branch  of  inquiry,  as  of  the  Survey,  it  may  be  most  truly 
said  that  the  old  things  are  fast  passing  away,  and  that  if  they  are  not  very  bood 
collected  and  published  they  may  be  forgotten  and  hopelessly  lost.  The  following 
is  the  Circular : — 

"  The  Committee  have  long  had  under  consideration  the  collection  of  aU  that 
lias  to  do  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
and  other  parts  of  Syria.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  by 
resid.^nts  of  the  country,  to  do  this,  especially  by  M.  Clermont-Ghknneau,  the 
Rev.  A.  Klein,  the  Rev.  James  Kiel,  Mrs.  Finn,  Miss  Rogers,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Survey.  These  attempts  have  been  necessarily  incopaplete,  and  have  done 
little  more  than  indicate  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  treasures  which  lie  hidden 
among  the  peasantry  of  these  lands. 

**  Before  a  serious  attempt  could  be  made  to  carry  out  this  inquiry  successfully, 
it  was  necef  sary  first  to  find  an  organised  machinery  of  agents,  who  should  be 
directed  by  some  competent  persons  in  the  country,  under  the  Committee  at 
home.  It  was  next  necessary  that  these  agents  should  speak  the  language  of 
the  natives  perfectly,  so  as  to  note  differences  and  peculiarities  of  idiom  ;  that 
they  should  be  able  to  command  their  confidence,  so  that  the  women  would 
converse  with  them  and  answer  their  questions  ;  and  that  they  should  be  persons 
of  trained  intelligence,  who  would  know  the  questions  that  should  be  asked  and 
the  reasons  for  asking  them. 

**  This  machinery,  with  a  large  body  of  agents  highly  educated  and  intelligent, 
has  now  been  plsoed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Committee. 

**  It  remains,  therefore,  to  draw  up  questions  which  these  agents  will  be  invited 
to  ask. 

*'  It  will  be  possible  to  extend  the  inquiry  simultaneously  over  the  whole  of 
the  land  covered  by  the  Bible.  That  is  to  say,  we  may  carry  on  our  inquiry  at 
the  same  time  over  Syria,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  the  Hauran,  the  VaUey 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  Armenia.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  draw  up  the 
questions  with  as  much  fulness  and  covering  as  wide  an  area  as  possible. 

"  The  subject  divides  itself  into  the  following  branches : — 

1.  Religion  and  Morals. 

2.  Land  Tenure,  the  Village  Commune,  &o. 

3.  Archeology. 

4.  Ethnology. 

5.  Health  and  Disease. 

6.  Superstitions. 
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7.  Legends  aQd  Traditions. 

8.  Langnige. 

9.  Agriculture,  including  Botany,  Ac. 

10.  The  Dailj  Life. 

11.  Industries. 

12.  Arts  and  Architecture. 
18.  Amusements  and  Sports. 

14.  Birth  and  Marriage,  Death  and  Burial  Laws  and  Customs. 

15.  Usages  still  surriving,  which  illustrate  the  Bible. 

16.  Traces  of  the  successiTC  occupants  of  the  Holy  Land.. 

17.  Modem  and  ancient  Literature. 

18.  Proverbs. 

19.  Science. 

20.  Music. 

21.  Natural  History. 

22.  Peculiar  maniiers  and  customs  not  included  under  any  of  the  aboTC 

headings. 
"  The  Committee,  in  the  work  of  drawing  up  these  questions,  have  resolved 
upon  asking  the  assistance  of  the  following  scholars  and  Societies : — 

1.  The  Companies  of  Berision  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

2.  The  contributors  to  Smith's  and  Kitto^s  Bible  Dictionaries. 
8.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

4.  The  Scottish  National  Bible  Society. 

5.  The  American  Bible  Society. 

6.  The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society. 

7.  The  Missionary  Societies. 

8.  Zion  College. 

9.  The  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. 

10.  The  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

11.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

12.  The  Archeeologioal  Institute  and  the  Archsological  Association. 

18.  The  President  of  the  late  American  Society  for  the  Exploration  of 
Palestine. 

14.  The  UniTersitiee  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Colonies. 

15.  The  Heads  of  Departments  in  the  British  Museum. 

16.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington. 

17.  The  Boyal  Institute  of  Architects. 

18.  The  Anthropological  Institute. 

19.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Collie  of  Surgeons. 

20.  The  Folk  Lore  Society. 

21.  The  Cambridge  Philological  Society. 

22.  The  Boyal  Agricultural  Society. 

23.  The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

"To  these  will  be  added  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
.England,  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Colonies 
and  the  United  States,  the  PresidenU  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  the  Presidents  of  the  Wesleyan, 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  other  Nonconformist  bodies  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Chief  Babbi  of  Great 
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Britain,  and,  lartlj,  all  soholart,  archsologiBts,  and  Biblical  ahidenta  who  mar 
be  willing  and  able  to  render  assistance  and  adnoe,  with  other  soeietiet,  colleges, 
and  institutions  not  included  in  the  abore  which  xnaj  also  be  vsefnlly  approached. 
**  We  have,  therefore,  in  communicating  to  jou  this  preUmi&aiy  aanounoemenr, 
to  ask  for  your  assistance  and  co-operation.  We  hare  also  to  call  jour  attention 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  its  great  importance,  whether  con- 
sidered from  a  Biblical  or  from  anj  other  point  of  Tiew. 

"  We  enclose  a  specimen  page  of  questions.  A  form  will  be  immediatdj 
prepared,  and  wiU  be  forwarded  to  70U  on  application,  and  a  snb*oommittee 
will  be  appointed  for  receiying,  arranging,  and  finallj  preparing  the  questions. 

W.  Ebob,  Pretident, 

Jambs  Glaisrbb,  F.B.S.,  Chmrman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Waltbb  Mobbisox,  Treasurer. 

Waltbb  Besavt,  Secretary.** 


Dr.  Selah  MerriU  writes,  on  September  2nd : — 

**  The  open  space  in  front  of  the  Mediterranean  Hotel  and  the  Barracks,  or 
Castle,  has  been  dug  orer  during  the  past  summer  for  the  purpose  of  reparing 
the  street,  and  some  Terj  interesting  remains  hare  been  brought  to  Ught.  The 
most  interesting  of  all,  howeyer,  is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  actual  remains  of 
the  second  wall  found  between  Duisburg's  Store  (formerly  Spittler^s)  and  the 
Jaffa  Ghite,  at  a  depth  of  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  stones 
are  similar  to  the  large  bevelled  stones  in  the  Castle  <^posite.  I  will  send  you 
a  plan  of  these  ruias  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  by  the  next  maiL" 


New  editions  of  "  Tent  work  in  Palestine"  and  "  Heth  and  Moab^"  Cbptain 
Condor's  popular  works,  have  been  issued  at  dr.  each.  Professor  Hull's  **  Mount 
Seir  "  is  also  now  ready  at  the  same  price. 


Professor  Hull's  scientific  Memoir  on  the  Otology  of  Palestine  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  shortly  issued.  It  wiU  be  uniform  with  the  ''Survey  of 
Western  Palestine." 


Mr.  H.  Chichester  Hart's  Memoir  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Wftdy 
Ambah  will  also  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  same  form  and  iiie. 


A  paper  by  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Birch  on  Aora  has  been  unavoidably  kept  back 
until  January. 

Ai  regards  the  copies  which  remain  of  the  "Survey  of  Western  Palestine,** 
the  friends  of  the  Society  are  urged  to  get  them  placed  in  public  libranes.  The 
work  will  not  be  reprinted,  and  will  never  be  sold  by  the  Committee  at  a  lower 
price;  and  as  it  becomes  known,  for  the  only  sdentifio  account  of  Western 
Palestine,  it  will  eertainly  acquire  a  yearly  increasing  value.  Five  hundred  were 
printed,  and  the  type  is  now  dis^buted. 
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The  Palestine  Pilgrims*  Text  Society  has  now  in  hand — (1)  A  translation 
of  Prooopios,  that  is  to  saj,  such  parts  as  concern  the  buildings  of  Justinian. 
This  has  been  annotated  bj  Professor  Hajter  Lewis.  It  will  also  be  illns- 
tiated  bj  numeroos  drawings.  (2)  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  which  is  reoeiTing 
notes  from  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  (8)  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Abbot  Daniel,  which 
is  translated  and  ready  for  the  press.  (4)  The  Travels  of  an  early  Persian 
Pilgrim,  translated  by  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange. 

The  income  of  the  Society,  from  June  17th  to  September  21st  indusire,  was 
— from  subscriptions  and  donations  £168  12«.,  from  all  sources  £247  5<»  M., 
The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  £498 12«.  lOd,  On  October  Ist  the 
balance  in  the  Banks  was  £167  16#.  7d. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  conyenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subscribers  haye  adopted  this 
method,  which  remores  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  ronders  unneces- 
sary the  aeknowledgment  by  official  rooeipt  and  letter. 


Sabeoribers  who  do  not  reeeire  the  Qmttrt^rlif  SiaUmenit  rogularly,  aro  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Ghreat  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  reoeiye  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
give  rise  ocoaatonally  to  omissions. 

While  desiring  to  give  erery  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  sndiother 
theories  adyanced  by  officers  of  the  Fimd  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
QtMrterUf  StaUmeni^  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Staiemeni  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


The  only  authorised  lecturers  for  the  Society  i 

(1)  The  Bey.  Henry  Oeary,  Vicar  of  St  Thomas's,  Portman  Sqnars.    His 

lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects : — 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  as  illustrating  Bible  History. 

Palestine  £ast  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Jerusalem  Excavations. 

A  Bestoration  of  Ancient  Jerusalem.    Illustrated  by  original  photo- 
graphs shown  as  "  dissolving  views." 

(2)  The  Bev.  James  King,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary*s,  Berwick.    His  subjects  are 

as  follows  :— 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 
Jerusalem. 
The  Hittites. 

The  Moabite  Stone  and  other  monuments. 
(8)  The  Bev.  James  Neil,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Christ  Churoh,  Jerusalem. 
(4)  The  Bev.  George  St.  Clair,  formerly  Lecturer  to  the  Society,  is  about  to 
organise,  by  arrangement  with  the  Committee,  a  course  of  lectures 
this  winter  on  the  work  of  the  Society. 
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PROFESSOR  SOCIN  ON    THE   SURVEY    OF    WESTERN 

PALESTINE. 
Ik  the  October  number  of  the  Expotitor,  Professor  Socin,  of  Tubingen, 
contributes  a  paper  called  a  "Critical  Estimate  of  the  Work  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund."  It  is  not  customary  with  us  to  reply  to 
criticisms  on  our  work,  and  in  this  case  we  should  have  refrained  from 
comment  on  Professor  Socin's  remarks,  except  for  the  fact  that  certain 
observations  of  his,  made  in  the  most  excellent  spirit  and  with  the  best 
intentions,  will,  if  not  noted  and  answered,  mislead  his  readers  and  our 
supporters.  Professor  Socin  begins  and  ends  his  paper  with  a  moitt 
courteous  and  friendly  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  the  Society's 
work.  "  The  Memoirs,"  he  says,  "  by  reason  of  the  new  material  which 
they  afford,  will  continue  for  decades  to  be  the  standard  work  from  which 
Palestine  research  must  set  out'' 

Professor  Socin's  remarks  deal  first  with  the  accuracy  of  the  map; 
next  with  the  Name  Lists ;  thirdly,  with  Canon  Tristram  ;  fourthly,  with 
Captain  Conder ;  and  lastly,  with  what  he  calls  the  Results  of  the  Survey. 
He  also  touches  on  the  discussions  carried  on  in  the  Quarterly  StcUement, 

(1.)  As  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  map.  It  does  not  appear,  when 
Prof  essor  Socin  compares  our  map  with  that  of  M.  Qu6rin,  as  if  he  exactly 
understands  the  main  difference  between  our  map  and  all  other  maps  of 
Palestine.  Ours  is  surveyed  by  triangulation ;  all  others  are  constructed 
by  some  system  of  "  dead  reckoning."  Now  a  triangulation  is  subject  to 
an  almost  infallible  test  of  accuracy.  It  is  thi&  At  the  outset  a  base 
line  is  measured ;  at  any  part  of  the  triangulation  it  is  possible  to 
measure  by  chain  any  of  the  lines  the  lengths  of  which  have  been 
obtained  by  calculation.  The  actual  measured  length  should  correspond 
with  the  calculated  length.  This  has  been  done  by  our  surveyors,  and  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact  M.  Gu^rin^  book,  which 
contains  a  few  details  not  noted  by  our  officers,  does  not  contain  one-half 
the  number  of  names  and  places ;  while  his  map  cannot  pretend  to 
scientific  accuracy  as  to  position,  and  as  to  watercourses,  hills,  and 
streams  it  is,  and  must  be,  practically  useless.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible 
that  one  man  working  alone,  and  without  scientific  method,  should  produce 
a  map  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  surveyed  by  Royal  Engineers. 

(2.)  Next  as  to  the  Name  Lists.  Professor  Socin  states  that  the 
^'members  of  the  Survey,  who  manifestly  were  not  Arabic  scholars,  repeated 
the  names  which  they  had  gathered  to  the  scribe  Kassatly,  instead  of  his 
collecting  them  from  the  lips  of  the  guides  and  natives."  This  is  not  by 
any  means  a  correct  way  of  describing  the  method  followed,  which  was  as 
follows : — ^The  surveyors,  in  the  course  of  their  day's  work,  collected  and 
wrote  down  in  their  own  way — the  guide  being  present — the  names  which 
they  got  from  the  natives.  In  the  evening,  on  their  return,  each  of  them 
handed  in  to  Captain  Conder  the  day's  list,  which  was  gone  through  by 
Kassatly,  ^cith  the  native  guide,  and  written  down  by  him,  or  by  Captain 
Conder  at  his  dictation.    The  surveyors,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  sptiing  of  the  nvnes,  for  whidh  Kaaaatly  and  the  guided  aie 
rteponsiblek 

Nezt^  as  regards  the  list  of  the  common  place  appellatives,  which, 
according  to  Professor  Socin, "  must  have  been  drawn  up  by  one  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Arabic  grammar."  It  was  drawn  up  by  Professor  Palmer  him- 
self. It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  he  set  down,  as  was  done  in  the 
map,  not  the  literary  Aiabic  at  all,  which  was  not  wanted,  but  the  f  ellahtn 
Arabic  Thus,  to  take  in  order  each  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Socin.  It  is  true  that  the  plural  of  *^  B&b  "  is  not  ^  buwftb  ;**  it  is 
^  baww&b.''  But  the  natives  of  Palestine,  like  the  English,  are  not  good  at 
the  double  consonant  They  do  not  say  "  baww&b,"  but  "  buwAb."  So  also 
of  the  plural  of  birkeh:  they  do  not  say  Inuraky  but  hurdk,  and  the  popular 
fdural  of  <02/  is,  as  stated  in  the  list,  teUM,  The  ending  ek  is  also  given  on 
the  map  as  it  was  pronounced,  which  accounts  for  an  occasional  varia- 
tion. And  as  regards  the  word  Sh'atby  it  is  written,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
as  pronounced.  The  literary  way  would  have  been  to  write  it  Shtt'aib, 
but  in  common  speech  the  vowels  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  are  generally 
slurred  over.  The  surveyors,  in  fact,  set  down  the  names  as  the  people 
pronounce  them.  Thus,  to  take  the  last  of  Professor  Socin's  instances, 
Khurbeh,  or  Khurbety  the  literary  name  would  be,  e.^.,  Khurbetu  Ainab, 
which  in  the  vulgar  speech  becomes  Khurbet  Ainab,  and  when  the  word 
IB  used  by  itself  simply  Ehurbehj  and  as  a  rough  rule  for  travellers  who 
are  not  Ajabic  scholars  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  Khurbeh  in  Palestine 
becomes  Khurbet  before  a  voweL 

A  corresponding  example  has  been  suggested  to  me.  On  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Oxfordshire  will  be  found  a  place  called  Shotover,  It  is  so  set 
down  because  the  people  call  it  Shotover.  Its  original  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Chateau  vert.  Yet  surely  the  surveyors  were  right  in  setting 
down  the  popular  name.  Again,  on  Dartmoor  is  a  mountain  called  on  the 
Survey  maps  Hamilton  Down.  The  people  call  it  HamUdon,  or  Hitmilton« 
and  so  misled  the  surveyors,  because  its  real  name  is  Hamil  dun,  ue,,  I 
believe,  the  Black  Down. 

As  regards  Professor  Socin's  strictures  on  the  etymologies  proposed  by 
Professor  Palmer,  the  identifications  proposed  by  C2aptain  Conder  or  M. 
Ganneau,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  of  Canon  Tristram,  or  the  Tribe 
boundaries  laid  down  by  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders,  we  have  nothing 
at  all  to  say.  These  gentlemen  are,  with  one  exception,  quite  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  any  attacks  which  may  be  made  on  them.  As 
regards  that  one  exception,  Professor  Palmer's  etymologies  are  on  record, 
as  his  opinion,  and  will  stand  or  fall  as  they  are  right  or  wrong,  and  as  the 
common  speech  of  the  Syrian  natives  becomes  better  known.  In  his  life- 
time there  was  no  better  authority  on  the  modem  Syrian  dialects.  Pro- 
fessor Socin,  however,  raises  one  other  point  which  commands  attention 
from  us.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Committee  to  open  the  pages 
of  its  Journal  to  the  free  discussion  of  all  points  connected  with  the 
topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  routes,  itineraries,  &c.,  connected  with  its 
history.    The  Journal  has  become  the  recognised — almost  the  only — organ 
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fdr  the  diacmnon  of  these  points.  It  therefore  happens  that  a  great  many 
pages  may  be  devoted  to  the  site,  say,  of  Emmaus.  This  practioe,  Pro- 
fessor Socin  points  out,  may  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  a  wrong  theory, 
or  at  all  events  of  sites  and  rontes  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
many  scholars  and  students.  This  may  possibly  happen.  But  the  best 
way  to  prevent  it  from  happening  is  for  every  opinion  to  be  represented. 
The  Quarter^f  Statement  is  read  by  Palestine  students  over  the  whole 
world.  If  this  is  borne  in  mind  by  Professor  Sodn,  he  may  himself  per- 
haps be  minded  to  prevent  the  spread  of  what  he  considers  error. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Society,  furoperly  so-called — all  that  the  Committee  are 
called  upon  to  defend — ^is  the  mass  of  facts  v^ch  it  has  been  able  to 
amass  and  is  still  amassing.  A  practically  impregnable  map,  for  instance ; 
an  immense  Name  List,  whioh  may  be  added  to  and  even  revirad  :  great 
discoveries  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  :  a  (Geological  Survey,  not  yet  pub- 
lished :  thousands  of  ruins  sketched  and  surveyed, — ^this  consdtotes  the 
work  that  has  been  done.  But  theories,  etymologies,  illustrations,  tribe 
boundaries,  and  speculation  generally  do  not  eonstitnte  the  work  of  the 
Society,  and  must  not  be  criticised  under  that  name.  W.  K 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  JERUSALEM. 
Bt  Sblah  Merrill,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  months  some  very  interesting  tombs  have 
been  discovered  in  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  above  Jeremiah's  Grotto. 
As  these  appear  to  have  direct  connection  with  the  church  in  that  vicinity 
described  by  Captain  Conder  and  Lieutenant  Mantell  in  the  QuarteHy  State- 
ment for  April,  1882,  pp.  116-120,  and  further  described  by  myself  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement  for  October,  188a,  pp.  238-242,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
those  two  articles  for  the  previous  history  of  excavations  in  this  quarter. 

On  page  241  (as  above)  I  stated  that  ^e  ruins  appeared  to  extend  under 
ground  to  the  south-east  and  east  of  the  point  where  the  Mosaic  floor 
(see  page  239)  was  found,  and  spoke  of  the  desirableness  of  the  work  of 
excavation  being  extended  in  those  directions.  During  the  past  year 
(1884)  this  work  has  been  done  to  a  certain  degree,  and  my  supposition  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  new  facts  disclosed. 

There  was  found  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  Mosaic  floor,  the 
threshold  of  a  door.  This  was  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mosaic  floor,  and  may  have  belonged  to  a  later  structure,  unless  it  was 
a  window  in  the  older  structure,  which  does  not  seem  possible.  Its  sise 
and  the  work  upon  it  give  the  impression  that  it  formed  an  important  part 
of  some  large  building. 

The  watercourse  described  on  page  239  was  found  to  extend  much  farther 
to  the  east,  and  in  fact  it  disappears  again  in  the  mass  of  rubbish  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  excavations  in  that  direction.  Before  it  disappears  it  turns 
by  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  south,  and  at  the  angle  there  is  a  laige  basin, 
or  rather  a  small  reservoir,  still  quite  perfect. 
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Some  30  feet  east  of  the  Moeiic  floor,  and  beyond  a  thick  wall  which 
belonged  to  the  later  structure,  the  base  of  a  column,  in  position,  was 
found,  and  this,  I  should  judge,  evidently  formed  a  part  of  the  older  of  the 
two  churches  which  I  have  described. 

Just  north  of  the  point  where  this  base  of  a  column  was  found,  the  large 
roof  of  a  later  structure  has  fallen  in,  and  above  the  centre  of  its  arch, 
which  in  the  collapse  of  the  building  was  inverted,  the  diMs  is  fuUy  10 
feet  deep.  This  ruined  building,  whatever  it  was,  now  forms  part  of  the 
mound  which  has  yet  to  a  large  extent  to  be  excavated. 

Twenty  feet  south-east  of  Uiis  base  of  a  column  a  deep  channel  or  passage 
was  found  to  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  apparently  coming  from  the 
north,  and  turning  a  right  angle  towards  the  east,  in  both  of  which  direc- 
tions it  is  covered  by  the  great  mound  of  dibris  just  mentioned.  This 
passage  has  been  followed  down  10  or  more  feet.  The  rock  walls  are 
vertical,  and  the  passage,  which  is  uniform  in  width,  is  2  feet  wide.  The 
rubbish  or  moimd  above  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  10  to  15  feet  in  depth. 
It  will  be  very  interesting  to  learn  the  object  of  this  deep  channel,  and 
where  it  leads  to.  It  will  be  understood  that  as  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  I  report  only  the  depth  to  which  the  clearing  has 
already  extended.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  excavations  in  this  particular 
part  of  the  ruin  were  suspended  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Among  other  things  brought  to  light  is  a  section  of  a  column  15  feet 
long,  33  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  character  as  those  described 
on  page  241. 

The  distance  from  the  Mosaic  floor  to  the  place  where  the  newly  dis- 
covered tombs  are  found  is  about  60  yards  in  a  south-east  direction.  They 
were  really  discovered  by  accident.  To  enclose  this  large  plot  of  ground, 
and  thus  separate  it  from  the  road  leading  up  the  Jeremiah-Grotto  Hill,  a 
high  wall  was  built,  and  in  digging  for  a  foundation  for  this  the  workmen 
dug  into  the  tombs  in  question.  In  fact,  where  the  wall  passes  over  them 
they  are  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  although  the  dSMs  on  their 
west  side  was  10  feet  deep. 

The  five  accompanying  plans  will  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
character  of  these  tombs. 

Figure  No.  1  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  tombs,  of  which  there  are  two 
storeys.  The  lower  storey  was  covered  partly  by  a  roof  and  partly  by  the 
side  tombs  being  cut  under  the  overlying  rock. 

Figure  No.  2  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  lower  storey  of  tombs. 

Figure  No.  3  shows  the  vertical  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  lower  storey 
of  tombs,  and  how  the  roof  was  fitted  into  the  rock. 

Figure  No.  4  shows  the  form  of  the  separate  rooms,  a  side,  the  top^  and 
the  front  of  one  of  the  rooms  being  removed  for  that  purpose. 

Figure  No.  5  shows  a  curious  device  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  tombs 
(but  not  in  all),  namely,  a  kind  of  wreath  in  relief  where  the  head  would 
naturally  be  placed.  Singularly  enough,  in  tomb  No.  7  they  are  found  both 
at  the  head  and  the  foot  The  tombs  being  of  such  unusual  size  it  is  possible 
that  two  bodies  were  laid  on  one  side,  or  bench. 
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Room  No.  1,  Fig.  I,  seems  to  have  been  a  large  hall  or  chapel  from  which 
the  rooms  surroundiDg  it  led  off  in  different  directions.  These  are  numbered 
from  1  to  9,  Fig.  I.  Underneath  these,  or  portions  of  them,  are  other  rooms, 
represented  by  dotted  lines,  which  are  not  numbered.  The  floors  of  the 
different  rooms  are  all  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  with  the 
exception  of  2,  which  is  not  certain,  and  No.  8.  A  person  would  leave 
room  No.  1,  enter  the  door  of  room  No.  7,  and  after  a  few  feet  ascend  four 
steps  and  enter  room  No.  8,  which  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  others. 
Room  No.  8  is  the  largest  of  all  the  rooms  surrounding  No.  I,  or  the  chapel. 

Between  rooms  No.  3  and  4  there  was  a  hole  or  passage,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  subsequent  breaking  away  of  the  rock  rather  than 
to  have  been  a  doorway  in  the  original  structure. 

Underneath  a  portion  of  the  structure  there  was  a  vault  for  thirteen 
bodies  or  sarcophagi,  represented  in  Fig.  I,  partly  by  solid  and  partly  by 
dotted  lines,  and  marked  by  the  letters  Ay  B,  C,  i),  E,  F,  Q,  H,  /,  J,  K, 
This  vault  was  so  constructed  that  the  portion  B^  (7, «/,  iT,  was  roofed  over. 
(MMy  Fig.  3X  while  the  parts  i,  By  /, «/,  and  C,  />,  Oy  Hy  were  cut  under 
the  rock  as  seen  on  the  right  and  left  in  Fig.  3.  These  thirteen  graves  were 
arranged  in  three  rows,  five  in  the  western  row  and  four  in  each  of  the  two 
othera  On  the  right  hand  side  (see  Fig.  II  and  Fig.  3),  only  one  tomb, 
Cy  Dy  Oy  Hy  wss  cut  uuder  the  rock.  The  reason  doubtless  was  that  the 
designers  did  not  wish  to  weaken  the  walls  and  floor  of  room  No.  1,  Fig.  1. 
The  roof  stones  over  By  (7,  Jy  K  (Fig.  iX  were  nicely  fitted  into  the  rock  as 
seen  in  Fig.  3. 

At  L  there  was  a  large  door,  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high,  with  steps 
leading  from  the  outside  down  upon  the  roof  {MMy  Fig.  3)  over  the  vault 
By  Cy  Jy  Ky  Fig.  I.  Tlus  roof  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  room  No.  1, 
Fig.  I.  The  door  at  Z,  and  that  of  room  No.  1,  were  nearly  opposite  to  each 
other.  The  roof  over  the  vault  being  now  broken  in,  we  cannot  say  how  one 
descended  to  it.    This  roof  was  6  feet  or  6^  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  vault 

In  the  vertical  wall  of  the  western  end  of  the  vault  (Fig.  3X  over  the 
middle  place  or  receptacle,  there  is  a  niche,  and  a  corresponding  niche  in 
the  eastern  wall.  These  niches  were  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  but 
there  being  only  four  receptacles  in  the  eastern  row,  the  niche  in  the 
eastern  wall  must  of  course  have  one  receptable  on  one  side  of  it  and  two 
receptacles  on  the  other  side. 

The  south  wall  of  room  No.  2  has  been  broken  away,  but  being  so  much 
above  the  level  of  the  vault,  neither  the  roof  of  that  nor  any  portion  of 
Cy  Dy  Oy  H  were  in  any  manner  affected  by  it. 

The  large  space  on  the  west,  Ny  Ny  Ny  Ny  appears  like  the  bed  of  a 
quarry,  the  general  level  of  which  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  roof  over 
the  vault.  This  bed  slopes  considerably,  however,  towards  the  south-west. 
The  dfbris  over  this  portion  was  10  feet  deep,  and  sloped  upwards  towanis 
the  hill  above  Jeremiah's  Grotto.  These  tombs  were  excavated  in  the 
western  .or  north-western  slope  of  the  Jeremiah-Grotto  Hill,  and  the  road 
by  which  one  ordinarily  ascends  this  hill  passes  over  rooms  No.  6,  7,  and 
8,Fig.L 
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Underneath  rooms  No.  4^  6, 6,  7,  and  d,  Fig.  I,  smaller  rooms  are  shown 
by  dotted  lines.  That  under  room  No.  9  is  d^erent  in  shape  from  the 
rest,  and  not  quite  peifect  With  this  exception  {hese  rooms  are  4  feet 
wide,  3  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  rooms  above  them.  Thej 
are  in  each  case  on  the  right  hand  of  the  person  entering  the  rooms.  They 
were  entered  hj  doors  2^  feet  liigh,  and  of  nearly  the  same  width,  cot  in  the 
vertical  walls  of  the  benches  above  them  (Fig.  4).  In  the  benches  above 
the  small  rooms  there  was  in  each  case  a  large  hoLe  marked  by  a  circle  in 
rooms  Nos.  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  Fig.  L  The  actual  arrangement  is  best  seen  in 
Fig.  4,  which  shows  the  interior  of  one  of  these  rooms,  the  top,  one  side, 
and  the  front  being  removed  so  that  the  three  benches  for  bodies  or  sarco- 
phagi can  be  seen,  also  the  passage  into  the  room,  the  door  in  the  vertical 
wall  of  the  bench  at  the  right  hand  leading  to  the  small  room  and  the  hole 
in  the  bench  above  the  small  room.  'Room  No.  7  has  two  such  holea  (For 
what  were  these  holes  designed  ? — for  ventilation  ?  The  Arabs  say  that 
they  were  made  so  that  the  dead  could  speak  to  each  other.) 

The  walls  in  all  the  rooms  are  vertical,  and  the  ceilings  horizontal  Hut 
remark  is  intended  to  imj^y  that  there  are  no  arches  lengthways  of  the 
rooms,  as  are  found  in  some  tombs,  over  the  benches  where  the  bodies  or 
sarcophagi  were  placed. 

Boom  Na  8,  Fig.  I,  is  noticeable  by  its  size,  being  laigw  than  any  of 
the  others  surrounding  the  chapel.  I  have  explained  above  that  it  is  on  it 
higher  level  than  the  others.  Moreover,  the  places  for  bodies  in  front  and 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  were  not  benches  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
rooms  (see  Fig.  4^  but  open  boxes  like  very  lai^  sarcophagi  Hie  lids 
had  been  removed,  whether  by  the  present  woriunen  or  in  former  times  I 
cannot  say.  Sarcophagi  with  their  own  proper  lids  may  have  been  plaoed 
in  these  stone  boxes. 

It  is  reported  that  crosses  have  been  found,  bat  I  saw  none,  and  none 
were  pointed  out  to  me.  Likewise,  that  inseripticms  were  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  broken  sarcophagi.  These  had  been  removed  and  taken  out 
of  the  ooimtry  (so  I  was  told).  It  may  be,  however,  that,  if  they  really 
existed,  they  were  simply  concealed  in  Jerusalem,  and  jealously  guarded 
by  the  Latins  to  whom  ttie  place  now  belongs.  I  may  say  in  passing  that 
my  visits,  I  felt,  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  hence  I  made  my  observa- 
tions as  quickly  as  possible  and  withdrew  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

Great  quantities  of  bones  were  found  and  caref uUy  preserved  in  boxes, 
They  may  hereafter  serve  some  priestly  or  churchly  purpose  when  the 
place  and  time  have  been  prepared  for  their  use. 

In  the  middle  receptacle  of  the  western  row  of  graves,  over  which  I 
have  said  that  there  existed  a  niche,  there  is  a  part>  perhi^  one-half,  of  a 
sarcophagus  still  remaining,  and  it  may  be  that  sarcophagi  were  plaoed  in 
all  these  thirteen  receptacles.  Perhi^  it  will  be  understood  without  my 
saying  it  that  what  I  have  called  receptacles  are  sunk  in  the  solid  rock. 

Owing  to  a  fact  which  I  have  alluded  to  above,  my  measuren^e^ts  were 
not  minutely  exact,  but  sufficiently  so,  I  trusty  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
I  will  give  some  of  them  in  detail  Boom  No.  1 ,  which  I  have  called  a  chape^^ 
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is  14  feet  bj  17  feet  6  inches,  and  11  feet  high.  Boom  No.  2  is  broken,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  room  No.  3,  but  the  latter  was  7  feet  6  inches  hj  8  feet. 
There  was  here  also,  as  in  some  of  the  other  rooms,  the  small  room  under 
the  right  hand  bench.  This  I  have  indicated  by  dotted  lines  because 
the  room  was  not  absolutely  perfect  Its  construction,  howerer,  was  like 
the  others.  Booms  No.  4  and  6  were  each  7  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet,  and 
6  feet  high.  Booms  No.  6  and  7  were  a  little  larger,  being  8  feet  by  8  feet 
6  inches,  and  8  feet  high.  Boom  No.  8  was  8  feet  by  10  feet,  and  9  feet 
high,  being,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  spacious  of  all  those  surrounding  the 
chapeL  The  doors  of  these  different  rooms  were  6  feet  high  and  about 
3  feet  wide.  The  width  from  wall  to  wall  across  the  western  row  of 
receptacles  (see  Fig.  3)  was  17  feet  6  inches.  The  entire  length  of  the 
three  rows  of  receptacles  I  did  not  get.  The  distance  from  the  broken 
western  wall  of  room  No.  3  to  the  western  side  of  the  space  marked 
i\^,  ^f  i\r,  ^,  is  24  feet,  and  that  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the 
same  space  is  48  feet. 

Since  the  1st  of  July  of  the  present  year  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  has  ceased,  and  forty  or  fifty  workmen  have  been  busily  employed 
in  erecting  some  sort  of  a  chapel  or  church  over  the  entire  space  marked  in 
the  plan.  My  plan,  however,  is  of  the  ruin  as  I  saw  it  before  the  building 
was  commenced.  Some  parts  will  necessarily  be  walled  in,  but  doubtless 
the  idea  is  to  preserve  the  tombs  intact  as  far  as  possible. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  those  who  read  this  article  will  have  seen  the 
model  of  the  €k>lgotha  Hill  prepared  by  Qeneral  Gordon,  and  if  so  they 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  tomb  represented  on  the  side  of  that 
model  is  only  ten  yards  distant  from  room  No.  8  in  my  {dan.  Otherwise 
the  tombs  have  no  apparent  oonneetion. 

These  newly  discovered  tombs  appear  to  be  Christian  and  not  Jewish. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  the  reputed  dncovery  of  the  body  of  St.  Stephen 
a  isagniikent  church  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  a.d.  460, 
and  the  Empress  herself  was  buried  in  it.  This  church  was  on  the  north 
of  the  city  not  far  from  the  present  Damascus  Gate,  which  for  ten  centuries 
subsequent  to  this  evmt  bore  the  name  of  St.  Peter's  Gate.  The  churdi 
was  built  on  the  supposed  place  of  the  martyrdcnn  of  St  Stephen. 

Jeruaalemy  August  18^A,  1885. 

Postscript. 

Since  excavations  in  this  particular  quarter  are  assuming,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  foregoing  article,  special  importance,  I  would  like  to  add  a  note 
to  my  description  oi  the  two  churches  which  appeared  in  the  Q^arterly 
Statement  for  October,  1883  ;  for  the  reason  that  on  page  240  a  singulsur 
mistake  has  somehow  been  made.  It  is  in  connecticm  with  the  inscription 
which  I  found  in  the  tomb  near  the  Mosaic  floor.  As  printed,  two  horizontal 
bars  appear  before,  that  is,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  inscription,  which  I 
certainly  did  not  place  there.  Two  lines  below  the  inscription  I  wrote  : 
^'  extends  fn«n  the  'Z'  to  the  onall  character  at  the  end  ;  ^  and  instead 
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of  inserting  the  letter  or  character  "Z,**  the  printer  has  substituted  the 
word  "  cross,"  which  makes  a  bad  mess  with  the  sense  I  intended  to  convey. 
To  set  matters  right  it  will  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the  inscription  and 
the  left  hand  bar  of  the  cross  as  follows.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
large  cross  was  on  the  right  hand  of  the  inscription  to  one  facing  it. 
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NOTES  BY  CAPTAIN  CONDER. 

I  HAVE  just  got  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  July,  and  though  very  busy 
with  boundary  and  land  questions  here,  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  note  or 
two.  It  is  a  valuable  number,  and  I  am  only  soriy  not  to  have  seen  the 
two  preceding. 

On  page  154 1  should  like  to  say  that  though  the  proposed  sites  for  Golan 
and  Alema  are  possible,  the  suggestion  of  ^Arhiib  er  Rahwah  for  Argob  is 
inadmissible.  It  has  only  the  B  and  the  B  in  common,  and  'ArkAb  is  the 
common  word  for  a  "  ridge."  The  Arabic  for  Ai^ob  would  be  Arjib  or 
Bujib,  and  such  places  as  Kefr  Arjib  and  the  northern  Bujib  are  more 
suitable.  Argob  was,  however,  east  of  €k)lan  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance. 

On  page  159, 1  think  the  hot  springs  near  Bella  were  probably  some  of 
those  further  north  at  Gadara.  The  whole  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Guy  le 
Strange  is  most  interesting.  Perhaps  he  may  have  noticed  whether  there 
are  any  mason's  marks  on  the  masonry  at  Kala't  er  Bubud,  which  would 
settle  the  Crusading  origin  which  I  always  attributed  to  this  castle,  which 
I  have  only  seen  in  the  distance,  but  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  visited 
and  considered  Crusading. 

Page  183. — The  so-called  altar  at  Zorah  resembles  many  rock  cuttings 
familiar  to  explorers  in  Palestine,  which  result  from  the  quarrying  of  stone. 
Manoah  would  hardly  have  used  an  altar  of  cut  stone. 

Page  184. — The  objection  as  to  £n  Bogel  raises  the  question  of  the 
dates  and  authorship  of  Old  Testament  books,  which  is  evidently  not  one 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Qiuxrterly  Statement, 

Page  181. — Mr.  Drake  and  I,  in  1873,  found  what  we  took  ta  be  au 
overturned  Dolipen    in  Judea,  near  the  village   of  Jeb'a  (Gibeah  of 
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Benjamin),  and  I  have  noticed  possible  traces  of  others  in'^'Heth  and 
Moab." 

I  find  some  difficulty  in  bridging  the  gap  which  seems  to  me  to  occur 
so  often  in  Mr.  Birch's  arguments  between  the  proposition  and  the 
**  therefore.''  He  says  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  later  kings  built  a  wall 
round  Ophel,  but  I  think  the  Bible  mentions  these  kings  by  name.  He 
says  he  has  proved  Hinnom  to  be  the  Kedron,  but  if  he  has  done  so  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  has  not  convinced  other  writers.  Mr.  Birch  seems  to 
me  to  forget  how  often  he  has  changed  his  own  views  when  he  is  severe 
on  others  for  inconsistency.  He  might,  perhaps,  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  read  what  I  have  recently  said  on  the  controversies,  in  the  Jerusalem 
volume,  and  in  my  Primer  of  Bible  Geography.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Birch 
admits  the  impossibility  of  confining  ancient  Jerusalem  to  the  small  area 
on  Ophel,  and  if  he  agrees  that  David  and  Solomon  walled  in  the  Upper 
City,  his  views  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  words  Zion  and  City  of  David 
are  of  secondary  importance.  I  hold  Zion  to  be  the  poetical  name  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  City  of  David  to  be  the  Jerusalem  of  David's  time. 
All  I  am  really  interested  in  is  the  defeat  of  a  new  heresy  which  seems  to 
me  mischievous  and  absurd,  namely,  that  the  Jerusalem  of  David  and 
£zra  was  confined  to  the  narrow  ridge  south  of  the  Temple.  Such  an  idea 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Book  of  Ezra,  or  with  earlier  biblical  books, 
and  represents  the  redudio  ad  absurdam  of  Jerusalem  controversy. 

C.  R  CoNDBR,  Captain  R.E, 

TaungSy  Bechuanaland, 

August  18M,  1885. 


NOTES. 

I.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Maspero  I  am  able  to  correct  one 
point  in  my  note  {Quarterly  Statement,  1885,  p.  108)  on  the  identification 
of  the  important  point  Berothah  or  Berothai,  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
David's  kingdom. 

The  name  of  the  place  No.  141  in  the  Kamak  last,  as  given  by  M. 
€k)leni8che£r  in  his  corrected  readings  {Zeit,  /.  Aeg.  JSpr.y  1882,  p.  145  and 
plate)  is  imperfect  in  its  first  hieroglyphic  sign,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  J  =  6.    But  M.  Maspero  has  since  read  it  on  the  pylon  at  Elamak 

as  |l    t.&,  A    so  that  the  name  is  not  Buresu,  but  Zuresu.    This,  however, 

does  not  affect  my  proposal  to  identify  Berothah  with  Brisa  in  the  w&dy 
where  M.  Pognon  found  the  rock-inscriptions  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 

II.  In  my  short  article  in  the  April  Quarterly  on  Exploration  in  the  Nile 
Delta  there  are  a  few  insignificant  misprints  which  every  reader  will 
correct  for  himself ;  but  one  needs  explicit  notice.    On  page   115,  for 

A  ^> read  \  ^^  ^^ ,  the  last  sign  being  the  determinative,  a  serpent, 

HsNRT  Gborqe  Tomkins. 
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I  LAST  week  forwarded  jou  tracmgs  of  plan  of  the  recently  difloorered 
Zorah  altar.  That  it  is  "strongly  suggestive ''  of  the  passage  Judges  xiii, 
19,  20,  is  undeniable. 

I  would  now  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  great  stone  of 
Abel,*'  which  appears  to  have  marked  the  limit  or  boundaiy  between  the 
Beth  Shemesh  lands  and  the  Philistine  territory  (1  Sam.  vi,  12-19)  could 
not  have  been  far  distant  The  shrine  of  Abu  M6sar  at  Ain  Shems 
(Beth  Shemesh)  is  boldly  visiUe  from  the  altar,  and  about  three-qnarten 
of  an  hour*s  walk  distant  (at  the  furthest)  in  a  south-west  directioiL 

Standing  on  the  hill-sides  close  to  Zorah,  with  the  altar  and  Ain 
Shems  in  full  view,  the  two  old  narratives  seem  to  assume  new  and  living 
proportions,  and  blend  and  dovetail  wonderfully  at  the  spot  where  stands 
the  lately  found  sacrifidal  monument, 

In  conclusion,  I  would  mention  that  the  German  Exploration  Sociefy 
have  excavated  the  altar,  the  total  height  oi  which  is  2  metres.  I 
believe  that  excavations  are  still  being  carried  on  at  Artouf  for  the 
Society.  J.  E.  Hanaui 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  had  to  survey  a  part  of  the  interior  of  TiberioMy  and 
found  by  chance  a  small  column  of  white  marble  1  foot  5  inches  long 
and  9  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  just  dug  out  in  the  garden  of  the 
Greek  convent  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  town,  and  which  bears  the 
following  Hebrew  inscription: — 

pnntD  H/iny  b/iHr 

I  am  not  a  Hebrew  scholar,  but  I  was  told  that  it  bears  the  date  4148, 
and  was  a  gravestone. 

I  have  also  looked  with  interest  into  the  large  circular  vaults  which 
border  Tiberias  from  the  sea  side,  and  are  built  close  to  the  city  wall  of  the 
east  and  south.  They  are  not  built  very  carefully,  but  are  strong  and 
veiy  spacious.  Their  building  area  must  be  that  of  this  last  city  wall  and 
fortress.  The  city  wall  on  the  sea  side  is  generally  10  feet  2  inches  thick 
The  new  Greek  convent  will  now  be  built  on  top  of  its  sonth-eastem 
comer,  and  the  partly  sunk  round  comer  tower  there  will  be  restored. 
Haifa,  July  Hit,  1886.  G.  Schumachbr. 
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A  NATUEALIST'S  JOURNEY  TO  SINAI,  PETRA,  AND 
SOUTH  PALESTINE. 
Br  H.  Chichistsr  Hart. 

CaaLAPTER  I. 

Introduotoet. 

Earlt  in  the  sammer  of  1883  my  friend  Profenor  Hull,  Direotor  of  the 
Oeologioal  Survey  of  Ireland,  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  accompany 
him  as  a  ydonteer  on  a  geological  and  surveying  expedition  to  Sinai  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  of  which  he  was  about  to  take  the  leadership  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 

With  the  main  object  of  studying  the  botany  of  this  region,  and  as  hr 
as  possible  also  other  branches  of  its  natural  history,  I  accepted  this 
friendly  offer.  I  was  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  by  the  assurance  I  received 
from  Professor  Oliver,  of  Kew,  that,  whatever  our  Continental  brethren 
may  have  accomplished,  few  British  botanists  had  as  yet  turned  their 
attention  to  Sinai.  He  at  the  same  time  promised  his  valuable  assistance 
in  the  determination  of  my  specimens  upon  my  return — a  promise  since 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  which  entitles  him  to  my  sinoerest  thanks.  Another 
welcome  consideration  ^vHiich  helped  to  determine  me  was  that  of  a  grant 
of  money  from  the  Scientific  Fund  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

I  feel  bound  to  take  this  earliest  oi^rtonity  of  expressing  my 
grateful  sense  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  the  Natural  History  of  Palestine,  who  has  helped  me 
nwith  his  advice  before  starting,  and  his  scientific  assistance  since  my 
return.  To  him  whe  determination  of  my  species  of  birds,  as  well  as  of 
land  and  freshwater  molluscs,  is  almost  entirely  due,  and  his  recent  work 
on  the  *^  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Western  Palestine  "  has  been  continually  con- 
sulted in  preparing  the  present  account. 

To  Dr.  Qunther,  F.RS.,  and  to  Messrs.  Waterfaouse  and  Thomas,  of 
the  British  Museum,  my  thanks  are  due  for  the  naming  of  other  smaller 
collections  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  beetles.  Mr.  Edgar  Smith,  of  the 
Conchological  Department,  has  also  been  good  enough  to  render  me  as 
much  assistance  as  his  duties  would  permit  in  searching  for  information 
on  the  Mollusc-fauna  of  the  Red  Sea. 

To  Mons.  Edmond  Boissier,  the  eminent  Swiss  botanist  and  author  of 
the  invaluable  "  Flora  Orientalis,"  I  desire  to  tender  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments. He  has  very  kindly  determined  for  me  some  of  the  more 
intricate  genera,  which  his  unrivalled  knowledge  and  extensive  Oriental 
herbarium  enable  him  to  deal  with  satisfactorily.  Of  Mons.  Boissier's 
^  Flora  Orientalis"  I  have  constantly  availed  myself  in  dealing  with  the 
flora  of  SinaL  Botanists  whose  inclinations  turn,  as  mine  do,  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  will  find  this  work,  which  is  now  complete, 
a  perfect  storehouse  oi  information. 
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Reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai, 
published  in  1869,  where  much  valuable  information  on  the  physical 
features  and  natural  history  of  the  Peninsula  will  be  found,  especially  in 
the  appendices  by  Mr.  Wyatt  An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Lowne,  on 
the  Flora  of  Sinai,  in  the  Journal  oi  the  Tiinnean  Society  for  1805,  may 
also  be  referred  to  ;  his  nomenclature,  however,  differs  widely  from  Uiat 
at  present  adopted.  There  is  little  other  botanical  literature  available; 
Decaisne's  Florida  Sinaicay  published  in  the  ^'Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles"  in  1836,  in  which  many  new  species  are  described,  is 
difficult  to  obtain  separately;  it  is,  however,  very  valuable,  but  the 
collections  of  Schimper  and  others,  distributed  throughout  the  herbaria 
of  Europe,  and  duly  recorded  in  Boissier's  **  Flora  Orientalis,"  have  nearly 
doubled  Decaisne's  original  total 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  A.  G.  More,  the  well- 
known  naturalist  in  charge  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin,  who  has  been  always  most  good- 
natured  in  rendering  me  advice  and  assistance  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

I  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  judicious  and  kindly  guidance  by 
which  (with  the  assistance  of  our  most  efficient  interpreter  and  conductor, 
Bernard  Heilpem)  Professor  Hull  brought  our  travels  to  a  safe  conclusion. 
In  a  volume  recently  published  by  the  Society,  Professor  Hull  has  given 
the  public  an  account  of  our  experiences,  and  to  it,  and  its  Appendix  by 
Major  Kitchener,  the  reader  may  turn  for  fuller  geological,  geogn^hical, 
and  other  information  relative  to  our  explorations.  To  the  other  members 
of  our  party,  for  their  continual  kindness  in  obtaining  specimens  for  me, 
I  shall  feel  for  ever  grateful 

In  these  pages,  which  owe  their  appearance  to  the  liberality  of  the 
same  Society,  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  give  a  running  account  of  the 
collections  made  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  gathered,  with  sudi 
extracts  from  my  journal  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  them.  Afterwards 
I  will  enumerate  in  detail  the  various  species  which  I  have  identified,  and 
conclude  with  an  endeavour  to  give  a  fuU  account  and  analysis  of  the 
Flora  of  Sinai,  or  rather  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

For  the  systematic  list  of  plants,  with  their  localities,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  descriptions 
of  the  new  species  with  figures  will  be  found.  The  specimens  themiselves 
are  in  the  Herbaria  of  Kew  and  the  British  Museum. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AiN  MusA  TO  WXdt  Lebweu. 
Havino  left  Suez  on  Saturday,  November  lOth,  1883,  we  took  up  our 
quarters  till  Monday  at  Ain  Musa,  the  usual  starting  place  for  SinaL  A 
description  of  the  gardens  here,  with  the  introduced  plants  found  about 
them,  has  been  given  by  Mons.  Barbey,  in  his  recent  voliune  "  Herbori£a- 
tions  au  Levant,"  who  visited  them  at  a  more  auspicious  season.  His  tour 
did  not  elsewhere  cover  the  ground  we  visited  till  reaching  Bir  es  Seba- 
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At  Ain  Musa  my  hopes  fell  to  a  low  ebb.  With  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  showy  flowering  shrubs  {LarUana  camera  Limu^  and  Cassiu  hicap- 
sularis  Linn,)  in  the  gardens  of  date  palm,  bounded  by  prickly  pear,  there 
appeared  to  be  hardly  a  vestige  of  unwithered  vegetable  life.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  yielded  dead  flowers  and  ripe  seed  capsules  of  several 
species,  all  of  which  were  carefully  preserved  for  comparison  with  sub- 
sequent gatherings.  One  species,  Ceratophyllum  deynersum  Z.,  found 
drifting  in  the  gulf,  and  probably  derived  from  the  canal,  was  not  met 
with  again.  A  prostrate  prickly  grass  in  the  sandy  stony  flat  between 
the  wells  (Am  Musa)  of  Moses  and  the  gulf  has  been  named  for  me  by 
Mons.  Boissier,  Sporobolui  spicatu*  VaAl. 

In  these  enclosures,  and  around  their  edges,  were  bushes  of  tamarisks 
and " ghurkad,"  Tamaruu nilotica Ehr,^  T.artiadata  Vahl.  (?), and  Nitraria 
tridentata  Desf,  The  latter  is  a  prickly,  fleshy-leaved  shrub  with  small 
orange  berries,  greedily  eaten  by  camela  It  belongs  to  the  ^^  bean-caper  *' 
family  (ZygophyUacese),  well  represented  in  the  desert. 

From  one  of  the  wells  numerous  univalves,  all  of  one  species,  Mdania 
fttberculata  MiUl,^  were  obtained.  The  net  produced  nothing  else  except 
the  larvae  of  a  gnat.  A  chamseleon  {Chamcdeo  vulgaris  Linn,)  and  a  small 
very  nimble  brown  lizard  (Eremias  gvUo-lineata)  were  captured  close  by. 
The  former  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  Bedouin  on  a  stunted  palm-tree, 
else  I  should  assiuredly  have  passed  it  by,  so  closely  did  it  reaemble  the 
blanch  along  which  it  clung. 

The  chief  attraction  at  this  oasis  was  in  the  birds,  o£  which  several 
species  were  obtained.  Amongst  these  were  the  white  wagtail  and  the 
willow- wren  (Motacilla  alba  Linn,y  and  PhyUoscopvs  rufus  Bechst).  A  buff- 
backed  heron,  Ardeola  russata  Wagll,  was  seen  but  not  shot :  this  is  the 
hitd  which  does  duty  for  the  "  white  ibis  "  amongst  visitors  A  little  cock- 
tailed  warbler  with  a  song  and  habit  of  a  wren,  Drymoeca  inquieta  jRvpp, 
as  well  as  the  blue-throated  robin,  Cyanecula  ccervleculy*  FalL  (the  one 
with  the  entire  blue  throat),  was.shot  here. 

Across  the  sand  to  the  shores  ef  the  gulf  many  kinds  of  sea  shell  were 
gathered.  A  detailed  account  of  these,  as  well  as  of  those  obtained  at 
Akaba,  will  be  given  later  on.  Few  specimens  worth  preserving  were 
met  with,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  identifiable.  At  the  water's 
edge  a  stork  gave  me  a  long  shot^  and  several  dunlins  were  flying  about. 

At  evening  the  air  was  ^led  with  the  attractive  notes  of  species  of 
cicada,  and  the  quaint  call  of  an  owl  (Athene  meridvonalis  Risso,),  the 
"  boomey  "  of  the  Arabs,  was  for  the  first  time  heard. 

Insect  life  was  almost  suspended,  but  a  few  small  beetles  (AdesmiOf  Acis)y 
ants  (Camponottutjf  and  a  spider  or  two,  as  well  as  a  torpid  scorpion,  were 
captured  about  here,  and  between  this  and  W^dy  Nusb. 

Excepting  at  wells,  met  with  at  rare  intervals,  life  of  all  kinds  was 
very  scarce  in  this  lower  desert  portion  of  Sinai.  The  appearance  of  a 
bird  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  these  wastes  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
call  to  arma  amongst  the  gunners,  and  the  gurgling  sound  of  the 
Bedouin  camel-driver  summoned  his  obstinate  beast  to  kneel  and  let 
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his  rider  dismount  and  stalk  a  distant  Egyptian  vultare  or  a  raven. 
These  two  birds.  Neophron  percnopterus  Linn,  and  Corvus  umbrinus  ffedenb.^ 
were  frequently  in  sight,  but  rarely  in  range. 

After  a  day  or  two,  when  my  Bedouin  lad,  Ehaltl^  had  discovered 
which  of  us  two  was  master,  I  generally  travelled  on  foot,  letting  my 
camel-driver  keep  me  in  view  till  wanted.  For  this  interesting  and 
faithful  son  of  the  desert  I  conceived  a  great  liking.  This  feeling  towards 
the  Arabs  is  veryfrequently  indulged  in  by  inexperienced  travellers  in  the 
East 

As  fast  as  I  made  gatherings,  I  was  able  to  deposit  them  on  the  back 
of  my  admirable  beast  of  burtheiL  For  this  purpose  I  had  two  sets  of 
camel  bags  and  drying  boards,  as  well  as  multifuious  swinging  gear ; 
guns,  spy-glass,  water-bottle,  shoulder-bag,  spirit  cylinder,  portfolios, 
insect  box,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

The  country  traversed  was  of  gravel  and  sand,  with  occasional  outcrops 
of  limestone.  This  limestone  sand  is  sometimes  finely  and  regularly 
granulated,  as  near  Wftdy  Sudr,  a  condition  not  observed  by  us  in  other 
parts  of  SiuaL  The  view  of  the  Jebel  Bahah  mountains  across  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  was  superb. 

Our  direction  lay  nearly  parallel  to  this  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  gradually 
widening  the  distance  between  us  and  the  coast-line.  The  sky  was  of  a 
brilliant  blue,  and  the  temperature  rarely  hot  Plough  to  make  walking 
disagreeable.  The  following  plants  were  observed  in  W&dy  Sudr : — ZtUa 
myagroides  Deef,^  Betama  retam  For$h,  Alhagi  moHrorum  /).(7.,  Acacia 
SeycU  Del,,  Deverra  tortttosa  Ocertn.,  Anabasis  articidata  Forsk,,  Reaumuna 
vermieiUaris  Linn,  {R,  pakestina  Boiss.\  Fagonia  cretica  Linn.y  var. 
glutinosa  et  vars.,  Erodium  glaucophyllum  Ait,,  Citndltts  colocynthis  Lehr,, 
Artemisia  jvdaioa  Linn,,  OdarUospennum  graveolens  S,  Bip,,  Oymnooarpus 
fruticosus  Pers.,  Paronychia  desertorum  Boiss,,  uEnia  javaniea  Juss,, 
Heliotrophim  luteum  Poir,,  Aristida  obtusa  Del,  Most  of  tiiese  are  strictly 
desert  species  of  continual  occurrence  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
and  will  seldom  again  be  referred  to.  In  Wftdy  Sudr  Farsetia  cegyptiaca 
Turr.  and  Anabasis  setifera  Moq.  were  also  obtained. 

The  CitruUuB  bore  its  ripe  fruit,  orange-coloured  and  about  tiie  size  oi 
a  billiard  ball,  trailing  on  the  gravel  and  sand  in  many  places.'  The 
felted  ^rua  was  laden  with  tassels  of  wool,  the  remains  of  its  withered 
inflorescence ;  the  variety,  with  narrower  leaves  and  more  rigid  habit, 

1  The  Arabs  use  this  species  (the  colocynth)  as  a  purgative.  A  fruit  in  split 
into  halves,  the  seeds  scooped  out,  and  the  two  cavities  filled  with  milk ;  after 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  liquid,  which  has  absorbed  some  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  plant,  is  drunk  off.  I  refer  my  readers  for  further 
valuable  information  of  this  nature  to  an  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  April  11,  1885,  by  my  friend  and  companion.  Dr.  Gordon  Hull.  I  trust  he 
will  forgive  me  for  correcting  an  error  into  which  I  unfortunately  led  him.  The 
plant  which  he  speaks  of  '*  with  short  auoculent  jointed  segments  "  as  being  very 
common  and  used  for  sore  eyes  is  not  Zygophyihrai  but  Awnlmmt  (ftt/ssls) 
mrticulata^ 
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oocurred  later  on.  Acacia  Sejal  was  a  revelation  of  spinoiraness  wiioee 
branches  even  the  camel  can  only  nibble  with  care.  It  is  a  low  flat4opped 
bosh,  often  only  4  or  5  feet  high,  bat  with  a  trunk  of  considerable 
thicknes& 

A  Matthiola,  probably  M,  arabica  Boiss.,  occurred,  and  a  lai^  cabbage- 
leaved  sticky  Hyoscyamus,  If,  muticus  Linn.,  with  showy  yellow  and 
purple  veined  flowers,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  •*  Sekkaxun "  which 
the  Arabs  are  said  to  inhale  in  their  narghilis  as  an  intoxicant. 

The  pretty  little  woolly  Keaumuria,  with  its  densely  imbricated  leaves, 
was,  after  much  searching,  found  in  blow  at  last  A  wiry,  nearly  leafless 
Deverra  was  in  full  flower  and  seed,  with  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  smell 
of  fennel 

The  marked  characteristics  of  these  desert  plants  soon  become  familiar, 
They  have  usually  a  whitened  appearance,  which  was  perhape  somewhat 
hei^tened  at  the  season  of  my  visit.  This  is  due  to  wooUiness,  or  scaliness, 
or  some  other  colouring  integument,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  heavy 
odours,  succulent  or  glaucous  foliage.  Spines,  prickles,  hooked  or  clinging 
hairs  are  also  characteristic,  and  the  whole  plant  is  not  unfrequently  found 
to  be  steeped  in  a  strong  viscid  exudation.  Noteworthy  instances  of 
the  above  peculiarities  will  be  given  farther  on. 

Of  the  Sinaitic  mountains,  no  part  was  as  yet  visible  ;  we  were  however 
gradually  rising  above  sea-level,  and  with  the  cooler  atmosphere  there  was 
a  steady  increase  also  in  the  quantity  of  vegetation.  A  very  fragrant 
bushy  Artemisia,  A.  santolina  Linn.,  had  become  frequent,  and  is  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  flat  w&dies. 

In  WMy  Sudr  Cleome  arabica  Linn.,  Pemiisetum  dickotomun  Dd.,  and 
Mionurus  hirsntus  Vahl.  were  secured  in  good  condition,  except  the  latter 
grass,  which  is  so  closely  eaten  by  camels  that  it  is  hard  to  obtain  good 
specimens. 

Anabcuis  articuUxta  Forsk.  is  a  prevalent  low-sized  species ;  its  dried 
twigs  are  always  topped  by  a  few  scales,  the  remains  of  the  floral  envelopes. 
These  are  occasionally  a  showy  red  or  claret  colour,  and  give  a  brilliant  effect, 
sometimes  equalling  that  of  red  heather  at  a  distance.  It  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  species  throughout  Sinai ;  Oymnocarpum  fruticosus  For$k.,  how- 
ever, is  nearly  as  abundant.  The  Anabasis,  whose  slenderer  twigs  are,  I 
believe,  all  lost  and  withered  at  this  season,  accumulates  round  its  roots 
blown  hillocks  of  sand  a  couple  of  feet  high,  favourite  hiding  places  for 
lizards,  and  burrowing  ground  for  ants  and  the  smaller  rodents.  The 
Bedouins  called  this  plant  ^  £rimth." 

The  vegetation  is  scattered  in  tufts  amongst  the  sand  and  gravel ; 
except  in  the  occasionally  moistened  wMy  beds  these  tufts  are  usually 
isolated  and  often  far  apart. 

On  the  I3th,  at  about  350  feet  above  sea-level,  we  entered  a  bed  of  chalk 
intermixed  with  white  marls  strewed  with  chert,  fossils,  and  selenite. 
We  reached  Ghurundel  by  moonlight.  Tamarisks  and  palms  (Tatnarix 
nilotica  Fall.,  Phcsnix  dactylifera  Linn^)  form  here  a  pleasant  grove  ;  Zilla, 
Nitraria,  and  most  of  the  species  above  mentioned,  are  plentif uL 
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At  Wftdy  Ghurundel  (**  EHra")>  I  obtained  some  fresh  species  of  biixk 
Of  these  Scuvicola  isabelltna  Rupp  (Menetries'  Wheatew)  was  several  times 
seen  and  shot  The  "  Persian  lark  "  {Certhilauda  aUmdipes  Derf.)  and  the 
striolated  bunting  {Emberiza  striolata  Licht.)  were  obtained,  only  single 
Rpecimens  being  as  yet  seen  and  secured  of  each.  Bavens  and  willow- 
wrens  tenanted  this  w&dy. 

The  first  large  quadruped's  tracks  were  pointed  out  by  the  Arabs ;  they 
exclaimed  "dhaba" — ^that  is  to  say,  "hyaena." 

Another  lizard,  Agama  ruderata  Riv.,  and  a  skink,  Sphcenops  capistratu9 
WagLf  were  captured  here.  The  latter  I  found  on  kicking  to  pieces  an  ant- 
hill, the  home  of  a  species  of  Camponotus,  C,  pttbescens.  This  lizard  was 
afterwards  very  common  throughout  Sinai  to  the  Dead  Sea.  He  was  easy 
to  catch,  and  his  comical  habit  of  standing  at  bay  with  his  tail  cocked  and 
his  disproportionately  large  jaws  wide  open  was  instructive  ;  no  doubt  it 
terrified  troops  of  smaller  foes.  Like  most  true  natives  oi  the  desert  he 
was  sand-coloured,  though  the  tail  has  some  dull  blackish  rings.  Another 
lizard,  Eremiaa  guttata^  was  most  dificult  to  catch  ;  by  pelting  him  with 
handful)  of  sand,  which  confuses  and  stops  his  movements  for  an  instant^ 
combined  with  a  sudden  rush,  it  may  be  done. 

The  rock  here  is  a  white  cretaceous  limestone.  The  bed  of  the  wfidy  is 
cut  deeply  into  marly  deposits,  leaving  sheer  mud-banks  sometimes  8  feet 
high.  The  bed  of  this  periodic  stream  was  now  perfectly  dry.  From  the 
appearance  of  these  deposits,  and  those  in  other  places,  Professor  Hull 
considered  there  was  evidence  of  a  much  greater  rainfall  in  recent  times. 

On  the  tamarisk  branches  a  curious  buff-coloured  chrysalis-like  appen* 
dage  was  frequently  observed.  It  was  about  the  consistency  of  tough 
paper  half  an  inch  long,  but  more  brittle,  and  proved  to  be  the  egg  case  of  a 
species  of  Mantis.  A  large  black  beetle,  Prionotheca  ccronata  Oliv,^  was  the 
only  large  insect  found  in  W&dy  GhurundeL 

Several  plants  were  here  first  met  with ;  the  most  conspicuous  were 
a  shrubby  mignionette,  OchradenuB  haocatus  Dd,,  thenceforward  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  desert  w&dies,  and  sometimes,  where  protected  by 
acacia  trees  from  camels,  6  or  8  feet  high. 

Here  or  nearer  to  Wftdy  Useit  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  second  species 
of  acacia,  A,  tortilis  Hayne,  less  spiny  and  usually  larger  and  more 
upright  than  A,  Seyal  L,  I  met  only  these  two  acacias  in  the  peninsula, 
but  I  found  a  third  and  much  finer  one  {A,  Iceta  R.  £r,)  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  A,  nUotica  Del.  also  occurs  in  SinaL  A,  tortilis  is 
commoner  in  the  Arabah  than  elsewhere. 

Other  species  were — Cucumis  prophetarum  Linn,y  Polyoarpcga  JragUis 
Bel,,  P.  postrata  Z>C7W.,  ZygophyUum  album  Linn.,  Fagonia  cretica  Lvnn^ 

^  This  w&dy  must  not  be  confounded  with  others  of  the  same  name  iu  Sinai 
and  Edom.  A  notable  instance  of  confusion  oocurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
English  translation  of  Laborde's  "Arabia  Petraea,"  1836,  where  the  translator 
quotes  Beveral  pages  of  description  of  the  present  w&dy  from  Burckbardt,  to 
illustrate  Laborde's  short  and  correct  mention  of  WiUly  Ghurundel  near  Petra. 
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var.  arahtcciy  Lithospermum  caUomm  Linn,,  Oressa  cretica  Linn,,  Ettphorhia 
comutd  Pers.f  Juneus  maritimus  Linn,,  fi  arabicm,  Typha  angustata  B.  k 
C,  Cynodon  dactyUm  Per$.,  Pkragmites  communis  Linn.,  var.  gigantea* 
This  latter  species,  which  reaches  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  with  its  erect 
plume  of  florescence,  is  a  truly  handsome  grass.  It  appears  to  have 
frequently  done  duty  for  Arwndo  Danax  L,  in  SinaL 

Many  withered  Chenopods  occurred  here,  the  identifiable  species  being 
SudBda  vermictUcUa  Forsk,,  AtripUx  leitcoelada  Boiss,,  A*  hcUimtu  Linn,, 
AnahcuiB  seiifera  Moq.,  and  A,  (JSaUola)  articulata  Forsk,  At  WAdy  Useit 
occurred  a  little  grove  of  date  palms,  some  of  them  at  least  40  feet  high. 
There  is  only  one  other  species,  the  doum  palm  {Hyphotne  thebaica  Del,),  in 
Sinai.     It  occurs  near  Akaba  and  at  Tor. 

From  about  Wftdy  Saal  small  burrows,  from  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit* 
hole  to  the  little  perforation  of  a  species  <^  ant^  Camponotus  oompressa 
Fab,,  become  numerous.  These  belong  chiefly  to  species  of  Acomys,  €rer« 
billus  and  Fsammomys,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  succeeded  in  capturing 
any  of  these  animals.  On  several  occasions  I  saw  individuals  of  the  Gerbille 
genus  of  sand-rats.  These  animals  usually  burrowed  in  the  sand-hills  accu- 
mulated about  the  stumps  of  anabasis  and  tamarisk  ;  their  abundance  here 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  their  numbers  in  the  WMy  Arabah  later  on* 
Jerboas  were  not  seen  in  SinaL 

At  night  in  the  dinner  tent  our  lights  usuaUy  attract  a  few  nocturnal 
insects,  which  I  capture  from  time  to  time. 

A  hornet,  Veepa  orientalis  Linn^  is  the  only  insect  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  the  day-time.  Nature  rests  herself  in  the  desert  almost  as  thoroughly 
as  in  an  Arctic  winter ;  in  the  latter  case  she  sleeps  during  an  excessive 
cold,  in  the  former  she  exhausts  her  strength  during  an  extreme  heat. 
Nevertheless  many  late  flowering  plants  still  occasionally  hold  their  petals 
and  it  will  not  be  many  days  ere  we  gather  the  first  harbingers  of  spring 
Possibly  these  latter  should  be  called  hybemal.  A  few  species,  as  Cleome 
arabica  Linn,,  are  in  iiieir  prime  at  present  for  examination,  being  in  full 
flower  and  fruit.  This  Cleome  is  one  of  the  most  viscid  plants  met  with, 
taking  many  weeks  to  dry,  and  never  shaking  off  the  adhering  sand.  It 
has  small  deep  purple  flowers  and  longish  pods. 

A  black  snake,  probably  JSamenis  cUnmrens  Shaw,  var.  carbanarius,  was 
killed  here,  but  I  was  informed  it  was  last  seen  with  the  cook.  Whether 
it  subsequently  passed  under  examination  in  the  dinner  tent  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  identifying  it. 

Desert  larks  representing  three  genera  have  been  obtained ;  one  of 
these,  Oerthilauda,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Other  two,  Ammomanes 
deserti  LidU.,  and  Alauda  isabellina  Bonap,,  were  also  shot.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  met  with  of  the  true  inhabitants  of  the 
desert  The  Persian  lark  {CerthiUiuda  deMrtarum  Rupt,),  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  our  song-thrush,  has  a  low  sweet  song,  uttered  while  on  the  ground, 
and  not  much  stronger  than  or  unlike  our  robin's  winter  warble.  A  large 
and  handsome  black  and  white  chat  {Saxicola  monaeka  Temn,)  was  shot  in 
W&dj  Humr.    Tracks  of  gazelles  were  here  first  observed 
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At  Wftd  J  Hnmr  we  are  eroeaing  beds  of  a  highl  j  coloared  red  sandstone, 
which  has  replaced  the  white  and  black  weathered  limestone.  The  black 
and  white  chats  are  more  conspicnons  amongst  these  rocks ;  when  at  rest 
on  a  chalky  surface  dotted  with  fragments  of  chert  these  birds  are  not 
quickly  seen.  The  desert  larks  are,  however,  the  most  securely  assimilated 
to  the  soil.  The  females  of  some  chats  (e,g^  S.  monacba)  are  more 
protectively  coloured  than  the  males. 

The  sandstone  which  we  are  now  traversing  is  the  regular  inscriptioD 
rock  of  the  desert,  on  which  the  Bedouins  of  all  ages  have  deli^^ted  to  air 
their  calligraphy,  and  n^t  nnfrequently  impose  upon  travellers  wi^  their 
rude  tribe-marks. 

Our  direction  is  mainly  south-east,  and  steadily  rising.  At  the  head  of 
Wftdy  Hnmr,  about  1,300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  we  obtained  our  first 
view  of  the  Sinaitic  mountaina  Jebel  Serbal  stood  out,  grand  and  rugged, 
staraight  ahead  of  us,  looking  about  one-half  of  his  real  distance  from  us,  so 
excessively  clear  was  the  atmosj^iere. 

Leyneta  capUlifolia  D.C,  was  gathered  here  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
favourite  camel  grass,  Eliomtnu  (Ccdoracku)  kinuta  Vahl,,  was  gathered  in 
flower. 

Having  left  W&dy  Humr,  and  crossed  Sarbut  el  Jemel  at  a  height  of 
about  1,700  feet  above  sea-level,  we  came  out  on  a  wide  sandy  plain, 
Debbet  er  Bamleh,  lying  about  1,700  to  1,850  feet  above  sea-leveL  This  is 
the  largest  expanse  of  sand  in  Sinai,  and  covers  about  thirty  square  miles. 
S<«ne  very  interesting  species  were  gathered  here.  The  two  q>ecies  of 
Polycarpsea  already  mentioned,  with  t^e  Cleome,  abound. 

Seetzenia  orienialis  Dene.,  Olintu  lotoides  Linn,  (not  in  flower^  MonBonia 
nivea  Dene.,  Pancratium  Sickembergeri  A.  S  8.,  Danthoma  Forskahlii  Linn.^ 
ArUtida  plumoia  Linn.,  and  A.  obtuta  DeL  These  were  all  obtained  in 
flower,  and  the  white  and  perfect  Pancratium  was  at  its  best.  It  is  a  lovely 
flower,  and  I  secured  many  bulbs  here  and  elsewhere.  No  leaves  were  yet 
in  sight,  but  in  some  cases  the  petals  had  fallen,  and  the  seed  pod  was  filling, 
showing  that  the  leaves  are  certainly  not  synanthous,  though  appearing  soon 
after  the  flowers.  Plants  of  this  species  now  growing  with  me  do  not  exhibit 
the  remarkable  twisting  described  as  characterising  their  leaves.  On  this 
Pancratium,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Sickembergef  near  Cairo,  some 
interesting  remarks  will  be  found  in  Barbey's  *^  Herborisations  "  already 
mentioned.^ 

The  Aristidaa,  small  glaucous  grasses  with  long  feathery  awns,  are 
amongst  the  prettiest  of  desert  forms. 

At  a  lower  level  near  this,  Lydum  europcBum  Linn,  was  plentiful,  and  in 
full  flower.  It  is  visited  by  a  small  copper  butterfly,  the  first  oi  its  family 
met  with,  which  is  poorly  represented  in  this  dry  region.  Formicidn  and 
Acridiidse  (ants  and  locusts)  are  perh^M  the  most  abundant  insects. 

In  Wftdy  Nusb  several  fresh  species  occurred.     Unrecognisable  frag^ 
ments  awoke  my  regrets  at  the  season  selected  from  time  to  time. 

'  "  Herborisations  au  Levant,'*  par  C.  and  W«  Barbey  (Lausanne,  G-*  Bridd, 
1882). 
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The  following  were  determined  : — Morettia  canescem  Baiss,,  Agtragaliis 
sieberii  D»C,j  A,  trigonusf  D,C.,  Crotdtaria  cegyptiacOy  ^^A.,and  Convolvului 
IctncUus  VaM, 

These  Astaragals  were  quite  withered,  and  simply  well-rooted  bunches  of 
strong  sharp  spines,  2  to  3  inches  long,  set  closely  round  a  stumpy  stem  ; 
the  spines  being  the  hardened  woody  mid-rib  of  the  pinnate  leaves.  The 
only  evidence  of  their  past  condition  lay  in  the  slight  cicatrices  in  the 
spines  marking  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  fallen  leaf -pinnae.  Of  the 
convolvulus,  a  handsome,  erect,  shrubby,  felted  species,  with  good-sized 
reddish-purple  petals,  I  obtained  a  ccmple  of  flowers. 

Desert  partridges  were  first  heard  here,  but  not  yet  obtained.  Chats 
and  larks  appeared  to  be  pairing.  A  shrike,  Lanius  fallax  Finsck.,  was 
first  seen  and  shot.  Afterwards  this  became  a  familiar  species.  The  *' desert 
blackstart,"  Cercomda  mdanura  Temn.f  another  very  characteristic  and  pre- 
valent bird  of  Sinai,  was  also  first  met  with  and  obtained  here.  The  chats 
were  Saxicola  Uucopycfia  Brehm.,  and  Menetries'  wheatear  already  men- 
tioned. The  trumpeter  bullfinch,  Erythrospiza  githaginea  Lickt.^  was  shot 
here  for  me  by  Dr.  Hull,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Reginald  Laurence,  brought 
me  specimens  from  time  to  time. 

In  Wady  Nusb  there  is  a  well,  and  quite  a  goodly  show  of  acacias, 
chiefly  of  the  species  A,  tcrtilis  Hayne,  which  was  in  flower  sometimes,  and 
usually  in  leaf.  The  leaf  segments  of  this  species  are  larger  and  fewer  in 
number  than  in  A,  Seyal  Z.,  the  pods  are  twisted,  and  the  tree  attains  a 
greater  size.  When  old  it  is  less  and  less  spiny,  while  the  reverse  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  A,  Seyal, 

In  this  w^y  I  gathered  Malva  rotwidifclia  Linn,  and  Ainarantus 
m/lvestris  Derf,  by  the  well,  both  probably  of  human  origin.  The  former 
is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Bedouina  Lycium  europceum  has  flowers  either 
white  or  pinkish-purple.  Other  species  met  here  first  were — Dcemia  cordata 
Br.j  Echiochilon  fruticomm  Desf,^  Lavandtda  coronopifolia  Poir,^  Crozo- 
phora  oblypta  VahL  (a  perennial  form  of  C.  verhascifolia  Juss^f)^  and 
Zizyphus  spina-christi  W,  The  latter  was  not  native,  and  occurred  in  a 
miserable  Httle  enclosure  by  a  Bedouin's  hut  at  the  well.  It  was  less  thorny 
than  the  native  species  afterwards  gathered,  and  the  fruit  somewhat  larger, 
but  Mr.  Oliver  refers  it  to  the  same  plant,  no  doubt  slightly  altered  and 
improved  by  a  rough  system  of  cultivation. 

As  we  are  gradually  increasing  our  elevation  amongst  the  w&diee  derive<l 
from  the  precipitous  escarpment  of  the  Tlh  plateau  (4,000  to  6,000  feetX 
so  there  are  more  remains  of  last  summer's  vegetation — slater  in  flowering 
perhaps,  and  less  scorched  than  the  same  species  below. 

Soon  after  leaving  Wfidy  Nusb  we  entered  on  pluUmic  formations,  a  red 
porphyritic  granite,  which  was  thenceforth  to  accompany  us  upwards  over 
a  large  extent  of  country.  The  increased  quantity  of  acacias  since  we  left 
the  limestone,  and  especially  on  the  granite,  is  noteworthy.  Perhaps  its 
ferocious  spines  require  an  admixture  of  silicon. 

A  locust  and  a  cricket  were  taken  in  semi-torpid  condition.  Scorpions 
similarly  harmless,  have  been  caught  from  time  to  time. 
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A  larger  species  of  lizard,  with  a  handsome  blue  throat  and  pectoral,  was 
captured,  Agama  sinaitioa  Heifderu  The  bright  colour  was  all  below,  and 
was  no  reproach  upon  the  perfect  assimilation  of  its  upper  parts  with  the 
desert  sandy  hues.  This  lizard  hid  himself  amongst  stones,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  dislodged  him  from  a  hole  which  he  filled  with  his  bodj 
and  fortified  with  his  distended  and  savage  little  jaws. 

Having  crossed  a  high  ridge  of  granite,  Kas  Suwig,  at  about  2,400  feet 
above  sea-level,  from  whence  Jebel  Serbal  looked  magnificent,  we  deaoended 
into  a  w&dy  which  yielded  several  new  plants.  FancraHum  Sickembergeri 
A.  &  C,  was  found  in  flower  here  also.  A'  small  bulb,  apparently  an 
Allium,  was  brought  to  me  by  some  Bedouins,  perhaps  A,  nnaiticum  BoUs, 
It  is  growing  now  under  Mr.  Burbidge's  care  at  the  College  Botanic  Gar* 
dens,  but  has  not  yet  flowered.  These  two  bulbs  and  a  Uropetalum(£r. 
erythromm  DM.)  are,  I  believe,  the  only  ones  which  support  life  in  this 
desert.  A  few  others  occur,  but  at  sufficient  heights,  usually  very  con* 
siderable,  to  bring  them  into  a  different  zone  of  plant  life. 

At  the  height  of  2,200  to  2,400  feet  above  sea-level  the  following  species 
appeared  : — Iphiona  jurdperifolia  Coss,y  S<mchus  spinostu  DeL^  and  a  very 
fetid  speciesy  Ruta  tvhercuUUa  Farsk.,  was  here  first  obtained  with  its 
yellow  flowers. 

Major  Kitchener  brought  me  branches  here  of  the  first  Capparis  I  had 
seen,  C,  galeata  Fregen* 

Lichens  of  two  species  at  least  occurred,  one  on  the  bark  of  acacia,  and 
the  other  on  sandstone. 

In  W&dy  Ehamileh  desert  partridges,  Cacoabis  ffeyi  Temn,^  were 
frequent,  and  some  were  shot.  Two  desert  plants  occurred  in  some  quantity, 
Lotononis  Leobordea  Linn^y  and  Pulicaria  undulcUa  D,C 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wadt  Lebweh  to  Mount  Sinai. 


Still  ascending  gradually,  up  Wady  Lebweh,  from  2,500  to  3,600  feet, 
many  interesting  Sinai  plants  were  gathered.  Most  of  these  are  true 
desert  species,  which  readi  about  thus  far,  but  they  are  mixed  with  others 
of  an  intermediate  elevation  about  corresponding  to  the  Mediterranean 
flora.  From  here  come  Qlaudum  ardbicum  Fres.^  Caylusea  canexen*  St, 
JIiL,  Cleome  trinervia  Fres.y  Fagonia  myriacantha  Boiss,y  Tribulut  terrestrit 
Linn.y  Peganvm  hamuda  Linn,y  Neurada  procumheru  Linn,y  SarUclina 
fragrantissima  Forsk.y  Artemisia  herba-alha  A  mo,,  et  var.  laxi/lora  Suh,^ 
Anarrhinum  pubescens  Fres,,  Trichodesmu  africana  R,  Br,,  Hdwtropium 
undtdcUum  Vahl.,  Qomphocarpua  sinaictis  Boiss,,  BaUota  undulcUa  Fres,^ 
TeiLcrium  polium  Linn.,  /3.  sinaicum,  Stachys  affims  Fres.,  Primula  bovecma 
Dene.,  AcarUhodium  epicatum  Del.,  ForekaMea  tenacimma  Linn,^  Andrackne 
aepera  Spr.,  Asphodelue  fistuUmie  Idnru  and  others,  the  specimens  too  bad 
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to  name.  The  labiates  in  the  above  group  are  characteriBtic  of  the  middle 
and  upper  zones  of  Sinai. 

On  the  summit  of  Zibb  el  Baheir,  at  3,890  feet,  a  point  which  all 
travellers  should  climb  for  the  sake  of  the  really  splendid  view,  OypsophU 
rokejeka  Del.,  Helianthemwn  Lippii  Pers.,  Iphiona  morUana,  and  a  Poa, 
P.  sinaica  St.  (.^,  were  gathered.  A  Psoralea  occurs  here  also,  not  found  in 
a  recognisable  state.    It  may  have  been  P.  plicctta  Bel. 

Of  the  plants  just  enumerated  several  are  peculiar  to  SinaL  Others, 
believed  endemic,  I  found  later  on  Mount  Hor  in  Edom. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
the  earlier  species  met  with  occur  throughout.  The  chief  failures  are 
Cleome  arabica  Linn,  and  Salsolacese  (except  Anabasis),  which  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  lower  plain.  The  variable  but  always  pretty  little  Fagonia 
is  continually  arresting  the  attention  by  some  new  deviation.  Sometimes 
it  is  glabrous,  sometimes  viscid,  sometimes  very  leafy,  at  others  a  bunch 
of  twigs  or  thorns,  trailing  or  sub-erect,  while  the  flowers  vary  much  in 
size.  In  one  form  or  another  it  is  a  very  widespread  desert  form  which 
has  received  a  number  of  segregational  names.  The  abnormal  Neiwrada 
procumbenSf  with  its  curious  flat  prickly-edged  capsule  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  in  good  condition,  but  scarce.  Oomphocarjms  was  in  full 
flower  and  fruit ;  like  Dcsmia  cordata,  already  gathered,  and  now  common, 
it  has  a  sticky,  staining,  milky  juice,  very  poisonous  according  to  the 
Bedouins.  These  two  Asclepiads,  and  about  ^x^  others  occurring  in  Sinai, 
point  to  the  tropical  element  in  its  flora.  Artemuia  herba-alba  Asso.,  in 
several  well-marked  forms,  is  henceforth  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
highly  aromatic  plants. 

From  Zibb  el  Baheir,  which  I  ascended  with  Dr.  Hull  on  Sunday,  the 
16th  November,  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the  whole  mass  of  Jebel  Musa 
(Mount  Sinai)  and  Jebel  Catharine  on  the  south-east,  and  of  Serbal  nearer 
us  to  the  southward.  Down  Wftdy  Berah  the  foregoing  labiates  and 
composites  were  prevalent  in  many  places.  A  little  further  on  is  a  con- 
tinuous grove  of  retem  bushes,  the  first  bit  of  almost  luxuriant  though 
limited  vegetation  I  had  seen  except  close  to  the  wells.  This  w^y,  like 
most  others,  is  flat,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  slight  channel 
wandering  from  side  to  side,  and  marked  by  a  line  of  grey-green  growth, 
no  doubt  fresh  and  delightful  after  the  rain  which  is  almost  due. 

Hares  have  been  seen  once  or  twice.  I  saw  one  here  first,  a  very  long- 
eared  and  long-legged  whitey-grey  animal  with  a  little  body  {Lepus 
sinaiticus  Hemp,  and  Ekr.).  He  was  a  perfect  fiend  to  travel ;  nothing 
living  except  a  bird  ever  got  out  of  my  sight  so  quickly.  The  little 
southern  owl  hovered  around  our  camp  one  or  two  evenings.  A  splendid 
pair  of  griflbn  vultures  aflbrded  a  nearer  view  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  Egyptian  species  is  more  approachable.  Crows  and  ravens  {C.  corax 
and  C.  umhrinus)  are  also  tamer  in  this  less  frequently  traversed  route. 
Indeed  the  large  birds  generally  seem  fully  aware  of  the  harmless  nature 
of  Cairo  powder.  The  lark,  Alanda  Uahellina  Bon.,  is  the  commonest  of 
the  smaller  species.    White  wagtails,  Motacilla  alba  Linn.,  are  also  very 
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freqaent,  continually  hopping  about  our  tents  and  camels  quite  f eariees  of 
man. 

The  two  lizards  of  the  Agama  genus  already  mentioned,  especially  the 
smaller  {A,  rudercUa\  are  common.  I  kept  some  of  these  alive  as  far  as  to 
Constantinople  three  months  later,  but  the  cold  weather  there  kiUed  the 
last  of  them. 

The  mountains  are  of  red  porphyry  intersected  by  numerous  dykes 
of  trap.  This  is  surely  the  proper  country  for  a  geologist  to  come  to  ;  no 
annoying  mantles  of  soil  or  vegetation  conceal  the  rock  maases ;  all  is  bare 
and  dear,  and  a  good  view  reveals  as  much  as  a  shire  full  of  well-borings 
and  railway  cuttings. 

The  temperature  has  become  much  colder,  falling  to  within  five  or  six 
degrees  of  freezing  point  at  night,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep  vrarm 
enough  in  our  tents. 

Acacia  bushes  become  rare  or  absmt  at  about  3,500  feet  elevation. 
Acacias  may  be  said  to  jnark  the  vertical  limits  of  the  desert  flora,  as  the 
date  palm  does  its  horizontal  geographical  distribution.  The  desert  plants 
which  exceed  this  range  upwajrds  will  be  found  to  be  mostly  Mesopotamian 
or  Syrian  species,  and  not  confined  to  that  belt  which  extends  from  tiie  Cape 
Verdes  to  Scinde. 

In  W&dy  es  Sheikh  some  large  tamarisk  bushes  {T,  nilotica)  occur, 
about  15  feet  in  height.  This  plant  has  about  the  same  upward  limit  as 
that  of  the  acacia.  On  these  tamarisks  were  two  butterflies,  one  of  which, 
PyromsU  cardui  Lirm,^  was  obtained  ;  the  other  i^peared  to  be  a  f  ritillary 
(Argynnys). 

TTie  Wftdy  es  Sheikh  is  of  considerable  length,  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  running  east  at  first,  and  then  south  to  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Musa 
group.  It  lies  high,  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  the  chief  plants  in  it  are 
ArtemisisB,  Santolina,  and  Zilla,  except  on  the  northern  sides  at  the  base 
of  whatever  shelter  from  the  sun  there  may  be.  Here  most  of  the  plants 
lately  enumerated  occur  still.  Some  appear  which  are  less  common,  as 
ZygophyUum  album  Linn,^  NUraria  tridentcUa  Detf,,  Alhagi  Ifaurorum 
D.C.J  Crozophora  ohliqua  Vahl.^  Pancratium  Sickemhergeri  A.  and  jS.,  and 
the  labiates  and  composites  of  W&dies  Lebweh  and  Berah.  Oomphocarpu* 
sinaiciu  Botsg.  often  arrests  attention,  shedding  its  beautifully  silky  tufts 
of  hair,  ready  to  whisk  the  attached  seeds  about  the  peninsular  plains  with 
every  breath  that  blows.  Phagnalon  nitidum  Fres.^  Anabasis  setifera  Moq.^ 
and  Atriples  leucoclada  Boiss.y  occurred  in  WMy  Solaf,  so  that  the  Salso- 
lacese  only  require  favourable  circumstances  to  appear  in  the  upper 
country.  In  WMy  Solaf,  a  smaller  arm  of  the  W4dy  Sheikh,  remarkable 
sections  of  marl  deposits,  many  feet  in  thickness,  were  examined.  These  no 
doubt  represent  the  bed  of  a  large  lake  of  the  recent  period  cut  through  by 
streams  which  once  contained  a  steady  supply.  Examination  of  evidence 
of  this  nature  will  form  an  interesting  portion  of  Professor  HulFs  results. 

At  Jebel  Watayeh  a  fine  granitic  pass  connects  the  eastern  and  southern 
prolongation  of  Wfidy  Sheikh.  The  summit  of  this  I  estimated  at  4,150 
feet  above  sea-level    On  it  X  obtained  Dianthus  Sinaicus  Boiss^  Byfonia 
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mtdticeps  Dcne.j  Arenaria  graveolens  Schreb,,  Cratcegns  sincUca  Boiss., 
Cotyledon  nmbiUctu  ?  Linn,,  Poa  nnatca,  ?  St,,  and  most  of  the  species  of 
Zibb  el  Baheir.  The  withered  Psoralea  (sp.  ? )  occurred  also.  Theiirst  two 
of  these  are  peculiar  to  Sinai  There  was  a  well-marked  difference  here  in 
the  floras  of  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  peak,  the  Cotyledon  and  grass 
occurring  only  on  the  north  side,  while  the  Artemisise,  Anabasis,  and  other 
ubiquitous  desert  species  prevailed  on  the  other  or  southern  face. 

Laurence  caught  for  me  on  this  craga  locust{TfyxcUts  unguictdata  Linn.\ 
resembling  exactly  the  withered  straw-coloured  twigs  and  sand  in  which 
he  lived. 

Further  towards  W&dy  Suweiriyeh  grow  Pyrethrum  scmtaNnoides  2>.(7., 
Centaurea  eryngoidts  Lam,,  Alkanna  orientcUis  Boiss,,  Lithogpermum  tenut- 
Jhrum  Linn,,  Suceda  monoica  Forsk.,  Piptatherwm  mvltiflorvm  Beauv,  and  of 
rarerldjidB,  Echinop8glcU>errimtMD,C,,  IphionamontaTha  V(M,,Liunipenfolia 
Coss,  Anarrhvnum  pubescens  Fres.,  Primula  Bovea/na  Bene,,  and  Teueritian 
nnaicwfn  Boiss. 

It  was  interesting  to.  notice  a  form  of  Cotyledon  umbilitms  Linn,,  the 
only  apparently  native  British  dicotyledon  I  met  with  in  Sinai.  It  has  been 
gathered  here  previously  by  Bov6,  according  to  Decaisne,  who  recorded  it 
under  the  present  name.  Unfortunately  my  specimens  are  in  too  bad  a 
condition  to  determine,  consisting  only  of  young  leaves  and  a  withered 
stem.  The  root  was  tuberous.  It  is  plentiful  on  Mount  Hor,  and  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  identical  with  the  new  form  Dr.  Schweinfurth  gathered 
on  mountains  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile  Valley.^ 

Retama  Ret&m  Forsk,  is  very  common  in  these  high-lying  wftdies.  It 
quite  takes  the  place  of  acacia,  and  was  now  laden  with  its  one-seeded 
capsules.  It  is  very  pretty  and  sweet  when  in  flower.  The  varieties  of 
Anabasis  articulata,  whose  bracts  wither  a  showy  red  and  rich  claret  colour, 
are  common  here.  This  species  is  quite  abnormal  at  this  season,  having 
shed  all  its  more  slender  twigs,  and  having  more  the  habit  of  a  Zygophyllum. 
It  was  not  till  I  reached  Wftdy  Arabah  that  it  occurred  in  its  natural  form. 

Lepidopterous  insects  were  more  numerous  in  these  cooler  stations, 
chiefly  attracted  by  the  tent  lights  at  night  Of  the  earlier  desert  plants 
Beaumaria  and  Gymnocaipum  are  still  abundant. 

Several  grasses,  Cucurbitace^  and  Zygophyllacea?  belong  to  lower 
distiicts,  but  Fagonia  ranges  everywhere  so  far.  EtUa  tuberculata,  with 
its  disgusting  smell,  is  still  to  be  met  with. 

At  Ain  Zuweireyeh,  where  we  camped  for  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai, 
there  is  a  poor  little  garden  containing  pomegranates,  palms,  and  nubk 
(Zizyphus),  apricots,  and  mallow.  Gk)mphooarpus  is  abimdant  about  this 
welL    It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species  in  SinaL 

I  made  the  atscent  of  Jebel  Musa  and  Jebel  Catharine  on  the  20th 
November.  On  the  way  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  occurred  Centamrea 
scoparia  Sieb,,  CeUia  parviflora  Dene.,  and  Alkanna  orientalis  Botes,  At 
the  convent  garden,  where  we  dismissed  our  camels,  are  cypress,  orange, 

^  BeeAmy^-op^ciLf  p.  134. 
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figs,  oliyes,  dates,  and  vines  in  cultivation.  These  I  only  saw  over  the 
garden  wall,  for  the  delay  in  the  convent  was  irksome  since  the  whole 
thing  was  to  be  done  in  a  day.  On  the  garden  gate  were  suspended 
several  dead  Egyptian  vultures,  which  surprised  me,  as  I  thought  the 
bird  was  too  much  valued  as  a  scavenger  to  be  destroyed.  Gk»mphocarpus 
occurred  again  a  little  above  the  convent  which  stands  at  5,024  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  following  were  first  met  with  here : — A^perula 
$inaica  Dene.,  Pvlicaria  crUpa  Forsk.,  Verhaacwm  iinaiHcum  Btk.^  Plantago 
arabica  BoU$,^  Phlomis  aurea  Dcne.y  Nepeta  s^f>tem-crenata  Ehr,y  JfeniAa 
lavandvlacea  Boiss.y  Teucrium  polium  Z.,  var.  sinaicunL,  Origanum  mam 
LiniLy  /3  iinaiciMny  Ficus p9eudo9ycomx>rus  Dene,,  and  Adiantum  capUlHs- 
veneris  Linn,  A  single  tree  stands  near  the  spring,  but  I  unfortunately 
lost  my  leaves  of  it    It  was,  I  believe,  Salix  saftaf  Forsk. 

At  this  height,  about  5,500  feet,  a  couple  of  palms  (across  the  valley), 
Phoenix  dactylifera  Linn,,  and  a  tall  cypress,  Cupresstts  iempervirens  Linn,, 
var.  pyramidalis,  occur.  The  latter,  which  is  not  native,  occurs  a  little 
higher  in  a  conspicuous  place  familiar  to  all  travellers. 

Cotyledon  umbilicus  Linn,,  A  renariagraveclensSchreb,,  Scirpus  koloschomus 
Linn,,  Peganum  harmala  Linn,,  Eckinops  glaberrimus  D.C,  Acanthodium 
spuxUum  Sieb,,  and  several  mosses  were  gathered  on  the  ascent.  On  such 
occasions  as  these  the  Bedouins  made  wild  gestures  and  howls  as  I  escaped 
from  them  into  gullies  and  up  cliffs.  One  reason  of  this  I  found  to  be  their 
horror  of  boots,  which  they  think  most  dangerous  to  the  climber.  At  the 
second  pyramid,  that  of  Cephren,  at  Cairo,  where  I  stole  a  march  and 
reached  the  summit  alone,  the  Bedouins  who  pursued  me  made  frantic 
efforts  to  deprive  me  of  my  boots  ere  the  descent  began.  I  need  hardly 
say  I  valued  the  skin  of  my  feet  too  highly  to  obey. 

In  spite  of  the  Bedouins  I  followed  the  bent  of  my  own  botanical 
inclinations.  The  mosses  were  the  result  of  a  detour  from  the  beaten  track 
to  a  less  open  gully  looking  north.  On  or  close  to  the  summit,  7,320  feet, 
were  Cratcegus  sinaica  Boiss,,  Artemisia  herba-alba  Asso,,  Verbaseum  sinaiti- 
cum  Btk,,  Ruta  tuberculata  Forsi,,  Peganum  harmala  Linn,^  Arenaria 
graveolens  Schreb.,  Buffonia  mtUticeps  Zhne,,  Poa  sp,  {P,  sinaitica  /),  and 
Ephedra  aUe  C,  A,  Mey,  and  others  not  recognisable.  The  ascent  to  the 
summit  from  the  convent  occupied  about  two  hours. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  flora  of  the  upper  parts 
of  Jebel  Musa,  from  the  convent  upwards,  is  the  prevalence  of  the  Labiate 
and  Scrophulariaceous  families.  Several  fresh  species  had  appeared,  some 
of  these  peculiar  to  Sinai,  and  others  met  before  were  very  abundant 
here.  As  these  orders  increase,  the  Compositse,  abundant  at  intermediate 
heights,  diminish  towards  the  upper  zone.  The  fern  and  the  mosses 
illustrate  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  elevated  region,  though  their 
immediate  existence  depends  on  the  unfailing  springs  of  water.  Having 
left  our  party  here  I  descended  rapidly  to  the  convent  of  Deir  el  Arbain, 
about  1,700  feet  below,  in  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  between  Jebel  Musa  and 
Catharine.  With  a  nimble  Arab  as  guide  we  did  this  in  half-an-hour. 
At  the  convent  I  was  transferred  to  another  native.    There  was  barely 
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daylight  left  in  which  to  acoompliiih  Jebel  Catharine.  I  had  arranged 
that  my  camel  should  be  in  readiness  here  to  bring  me  back  to  camp 
at  Ain  Zuweiriyeh  at  night  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  arrival 
the  faithful  EhalU  appeared,  and  I  started  at  once,  1.30  p.m.,  for  the 
summit 

At  the  monastery,  or  near  it,  were  Bapleurum  linearifclium  D,C,^  var. 
ScMmperianum  Boiss.y  Carvm  sp,  /,  Pterocephalus  sanctua  Dene,,  Veronica 
i^riaca  J,  db  S,  (introduced),  and  Celsia  and  Anarrhtnum  already  mentioned. 
Salia;  eafsaf  Forth,  occurs  here.  During  the  ascent  most  of  the  labiates  and 
the  hawthorn  of  Mount  Sinai,  were  met  with  ;  but  this  mountain  wore  a  far 
more  wintiy  aspect  than  its  lower  neighbour.  A  lack  of  running  water 
renders  it  at  all  seasons  more  barren.  At  the  spring  Mayan  esh  Shunnftr, 
"  fountain  of  the  partridge,''  I  made  another  little  gathering  of  mosses,  in 
all  from  the  two  mountains  ten  species,  ie.:  Grimmia  apocarpa  Linn., 
O.  leucophoea  Orev.,  Oymnostomum  rv/pestre  Schwceg.,  G.  verticillcUum,  Tortula 
inermia  Mont.,  Eucalypta  wlgarie  Hedw,,  Entoathodon  tempUtoni  Schvxeg., 
Bryum  turhincUum  Hedw,,  Uypnum  velutinum  Linn,,  H,  mecifolium  Neck, 
These  are  all  British  species  with  the  exception  of  Tortula  inermis,  which 
occurs  also  on  the  Morocco  mountain  at  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  and  no  doubt 
elsewhere  round  the  Mediterranean.  One  only  in  the  list,  Gymnostonium 
rupestre,  is  sub-alpine  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  two  other  mosses  also 
common  British  species  recorded  from  Mount  Sinai  by  Decaisne. 

The  remainder  of  the  ascent  was  over  barren  and  perfectly  unvegetated 
rock.  Nevertheless,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  summit  I  was 
rewarded  by  finding  the  exquisite  little  Colchicum  Steveni  t  Kth.,  of  a 
delicate  pale  lilac  colour,  sometimes  white.  It  had  no  leaves,  and  bore 
either  one,  two,  or  three  flowers  on  the  scape  ;  usually  only  one.  It  occurred 
again  on  the  extreme  summit,  and  I  secured  several  bulbs.  Colchicum 
Steveni  was  gathered  afterwards  on  Mount  Hor,  ^here  the  flowers  were 
very  decidedly  smaller.  The  Jebel  Catharine  plant  may  prove  to  be 
specifically  distinct  This  Colchicum  has  been  recorded  from  the  Palestine 
coast  as  far  south  as  Joppa. 

On  the  sumimit  there  was  hardly  any  life.  I  obtained  Buffonia 
mtUticepe  Dene.,  Arenaria  graveolens  Sch.,  ffemiaria  sp.  ?  {H.  keinistemonF), 
Ch/paophila  hirsuta  Led.,  and  G.  alpina  Boise.,  and  fragments  of  an  Astragal, 
perhaps  A.  echinus  D,C,  On  the  ascent  I  gathered  the  root  and  leaves  of  a 
sedge  looking  like  C.  distans  Linn, 

The  summit  of  Jebel  Catharine,  8,5.36  feet,  the  highest  in  the  peninsula, 
was  very  cold,  barely  above  freezing  point  Its  mean  annual  temperature 
would  perhaps  about  correspond  with  that  of  Edinburgh,  while  Jebel 
Musa  would  be  nearer  that  of  London.  It  is  a  solid  hump  of  syenite  with 
a  lower  shoulder  joining  it  to  a  similar  prominence  about  half  a  mile 
away.  The  view  was  magnificent,  including  the  whole  coast-line  of  Sinai 
from  Suez  to  Akaba,  except  the  portion  intercepted  by  the  Umm  Shaumer 
range  to  the  south,  whose  summit  almost  equals  that  of  Jebel  Catharine. 
Jebel  Musa  looks  a  mere  trifle,  one  of  a  fierce  sea  of  red  pointed  and 
serrated  peaks  and  ridges. 
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The  Rummit  was  reached  at  3.15,  left  at  4,  and  the  eonveiit  of  Deir  el 
Arbain  regained  at  0.  A  long  camel  ride  through  a  wild  gorge  by 
moonlight  brought  a  memorable  day  to  a  cloee. 

In  the  gorge  I  heard  a  deep  clear  strange  note  which  my  Bedouin 
called  "  h<yado6."  It  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  owl,  and  may  have  been 
Bubo  ascalephus,  the  Egyptian  eagle  owl,  but,  much  as  my  curiosity  was 
aroused,  there  weus  no  means  of  gratifying  it. 

With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  chats  {Scucicola  leueopygia  Br,  and 
S,  lugens  Licht.\  and  the  Egyptian  vulture,  no  birds  were  seen.  A  single 
coney  (Hyrax  Syriacus  H,  dk  Ehr,)  showed  himself  for  a  few  seconds  on 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Mount  Siwai  to  Akaba. 


Our  joumeyiugB  from  Mount  Sinai  lay  east  of  north  to  Akaba,  skirting 
and  occasionally  crossing  comers  of  the  Tlh  plateau.   ' 

Hares  were  occasionally  seen  of  the  little  long-eared  Sinaitic  kind,  and 
gazelle  tracks  were  very  numerous  in  W&dy  Zelegah  (Zolakah).  The 
lizards  already  mentioned  are  plentiful  in  this  wftdy,  and  several  geckos 
were  captured,  which  proved  to  be  of  two  species.  A  snake,  Zamenis 
ventrimaculattu^  was  safely  lodged  in  my  spirit  cylindei*. 

W4dy  Zelegah  is  a  noble  valley  plain  about  half  a  mile  wide  for 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs  and  mountains. 
Several  detours  were  made  into  the  Tlh  cliffs  on  the  left  of  our  line  of 
march.  The  chief  plants  were — Glaucvmn  arabicum  Fres.,  Capparu 
ffolecUa  Fres.y  Cleome  arabica  Linn,,  Ruta  tvbercuUua  FaraLy  OdoHto- 
spennum  graveoUna  S.  Bip.,  Artemisia  herba-cdba  Auo,,  and  vara.,  Sonchu 
spinosus  Forsk.y  Verbascum  sinaiticum  Bth.^  and  for  the  first  time 
Moncandia  dumosa  Boiss.,  Capparis  spinosa  Linn.^  Iphiona  scabra  DeL^  and 
ImpercUa  cylindrical  Beauv, 

Frequent  bags  of  fossils  were  obtained  in  situ  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

In  birds,  the  white  wagtail  and  the  little  cock-tailed  wren-like  warbler 
(Drymoeca)  are  the  most  frequent.  Desert  larks  and  shrikes  also  occur  at 
scattered  intervals.  A  very  small  warbler,  Sylvia  ncma^  was  shot  amongst 
tamarisk  bushes.  The  song  of  the  Drymoeca  is  quite  wren-like,  but  less 
piercing. 

The  flora  is  that  of  the  western  side ;  Tamarix,  Caylusea,  Betama, 
Ochradenus,  Zilla,  Santolina,  Artemisia,  .^£rua,Ballota,  Stachys,  Lavandula, 
Anabasis,  of  species  already  mentioned,  predominate.  Several  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  groups  of  labiates  are  for  the  present  missing,  as  also  are  two  or 
three  of  the  Iphiona  group  of  composites.  The  larger  Gappans  is  very 
frequent,  grovdng  on  the  most  arid  rocks  above  the  wfidy  flats,  where 
nothing  else,  except  perhaps  Lavandula  ooronopifi>liaFair.f9ifgeMnMB  to 
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exist.  Capparis  galeata  is  sometimes  an  erect  shrub  6  or  8  feet  higli,  of 
a  bright  green,  differing  from  the  slender  trailing  blue-foiiaged  species, 
C.  spinosa,  which  often  grows  ^th  it.  The  former  is  now  in  fruit,  the 
latter  barren. 

Camels  delight  in  the  larger  grasses,  in  Ochradenus,  Zilla,  Nitraria, 
Anabasis,  and  tamarisks. 

At  the  head  of  Wftdy  Elain,  a  grove  of  tamarisks  was  plentifully 
indued  with  an  excrescence  or  exudation  of  greyish- white  pillules  of  a 
viscid  substance,  with  a  faint  taste  of  nucatine.  This  is  the  so-called 
"  manna  of  Sinai,"  which  is,  I  believe,  more  plentifully  obtained  from 
Alhagi  ma/urorum  D.C,  This  gum  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  puncture  of  a 
small  insect. 

life  became  more  plentiful.  Three  butterflies  were  observed  :  a  pale 
blue,  a  sulphur-yellow  with  brown  under  wings,  and  an  admiraL  Hornets 
and  a  long-bodied  insect  darted  about  in  a  broiling  sun.  I  obtained  all 
these  except  the  sulphur-yellow  butterfly. 

In  plants  Siuiecia  monaica  Fres,,  and  for  the  first  time  the  rare  Linaria 
macUenta  Dene,  This  spring  species  was  in  flower,  but  the  fugaceous 
corolla  faUs  at  the  slightest  touch.  Cleome  droserifolia  Dd,  was  also 
here  first  obtained.  A  spring  supported  a  stream  that  moistened  the  soil 
for  about  a  mile  ere  it  gradually  died  a  natural  death.  It  led  us  the  way 
into  an  unexpected  and  magnificent  fissure  in  the  red  granite,  the  Wftdy 
Elain.  For  five  or  six  miles  the  gorge  passes  between  sheer  clifls  of  this 
richly  coloured  rock,  with  a  height  varying  from  600  to  800  feet,  and  from 
10  to  50  yards  wide.  It  is  in  some  ways  the  most  impressive  natural 
feature  I  have  ever  beheld.  The  floor  is  hard  and  level,  and  as  the  sun 
rarely  hits  the  base  of  the  cleft,  many  plants  remained  here  in  a  fresher  con- 
dition than  elsewhere,  and  some  new  varieties  were  found.  I  will  mention 
the  less  common  species  procured  in  this  remarkable  slk,  or  cleft,  which 
has  rarely  been  visited  :  Moricandia  sinaica  Boiss,  M,  dumosa  BoisSy  Cleome 
draserifolia  Del,,  Gapparis  galeata  Free.,  Abutilon  fmticosum,  G.  dt  P., 
ZygophyUwn\  coooineum  Linn.,  Tephrotia  purpurea  Pers.,  Fultcaria 
(Fraficceuria)  criepa  Forsk.,  Blumea  {Erigeron)  Bovei  D,C.,  Ipkmia  scabra 
Dd,y  Sonchus  {Microrhynchus)  nudicaulis  Linn,,  Scrophularia  deserti  Del., 
Linaria  inacilenta  Dene.,  Lycium  arabicum,  Schw.,  Hyoecyamue  aureus 
Linn,^  H.  muHcwn  Linn,,  Ballota  Schimperiana  Bth.,  Teucrium  einaicum 
Boies,,  Origanummaru  Linn,,  /3  Sinaicum  Boise.,  Atriplex  leticoclada  Boise., 
Thfpha  angustata  B,  S  C,  Oyperue  Icevigaius  Linn,,  et  var.  jundfor^nis 
Fanicum  turgidum  Forsk.,  Pennieetum  dichotomum  Del,,  Imperata  cylindrica 
Beawv,,  and  forms  of  Reseda  pruinosa  Del.,  Fagonia  cretica  L.,  as  well  as 
other  indeterminable  remains.  Several  of  the  above  are  peculiar  to  Sinai, 
and  some  mentioned  here  and  elsewhere  are  now  first  included  in  its 
flora. 

It  was  with  misgivings  we  camped  in  this  w^y.  Had  a  "  seil "  like 
the  Bev.  F.  Holland's  memorable  one  at  Feiran  visited  us,  we  would  have 
assuredly  had  a  bad  time.    But  the  expected  rain  did  not  yet  aiTive. 

While  we  were  encamped  here  we  received  notice  of  the  anival  of 
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yisitors  for  whom  our  ever  ooorteous  ohief  prepared  coffee.  Tbe  party, 
consisting  of  engineers,  Colonel  Colvile,  I  believe,  and  others,  passed  ns  ai 
speed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  valley  without  a  greeting. 
Suspecting  that  this  impetuous  haste,  and  absence  of  that  courtesy  for  which 
Englishmen  on  their  travels  are  so  justly  famous,  arose  from  ulterior  motives. 
Professor  Hull  sunmioned  a  council  of  war,  which  resulted  in  despatching 
our  able  conductor,  Bernard  Heilpem,  with  orders  to  secure  our  entitled 
priority  to  the  Akaba  Sheikh's  camels  and  services.  Bernard  passed  the 
fugitives  in  the  night,  and  was  entirely  successful 

It  was  long  ere  we  got  clear  of  this  ever  widening,  slowly  rising  W^dy 
el  Tihyeh,  which  wound  through  granite  hills  and  lifted  us  out  of  W^y 
£lain.  Our  height  above  sea-level  varied  between  2,500  and  3,000  feet. 
Acacias  are  numerous,  chiefly  A.  seyal.  This  small  tree,  when  not  too  flat- 
topped,  as  is  oommonly  the  case,  has  at  a  little  distance  a  close  resemblance 
to  our  hawthorn,  with  its  gnarled  and  twisted  stem  and  rugged  bai-k. 
The  granite  hills,  usually  capped  with  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  are  barren 
in  the  extreme.  Dsemia  cordata  and  Tephrosia  purpurea  are  the  only 
noteworthy  species. 

Hey^s  sand  partridges  are  frequent,  and  good  to  eat.  All  seen  as  yet 
are  of  the  one  species.  They  rarely  fly  until  almost  walked  on,  trustiiig 
for  escape  to  their  close  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  shingle  and  rocks 
they  inhabit.  Until  they  run,  which  they  do  with  r^dity,  they  would 
be  most  difficult  to  observe.  Nevertheless  they  often  betray  themselves 
by  their  sharp  cry  of  alarm.  The  Bedouin  then,  swift,  stealthy,  and  bare* 
footed,  gets  easily  amongst  them,  for  they  seem  moi*e  alarmed  by  a  noise 
than  by  the  human  figure.  The  Bedouin  flint  lock  is,  however,  slow  and 
dignified  in  its  performance,  and  usually  affords  abundant  time  for  escape 
from  its  uncertain  discharge. 

Bock-pigeons  and  martins  (Coltmba  Schimperi  Bp^  Cotyle  mpesina 
Scop.)  were  seen  in  W4dy  Elain. 

All  about  the  caper  ia  frequent.  The  Arabs  eat  Uie  ripe  red  fruit  and 
seeds.  I  tasted  it  but  did  not  continue  to  eat  it.  The  skin  is  like  mustard, 
and  the  seeds  like  black  pepper. 

In  a  marshy  place  at  the  head  of  WAdy  Elain,  amongst  palms  and 
tamarisks,  Typha  angustata  was  12  to  14  feet  high  ;  Erigeron  Bovei  6  at 
7  feet  high,  well  branched  and  with  many  flowers,  and  Fhragmites  gigaotea 
was  fully  15  feet  high. 

The  pricklier  plants.  Acacias,  Acanthodium,  Gymnocarpum,  &e.,  are 
commoner  in  a  general  sense  on  the  granite  and  sandstone  than  on  the 
limestone. 

In  a  very  dirty  well,  Bir  es  Sowrah,  near  the  base  of  Jebel  Aradeh, 
Chora  kitpida  Linn,  occurred,  and  with  it  Junctu  maritimus  Lean,,  Patabmu^ 
palms  and  capers. 

On  the  summit  of  Jebel  Aradeh  there  was  no  vegetation,  and  in  the 
limestone  now  lying  above  the  sandstone  numerous  cretaceous  fossils  were 
obtained.  A  single  white  butterfly  (Pieris  sp.)  was  the  only  living  thing. 
I  estimated  the  height  of  this  mountain  3,400  feet    It  is  about  1,300  feet 
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above  the  plain,  and  forms  a  mott  conspiotioiis  object  Like  others,  except 
Hioee  of  granite,  in  this  region,  it  is  cmmbling  away  and  turning  to  dust 
on  all  sides.  The  beds  of  chalk  and  flints  are  much  disintegrated,  while- 
all  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  limestone  is  on  the  move. 

The  only  plants  were  Gymnocarpum,  Beaumuria,  Capparis,  Acantho- 
dium,  and  Lavandula  of  the  usual  kinds. 

We  are  here  in  a  little  known  and  unsurveyed  region.  Consequently 
there  is  abundant  work  for  the  engineering  section  of  our  party.  Very 
few  travellers  have  passed  this  way  since  Laborde's  time^  and  I  was  sorely 
disai^inted  to  find  on  the  tableland  we  were  now  entering  there  waa 
little  living  vegetation,  although  abundant  withered  evidence  of  a  sparse 
but  varied  flora. 

This  tableland  is  called  here  Jebel  Hirteh,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
portion  of  the  Tth  plateau  which  becomes  indefinite  at  its  soutii-eastera 
border.  A  fine  oval  plain,  W&dy  Heesih,  about  three  to  five  miles  broad, 
literally  abounded  in  lizards,  and  here  I  killed  another  Zamenis,  a  sand* 
coloured  snake  about  4  feet  long,  A  large-headed  Arachnid  (Spaiacis  sp.) 
is  also  very  abundant,  and  seems  to  form  food  for  some  of  the  numerous 
chats  and  larks.  Small  flocks  of  sparrows.  Passer  hispcmiolemis  Temn,j 
occurred  here,  while  there  is  usually  a  raven  or  a  vulture  in  sighL 

This  w^y,  now  clad  with  withered  scraps,  is  a  favourite  pasturing 
place  later  on  for  the  Bedouins'  flocks.  I  gathered  here  IHbtUus  a'atus 
D.Cy  Anastatiea  hierochvmtina  Lifm,^  Zygophyllwrn  dumasum  Boiss.y  Lotus 
lanuginosus  Linn,,  Ifloga  spiccUa  Farsk,,  FUago  prostroOa  Parlmt.y  Liuana 
Jloribunda  Boiss,,  VeHxucum  sinwUwn  Linn,,  Hdwtropium  unduUUum 
Vdhl,y  Mieromeria  myrtifdia  Boiss,,  PlarUago  ovcUa  Farsk,y  Pfmicum 
TenenffoB  R,  Br,,  and  ArisUda  ccmdssoens  Desf,  These  had  not  been 
previously  met  with.  Other  interesting  species  not  recently  seen  were 
Farsetia  cegyptiaoa  Twrr,,  Reseda  pruinosa  Turr,,  Potytxtrfiea  prostnxta 
Dene,,  HeUiamthemum  LippU  Pers,,  Atractylxs  flana  Desf,,  ZygofkyU/wn 
cUbum  Linn,,  and  others  of  commoner  sorts. 

Li  these  depressions  of  the  plateau,  where  water  and  soil  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  there  is  an  abundance  of  greyish  scrub,  short,  thin 
and  interrupted,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Zygophylhmi  dumosum.  Anabasis 
(SalsolaX  Articulata,  Ephedra  alte  and  Atriplices,  Nitraria,  Zilla,  Betem, 
and  sometimes  tamarisk. 

Sonchtu  nudicatUts  Linn,,  Ikemia  cordata  Br,,  Gomphocarpus  and 
Lindenbergia  still  occur. 

1  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  Arabic  names  of  the  commoner  species, 
and  to  confirm  them  from  the  mouths  of  two  or  more  Bedouins.  These 
names  so  obtained  rarely  agree  with  those  I  find  quoted  in  Forskahl, 
Boissier,  Tristram,  and  others.  It  is  probable  that  every  tribe  has  its  own 
plant-names. 

An  Arab  informs  me  that  "boothum,"  a  tree  growing  on  Jebel  Serbal 
and  nowhere  else,  with  a  stony  fruit,  is  used,  its  leaves  being  boiled  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatism,  an  infirmity  to  which  the  Arabs  are  martyrs.  I  sus- 
pect the  plant  to  be  CrcUcegus  aronia.  Also  that  safsaf  {Salix  safsafForsk,  or 
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Popului  eupkrattca  Linn,)  is  the  wood  in  demand  for  charooal  to  colour  their 
gunpowder.  This  they  obtain  in  the  valley  between  Jebel  Muaa  and 
Jebel  Catharine  as  well  as  on  the  latter  mountain.  The  proportions  of 
their  gunpowder  are— one  part  sulphur,  four  parts  saltpetre,  and  a  little 
charcoal  to  colour. 

AncutaHca  hierochurUina  Linn,^  "  Kaf  Maryam,"  or  Boee  of  Jeridio, 
was  first  seen  here,  and  becomes  common  to  Akaba  and  nortiiwards 
to  the  Ghdr  es  Safieh.  Ephedra  alte  is  the  most  characteristic  and 
abundant  q^edes.  Acacias  are  almost  absent.  We  are  on  a  limestone 
tableland  with  occasional  outcrops  of  sandstone.  Once  on  such  an  outcrop 
a  single  shrub  of  Acacia  seyal  occurred.  In  exposed  situations  these  acacia 
bushes,  formed  like  a  table  with  its  single  leg  much  nearer  one  side  than 
the  middle,  point  with  their  overhanging  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  wind.  On  reaching  the  granite  pass  into  Akaba  the  acacias 
again  become  abundant,  but  their  absence  above  may  be  partly  explained 
by  the  exposed  situation. 

Camels  eat  even  the  milky  asdepiads,  as  D»mia,  which  is  said  to  be 
highly  poisonous,  ffdiotropium  arbainenie  Fres,  was  first  met  with  by 
Uie  Haj  route  from  Cairo  to  Akaba,  which  we  were  now  dose  to. 

Those  two  especially  nauseous  species,  Peganum  and  Ruta,  are  very 
frequent  The  smeU  of  the  former  is  like  that  of  our  hound's  tongue,  the 
latter  reminded  me  of  some  kind  of  wood-bug,  which  I  collected  in  an  evil 
moment  in  the  scafifblding  of  the  Milan  Cathedral  Cleame  droserifolia 
Del,  smells  like  a  fox.  Other  species  here  are  Malva  rotttncUfolia  Linn,, 
Linaria  macilenta  Dene,,  Deverra  tortuosa  Ocerin.,  and  Mmajananica  Ju$$. 

On  the  29th  November  we  descended  a  magnificent  gorge  between 
granite  €Uid  limestone  by  the  Haj  road  to  Akaba,  which  takes  its  name 
(Akaba,  *^  steep  descent '')  from  this  entrance.  The  ever  varying  peeps  of 
the  gorgeously  blue  gulf  of  Akaba  shining  in  an  intense  sunlight  were  a 
most  refreshing  change  from  the  desert  The  rich  purple  colouring  of 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Midian  formed  a  noble  background. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Akaba. 

At  Akaba  we  remained  from  November  29th  to  December  8th.  I  in- 
creased my  collection  here  considerably.  The  flora  displayed  several  fresh 
specie&  Bird  life  was  more  plentiful,  and  a  large  collection  of  shells  was 
made  on  the  beach.  These,  consisting  of  upwards  of  200  spedes,  induding 
those  from  Suez,  I  have  had  determined  by  Mr.  Q.  B.  Sowerby,  and 
amongst  them  are  many  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  admitted  as 
inhabitants  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Akaba,  even  at  this  season,  was  oppressively  hot  A  swim  in  the  sea, 
or  rather  a  crawl  amongst  the  coral  reefs,  about  3  feet  bdow  the  surface, 
was  delightful    Farther  out  sharks  abound. 

The  straggling  Arab  village  lies  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
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plain  which  forms  at  once  the  head  of  the  galf  and  the  sonthem  end  of 
the  W&dy  Araba.  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  w&dy,  being  not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  across. 

A  veiy  fine  tree  of  Acctcia  tortUis  ffayne  stands  close  by.  On  the 
coast  are  many  clamps  of  the  date  palm,  interspersed  with  a  very  few  trees 
of  the  doum  palm  (Hyphame  thebatca  Del,\  already  noticed  here  by  Mr. 
Bedhead.  The  doom  paJm,  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  Nubia,  and 
Abyssinia,  finds  its  northern  limit  at  Akaba. 

In  the  enclosures  here  I  noticed  nubk  (Zizyphus),  henna  (Lawsonia), 
palms,  tamarinds  (Tamarindka  indica  L,),  pudding  pipe  {Cassia  fistula  f\ 
figs,  and  several  kinds  of  gourds.  Most  esculents  were  still  invisible  or  iu 
a  seedb'ng  state. 

There  is  but  one  boat  at  Akaba.  Laurence  and  I  succeeded  in  hiring 
Uiis  with  a  native  fisherman,  with  two  Arabs,  nets  and  lines.  There  were 
many  flying  fish  (Ezocoetus)  about.  We  first  rowed  across  ^e  ccnuer  of 
the  gulf  and  landed  on  ihe  sandy  beach,  where  the  two  Arabs  landed  and 
with  a  circular  casting  net  captured  some  small  fish  (^Akadi"  and 
"  Sahadan  ")  for  bait  With  these  and  some  loose  stones,  about  a  poimd 
weight  each,  we  rowed  out  a  few  miles.  The  bait  fish,  broken  in  three,  is 
affixed  to  the  hook  and  one  of  these  stones  is  hitchedi  to  the  line  a  little 
above  with  a  slip-knot.  On  reaching  the  bottom  a  couple  of  violent  jerlcs 
dismiss  the  sinker  and  let  the  line  swing  free.  We  caught  fish  rapidly, 
"hedjib,**  at  Suez  called  **  jar,"  "gamar  "  (a  species  of  Cluetodon  ?),  and  one 
splendid  red  fish  they  called  ^^bossiah,"  without  scales,  and  very  good 
to  eat.  We  also  hooked  a  shark,  ^^  Zitani,"  about  5  feet  long,  who  amused 
us  for  a  time  and  then  carried  off  the  line. 

Before  dismissing  our  Towarah  Bedouins  I  had  endeavoured  to  pump 
them  of  what  little  information  they  possessed  about  the  feral  inhabitants 
of  Sinai.  They  knew  of  leopards  on  Serbal  and  Umm  Shaumer ;  wolves  in 
W&dy  Lebweh  and  neighbourhood  ;  hysenas,  ibexes,  gazelles,  hares,  jerboas, 
rats,  and  mice  made  up  their  total  Their  sheep  they  say  were  imported 
from  Arabia ;  they  have  a  few  donkeys  and  camels ;  their  goats  are  a 
distinct  breed  which  they  are  especially  proud  of.  Five  kinds  of  snakes 
they  admitted,  all  of  which  were  poisonous  1  The  one  I  caught  in  W^y 
Zelegah,  Zamenis  ventrimaciUattts,  attains  a  full  size  of  5  or  6  feet.  These 
remarks  I  set  down  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Dr.  Hull  captured  a  handsome  little  snake  here,  and  handed  it  over 
to  me  ;  it  proved  to  be  Zamenis  deganUssimuSy  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  birds  obtained  at  Akaba  were — Cercomda  melanura  Temn., 
CyanecnZa  casrulescens  Pall.,  Argya  squamiceps  Rvpp.^  Motadlla  alba  Linn.^ 
M.  fiava  Linn,,  Pycnonottbs  xaiUhopygus  Hemp,  S  Ehr,,  Lanius  faUax 
Finsch,,  Passer  hispaniolensis  Temn.,  jEgialitis  asiatica  PcUL,  Tringoides 
kypoUucos  Linn,,  and  several  larks  and  chats  already  mentioned.  Havens, 
crows,  martins,  rock-pigeons  and  the  little  gull.  Lams  minutus  L.,  were  also 
observed.  Vultures  and  English  swallows  were  frequently  to  be  seen,  the 
former  usually  of  the  Egyptian  species. 
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Not  many  identifiable  plants  oecorred  here  whidi  had  not  been  pre- 
viously seen.  These  are — Cassia  acutifolia  I).C.,  C.  obovcUa  CoiLy 
Onobrychis  Ftolemaica  Del,  Tephrosia  .apoUinea  Dd.y  Artemisia  mono- 
sperina  Del,,  JStatioe  pruinosa  Linn,,  Salvia  deserti  Dene,,  Boerhavia 
plwmbaginea  Gov.,  CalUganum  comosum  VHer,,  AtripUx  crystalUna 
Ehr.,  and  Andropogon  foveolatus  Del,  A  few  other  less  common  species 
may  also  be  mentioned : — Lotonords  Leobordea  Linn,,  Tephrosia  purpurea 
Pers.,  Sonchus  spinosus  D.C,  Oacumis prophetarvm  Linn,,  Linaria  macUenta 
Done,,  Trickodesma  c^ricanum,  R,  Br,,  HeUotropium  arbainense  FYes. 
Forskahlea,  Andrachne,  Panicnm,  and  others.  Along  the  riiore  in  some 
plaosB  is  a  close  growth  of  Niirara  tridentata,  Atriplex  leucoclada  Boiss,, 
A,  halimus  Linn,,  Juncus  maniimus  Linn,,  var.  arabioa  and  others. 
Cressa  eretica  is  a  characteristic  species  along  the  shore  aa  the  saline  flats. 

Gatiiering  shells  where  such  an  abundance  of,  to  me,  novel  forms 
occurred  was  enthusiastically  pursued.  I  shall  not  here  deal  with  this 
subject  in  any  detail,  but  merely  mention  the  principal  genera  met  with. 
These  were  mostly  umvalyes,  bivalyes  being  scarcer  in  species,  and 
infinitely  fewer  in  individuals.  Qreat  numbers  of  op^vnila  of  a  Turbo, 
pretty  polished  little  hemispherical  bodies  retaining  the  spiral  lines  of 
structure,  pens  of  calamaries,  and  the  delicate  vitreous  wingshdls  of 
pteropods  occurred,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  fragments  of  coraL 
Conus,  Gerithium,  Strombus,  Oypreaa,  Mitra,  Triton  amongst  univalves  ; 
Area,  Pectunculus,  Tridacna,  Chama,  and  Venus  amongst  bivalves,  were 
the  best  re^nresented  genera.  Drift  shells  are  rarely  disturbed,  l^e  tide 
being  apparently  not  above  a  foot  in  range  at  Akaba. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Akaba  to  Mount  Hor. 


At  Akaba  we  have  left  the  Sinaitic  peninsula;  from  here  we  turned 
northwards  up  the  Wftdy  Arabah.  Happily  we  had  occasion  henceforth 
to  travel  more  slowly,  in  order  to  give  the  surveying  party  time  to  keep 
pace  with  us.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  make  wide  detours  east  and  west  out 
of  the  Arabah,  but  my  inclination  lay  chiefly  eastwards  into  the  precipitous 
borderland  of  Edom. 

In  the  WMy  Arabah  I  saw  gazelles  several  times ;  W&dy  Mraiaiyeh, 
on  the  west,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  good  hunting  ground.  These  graceful 
animals  seemed  more  at  home  on  the  west  side,  abounding  on  the  Judsean 
wilderness,  and  all  over  the  Tth  plateau.  Ibexes,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeared  more  frequently  on  the  higher  mountain  declivities  of  Edom  to 
the  east  Hyaenas,  judging  from  their  tracks,  must  be  plentiful ;  once  I 
bad  a  good  view  of  one,  and  quickened  his  lolloping  pace  with  a  fusilade 
from  revolver  and  fowling-piece.  At  El  Taba,  on  the  east  side,  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Akaba,  a  fruitful,  marshy  place  with  a  deep 
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gprmg,  I  saw  perfectly  fresh  tracks  of  "  nimr,"  or  leopard,  and  subsequently, 
at  Ain  Abuweirideh,  Laurence  came  on  fresh  remains  of  some  beast 
which  had  served  apparently  a  meal  for  these  animals.  A  hare,  the 
Sinaitic  species,  was  killed  a  few  miles  north  of  Akaba.  A  much  larger 
hare,  L.  agyptiacus,  was  seen  several  times  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Tlh.  My  hrequent  failure  in  bringing  down  game  and  specimens  I 
attributed  partly  to  my  having  been  unable  to  land  English  cartridges 
or  powder  in  Egjrpt,  and  being  dependent  on  very  worthless  and  very 
expensive  ones  procured  in  Cairo.  I  would  recommend  all  sporting 
travellers  to  run  any  risk  in  smuggling  sooner  than  let  this  occur  to  them. 

The  Wftdy  Arabah  abounds  in  rodents.  These  animals  appear  to  be 
ehiefly  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  are  very  seldom  seen.  The  number 
of  holes  and  the  abundance  of  their  tracks  is  truly  astonishing.  Their 
colours  are  usually  in  strict  harmony  with  the  desert,  for  the  Wftdy  Arabah 
is  some  ten  to  thirteen  miles  across,  and  more  correctly  called  a  desert  than 
most  parts  of  Sinai.  Jerboas  were  seen  a  few  times,  and  Gerbilles,  of 
which  I  tarapped  one,  appear  to  be  most  numerous. 

Birds  have  increased  in  numbers  and  variety.  From  El  Taba 
northwards,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Akaba,  a  grove  of  acacias 
(chiefly  A,  tortUis  Hayne),  and  a  little  Zizyphus,  stretches  about  ten  miles 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Arabah.  A  smsdler  grove  occurs  nearer 
Akaba  at  the  mouth  of  W&dy  el  Ithm,  where  I  first  met  with  the 
"hopping-thrush."  In  the  larger  grove  the  handsome  Lorantkus  acacice 
Zttoc.  abounds. 

Several  times  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  shot  at  a  small  bird  here  which 
uttered  a  sharp  little  note,  new  to  me,  but  I  was  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  who  was  with  me  that  day,  and  is  well  skilled  in  Palestine 
birds,  recognised  it,  having  also  seen  the  bird,  as  the  little  Sunbird, 
Oinnyris  Oaeas,  Subsequently,  when  I  reached  the  Gh6r,  I  obtained 
several  specimens  and  recognised  Uie  note  at  once.  This  species  has  not 
be«i  detected  south  of  the  Qh6r,  where  it  was  first  made  known,  like  the 
hopping-thrush,  by  Canon  Tristram. 

The  Sunbird  probably  follows  the  Loranthus,  to  whose  flowers  it 
appears  attached.  Its  long  bill  reaches  the  base  of  the  tubular  flower, 
searching  for  honey,  and  it  thus  probably  secures  their  cross-fertilization. 
One  was  shot  in  the  Gh6r  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  its  bill  being  covered 
with  the  pollen  of  the  Loranthus.* 

The  hopping-thrush  {Argya  Squamtceps)  is  a  remarkably  weak  flier, 
hardly  leaving  the  ground  except  in  tremendous  jumps,  which  cause  his 
large  fan-shaped  tail  to  overbalance  and  almost  overturn  him  as  he  makes 
a  pause.  He  is  a  most  grotesque  bird  ;  nevertheless  the  mournful  cries  of 
one  when  I  had  shot  his  mate  impressed  me  with  a  different  feeling. 

Palestine  bulbuls  were  occasionally  seen  here  also.    Hooded  chats, 

'  Sinoe  writing  the  above  I  find  that  Burton  has  seen  the  Sunbird,  almost 
certainly  this  tpecies,  about  fire  degrees  from  this  southwards,  in  Midian.  **  Land 
of  Midian,"  vol.  iL 
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Peraian  larks,  and  desert  larks  were  frequent,  and  large  flocks  of  sparrows 
assembled  about  us  in  several  places^ 

The  floor  of  the  w$Ay  is  sometimes  alive  with  geckos,  lizards,  and  ants, 
as  well  as  numbers  of  long-winged  males  of  a  Persian  species  of  white 
ant,  Hoeotermes  vagam  Hctg,^  not  yet  able  to  fly,  over  which  the  hopping- 
thrushes  fall  into  inconceivable  excitement. 

The  first  bee  I  met  with  was  captured  here,  and  small  beetles  are  often 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  science.  I  spare  the  reader  the  enumeration  of 
their  scientific  names,  which  will  be  given  fully  at  the  close. 

At  El  Tabah  occurred  a  greensward  of  Cynodon  dactylon  Linn,  In  or  near 
the  grove  already  spoken  of  were  CoccuUis  Leoeha^  D,C.yFag(mia  myriaoantha 
Boi$s.y  Scrophularia  deserti  DeL^  Lorcmthus  acacice  ZucCy  JSaUola  faettda 
ForsLy  Eragrostis  cynosuroidu  Jletz,,  and  commoner  sorts.  In  the  open 
sandier  wftdy,  Otatteium  arabtcum  Fres,  Oypsophila  Rokejeka  DeLy 
Monttonia  nivea  Dcne,y  Microrhynchus  nudusa/uluy  Linn^  Ipkiona  scctbra 
Del.y  Citrullus  colocynthisy  Schr.y  Cleome  draserifolva  Del.y  Cucumis, 
Pancratium,  Danthonia,  Trichodesma,  Andrachne,  Forakahlea,  Anabasis, 
and  Tamarisk  form  almost  the  whole  vegetation. 

In  some  places  the  wftdy  is  spanned  by  rolling  wastes  of  sand  dunes 
10  to  12  feet  high.  These  appear  to  have  been  formed  around  the  bases 
of  clumps  of  tamarisk  and  anabasis,  which  is  here  very  tall,  €  to  8  feet  high 
or  more. 

Ochradenus  baccatus  is  very  abundant,  often  overtopping  the  acacias 
by  whose  protection  from  camels  it  thrives.  Lycium  europseum  and  one 
or  two  grasses  escape  being  cropped  in  the  same  manner,  and  grow  to  an 
unwonted  size. 

On  the  7th  December  a  long  day's  climbing  with  Laurence  brought 
us  to  the  head  of  W&dy  Ghurundel  in  Edom.  This  was  at  a  height  of 
about  1,800  feet  above  sea-level,  six  miles  east  from  the  Arabah.  The 
scenery  on  the  way  was  superb.  Huge  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  800  to 
1,000  feet  high,  towered  above  us,  sometimes  sheer  and  tottering  in  broken 
masses  from  the  main  cliffs  behind.  We  passed  a  spring  with  a  few  date- 
palms,  and  a  little  higher  a  large  bulb  with  broad  leaves  ( Urginea  sciUa 
Steinh  f)  first  appeared  and  soon  became  abundant  It  was  not  yet  in 
flower.  Dianthtu  muUipunctatus  Ser.y  Eryngium  sp.y  Odontospermum 
pygvuKus  Cav,y  Cotula  cinerea  Del.,  Solanum  nigrum  Linn,  (var.  mascko' 
tum\  ScUureia  cunei/olia  Ten.,  forma,  Boerhavea  verticUkUa  Detf,,  Fictu 
gycamonu  Linn,,  Tragcmum  nudcUum  Del.,  Arigtida  cilicUa  Desf,,  appeared 
for  the  first  time.  The  Odontospermum  (Astericus),  which  occurred  at  a 
considerable  height,  was  a  little  woody  button  representing  the  hardened 
flower  head,  which  was  usually  solitary  and  close  to  the  ground.  This 
plant,  like  Anastatica,  has  hygrometric  properties,  and  has  been  put 
forward  by  Michon  as  the  true  Hose  of  Jericho  of  the  travellers  of  the 
middle  ages.  AncutcUica  kierochuntina  will  not,  however,  be  readily 
deprived  of  its  claims. 

Besides  the  above,  which  were  all  gathered  farther  on,  some  plants 
of  more  limited  range  occurred  :  Moricandia  dumo^a  Boiit,,  Abutilon 
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frutieoiwn  Q,  dc  P.,  Yairthafma  montana  Vahl.y  Iphiona  icabra  Del,, 
Centaurea  Koparia  Sieb,y  Iphiona  juniper^olia  Ooss,,  BaUota  unduUUa 
Frei.y  and  others  already  met  with. 

Judging  from  the  abundance  of  its  bur-like  cstrpels  lying  in  the  dry 
watercourses,  Calligouum  comosum  is  the  most  abundant  shrub  ;  it  is  now 
in  a  withered  condition.  Several  other  bulbous  species  which  occurred 
here  are  as  yet  undetermined.  A  sUif  scramble  brought  me  back  to  the 
Arabah  by  a  more  northern  valley.  Amongst  land  shells,  helices  of  four 
species  were  gathered  in  Wftdy  GhumndeL 


CHAPTER  VIL 


PsTRA  AND  MoxTKT  HoR ;   WAdies  Haroun  (Abou   EoshbibehX 
AND  Mtjsa  ;  Jbbbl  Abou  Eosheibeh. 

The  last  valley  has  shown  us  some  characteristic  Sinaitic  species  extending 
their  range  north-eastwards  across  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah.  Several 
more  will  appear  in  the  group  of  localities  now  to  be  considered.  Were  I 
to  hazard  a  suggestion  here,  it  would  be  that  these  plants,  formerly 
considered  peculiar  to  Sinai,  have  had  their  origin  more  eastwards,  and 
have  spread,  like  many  other  Arabian  plants,  in  a  westerly  direction. 

Owing  to  the  greater  moisture  found  in  the  upper  part  of  some  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Edomitic  escarpment,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  species 
and  a  sprinkling  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens.  These  are  mostly  more 
northern  forms,  spreading  southwards  at  high  levels. 

We  are  now  entering  a  district  which  Canon  Tristram  has  somewhat 
liberally  included  in  Palestine.  The  flora  has  its  own  peculiar  plants  as 
well  as  a  large  proportion  of  southern  or  Sinaitic  species,  and  thus  it  adds 
many  to  the  Palestine  flora.  J  will  first  speak  of  the  w6dies,  and  then  of 
Mount  Hor  and  Petra.  The  latter  places,  I  think,  have  not  been  botanised 
previously  to  my  visit,  and  are  visited  only  with  difficulty  and  expense, 
owing  to  the  cupidity  and  lawlessness  of  the  sturdy  beggars  or  Bedouins 
who  dwell  there. 

Irby  and  Mangles,  Commanders  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  travelling  in  181^ 
1820,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  these  regions  in  modem  times. 
Further  on  I  will  quote  a  few  remarks  from  their  most  interesting  volume, 
since  I  find  no  other  allusions  to  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Nabathseans. 

The  following  plants  not  previously  seen  were  gathered  in  WAdy  Abou 
Koeheibeh  (Wftdy  Haroun),  and  on  the  Jebel  or  peaked  mountain  which 
stands  in  a  commanding  position  across  its  head : — Fumaria  micrantha 
Laq.,  Erodivm  kirium  Farsi.,  Poterium  verrucosum  f  Ehr.y  AnviJUcsa 
Oarcini  i).C,  Carthamus  glauca  M,B.,  C,  lanatus  Linn.,  O.  arabica,  J,  <fc  8, 
Fodonoima  syriaca  Lab,,  Nerium  Oleander  Linn,,  Fentatropiu  spiralis, 
FoTik.,  Baucerosia,  tp,  novJ,  Salvia  cegyptiaca  Linn,,  Juniperm  phoenioea, 
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Ltnn,y  Bdlevaltia  Jlexuo9a  Bom.,  Asparagus  aph^llus  Lmn,^  Aspkodshu 
ramotui  Linn^  PennUetum  c&nchroides  Rich,,  CheilarUhes  odora  Sw.,  and 
Notholcma  lanxiginsa^  Desf,  Of  these,  Globularia,  Podonosma,  Boaoeroma, 
Juniperufl,  and  the  two  ferns  were  obtained  abore  the  wiUly  amongst  the 
cliffs  of  Jebel  Abou  Kosheibeh,  from  about  3,000  to  3,500  feet  above  sea- 
leveL 

The  Globularia  is  a  pretty  compact  little  shmb,  with  blue  heads  of 
flowers  and  small  entire  leaves ;  the  species  here  is  the  Ambian  form, 
(?.  arabica,  perhaps  hardly  distinct  from  O.  alypum  L.  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  two  Asclepiads,  Boucerosia  and  Pentatropis,  are  both  frequent ; 
the  latter  is  probably  F.  spiralis,  but  as  it  was  not  in  flower,  Mr.  Oliver 
would  not  speaJc  positively.  It  occurred  again  at  the  Ghdr,  trailing  over 
acacias. 

The  Boucerosia  may  be  B,  a/ncheriana  Dene,,  an  insufficiently  described 
plant  from  Muscat  in  South-East  Arabia,  which  is  also  the  nearest  known 
habitat  for  the  Pentratropis. 

On  Jebel  Abou  Kosheibeh  were  also  gathered — Mcricandia  dmmosa 
Baiss,,  Oomphocarpus  sinaiticus  Baiss^  ffelianthenHm  LippU  Pers^ 
Cotyledon  umbilicus  f  Ldrm.,  Lvnaria  macHefUa  Dcne^  VerbfiscHm  smuatwm 
Linn,,  Phlomis  aurea  Dene.,  and  Boerhaivea  verticillata,  Pair. 

Many  desert  species  of  Reaumuria,  Ochradenus,  Zygophyllum,  Morettta, 
Zilla,  Acacia,  Betama,  Buta,  Ifloga,  Lycium,  Trichodesma,  Forskahlea, 
Asphodelus,  Anabasis,  Ephedra,  and  grasses  already  mentioned,  occur 
also  in  Wftdy  Haroun,  the  name  which  the  Bedouins  invariably  give  this 
wftdy. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  appreciable  break  as  yet  in  the 
continuity  of  the  Sinaitic  flora  as  we  travel  up  the  Wftdy  Arabah,  but  an 
increase  of  species  from  eastwards  and  northwards. 

The  Wftdy  Haroun  is  at  first  wide  and  arid,  but  after  a  few  miles 
vegetation  rapidly  increases  with  moister  conditions.  The  flanks  of  the 
Edomitic  limestone  plateau  are  better  supplied  with  moisture  ^lan  the 
Sinaitic  granite.  Banks  by  the  edge  of  this  valley  at  a  moderate  elevation, 
1,000  to  1,600  feet  above  sea-level,  had  a  sparse  coating  of  mosses  and 
other  cryptogams.  The  mosses  were  chiefly  of  the  Tortula  genus,  of 
whidi  five  species  were  collected.  Side  by  side  with  these  grow  the 
desert  species  above  mentioned  in  great  luxuriance.  Demia  cordata,  for 
instance,  climbed  to  a  height  <^  10  or  12  feet  in  retem  bushes ;  the 
support  being  as  well  developed  as  the  climbing  plant  In  Uie  open 
desert,  D»mia,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bedhead,  lies  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  its  several  stems  sometimes  closely  twisted  into  a  thong  towards 
their  ertremity,  so  that  all  circulation  is  stopped,  and  the  young  riioots 
are  strangled.  This  is  probably  due  to  changed  conditions  having  de- 
prived it  of  its  normal  support,  which  it  rarely  finds  in  the  desert,  and 
even  seems  there  to  have  lost  the  power  of  utilising.  For  I  have  seen  it 
strangling  itself  side  by  side  with  bushes  of  the  very  sort  which  here  gave 
it  so  much  assistance.    The  desert  plant  was  more  plentifully  milky,  and 
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we  have  here  seen  at  work  agencies  which  are  giving  rise  to  a  modified 
form,  in  better  harmony  with  its  environment. 

From  the  sunmiit  of  Jebel  Abou  Kosheibeh,  which  I  climbed  with 
Dr.  Hull,  an  nnusoal  sight  was  observed :  a  stream,  small  in  size,  but 
containing  a  good  body  of  water,  rushing  down  the  cli£&  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  south-eastward.  I  could  distinguish  with  my  spy-glass  the  growth  of 
arundos  and  oleanders  that  fringed  its  banks,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
no  time  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Banning  water  was  once  seen 
before  on  Jebel  Musa. 

The  juniper  is  a  well-shaped  bush  or  small  tree,  with  a  trunk  some- 
times a  foot  in  diameter.  It  gives  a  considerable  area  of  shade  with  its 
dark  close  foliage.  A  large  specimen  occurs  immediately  below  the 
summit^  and  I  could  see  it  on  all  the  highlands  around,  even  at  the  simmiit 
of  Mount  Hor,  which  looked  but  a  little  distance  ofil 

On  the  10th  of  December  we  made  the  ascent  of  Mount  Hor,  returning 
to  camp  the  same  day  by  Petra.  Our  camp  was  fixed  near  the  mouth  of 
Wftdy  Haroun.  Although  having  made  an  early  start  (4  a.h.),  the  visit  was 
necessarily  a  very  hurried  one.  While  waiting  for  a  doud  to  lift  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hor  for  the  benefit  of  the  theodolite  party,  I  had  time, 
however,  to  make  a  good  gathering  of  the  bulbous  plants,  now  just  showing 
their  leaves,  with  which  the  upper  part  of  this  mountain  abounds. 

The  view  from  Mount  Hor,  whose  height  I  estimated  by  aneroid  at 
4,400  feet,  is  a  disappointing  one,  and  bears  no  sort  of  comparison  with 
those  from  the  Sinai  peaks.  This  defect  is  due  to  the  adjoining  high  and 
monotonous  tableland  of  Edom,  which  obscures  one  side  of  the  horizon. 
This  tableland  averages  perhaps  5,000  feet  in  height  in  the  eastern 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor,  and  is  composed  of  the  unvarying  and 
unpicturesque  white  cretaceous  limestone.  It  lowers  northwards,  and 
I  afterwards  reached  its  outer  edge.  In  some  places  it  has  quite  a  forest 
of  vegetation. 

With  regard  to  Mount  Hor,  Irby  and  Mangles  write  :  "Much  juniper 
grows  on  the  mountain,  almost  to  the  very  summit,  and  many  flowering 
plants,  which  we  had  not  observed  elsewhere  ;  most  of  them  are  thorny 
and  some  are  very  beautiful'' 

As  Mount  Sinai  is  a  mountain  of  labiates,  so  Mount  Hor  is  a  mountain 
of  bulbs.  The  number  of  species  and  individuals  of  these  orders  respec- 
tively vividly  coloured  my  impression  of  the  botanical  features  of  each  of 
these  sacred  peaks.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  Moont  Sinai  plants, 
labiates  included,  occur  on  Mount  Hor.  On  Mount  Sinai  I  procured 
bulbs  of  a  single  species,  a  total  of  three  perhaps  occurring.  On  Mount 
Hor  I  gathered  at  least  twenty  sorts. 

In  the  upper  1,000  feet  of  Mount  Hor  a  considerable  accession  of 
Mediterranean  or  more  northern  forms  appear.  A  more  interesting  group 
18  that  of  plants  which  have  been  considered  absolutely  peculiar  to  Sinai. 
Both  these  lists,  which  I  here  append,  would  no  doubt  be  swelled  by 
observations  at  a  more  seasonable  visit 
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Northern  species  ranging  south  to  Mount  Hor : — 

Dianthus  multipunctatus  Ser. 
?  Geranium  tuberosum  Linn. 
Pistacia  palaestina  Boiss. 

Rhamnus  punctata  Boiss.,  var.,  barren  (sp.  noT.  ?). 
Paronychia  argentea  LauL 
Bryonia  syriaca  Boiss. 
Qalium  canimi  Beg. 
Scrophularia  heterophylla  Willd. 
Stembergia  macrantha  Qny, 
Colchicum  montanum  Linn. 
C.  Steveni  Kunth.  (also  on  Mount  Sinai). 
Urginea  scilla  Sternih. 
BeUevalia  flexuosa  Boiss. 
Asphodelus  fistulosa  Linn. 
Asparagus  aphyllus  Linn. 
A.  acutifolius  Linn. 
Arum,  sp.? 
Carex  stenophylla  VahL 

No  doubt  many  of  these  occiur  on  the  Edomitio  plateau,  whose  botany 
is  practically  unknown. 

Sinaitic  species  discovered  on  Mount  Hor : — 

Moricandia  dumosa  Boiss. 
Pterocephalus  sanctus  Dene. 
Echinops  glabeninu?  D.C. 
Yarthamia  montana  Yahl. 
Celsia  parviflora  Dene. 
Origanum  maru  Linn.,  fi  sinaicum. 
Phlomis  aurea  Dene. 
Teucrium  sinaicum  Boiss. 

These  have  been  considered  peculiar  to  Sin&L  They  may  now  be 
included  in  the  flora  of  Palestine. 

A  consideration  of  the  latter  group  is  especially  interesting  when 
considering  the  ancestral  origin  of  the  more  local  or  endemic  portion  of  the 
Sinai  flora ;  and  it  also  gives  us  a  slight  clue  to  the  probable  nature  ol  the 
flora  of  the  little  known  region  east  and  south-east  of  Mount  Hor.  Judg- 
ing from  an  appendix  of  species  of  plants  collected  by  Burton's  expediti<m 
to  ^  The  Land  of  Midian,"  the  flora  of  the  upper  regions  of  Sinai  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  Edom  to  the  north  of  east,  than  to  that  of  Midian 
in  the  south-east  The  Gulf  of  Akaba  has  formed  a  barrier  in  the  latter 
case. 

Of  the  bulbous  species,  here  as  elsewhere,  I  can  only  enumerate  a 
portion.  The  bulk  of  those  gathered  were  in  leaf,  and  were  brought 
home  to  Mr.  Burbidge,  of  the  CoUege  Botanic  Gardens  in  Dublin,  under 
whose  care  many  are  now  growing,  but  have  not  flowered. 
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The  arboreal  vegetation  of  Mount  Hor  was  confined  to  the  summit, 
and  consisted  of  a  bladder-senna,  ColtUea  cUeppica  Lam,,  a  turpentine  tree, 
Pisiacia  pcdcutina  Botss.,  and  a  juniper,  Junipenu  phoenicea  Linn,  Each  of 
these  was  about  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  Bhamnus  already  mentioned 
was  yery  much  stunted. 

At  Petra  two  new  species  were  discovered,  which  will  be  described  in 
another  place.  One  was  a  Gkdium  allied  to  O,  jurhgermanniodes  Boiss., 
and  pronounced  new  by  Mons.  Boissier.  It  is  a  low  straggling  matted 
species,  with  the  habit  of  our  Asperula  cynanchica.  It  occurred  in  the 
"  Stk."  The  other  new  species  was  a  Daphne,  an  erect  shixib  6  or  7  feet 
high,  with  long  linear  leaves,  reddish-brown  berries,  and  small  cream- 
coloured  flowers.  The  fibre  is  remarkably  stringy  and  tough.  The 
Daphne  is  allied  to  D.  cusumincUa  and  D.  mucronatay  but  differs  materially 
from  both  these  species.  It  occurred,  in  flower  and  fruit,  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Hor,  about  a  mile  from  Petra,  and  again  at  intervals  lower 
down.  The  Boucerosia,  already  mentioned  as  being  perhaps  an  un- 
described  species,  was  found  on  Mount  Hor  in  flower  in  several  places. 

Many  unrecognisable  fragments  of  Umbellifers,  scrophulariaceous 
plants,  grasses,  and  others  were  noticed  at  Petra,  and  the  botany  will  yield 
a  good  harvest  to  any  one  arriving  at  a  proper  season,  and  with  sufficient 
leisure.    My  time  in  Petra  was  somewhat  under  an  hour  ! 

The  following  plants  not  previously  met  with,  were  gathered  at  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor : — DiplotaxU pendula  D,C.  Ononis  vagincdis  VahL,  Rubia 
peregrina  Lmn.j  Inula  viscosa  De8f,,2^llikoferiac(mnianoBJaiih,y  Thymdcea 
hirstUa  Linn,,  Sahola  rigida  Fall,,  S,  inermis  Forsk.,  Noata  sptnonstima 
Moq,,  Folygowam  equisetiforme  J,  dt  S,,  Allium  sinaiticum  Boiss,  AspUnivm 
cetera/^  Linn,,  Andropogon  hirtus  Linn,,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  as  reaching  here  a  southern  limit,  and  the  Abou  Kosheibeh 
lants,  which  also,  as  a  rule,  occur  on  Mount  Hor. 

The  majority  of  these  additions  occurred  from  about  3,000  feet  to  the 
summit.    I  extract  a  few  notes  from  my  journal  on  this  subject. 

At  3,000  feet  Oleander  and  tamarisk  cease,  Scilla  abundant ;  at  3,450  feet 
Thymelsea  (Passerina)  first  occurs ;  at  3,750  feet  numerous  species  occur, 
as  Pterocephalus,  Globularia,  Onosma,  Juniperus,  Ceterach,  Cheilanthes, 
Fagonia,  Cotyledon,  Capparis  spinosa,  Yarthamia  montana,  Phlomis, 
Ononis,  Deverra,  Moricandia  dumosa,  Bhamnus  as  I  ascend  ;  at  or  near 
the  summit  (4,400  feet  about)  are  Geranium,  Colutea,  Pistacia,  Pennisetum 
cenchroides,  Hyoscyamus  aureus,  Noaea,  Poterium  spinosum,  Sdlla,  Malva, 
Carez,  Ephedra,  ZoUikoferia,  Echinops,  Verbascum  sinuatum,  Origanum 
Ajuga  tridactylites,  Arum  sp.,  Bryonia,  Stembergia,  and  Colchicum,  of 
species  already  mentioned. 

Of  W&dy  Musa,  in  which  Petra  is  situated,  Irby  and  Mangles  write  : 
*' Following  this  defile  farther  down,  the  river  reappears,  flowing 
with  considerable  rapidity.  Though  the  water  is  plentiful,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  its  course  can  be  followed  from  the  luxuriance  of  the 
shrubs  that  surround  it  obstructing  every  track.  Besides  the  oleander, 
which  is  common  to  all   the  watercourses  in  the  country,  one  may 
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recognise  among  the  plants  which  choke  this  valley,  some  which  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  those  that  adorned  the  ga^ens  and  supplied 
the  market  of  the  ci4)ital  of  Arabia :  the  carob,  fig,  mulberry,  vine  and 
pomegranate  line  the  river  side ;  a  very  beautiful  apeoisi  of  aloe  also  growi 
in  this  valley,  bearing  afloioer  of  an  orange  hue  shaded  to  scarlet;  in  some 
instances  it  had  upwards  of  one  himdred  blossoms  in  a  bunch."  Sevend  of 
these  were  not  observed  by  us.    Of  the  aloe  I  can  give  no  information. 

At  Petra,  2,9()0  feet  above  sea-level  by  my  aneroid^  many  of  theee  and 
others  occurred ;  the  most  prominent  were  Phlomis,  Ononis,  Thymeisa, 
Bubia,  Rhamnus,  Pistacia,  Inula,  Stembergia,  Bellevallia,  Bumex  roseua, 
Yerbascum  sinaiticum,  Ficus  sycamorus,  and  a  stunted  pinnate-leaved 
shrub  or  small  tree,  perhaps  a  Frazinu&  The  Ononis,  very  viscid,  with 
pretty  yellow  and  claret  coloured  veined  flowers,  was  very  abundant.  So 
also  was  Thymelsea.  Stembergia  (Colchicum)  macrautha  was  gloiioiM 
with  flowers  of  golden  yellow,  as  large  as  a  lemon. 

Few  observations  on  animal  life  were  obtained  in  this  harried  visit, 
but  these  were  all  of  interest. 

Ibexes  and  gazelles  were  seen  on  Mount  Hor,  and  a  hare  of  the 
Egyptian  variety  fled  from  Wftdy  Haroun  at  our  approach.  Aiiother, 
seen  at  Petra,  much  lighter  in  colour,  may  have  been  the  Nubian  form. 

When  climbing  Jebel  Abou  Kosheibeh,  a  clear  loud  flute-like  whistle 
attracted  my  attention.  The  first  few  times  I  heard  it  I  was  fully 
persuaded  it  was  a  signal  to  warn  those  rascally  Petra  Bedouins  that 
hated  Christians  were  invading  their  domain.  But  I  presently  saw  the 
whistle  belonged  to  a  bird,  which  proved  to  be  Tristram's  Qrakle.  This 
species,  originally  discovered  by  Tristram  about  the  Dead  Sea^  has  sinoe 
been  found  in  Sinai  at  W&dy  Feiran  by  Wyatt>  who  also  met  it  at  Petra. 
All  the  time  we  were  on  this  mountain  several  of  these  birds  kept  flying 
around  us,  often  di8pla3ring  ihe  orange  spot  on  the  wing  as  they  hovered 
elose  by.  Their  flight  is  very  graceful,  sometimes  hovering  butterfly-like, 
sometimes  swift  and  undulating  in  large  curves  like  the  chough.  GraUes 
were  seen  afterwards  a  little  above  Petra,  and  a  flock  of  a  doeen  or 
thereabouts  circled  round  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  disappearing  and 
reappearing  from  the  comers  of  the  red  sandstone  difls,  and  giving  notice 
of  tiieir  presence  with  their  melodious  whistle.  This  is  probably  a 
favourite  breeding  place  with  these  birds.  It  was  not  until  I  reached 
the  Dead  Sea  that  I  obtained  a  specimen. 

At  Petra  also  occurred  the  Palestine  bulbul,  and  the  rich  musical  crj  of 
the  fiemtail  raven,  Conms  q^is  Rnpp.,  was  ahnoet  incessant  while  we  were 
tliere.  Nevertheless  this  bird  hardly  came  nearer  than  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  and  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  By  its  note  and  by  its 
size,  and  by  its  broad  expanded  tail  seen  on  the  wing,  I  was  assured  of  the 
species  on  referring  to  Canon  Tristram's  work.  This  raven  and  the 
grakle  are  two  of  that  author's  characteristic  birds  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin. 
Key's  sand-partridge,  shrikes,  and  desert  larks  are  also  not  unfreqoent^ 
the  latter  lower  down  towards  the  Arabah. 

To  Laurence's  shaip  sight  I  was  indebted  for  two  snakes,  JSamenis 
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cLifiordii  SMeg,  and  Rh^ncocalamui  meUmocephalus  Gunt,  The  latter 
species  was  believed  peculiar  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  it  was  found  by 
Tristram,  and  forms  as  yet  the  single  representative  of  the  genus  founded 
for  it  by  Br.  Qunther.  The  former  has  not  hitherto  been  found  outside 
the  African  continent. 

A  centipede  (Scolopendra)  and  a  black  millipede  (Spirostreptus)  four 
or  five  indies  long,  but  fortunately  torpid,  were  captured  here.  The 
latter  seemed  to  be  very  common. 

Wells,  which  I  often  searched  with  a  net,  yield,  as  a  rule,  no  life  except 
small  leeches  and  the  larvae  of  gnats.  Some  handsome  insects  of  the 
grasshopper  and  cricket  sorts  were  captured  from  time  to  time. 

Up  to  this  very  few  moUusca  have  been  collected,  ffdix  seettent  Koch 
and  H,  candidissima  Drap,  were  found  in  one  or  two  places  in  Sinai.  The 
latter  was  again  met  with  in  W&dy  Ghumndel  in  Edom,  where  I  found 
also  H,  prophetarwn  Baiurg.^  ff.  JUta  Mousb.^  and  the  handsome  species 
H,  spiriplana  Olio,  On  Mount  Hor  this  last  was  frequent,  and  another 
fine  shell,  Bulimtu  carneut  Pfr.,  was  here  first  found.  Most  of  these 
became  commoner  down  to  the  Gh6r.  At  Petra,  and  in  the  Arabah,  I 
collected  also  Helix  otupitum  Drap.y  a  rare  species.  This  scarcity  of  land 
shells  is  paralleled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  in  the  land 
of  Midian,  where  Captain  Burton  speaks  of  them  as  very  rare,  and 
mentions  that  he  only  met  wiUi  two  species  in  four  months.  In  its 
natural  history  this  little  known  country  appears  to  be  (judging  from 
Captain  Burton's  work)  almost  identical  with  Sinai. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

WIdt  Haroun  to  thb  Dead  Ska. 

Thb  mouth  of  W&dy  Haroun  into  the  Arabah  is"^  somewhat  more  than 
halfway  from  Akaba  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  watershed  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  nearer  to  Akaba.  We  estimated  its  lowest 
point  at  660  feet  above  sea-leveL  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah. 
At  the  mouth  of  W^y  Haroun  the  Arabah  is  at  its  widest,  being  about 
thirteen  miles  across.  The  total  distance  from  Akaba  to  the  Dead  Sea  is 
112  miles. 

My  chief  detour  in  this  part  of  the  Arabah  was  on  the  east  side,  up 
a  long  valley  to  the  Edomitic  plateau  with  Mr.  Armstrong.  On  this 
occasion  we  returned  to  the  Arabah  by  a  more  northern  valley,  WAdy 
Ghuweir,  which,  from  the  numerous  remains  of  encampments,  tribe  marks 
("  Wasum  "),  and  the  well- worn  tracks,  appeared  to  be  a  leading  thorough- 
fare into  the  Shobek  country. 

In  this  wAdy  are  several  springs,  appearing,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
at  the  union  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  formations.  One  of  these 
springy  supported  a  jungle  of  reeds  with  palms  and  some  interesting 
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composite  species  of  luxuriant  growth.  Tamarisks,  acacias,  and  nubk 
trees  (ZLzyphus)  were  in  some  profusion,  and  on  each  of  these  three  trees 
the  handsome  parasite,  ZorarUhus  acacicB  Zucc.,  with  its  handsome  red 
flowers,  was  a  conspicuous  ornament  It  was  seen  only  two  or  three 
times  on  the  tamarisk,  oftener  on  the  nubk,  but  much  more  usually 
on  the  acacia.  Clinging  to  the  reeds  was  an  Asclepiad,  Oynanehttm 
actUttm  Linn,y  whose  range  is  more  Mediterranean  than  the  others  met 
with.  Amongst  them  was  the  stately  Saocharum  agyptiacum  W.  and 
a  shrubby  composite,  Pluchea  dtoscaridUs  D,C,y  reached  a  height  of  15  feet 
Its  flowers  were  insignificant  A  red-barked  osier,  Salix  acmopkyUa  Bais$., 
and  a  poplar,  Fopulus  euphratica  Linn,,  which  is  perhaps  the  willow  of 
Babylon,  occurred  along  the  mai^gin  of  the  short-lived  stream.  Other 
species  collected  were — Erucaria  aleppica  Linn,^  Tribulus  terreUris  LintLy 
Ficus  carioa  Linn,y  SaUola  tetragona  Del.,  and  others  less  noteworthy. 
A  yei-y  fragrant  savory,  Satureia  cuneifolia  Ten,^  and  our  early  acquaint- 
ance the  "  sekkaran,"  HyotcyamuB  mtUicus  Linn.,  occurred. 

At  the  head  of  this  valley  Junipents  phcenicea  was  found  to  be  the 
tree  visible  from  the  Arabah  on  the  white  chalky  plateau  of  £dom,  and 
growing  abundantly.  Burton  found  this  tree  luxuriant  and  abundant  at 
considerable  heights  in  Midian  three  degrees  farther  south. 

In  this  w&dy  I  gathered  maiden-hair  fern,  the  first  I  had  seen 
since  leaving  Jebel  Musa.  Caper  {CapparU  spino8a\  Lyciwn  arabicum^ 
and  Boerhavia  verticillcUa  also  occurred.  Bushes  of  nubk  were  sometimes 
canopied  with  this  latter  trailing  plant,  with  its  pretty  panicles  of  blueiah 
small  flowers. 

The  Bedouins  told  me  that  with  the  juniper  trees  on  Edom  occur  also 
**  balAt,'*  Qtierctu  coccifera  Linn.^  and  "  arour,"  a  thorn  with  a  small  sweet 
fruit  This  was,  I  believe,  Rhus  oxyacarUhoides  Linn,y  which  the  above- 
mentioned  traveller  found  abundantly  in  Midian.  I  met  it  subsequently 
in  the  Gh6r. 

In  W&dy  Ghuweir  I  captured  the  first  Batrachian  I  met  with,  J9ic/b 
viridis  Linn, ;  running  water,  the  rarest  and  pleasantest  of  sights  in  these  ' 
regions,  was  the  source  of  this  increased  variety  of  life. 

At  the  Arabah,  abreast  of  the  above  valley,  I  examined  some  large 
bushes  of  CaUigonwn  comasum  X.  ffer.j  a  desolate,  leafless,  whitened; 
scrubby  species  which  often  grows  in  shifting  sand.  Its  roots  are 
beautifully  adapted  to  secure  its  position.  These  are  woody,  springy,  and 
tough,  very  different  from  the  brittle  branches,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of  these  are  seven  or  eight  yards  in  length, 
perhaps  much  more,  and  beset  with  knobs  at  intervals,  which  are 
serviceable  in  giving  them  a  better  grip.  These  excrescences  may  have 
been  due  to  insects,  for  I  afterwards  noticed  that  this  plant,  was  much 
subject  to  galls  ;  but  whatever  their  origin,  they  served  the  purpose  of  the 
flukes  of  an  anchor  to  hold  the  bush  in  a  sea  of  shifting  sand. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  variety  of  gall-producing  insects  in  the 
desert  Almost  every  woody  species  is  liable  to  knobs  and  swellings. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  appendages  was  that  frequently  attached 
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to  the  common  Salsola — a  shapely  little  sparred  and  coloured  excrescence 
like  a  solidified  flower  of  one  of  our  commoner  wild  orchids. 

A  minute  cruciferous  annual,  half  an  inch  high,  leafless  and  with  a 
silicle  which  formed  almost  the  entire  plant,  was  so  fragile  that  it  failed 
to  reach  home.  The  silicle  valves  had  separated,  dehiscing  from  the  base 
upwards,  one  at  either  side  of  the  septum. 

In  this  part  of  the  Arabah  Pancratium  Stchembergeri  was  frequently 
gathered.  At  the  spring  of  Ain  Abou  Weirideh,  a  little  south  of  Wftdy 
Ghuweir,  I  obtained  many  old  friends.  Populus  euphratica  attains  here 
good  dimensiona  No  less  than  three  running  streams  maintain  a  brief 
but  productive  existence  across  the  sands.  I  gathered  here  Prosopis 
stephaniana  Willd.,  Pulicaria  arabica  B.C.y  Statice  prmnosa  Linn., 
Artemisia  m^mospermOy  Del.,  Suceda  aspkaltica  Bois.,  Salsola  fetida  Forsk.y 
and  many  more. 

Several  bulbous  species  were  obtained  here.  One  of  these  which  has 
flowered  since  my  return  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Baker,  Urginea 
undulata  Desf, 

Further  north,  towards  the  Gh6r,  I  collected  Eremobium  lifieare  Bel,, 
Monsonia  nivea  Dene.,  Anastaiica  hierochuntina  Linn,  ("  Rose  of  Jericho  "), 
Astragalus  Forshahlii  Boiss,,  A,  acinadferus  Boiss,,  Rhamnus  sp.  f, 
Cairthamus  glaucus  M.B.,  Androcymbium  palcestinum  Baker,  Allium 
Svnaiticum  Boiss,,  Aristida  ciliata  Besf.,  A,  plumosa  Linn.,  Panicum 
trugidmn  Forsk,,  with  the  usual  desert  species. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  animal  life  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  Arabah  has  been  already  mentioned.  I  allude  to  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  small  holes  and  burrows  in  stone  and  gravelly  sand.  The 
riddled  surface  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  lemming  haunts  of  Discovery 
Bay,  in  lat.  81°  45"  north,  where,  however,  all  were  due  to  one  species 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  larger  rodent,  the  stoat,  who  preyed  upon 
the  lemmings.  One  would  expect  to  find  a  carnivorous  rodent  subsisting  on 
the  abundant  supplies  here  also,  but  none  such  has  been  a^  yet  discovered. 
The  holes  in  Wftdy  Arabah  vary  from  small  ant-holes  and  lizard  caches  to 
those  of  rabbit-holes,  and  one  or  two  fox-holes  (?)  were  also  observed. 
Tracks  of  various  sizes  also  abound.  Jerboas,  porcupine  mice,  gerbilles, 
and  sand-rats  (PBajnmomys)are  the  groups  represented,  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  specimens  during  a  hurried  march  like  ours.  Canon  Tris- 
tram, however,  enumerates  a  considerable  variety.  One  which  I  trapped 
here,  OerbUlus  erythrwrus  Or,,  was  sand-coloured  and  the  size  of  a  large 
rat,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  does  not  appear  in  Canon 
Tristram's  work.  This  gerbille  is  a  wide-spread  desert  form,  from 
Candahar  to  Algiers.  The  holes  of  this  species,  and  some  others,  are 
surrounded  outside,  besides  being  well  supplied  inside,  with  little  heaps 
of  chopped  fragments  of  plants,  leaves,  seeds,  and  other  remnants  of 
vegetation.  Ant-roads  are  also  conspicuous,  about  an  inch  wide,  and 
firmly  and  smoothly  pressed  down. 

Porcupine  quills  and  decomposed  remains  of  hedge*  hogs  were  several 
times  picked  up  in  the  north  end  of  the  Arabah. 
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At  Ain  Abou  Weirideh  sub-fosail  shells  were  obtained  in  marl  deposits 
at  about  1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  about  100  feet 
above  sea-leveL  Two  of  these,  Mdania  tvherculata  IfulL,  MdanopM 
Savlcyi  Bourg,^  have  been  figured  by  Professor  Hull  at  page  100  in  his 
work  already  referred  to.  I  gathered  besides  these  Jfelanpsis  bticoinoidea 
Oliv.y  and  M.  eremita  Trist.  These  are  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  species,  and 
are  all  found  still  living  round  the  Dead  Sea  in  various  streams  and 
springs.  The  last-mentioned  species  is  very  rare,  and  I  did  not  find 
it  alive,  but  Canon  Tristram  discovered  it  at  the  south-western  Qh6r. 
These  marls,  in  the  opinion  of  geologists,  are  remaining  deposits  of  an 
ancient  lake  or  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Dead  Sea  is  ail  that  now 
exists.  From  where  we  now  stood  to  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  about 
225  miles  northwards,  must  have  been  a  continuous  sheet  of  water  in 
(geologically  speaking)  tolerably  recent  times. 

Lower  marls  axe  veiy  characteristic  at  an  average  level  of  600  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I  searched  tliese  marls  for 
similar  remains  in  many  places,  but  always  found  them  absolutely  barren 
in  records  of  the  past,  and  very  rarely  inhabited  by  any  existing  life, 
vegetable  or  animal.  Trunks  of  palms,  floated  to,  and  then  embedded 
in  these  marls  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Usdum,  form  no  exception ;  since 
these  may  have  been  drifted  thither  in  times  which  are  as  yesterday 
compared  with  the  "  middle  marls.**  The  upper  marls  are  fairly  vegetated 
with  the  existing  flora.  The  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
ancient  sea,  at  first  harbouring  fresh- water  inhabitants,  became  reduced  by 
a  long  process  of  evaporation,  or  some  other  cause,  to  about  a  mean  height 
between  its  present  and  its  earliest  level,  and  that  it  was  already  so  salt 
that  it  was  almost  if  not  quite  uninhabitable. 

At  this  height,  judging  from  the  extent  of  the  middle  marls,  the  waters 
must  have  remained  stationary  for  a  very  considerable  period,  while  most 
of  the  upper  marls  became  converted  into  the  lower  formation  by  a  long 
process  of  denudation.  From  the  latter  elevation  to  the  present  the  subsi- 
dence has  no  doubt  been  very  recent,  and  is  still  continuing.  The  most 
recent  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  of  course  perfectly  barren,  except  of 
mixed  drift,  or  where  these  have  been  converted  into  marshes  or  fertilised 
by  the  few  small  fresh- water  streams. 

But  I  anticipate  in  my  anxiety  to  get  down  to  the  fertile  Gh6r  es  Safieh. 

At  Ain  Abou  Weirideh  a  small  flock  of  pintail  grouse  circled  round 
the  wells,  but  I  failed  to  obtain  a  specimen.  Subsequently  I  recognised 
the  note  and  obtained  the  bird,  Pterocles  senegaleims  Idnn.,  at  Bir  es 
Seba.  Its  call  ia  very  peculiar,  recalling  the  strange  utterance  of  the 
Manx  Shearwater. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  we  were  visited  with  a  thunderstorm  and  a 
tremendous  downpour  of  rain.  Rain  had  also  fallen  on  the  3rd  December, 
the  day  we  left  Akaba ;  this  was  our  total  from  Cairo  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  thunder  on  the  14th  was  grand  and  continuous  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.    Lightning  flashed  at  about  every  five  seconds. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

South  bnd  of  the  Dsao  Ska. 

On  the  16th  of  December  we  obtained  our  first  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
descended  to  the  plain  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  whole  depression 
in  which  the  Dead  Sea  lies,  1,300  feet  below  sea-level  at  its  surface,  is  called 
the  "Gh6r,"  or  "Hollow."  On  the  first  night  we  camped  in  the  Gh6r  el 
Peifeh,  and  from  the  17th  to  the  26th  inclusive  we^  were  detained  at  the 
Gh6r  es  Safieh  while  waiting  for  means  of  transport  from  Jerusalem. 

This  enforced  delay  in  so  unique  a  locality  was  to  me  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance.  Previous  visitors  do  not  appear  to  have  obtained  more  thaik 
a  hurried  peep  at  the  Gh6r  es  Safieh.  The  difficulties  arise  from  the  hostile 
character  of  the  adjoining  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  are  constantly  engaged  in 
predatory  warfare,  the  Gh6r  es  Safieh  being  very  frequently  the  scene  of 
their  conflicts.  Our  imaginations  were  kept  excited  by  continual  reports 
and  warnings  of  those  terrible  Kerak  Sheikhs,  Huwaytats,  and  others  who 
were  about  to  demolish  us.  I  had  also  read  and  heard  much  of  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  any  good  exploring,  work  where  an  escort  is  always 
necessary,  and  where  the  Bedouins  were  bent  on  plundering  unwary 
strangers.  However,  day  after  day  I  followed  the  bent  of  my  inclinatioDB, 
frequently  alone,  climbing  the  eastern  hills,  searching  the  jungles  and 
marshes,  and  collecting  birds  and  plants,  without  ever  receiving  the  smallest 
annoyance. 

The  Gh6r  es  Safieh,  where  we  ^pent  ten  days,  lies  at  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  about  1,250  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Grarahi  river  as  the  Feif eh  is  by  the  Tufileh,  both  de- 
scending from  the  eastern  highlands  Between  these  two  oajses  there  is  a 
strip  of  desert.  Both  these  streams  were  well  supplied  with  water  during 
our  visit,  and  I  understood  from  the  Arabs  that  the  Gkrahi  at  least  wais 
unfailing.  The  latter  i»  called  also  El  Ahsi,  Hessi,  and  Safi,  and  the  Nahr 
el  Hussein.  Smith'a  Ancient  Atlas  calls  it  the  Brook  Zered.  It  is  distri* 
buted  into  numerous  smaller  watercourses  for  purposes  of  irrigation  by 
the  cultivating  Ghawamiheh  Arabs,  by  whose  tented  village  we  were 
encamped.  There  is  another  smaller  village,  called,  I  believe,  £1  Feif  eh, 
of  which  we  obtained  a  passing  view. 

The  whole  distance  from  the  base  of  the  sudden  descent  from  the 
barren  white  marls  into  the  plain  is  about  ten  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Gh6r  es  Safieh  is  about  three  to  four  miles  wide.  The  upper  Ghdr  of 
El  Feifeh  is,  as  I  have  said,  cut  off  from  the  lower  by  a  strip  of  desert,  an 
unwatered  patch  of  sand-dunes  and  Salsolacese.  On  the  eajst  the  Gh6r  is 
bounded  by  the  highlands  of  Moab,  and  on  the  west  by  the  briny,  muddy, 
barren  bed  of  the  Tufileh.  Steep  marl  banks,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
high,  enclose  it  on  the  south,  while  northwards  it  graduaUy  becomes  Salter 
and  swampier,  with  a  diminishing  vegetation  to  the  lifeless  margin  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

On  the  Moab  cliffiB,  as  also  on  the  Juds^an  to  the  west,  the  lower 
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declivities  are  flanked  in  many  places  with  saline  white  marls  to  an  app^ 
limit  of  650  feet  These  marls  are  absolutely  barren  in  sittt,  but  they  are 
fast  being  washed  down  by  aqueous  denudation,  and  thus  purified  they 
are  scattered  by  irrigation  over  the  Gh6r.  A  minute  beetle,  of  the 
genus  OaXbdla,  wafi  a  slight  exception  to  this  barrenness,  which  is  of  course 
interrupted  in  the  beds  and  by  the  margins  of  the  occasional  watercourses. 
This  new  species,  whose  description  will  subsequently  be  given,  is  moat 
nearly  allied  to  O.  beccari  Oest  of  Abyssinia. 

The  upper  Qh6r  is  by  no  means  so  fertile  as  that  watered  by  the  larger 
and  more  northern  stream.  The  latter  issues  with  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  a  narrow  cleft,  or  "  slk,"  in  the  red  sandstone  by  which  I  penetrated 
for  a  few  miles  into  that  desolate  country.  The  river  is  here  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  sharply  cut  cleft,  and  confers  no  fertility  on  the  unaltered 
marls  above.  This  cleft  is  50  to  150  feet  in  depth  or  more,  and  the  period 
required  for  its  formation  must  place  the  marls  above  at  a  high  antiquity. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  water  supply  is  probably 
now  at  its  minimum,  and  the  means  of  erosion  were  formerly  much  greater. 
The  bed  of  this  stream  was  in  places  absolutely  dangerous  from  a  carious 
cause.  The  side  being  vertical  there  was  no  upward  escape,  and  the  bed 
of  the  stream  was  so  deeply  clogged  with  the  soft  moving  mass  of  silted 
fine  mud  that,  although  there  was  not  more  than  18  inches  of  water,  I  was 
compelled,  and  with  difficulty,  to  retrace  my  course.  As  usual  when  any- 
thing risky  is  attempted,  my  native  deserted  me.  At  its  embouchure  from 
the  cleft  this  remarkable  stream  passes  though  the  lower  gravel  and  shingle 
deposits  which  form  the  basement  of  the  marls. 

On  this  occasion,  when  crossing  the  marls  above,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  three  ibexes.  They  whistled  or  snorted  like  Highland  sheep.  I  let 
fly  ball  cartridge  from  my  fowling  piece,  but  missed  them.  My  shots  at- 
tracted some  wild  and  villainous-looking  mountaineers,  who  followed  me 
to  camp  that  night,  where  I  first  became  aware  of  their  existence.  They 
could  not  make  themselves  understood,  but  I  fancy  wished  to  know  should 
they  hunt  the  "beden.''  Almost  immediately  after  I  lost  sight  of  the 
ibexes  I  came  across  some  very  interesting  and  raftier  extensive  ruins  of 
apparently  great  antiquity.  I  brought  the  whole  of  our  party  to  the  spot 
the  following  day.  The  ruins  will  be  found  planned  and  described  in  Pro- 
fessor Hull's  work  at  page  121,  and  again  in  Major  Kitchener's  Appendix  to 
the  same  at  page  216.  I  leave  it  to  future  explorers  to  identify  this  site 
with  the  ancient  Gomorrah. 

The  foUowing  observations  were  obtained  from  Sheikh  Seyd,  of  the 
Qhawamiheh,  with  regard  to  the  Ghdr : — 

"  Rain  generally  falls  on  about  ten  or  twelve  days  of  the  year,  usually 
during  December  and  January.  Some  years  there  is  none.  Much  more 
is  seen  on  the  highlands  on  either  side,  which  does  not  reach  the  Gh6r. 

"  They  grow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  dhourra  (Sorghum),  indigo  (one  sort), 
tobacco,  and  Indian  com. 

"  Wheat,  barley,  and  dhourra  are  sown  in  January ;  Indian  com  in 
March.   Tobacco  is  sown  in  January.    Lidigo  is  sown  in  March.   They  grow 
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some  white  grapes  on  trellises.  They  do  not  know  henna  (Lawsonia) 
Zukkum  (Balanites)  is  common,  but  made  no  use  of.  Mallow  is  boiled 
and  eaten.  Oaher  (Oalotropis)  is  given  to  women  when  barren,  or  to  pro- 
cure milk,  the  milk  of  the  bush  being  taken.  Water-melons  and  cucumbers 
are  cultivated.  Of  the  fruit  of  the  Salvadora  (arak)  they  make  a  sort  of 
treacle  or  sweet  mixture.  Never  heard  it  called  'Khardal;'  Khardal. 
is  mustard,  but  they  have  none. 

"  They  (the  Ghawamiheh)  mostly  leave  the  Qhdr  and  go  up  to  the  hill 
country  in  the  hottest  weather.  Snakes  and  insects  are  very  bad  and  very 
numerous  in  the  Gh6r  at  that  season.'' 

My  inquiries  about  Salvadora  were  made  relative  to  its  claims  to  being 
the  tree  of  the  mustard-seed  parable.  I  could  get  no  corroboration  from 
these  Bedouins  of  this  view,  first  put  forward  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  who 
are  not,  however,  responsible  for  the  statement  that  it  is  called  "Khardal" 
(mustard),  nor  do  they  say,  as  has  been  misquoted,  that  they  found  the 
"  Ghomeys  "  using  it  as  mustard.  The  theory  has  not,  in  fact,  *^  a  leg  to 
stand  on." 

Mr.  Merrill,  U.S.  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  has  kindly  made  inquiries  for 
me  as  to  the  origin  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  Arabs.  He  informs  me  they 
save  it  from  year  to  year,  but  if  they  should  run  short  they  obtain 
supplies  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  west- 
wards, therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  home  of  any  suspicious  weeds  of 
cultivation  in  the  Ghdr ;  and  those  which  are  not  natives  of  this  region 
may  perhaps  be  held  less  open  to  question  as  to  tlieir  being  indigenous  in 
the  Ghdr. 

No  sooner  has  the  river  Hessi  issued  from  its  unfruitful  ravine  than 
the  scene  changes  as  if  by  magic.  As  it  moistens  the  plain,  an  extensive 
growth  of  bushy,  low-sized  trees  almost  covers  the  district. 

In  the  upper  Ghdr  these  are  densely  tangled  and  matted,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  growth,  and  afford  shelter  for  multitudes  of  birds. 
In  the  lower  Ghdr  the  trees  are  more  scattered ;  often  no  doubt  in  the 
more  peopled  district  being  consumed  for  firing,  and  thinned  to  admit  of 
pasturage  and  cultivation.  These  trees  are  chiefly  Acacias  (three  sorts), 
Salvadora,  Zizyphus,  and  Balanites.  There  is  also  a  Bhamnus  not  un- 
frequent,  and  Mr.  Lowne  mentions  Moringa  aptera.  This  latter  writer 
misquotes  the  authors  (Irby  and  Mangles),  whom  he  criticizes,  when  he 
ascribes  to  them  the  remark  that  the  oasis  contained  "  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  shrubs  and  bushes."  Their  words  are  :  "  the  variety  of  bushes 
and  wild  plants  became  very  great,"  a  phrase  which  is  well  within  the 
bounds  of  the  reality.^ 

Of  these  trees  the  Salvadora  is  the  most  abundant,  and  usually  occupies 
a  slightly  lower  region  than  the  Acacias.  It  grows  in  clumps,  several 
stems  arising  together,  branching  at  once,  and  all  combining  to  form  a 
single  tree.  It  is  very  leafy  above,  with  small  entire  leathery  leaves  ; 
below  it  displays  a  labyrinth  of  greyish  branches.    The  flowers  and  fruit 

1  I  quote  from  Morruy's  edition  in  the  Colonial  and  Home  Library,  vol 
iv,  p.  108,  ed.  1884. 
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ai*e  small  and  numerous.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet,  a  stray 
branch  reaching  to  25  or  30  feet.  The  Balanites  (Zukkum)  is  usuallj  a 
smaller  tree,  and  is  now  in  full  fruit  Its  fruit  is  green  and  wrinkled, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  walnut.  Its  leaves  are  few  and  small  The 
Zizyphus  is  the  well-known  sidr  or  thorn  of  the  Arabs,  the  ddm  when 
reaching  a  large  size.  Its  branches,  strewed  in  lines  along  the  ground, 
form  the  fences  to  protect  the  grain  from  cattle. 

As  the  plain  slowly  lowers  to  the  Dead  Sea,  becoming  at  the  same 
time  gradually  moister,  the  vegetation  changes.  The  above  species 
decrease  in  the  number  of  individuals.  Tamarisks,  Osher,  Salsolaa, 
Prosopis,  and  Atriplices  take  their  place  in  abundance.  Of  these,  the 
Osher  (Calotropis  procera)  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  somewhat  like  a 
gigantic  smaU-leaved  cabbage  bush,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  cactus  blood 
and  the  bark  of  a  cork-tree— utterly  strange-looking  to  European  eye& 
Its  fruit,  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  is  full  of  silk  and  air,  and  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  "  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea."  The  drawing  of  these 
'*  trees  that  beren  fulle  faire  apples,  and  faire  of  colour  to  beholde,**  by 
Sir  Jolm  Maundeville,  is  by  no  means  unlike  the  Osher.  If  the  early 
traveller's  figure  stands  for  any  real  thing  it  is  probably  for  this  bush, 
which  here  attains  a  remarkable  size.  Of  it  the  writers  already  quoted 
say :  '^We  were  here  (Gh6r  es  Safieh)  surprised  to  see  for  the  first  time 
the  Osher  pilant,  grown  to  the  stature  of  a  tree,  its  trunk  measuring  in 
many  instances  2  feet  or  more  in  circumference,  and  the  boughs  at  least 
15  feet  in  length,  a  size  which  far  exceeded  any  we  saw  in  Nubia ;  the 
fruit  also  was  larger  and  in  greater  quantity."  This  remark  is  interesting 
m  connection  with  Captain  Burton's,  that  the  Osher  in  South  Midian  is 
'**  a  tree,  not  a  shrub  "  ("  Land  of  Midian,"  ii,  206),  as  though  the  plant  was 
more  at  home  in  the  Eastern  continent.  Castor-oil  (Ricinus  communis)  is 
also  very  conspicuous  and  large  (20  to  25  feet),  chiefly  in  the  same  localities 
as  the  Osher.  Other  bushes  are  the  leafless  Leptadenia  pyrotechnica,  and 
the  poplar,  Popuhis  euphratica.  All  these  were  seen  in  the  Ghdr  el  Feifeh 
also.  A  tree  of  the  latter,  about  50  feet  high,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  is,  I 
think,  the  largest  tree  in  the  whole  Gh6r.  Oleanders  and  Osiers  are 
confined  to  the  embouchures  of  the  stream  from  the  mountains  or  farther 
up. 

As  we  approach  the  Dead  Sea,  occasional  swamps  produce  jungles  of 
various  late  grasses,  chiefly  Arundo  Phragmites  (P.  gigantea  J.  Oay\ 
Erianthus  Ravennce  P.  de  A,  and  ImpercUa  cylindrica  P,  de  A,  mixed 
with  several  Cyperaceae,  of  which  the  most  interesting  were  C,  eleu^noidet 
KurUL^  and  sparingly,  I  believe,  (7.  Papjfras  Linn.  Salter  patches  are  given 
up  to  Juncus  maritimus  and  Eragrottis  cynosuroides  Retz,  The  former  (var. 
arabica)  was  from  4  to  7  feet  high.  Tamarisks,  Su^edas,  Salsolas, 
Salicomia,  and  Atriplices  are  the  last  to  fail.  Tamarisk,  Salicomia 
herbacea,  and  a  Ruppia  not  in  flower,  probably  R.  spiralis^  Z/ffer.,  were 
the  very  last ;  the  former  all  along  the  inner  margin,  the  latter  two 
where  the  mud  of  the  sea  is  in  union  with  that  of  the  Tufileh  estuary. 
The  latter  two  encroach  downwards  upon  the  forbidden  area  here,  from 
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salt  swamps  to  those  which  are  too  salt,  as  they  do  upwards  in  our  own 
country,  from  salt  swamps  up  fresher  estuaries  until  they  meet  those  which 
are  too  fresh. 

A  brief  space,  fifty  yards  or  more,  varying  with  the  slope  and  the 
fulness  of  the  basin,  is  barren  saline  mud  or  sand.  This  foreshore  is  at 
other  seasons  under  water,  and  all  which  is  liable  to  be  submerged  is 
barren,  except  in  the  two  instances  above  mentioned  on  the  Tufileh  mud. 

An  interesting  assemblage  of  sea  plants  is  congregated  around  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  are  Sonchus  maritimus  lAnn,^  Inula  crithmoides  Linn., 
Lotus  tenuifolius,  Rchh,  {Lythrum  hyssopifolium  Linn.),  Salicomia  herbacea 
Linn.,  Salsoke,  SfMedce,  Atriplices,  Scirpus  maritimus  Linn.,  Fimbristylis 
dichotoma,  Rottb.,  Juncus  maritimus  Linn.,  and  Ruppia  sp.  f  (R.  spiralis 
L'Ber.  f).  Some  of  these  at  first  sight  will  hardly  fail  to  impress  the 
observer  with  the  idea  that  the  vegetation  must  recently  have  under- 
gone distinct  maritime  conditions ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
the  visits  of  aquatic  birds,  and  the  present  suitability  of  the  circumstances, 
suffice  to  explain  their  presence.  Moreover,  the  most  conspicuous  are  of 
the  easily  diffused  pappus-bearing  composite. 

Several  of  the  most  interesting  species  were  obtained  by  penetrating 
into  the  jungles  in  all  directions.  In  the  very  heart  of  these,  Cynanchum 
acutum  was  abundant,  trailing  convolvulus-like  about  the  reeds.  These 
jungles,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  were  my  best  hunting 
groimds. 

The  luxuriance  of  some  familiar  British  aquatic  plants  may  be  alluded 
to.  The  sea  rush,  as  already  mentioned,  reaches  7  feet  in  height^  Inula 
crithmoides  4  to  7  feet,  and  Lycopus  europeeus,  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  while 
gigantic  plants  of  Lythrum  salicaria  had  reached  a  height  of  14  feet ! 

One  of  my  most  interesting  *'  finds  ^  was  that  of  a  handsome  acacia, 
A.  Ucta  Br.,  in  the  Gh6r.  This  species  has  not  been  recorded  north  of 
Syene  (Assouan)  in  Upper  Egypt,  seven  degrees  farther  south.  There 
were  several  trees  of  this  very  distinct  species,  which  is  much  larger  and 
better  furnished  than  the  other  acacias  met  with.  An  Arab  to  whom  I 
silently  pointed  out  one  of  this  species  at  once  exclaimed  *'Sont,"  and 
proceeded  to  show  me  the  difference  in  its  leaves  and  fruit  from  that  of  a 
Seyal,  its  neighbour.  At  Akaba  an  Arab  called  a  large  A.  tortilis  "  Sunt." 
It  is  an  Egyptian  name,  but  never  applied  to  the  "  SeyaL" 

A  few  other  remarkable  species  not  noticed  by  previous  botanists  in 
Palestine  may  be  mentioned  : — Chcculus  Lasha  D.C.,  Sclerocepkalus  arabicus 
Boiss.,  Zygophyllvm  simplex  Linn.,  Indigofera  pancifclia  Dd.,  Rhynchosia 
minimal  B.C.,  Trianthema  pentandra  lAnn.,  Eclipta  alba  Linn.,  Pentatropis 
spiralis  R.  Br.  Salsolaceof  (several),  Digera  arvensis  Forsk.,  Boerhavia 
verticUlata  Pair.,  B.  repens  Linn.,  Euphorbia  cegyptiaca  Boiss.,  Cyperus 
eletuinoides  Kuntk.,  and  some  others.  Several  of  these  are  distinctly 
tropical,  and  add  to  that  most  interesting  group  of  those  plants  already 
known  to  inhabit  the  "sultry  Gh6r." 

I  gathered  altogether  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  about 
225  identifiable  species  of  flowering  plants.    The  total  there  may  reach  300. 
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Many  annnalfl  and  Mediterranean  spring  plants,  especially  of  the  Legv- 
minous  and  Cruciferous  orders,  were  still  in  a  young  condition. 

I  defer  a  fuller  analysis  for  the  present,  merely  remarking  that  the 
flora  of  the  Gh6r,  a  unique  locality,  is  even  more  interesting,  and  that  in 
no  mean  degree,  than  it  has  hitherto  been  shown  to  be. 

The  Gh6r  has  been  visited  by  two  competent  botanists,  Messrs.  R  T. 
Lowne  in  1864,  and  W.  Amherst  Hayne  in  1872,  both  in  Canon  Tristram's 
company.  These  gentlemen  have,  however,  hardly  dealt  with  the  oasis  of 
£s  Safieh.  Mr.  Hayne's  essay,  appended  to  Canon  Tristram's  "  Land  of 
Moab,"  ia  only  enough  to  make  a  botanist  wish  for  more  of  it,  while 
Mr.  Lowne's  valuable  paper,  published  by  the  Linnean  Society,  deals  with 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Gh6r,  two  dry  desert  w&dies  whose 
flora  is  the  northern  wave  from  Sinai  and  the  Arabah. 

Although  devoid  of  life,  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea  mentioned 
above  was  full  of  interest.  On  it  were  strewed  salted  remnants  of  a 
variety  of  insects,  beetles,  spiders,  locusts,  and  seeds  which  had  been 
floated  from  the  Gh6r  by  the  rivers  and  promptly  killed  and  cast  ashore. 
Several  of  these  were  identidable,  although  of  no  value  as  specimens.  A 
better  collection  in  the  same  place  was  that  of  shells.  In  some  places 
these  were  thickly  strewn,  and  I  went  through  these  natural  museums 
with  the  greatest  care,  obtaining  thus  several  varieties  not  previously 
found  in  Palestine.  Amongst  these  are  Planorhis  albtis  Mtdl.,  Limnaa 
peregra  Desf,y  Physa  contorta  MicL,  AchaUna  {CioneUa)  brondeli  Baurff,y 
Ferrusacia  thamnophila  Bowrg.^  and  a  new  species  of  Bulimus. 

The  tamarisks  near  this  were  inhabited  by  a  species  of  ant  These 
make  their  home,  in  parties  of  20  or  30,  in  a  sort  of  purse  of  vegetable 
matter,  made  out  of  scraps  triturated  together  and  worked  into  a  smooth 
papezy  lining.  The  species  is  Polyrhachis  seminiger  Mayr,^  belonging  to  a 
tropical,  chiefly  Indian,  genus.  Multitudes  of  little  fidhes,  Cyprinodon 
dispar  Rupp.,  as  mentioned  by  Tristram,  were  seen  in  the  salt  pools  close 

by. 

Althou^  my  visit  was  too  early  for  many  species  of  plants,  yet  on  my 
first  day  in  the  Feifeh  I  found  at  once  numerous  kinds  not  seen  in  Sinai, 
uf  which  a  good  many  were  both  in  flower  and  fruit  These  must  flower 
continuously,  or  with  a  very  brief  respite ;  others,  chiefly  European  and 
Mediterranean  species,  were  rapidly  advancing  to  the  flowering  stage 
during  our  sojourn  in  the  GhOr. 

A  good  number  of  Sinai  species  occur  in  the  Ghdr.  An  eflfect  of  the 
moister  climate  on  some  of  the  woolly  desert  plants  was  noticeable. 
These  became  vety  perceptibly  less  so  in  the  Ghdr.  Pulicaria  undulata, 
P.  arabica,  Tribulus  terrestris,  Yerbascum  sinuatum,  may  be  instanced. 
Possibly  the  salinity  of  the  atmosphere  assists  in  this ;  the  tendency  of 
plants  to  become  glabrous  by  the  seaside  is  familiar.  On  the  other  hand, 
excessive  dryness  appears  to  provoke  pubescence  in  plants,  as  well  as  other 
striking  qualities  of  pungent  odours,  gummy  exudations,  and  conversion 
of  leaves  to  spines,  all  of  which  we  may  expect  to  find  diminished  if  the 
species  can  accommodate  itself  to  moister  conditions. 
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I  have  hitherto  spoken  almost  entir^y  of  the  plants.  The  district  is  of 
as  great  interest  in  other  branches  of  natural  history.  Canon  Tristram's 
yarious  works  have  made  this  fact  familiar.  My  prolonged  stay  at  an 
unusual  season  must  indeed  be  my  excuse  for  trespassing  on  a  subject  he 
has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  Gh6r  swarmed  with  birds.  About  forty  species  were  observed,  of 
which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  specimens  were  obtained.  Some, 
especially  doves  of  two  species,  and  bulbuls  of  the  sort  already  met,  were 
extraordinarily  abundant  The  doves  were  the  Indian  collared  turtle, 
Turtur  risoriuB  Linn,^  and  a  smaller  beautifully  bronzed  species,  T,  tenegor 
lensis  Linn, 

On  the  Dead  Sea  mud,  redshanks,  lapwings,  and  sandpipers  flitted 
and  fed,  but  they  were  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  margin  which  were 
tempered  by  fresh  water.  Snipe,  water-rails,  and  ducks  of  British  sorts 
were  frequently  met  with.  Marsh  sparrows  in  great  flocks  also  kept  near 
the  shore.  Buntings  and  larks  of  three  sorts  were  in  vast  numbers 
throughout  the  stubbles  of  maize.  The  two  desert  partridges  occurred 
on  the  margins  of  the  Gh6r,  where  also  the  thicknee  was  shot  Shrikes, 
"boomey**  owls,  marsh  harriers,  buzzards,  sparrowhawks,  and  kestrels 
were  all  noted.  The  meUow,  loud  whistle  of  Tristram's  grakle  frequently 
caught  the  ear,  as  did  also  the  excessively  discordant  craking  note  of  the 
Smyrna  kingfisher.  The  beautiful  little  sunbird  and  the  gaudy  blue- 
throated  robin  were  about  equally  common,  the  former  usually  frequenting 
those  acacias  which  gave  support  to  the  handsome  Loranthus.  Several 
other  warblers  were  observed,  but  for  most  of  these,  as  well  as  the  swifts 
and  others,  the  season  was  too  early.  On  the  upper  ground  at  the  edge  of 
the  Gh6r  several  pairs  of  desert  chats  of  two  or  three  kinds  might  be  always 
studied,  and  the  impression  the  Ghdr  gave  me  was  that  many  migratory 
species  of  Palestine  who  ought  to  travel  south  from  the  Jerusalem  plateau 
in  winter  found  here  a  conveniently  close  and  sufficiently  warm  retreat 
which  they  utilise  in  vast  numbers. 

Burrowing  animals  still  give  evidence  of  their  abundance.  Traps  set 
for  these  were,  I  believe,  appropriated  by  Bedouin  lads,  for  I  could  never 
rediscover  them.  The  traps  were  strong,  and  I  trust  they  snapped  on 
their  meddlesome  Angers.  Jackals  kept  up  their  high-pitched  scream 
throughout  the  night  Bedouins,  bantams,  jackals,  and  jackasses  have  all 
peculiarly  high  notes  in  the  Gh6r.  They  howl  together  in  a  shrill  minor 
key  chiefly  when  they  ought  to  be  asleep. 

Fresh  boar  tracks  were  always  visible;  on  one  or  two  occasions  I 
heard  the  animals  crushing  in  the  jimgle  close  ahead  of  me.  Ibexes  were 
seen  in  the  ravines  close  by. 

There  are  many  cattle  scattered  through  the  Gh6r.  These  are  chiefly 
small  pretty  black  animals  with  white  faces,  somewhat  like  the  Highland 
breed,  while  goat-like  sheep  and  sheep-like  goats  with  ears  hanging 
6  inches  below  their  snouts,  are  herded  evening  and  morning.  Donkeys 
are  more  numerous  than  ponies  ;  there  are  very  few  of  the  latter  in  the 
possession  of  the  much  molested  and  peaceful  Ghawamiheh. 
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The  Bedouins  supplied  us  with  poor  milk  and  very  small  eggs. 

Insect  life  had  as  jet  hardly  awakened.  About  half-a-dozen  species 
of  butterflies  were  observed,  of  which  some  were  Ethiopian  forms.  Scor- 
pions were  still  torpid.  Molluscs,  except  fluviatile,  were  scarce,  while 
Batrachians  and  Beptilia  might  have  been  almost  non-existent  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lacertidse. 

A  very  nimble  fresh- water  or  rather  marsh  crab  was  very  abundant. 
To  this  animal  was  due  the  multitude  of  burrows  amongst  the  tufts  of 
Juncus  maritimus  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Twice  I  saw  them  disappear  with 
incredible  swiftness  into  these  holes,  which  were  of  various  sizes,  and  of  so 
great  a  depth  or  length  I  could  not  usually  dig  them  out.  Several  that  I 
did  dig  out  were  blind  or  empty,  and  at  first  these  holes  puzzled  me 
beyond  measure.  The  total  absence  of  tracks  or  pads  leading  to  them 
arrested  my  attention,  while  their  widely  different  sizes,  both  in  length 
and  diameter,  suggested  something  altogether  new.  Those  crabs  I 
obtained  were  by  means  of  the  Bedouin  lads.  The  carapace  of  the  biggest 
was  about  5  inches  by  3.  They  are  grey  in  the  young  state,  but  attain  a 
reddish  tint  when  full  grown.  The  species  is  Tdphusa  (PotamophUan) 
fluviatilis  Savign.  One  was  killed  in  our  camp,  showing  that  they  ramble 
at  night  away  from  water  or  marshy  places.  This  crab  extends  through 
Egypt  to  Algiers,  and  occurs  also,  I  believe,  farther  east  than  Palestine. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  mean  diurnal  temperature  was  about  50* 
Fahr.  There  is  no  universal  check  to  vegetation  in  the  Gh6r.  Acacias, 
Osher,  castor-oil,  Loranthus,  Salvadora,  species  of  Abutilon,  Zizyphus,  and 
Balanites  were  bearing  fruit  and  flower  now  in  the  coldest  season  In  true 
tropical  fashion. 

Before  we  left,  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  '*  braird  the  lea,"  and 
there  was  a  delicate  hue  of  green  perceptible  across  the  ill-tilled  soiL 

The  river,  Seil  Garahi,  alias  Hessi,  was  well  filled  with  water,  and  on 
several  occasions  we  enjoyed  a  swim  down  the  swift  deep  rushes  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  plain.  Irby  and  Mangles,  I  think,  found  this  river 
dry  on  their  return  journey  from  Petra. 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  the  Gh6r  I  should  mention  one  striking 
peculiarity  in  its  flora.  I  allude  to  the  great  number  of  species  compared 
with  the  number  of  individuals.  If  those  few  gregarious  kinds  (chiefly 
trees,  grasses,  and  shrubs)  already  mentioned  be  eliminated,  the  remaining 
sorts  would  very  often  depend  on  a  few  plants  for  their  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  list.    Hence  a  brief  visit  may  give  rise  to  many  omissions. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Gh6r  es  Safikh  to  Gaza. 


On  the  27th  December  we  flnally  struck  tents  and   left  our  camp  in 
the  Ghdr  es  Safieh.    As  we  passed  westward  near  the  south  end  of  the 
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Dead  Sea  some  interestmg  features  were  observed.  The  waters  vary  in 
their  surface  level  about  3  feet  between  the  brief  wet  period  and  the 
minimum  level  During  our  visit  they  stood  at  a  low  level,  and  the  drift 
of  timber  and  terrestrial  shells  showed  an  upper  margin  at  a  uniform  height 
in  several  places.  Where  the  shore  slopes  very  gradually,  as  in  most  places 
round  the  southern  end,  this  variation  in  depth  is  sufficient  to  leave  a  wide 
space  of  foreshore  uncovered.  This  was  very  noticeable  during  onr 
journey  along  the  base  of  Jebel  Usdum,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  water  was  there  about  600  yards  from  the  line  of  drift 
Inside  this  was  the  usually  traversed  track  along  the  base  of  Jebel  Usdum, 
and  above,  about  7  vertical  feet  higher  than  the  present  high- water  drift, 
was  an  older  well-marked  margin  looking  very  recent  and  pointing  to  a 
still  continuing  evaporation  of  its  waters  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Logs  of  palm-trees  frequently  marked  these  margins,  and  these  were 
seen  embedded  in  a  drifted  position  in  the  marls  of  Jebel  Usdum  as  much 
as  27  feet  above  the  highest  level  now  attained  by  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
Palm-tree  trunks  were  also  seen  along  the  river  Tufileh  in  the  Ghdr  el 
Feifeh  and  lower  about  its  estuary.  These  were  probably,  from  their 
appearance,  torn  out  of  its  bed  during  a  flood  in  a  semi-fossilised  condition. 
Thus  the  subsidence  of  this  sea  has  continued  and  is  continuing,  and  earlier 
deposits  are  being  continually  carried  down  to  form  more  recent  ones  and 
to  fill  up  the  cavity.  Most  parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  south  of  the  Lisan  are 
very  shallow.  In  two  places,  when  looking  for  a  swim,  abreast  of  Jebel 
Usdum  and  north  from  the  Gh6r  es  Safieh,  I  waded  out  several  hundred 
yards  without  getting  water  above  my  knees,  and  the  water,  like  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  at  the  other  end,  is  usually  turbid.  The  work 
of  reclamation  steadily  proceeds,  and  as  the  sea  is  known  to  be  of  very 
considerable  depth  (200  fathoms)  in  other  places  there  is  abundant  room 
for  the  inflowing  sediment. 

Of  Jebel  Uadum  I  have  given  a  description  to  Professor  Hull  which  has 
appeared  in  his  account  of  our  expedition.  It  proved,  as  it  looked,  to  be 
of  little  botanical  interest,  and  I  should  not  have  climbed  it  had  I  not  seen 
it  stated  in  several  places  that  it  was  inaccessible.  The  plants  found  on 
its  upper  portion,  650  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  were  very  few,  the  whole 
being  a  bare  flat  with  a  slight  central  ridge  of  barren  marl— the  cap  of 
the  central  core  of  rock-salt  A  couple  of  solitary  tamarisks  occurred  and 
several  Salsolacese.  The  latter  were  Nocsa  tpinonBtima  Moq.,  Atriples 
alexandrina  Boiss.,  Scdsola  rigida  Fall.,  var.  tenuifolia.,  S.  letragona  Bel,, 
S.  foettda  Del.,  and  S.  inermis  Forsk.  The  "  mountain  of  salt "  is,  in  fact, 
well  characterised  by  this  order.  Several  of  the  above  are  additions  to  the 
flora  of  Palestine.  On  the  western  slope  a  few  desert  species  of  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  types  were  collected,  and  these  gradually  increased 
to  the  base  at  the  Mahauwat  W&dy,  whose  flora  has  been  already  the 
subject  of  a  special  paper  by  Mr.  Lowne.  This  writer  gathered  here,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  Wftdy  of  Zuweirah,  eighty-two  flowering  species  chiefly 
of  the  desert  sorts.  These  are  aU,  or  almost  all,  either  Sinaitic  or  occur 
in  the  W^y  Arabah. 
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Leptadenta  pyroteckntca  Forth, ,  and  Ochrademis  baoocUus  Del.,  grow  to 
a  lai^  size  here.  The  latter  was  about  15  feet  high,  close  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  the  confluence  of  these  two  w&diea.  Zilla  myagroidei  Forth,  was 
here  in  flower,  bearing  a  pretty  little  blossom  like  our  Cakile  maritima. 

During  the  ascent  of  W&dy  Zuweirah  to  the  plain  of  South  Judaea 
the  following  fresh  species  were  collected  : — Notoceras  canariente  R.  Br.^ 
Enarthrooarpus  lyratus  D,C,y  Zolltkoferia  spj  {Z,  ttenocephala  Bous,f)y 
Lithoapermum  tennifiorum  Linn,,  Ifeltotroptum  rotundifolium  Sieb,,  Ballota 
undulcUa  Fret,,  Amebia  linearifolia  i>.(7.,  and  PUmtago  Lo^ingii  Linn. 
A  large  bulb,  Urginea  SciUa  Stein,? ,  now  only  in  1^,  marks  well  the 
transition  stage  horn  the  Ghdr  flora  to  that  of  the  Judean  wilderness. 
Desert  species,  as  Fagonia,  Zygophylla,  Ketama,  Acaciee,  Resedacee, 
Gucumis,  Microrhynchus,  Deamia,  Mmsiy  Forskahlea,  and  others  were  here 
for  the  most  part  taken  leave  of.  These  ascended  perhaps  a  third  part  of 
the  climb,  several  ceasing  at  about  the  old  Saracenic  Fort  Upwards,  and 
on  the  Judsean  plain,  a  great  change  takes  place.  We  found  ourselves 
ere  long  on  rich  land  arousing  itself  to  a  spring  growth,  although  the 
most  inclement  season  was  not  yet  reached.  The  need  of  water  is  of 
course  everywhere  apparent  Withered  remains  are  scarcer  than  in  the 
desert,  and  the  ground  is  often  bare  for  considerable  spaces,  or  with  a  few 
early  patches  of  species  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  becomes  difficult 
to  recall  the  existence  of  the  contiguous  Ghdr  flora  with  its  perennial 
luxuriance.  Hardly  a  bush  and  no  trees  are  observed  to  break  the  mono- 
tony. Travelling  still  westwards,  evidences  of  cultivation,  that  is  to  say  of 
the  soil  being  '^  scratched ''  and  sown,  appear.  Soon  after  Bir  es  Seba, 
two  days  from  the  Ghdr,  we  find  ourselves  amongst  softly  swelling  downs 
covered  with  sowers  and  ploughers,  but  otherwise  monotonous  in  aspect, 
as  the  cretaceous  limestone  formation  usually  is. 

The  species  first  observed  at  the  head  of  W&dy  Zuweirah  and  upwards 
to  Bir  es  Seba  were  numerous,  many  of  them  spring  Mediterranean 
species  just  opening  their  flowers.  The  following  were  conspicuous: — 
Carrichtera  VeUoe  D.C.,  Biscutella  Columnoe  Ten,,  Enarthrccorput  lyrcUus, 
Del,?,  Silene  dichotoma  Ehr.,  S,  Ifussoni  Boiss.,  Helicmthemum  Kakiricuin 
Del.,  Astragalus  sancttis  Boiss.,  A.  alexandrinus  Boiss.,  ErocUum  cictUarium 
Linn.,  Senecio  coronopifoUus  Del.,  Scorzonera  lanata  M.B.,  Calendula 
arveTisis  Linn.,  Achillea  santolina  Linn.,  Anchusa  Jfilleri  WiUd.,  Cydamen 
lalifolium  Sibth.,  Ajuga  Iva  Schreh.,  Saiureia  cuneifolia  Ten.,  Marrubium 
alysson  Linn.,  Salvia  verbenaca  Linn.,  S.  controversa  Ten.,  S.  cegyptiaca 
Linn.,  Eremostachys  ladndcUa  Linn,  (in  leaf  only),  Paronychia  argentea 
Lam.,  and  Urginea  undulata  Steinh.  (?).  Several  of  these  are  pretty  little 
bright-flowered  yellow  and  blue  annuala 

We  were  now  travelling  on  horseback,  and  I  had  no  longer  the  same 
facilities  for  botanising.  The  pace  was  usually  too  fast  My  method  was 
to  keep  well  ahead  tiU  I  reached  some  inviting  pointy  and  then  dismount 
and  botanise,  usually  holding  a  rein  across  my  arm.  The  result  was 
that  I  was  usually  left  far  behind,  or  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  party.  Some- 
times I  lost  my  way  altogether.    It  would  have  needed  a  botanical  drcos 
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rider  to  get  on  and  off  his  horse  with  comfort  as  fast  as  new  flowers 
occurred. 

Several  mosses  and  lichens  were  gathered  on  this  march.  The  mosses 
were  Tortula  mwalts  Linn.,  Bryum  cUropurpureum  W,  and  Jf.,  and  a 
Hepatica,  Riceia  lameUosa  Raddi.    The  mosses  are  both  British  species. 

In  animal  life,  gazelles,  mole-rats,  SpcUctx  typhlus  Fall.,  and  sand-rats, 
Psammomys  obesua  Rupp.,  appeared  to  be  the  most  abundant.  I 
captured  examples  of  the  latter  two,  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  mole-rat,  the  Asiatic  representative  of  the  £nglish  mole,  though 
of  a  very  different  family,  is  a  strangely  ugly  little  animal  with  long 
protuberant  teeth.  Mr.  Armstrong  showed  me  a  ready  way  of  obtaining 
specimens,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  hopeless.  His  plan  was  to 
watch  the  freshly  up-lifted  heaps  of  soil  which  are  raised  in  line  at  short 
intervals,  and  notice  the  direction  the  animal  is  burrowing  in  by  the 
relative  freshness  of  the  heaps.  Soon  a  slight  movement  will  be  observed 
in  the  freshest  heap  or  beyond  it,  and  on  firing  a  charge  into  the  ground 
at  once,  the  gun  about  a  foot  from  a  point  a  few  inches  ahead  of  the 
moving  place,  the  animal  will  be  stunned  and  may  be  at  once  dug  out, 
probably  alive.    I  tried  this  plan  twice  successfuUy. 

A  buff-coloured  snake,  about  3  feet  long,  ZamenU  atromrens  Oraiy, 
W3is  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tel  Abou  Hereireh.  Geckos  and 
toads  were  also  captured.  A  brown  and  grey  fox  ( Vulpes  nilotica  ?)  was 
seen  near  Bir  es  Seba.  Laurence  shot  a  fine  wild  cat  {Fdie  manieulata 
Rupp.)  in  a  gulley  near  Tel  Abou  Hereireh.  It  measured  2  feet  8  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  tail  itself  being  1  foot. 
It  was  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  brindled  with  sandy  brown  across  the 
back  and  down  the  sides.  The  tip  of  the  tail  was  ringed  with  black. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  cat  found  embalmed  in  Egyptian  monuments. 
It  is  found  along  the  Nile,  and  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia. 

I  spent  as  much  time  as  I  could  in  digging  up  bulbs.  Of  these  there 
were  several  identifiable  species,  as  Xiphion  pdUestinvm  Baker,  a  dwarf 
sweet  iris,  with  large  flowers  in  tints  of  buff  and  French  grey.  Colchicum 
montanum  Linn,  occurred  in  the  greatest  abundance,  white  or  pale 
mauve,  and  was  very  beautiful.  Urginea  SciUa  Siemih.  and  Aiphoddus 
ramomu  Linn,  were  most  abundant,  increasing  westwards  to  Gaza. 
BdlevaUia  Jlextiosa  Boisa.  and  Omithogalwn  umbdlattun  Linn,  also 
frequently  appeared. 

About  Bir  es  Seba  the  birds  observed  were  cranes,  black  and  white 
storks,  buzzards  and  kites,  trumpeter  bullfinches,  pintail  grouse,  Greek 
partridge,  black-headed  gulls  and  lapwings,  as  well  as  several  desert 
larks  and  chats.  The  technical  names  of  these  species  will  subsequently 
be  enumerated.  The  trumpeting  of  the  crane  waa  heard  frequently, 
usually  at  night. 

At  Tel  el  Milh,  in  a  swamp,  a  flock  of  teal  was  flushed,  and  a  number 
of  the  black  or  Sardinian  starlings  came  to  roost  in  the  rushes.  Their 
note  is  different  from  that  of  our  species.    A  snipe  handsomely  marked 
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with  white,  as  seen  in  flight,  with  a  rich  brown  back,  and  showing  vivid 
green  tints  also  on  the  upper  surface,  was  unfortunately  missed.  It 
uttered  a  peculiar  quacking  cry,  and  I  had  several  good  views  of  it, 
There  were  three  or  four  birds  in  the  marsh,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
the  painted  snipe,  Rhynchoea  capensis  Linn,^  which  has  not  previously 
been  known  to  inhabit  Palestine.     It  is  a  widely  spread  species  in  Africa. 

The  Cyclamen  and  the  Ck>lchicum  are  constantly  exciting  our  admira- 
tion. In  the  marsh  just  mentioned  Spergularia  margxnata  KocLy  Oypenu 
Umgus  Linn,y  and  C,  lavigcUus  Linn,,  vht.  Junciformis^  were  collected. 

A  feature  noticed  by  all  travellers  is  the  abundance  of  snails  on  the 
small  shrubs,  chiefly  on  Anabasis  articulata  Boiss.  The  commonest  of 
these  was  perhaps  Ifdix  Seetzeni  KocL^  but  I  abo  gathered  H,joppenii$ 
Rottb,,  H.  syriaoa  Ehr,y  H,  protea  ZugL^  H,  vestalia  Pass.,  H.  tubmuloM 
ConrcuLy  If,  candidisstma  Drap,^  H,  Boissieri  Charp.y  and  H,  cavata 
MovM.  H.  cavata  and  H.  Boissieri  are  the  finest  of  these  species  in  size, 
the  latter  being  a  heavy  solid-shelled  sort.  H.  tuberculosa  is  trochif<nin, 
or  top-shaped.  This  species  and  his  flattened  brother,  H,  Udereri  Pfr^ 
gathered  between  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  are  both  scarce.  They  are  the  prettiest, 
being  delicately  mitred  and  foliated  at  the  whorls. 

'Die  black-headed  gulls,  and  no  doubt  others  of  the  birds,  subsist  on 
these  molluscs. 

Continual  evidence  of  wild  boars  occurred,  and  some  of  our  party  hid 
the  good  luck  to  obtain  a  sight  of  a  *^  sounder,"  or  family  party.  They 
seem  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  bulbs,  of  which  some  large  kinds  are  mar- 
vellously plentiful  An  Urginea  (probably  U.  undul<Ua)  was  sought 
after  especially,  so  that  it  was  with  difliculty  roots  which  they  had  not 
mashed  were  obtained  to  bring  home.  It  has  since  flowered,  and  in  the 
absence  of  leaves  is  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  by  Mr.  Baker. 
Urginea  Scilla  covers  the  ground  for  miles,  and  grows  sometimes  to  the 
exclusion  of  ever3rthing  else.  It  appears  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  fellahln. 
Great  heaps  of  its  bulbs,  the  size  of  a  melon,  are  often  met  with,  and  lines 
of  its  growth  are  commonly  left  to  mark  off  each  cultivator's  allotted  space. 
Aspkodelw  ravfwmi  Linn,  is  nearly  as  common.  The  brilliant  anemone 
{A.  coranana  Linn,),  the  **  lily  of  the  field,''  was  picked  in  flower  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  The  curious  stringy  Thymdoea  hvrautOy  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  first  made  on  the  shores  of  Brindisi  on  the  outwiuxl  journey, 
is  profusely  common.  Between  Bir  es  Seba  and  Chiza  the  species  now  in 
growth  are  almost  altogether  of  the  Mediterranean  type.  A  few  desert 
species  occur,  but  chiefly  of  a  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian  character,  as 
Gaylusea  canescens,  Deverra  tortuosa,  Alhagi  maurorum,  Peganum 
harmala,  Citrullus  colocynthis,  Artemisia  herba-alba,  and  Anabasis 
articulata. 

The  universal  "rimth"  (Anabasis  or  Salsola)  of  the  Sinai  Bedouin 
is  called  by  the  Doheriyeh  Arabs  "  Shegar."  It  may  be  that  the  Arabs 
put  off  inquiries  from  one  whom  they  perceive  to  be  unlearned  in  their 
language  with  trivial  and  unmeaning  terms ;  but  the  results  of  my  short 
experience  would  tend  to  show  that  little  importance  can  be  attached  to 
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these  local  names.  Different  tribes  and  places  yielded  different  terms,  so 
that  on  comparing  my  collection  of  Arab  plant-names  with  those  given  by 
several  other  writers,  hardly  two  were  identical,  or  even  alike.  In  the 
Serbal  district  of  Sinai,  W&dy  Eimthi  takes  its  name  from  the  Anabasis. 

The  soft  note  of  the  trumpeter  bullfinch,  rising  and  falling  as  if  borne  on 
the  wind,  while  the  bird  is  concealed  on  the  ground  somewhere  close  by, 
often  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was 
ten  yards  or  ten  times  that  distance  away. 

Travelling  west  past  Tel  Abou  Hereireh  to  Gaza,  the  following  plants 
occurred  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  already  about  Bir  es  Seba  : — 
Jfalcolmia  pulchella  BoiUy  McUthiola  humtlis  D,C,y  Alyssum  Libyca  FtV., 
Enuxtria  microcarpa  Boiss.^  Capsdla  Byr»chpa$toris  Linn,^  Folycarpon 
nteculentum  DeL,  Dianthus  multipundatus  Ser.y  Silene  rigidula  Sibth., 
Ononis  serrcUa  Farsi,^  Hypericum  tetrapterum  Fres.,  forma,,  Erodium 
hirtum  F.y  Btipleurum  linearifoltum  D.C,  /,  CarthamtLs  glaucus  M.B,y 
Thrincia  tuherosa  i>.C.,  TolpU  altissima  Pers,,  Scorzonera  alexandrina 
Boi»8,f  Mandragora  officmaarum  Linn.y  WUhania  iomnifera  Linn.,  Echiwm 
plantagtneum  Linn,,  Lcanium  ampUxvcaule  L\nn.y  Euphorbia  exigua  Linn., 
Pcuronychia  nivea,D,C.,  Andropogon  hirtus  Linn,,  and  Foa  annua  Linn, 


CHAPTER  XL 
Gaza  to  Jaffa. 


At  Gaza  we  were  kept  a  few  days  in  quarantine  by  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities. This  was  not  because  we  were  deemed  infectious  (the  idea  was 
absurd),  but  to  levy  a  tax  on  our  purses.  By  the  prompt  interference 
of  Lord  Dufferin,  British  Ambassador  at  Ck>nstantinople,  to  whom  we 
telegraphed,  we  were  released  in  four  days  instead  of  being  confined  for 
a  fortnight. 

This  delay  was  to  me  most  valuable,  as  it  enabled  me  to  sort  my 
rapidly  made  collections  of  the  last  few  days. 

On  our  last  day,  having  liberty  to  leave  quarantine  ground,  I  gathered 
a  good  many  species  south  of  Gaza  which  I  had  not  seen  before.  Many  of 
these  belong  to  well-known  Mediterranean  t3rpes,  but  there  is  still  an 
important  admixture  of  desert  and  Egyptian  forms,  belonging  to  a  some- 
what more  southern  group. 

Gkudens  of  fruit  trees,  olive  groves,  and  enclosures  hedged  by  the 
prickly  pear  {Opuntra  vtUgaris  Linn,)  reached  our  camp  from  the  inland 
side.  On  the  leeward  we  were  hemmed  in  by  high  sandhills,  the  van- 
guard of  an  ever  advancing  column,  driven  westward  by  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  is  gradually  swallowing  up  Ghiza,  old  and  new,  as  well  as  a 
long  belt  of  coast  north  and  south  of  it. 

Some  laborious  journeys  across  this  belt  of  sand,  often  three  or 
four  miles  broad,  impress  them  vividly  on  my  memory.  They  yielded 
exceedingly  few  species,  being  as  a  rule  completely  barren.    1  may^ 
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mention    Silene    $uccuUnta    Forsk.y    ScrophtUaria    xanthoglos$a    Baisi., 
Euphorbia  terracina  Linn.^  which  grew  well  out  on  the  dunes. 

These  sands  are  effecting  a  steady  and  enormous  change  along  the 
coast.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  what  is  left  of  Ascalon,  which  remains  on  an 
insulated  patch  of  rocky  ground  by  the  sea  completely  cut  off  inland 
Little  of  it  is  left  unsmothered.  Ashdod  is  undergoing  the  same  fate. 
Gaza  retreats  inland  in  front  of  the  arenaceous  sea,  and  it  is  only  -at 
intervals,  or  by  ascending  some  eminence  which  is  rarely  met  with,  that 
one  obtains  even  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  to  me  a  keen 
disappointment,  and  I  sighed  for  the  reality  for  a  cliff-girt  coast  like  that 
of  north-western  Donegal 

In  and  about  the  Gaza  olive  groves  several  birds  familiar  at  home 
abounded.  Others  occurred  on  the  plain  hard  by.  It  was  refreshing  to 
hear  their  well-known  voices  in  this  strange  and  inhospitable  land.  There 
were  English  sparrows,  swallows,  buntings,  goldfinches,  black  redstarts, 
chaffinches,  stonechats,  willow-wrens^  and  chiffchaffs,  blackbirds,  and 
hooded  crows.  Other  birds  seen  were  'Egyptian  kites,  buzzards  (common 
species),  "  boomey  *'  or  little  southern  owl,  red-breasted  Cairo  swallows, 
pelicans,  dunlins,  calandra  and  crested  larks,  bulbuls,  pied  chats,  and 
Menetries*  wheatear. 

At  an  estuary  about  four  miles  south  of  Gaza,  and  up  a  fiat  wftdy 
leading  to  it,  I  obtained  several  good  plants.  This  would  be  capital 
ground  to  botanise  at  a  later  season.  The  following  are  the  most  in- 
teresting : — Bramca  Toibmefortii  Oou,,  OraUgffus  azaroltis  Linn.y  Neurada 
procwnhens  LirifLy  Ceratonia  siliqtta  IAnn,y  Astragalus  cdeppicus  Bciss.^ 
A,  macrocarpus  D,C.  (not  in  fruit),  Medioago  laciniata  All,,  Ononis  natris 
Linn,,  var.  stenophyUa,  Anagyris  joetida  Linn.,  Acacia  albida  DeL,  Prosopis 
ttephaniana  WiUd,,  Xanthium  strumarium  Linn.,  Artemisia  monasperma 
Del.j  CerUaurea  araneosa  Boiss.^  CpaUesoens  Del.,  Atractylis  prolifera  Boiss,^ 
Linaria  Halava  Forsi.y  Anckusa  €Bgyptiaca  Lehm,^  Frasium  mc^us  Linn^ 
AndroLch'ne  aspera  Linn,,  Ficus  sycamorus  Linn,,  Ricinus  communis  Linn., 
Boerhoma  vertictUata  Foir.,  Flantago  albicans  Linn.,  Eitphorbia  peplaides 
Oou,,  Emex  spinosus  Camp,,  Salsola  tnermis  Forsk.,  Cypcrus  sokwnoides 
Oriseb,,  C.  rotimdus  Linn,,  Fimbristylis  dichotoma  Rott,,  and  Penniseiwn 
cenchroides  Rich,  Some  of  these,  as  the  castor-oil,  the  little  anomalous 
desert  Neurada,  and  the  tropical  Boerhavia,  point  to  the  great  heat  of' 
Gaza. 

The  trees  about  Gaza  are  chiefiy  date-palms,  olives,  sycamore  tg, 
caroub  (Ceratonia)  or  locust-tree,  and  fig ;  a  very  handsome  tamarisk 
(T,  articulata  VM.)  reaches  a  height  of  90  or  40  feet,  and  has  bright 
green  foliage  very  refreshing  and  home-like  after  the  dull  grey  or 
lifeless  green  of  the  desert  The  olives  are  of  enormous  age.  They 
usually  have  unbranched  trunks,  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  then  perhaps 
divided,  and  at  7  or  8  feet  the  leafy  canopy,  browzed  below  to  a  level 
height  by  cattle,  begins.  The  average  height  of  the  tree  is  20  to  25 
or  30  feet  Old  trees  have  often  mere  shells  of  their  trunks  remaining. 
I  measured  the  two  largest  I  saw,  a  few  miles  north  of  Gaza ;  their  right 
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was  18  and  20  feet  reepectively  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,  a  size  which 
was  maintained,  or  very  nearly  so,  till  the  trunk  forked. 

At  Ascalon,  which  Laurence  and  I  visited  at  a  gallop  just  before  dark, 
I  gathered  Calycotome  villosa  Linn,  in  the  sands,  a  pretty  yellow  shrubby 
pea-flower.  Ascalon  is  a  wilderness  of  shifting  sands.  The  small  space 
of  remaining  earth  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Arabs,  from  whom  I  got  my  first 
Jewish  coins.  Several  pillars  of  marble  and  black  granite  lie  about  the 
ruins  of  the  crusading  fort,  but  none  are  in  position. 

Frequently  dogs  with  unmistakable  traces  of  jackal  parentage  were 
seen  along  here.  I  was  assured  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  these 
animals  to  interbreed  along  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard. 

The  chief  crop  showing  is  of  lentils.  I  saw  bean-stalks  A  foot  and  a 
half  high  in  the  first  week  of  January. 

A  few  of  the  commonest  British  plants,  as  Capsella  Bursapastoris, 
Silene  inflata,  Convolvulus  arvensis,  and  Rumex  obtusifolius,  occur  along 
here. 

A  handsome  tree  introduced  from  the  East  is  very  common.  It  is  the 
Melia  azederach,  or  Pride  of  India.  It  is  deciduous,  and  only  bearing  fruit, 
as  I  saw  it,  along  the  enclosures  or  by  the  villages.  Lycium  europoewm 
Linn.y  Rvhia  olivien  A.  Ric/uy  Ephedra  alata  Dcne.y  Asparagvs  aphylltu 
Linn,y  and  A,  acutifolins  Linn.^  are  the  larger  plants,  which  help  to  stop 
up  the  gaps  in  the  prickly  pear  fences. 

At  Yebdna,  and  thence  to  Jaffa,  Nardsms  Tazettce  Linn,  was  in  flower. 
Some  damp  low-lying  patches  were  white  with  it.  Other  species  were 
IltUa  graveolens  Linn.,  Erodium  sp.  ?  {E,  hryonioifolium  f\  Retama  retam 
Forsk.  (in  flower),  Lithospermum  caUoium  Liwn,y  EchiochUon  fnUicomm 
Derf.y  ThyrMU  capitcUtts  Linn.,  Lavandula  ttcechas  Linn,  and  Rhamnus 
punctata  Boiss.  The  Retem  broom  was  in  flower,  very  pretty,  white 
variegated  with  purple.  I  found  it  once  previously  in  blow  in  the 
desert*  Lawsonia  alba  Linn,  (henna)  was  seen  several  times,  but  usually 
here  (as  at  Akaba)  either  in  or  on  the  verge  of  enclosures.  No  doubt  it 
remains  from  ancient  gardens  at  Engedi,  where  it  is,  I  believe,  abundant. 
It  is  native  much  farther  east. 

In  the  gardens  next  the  hotel  at  Jaffa  were  some  very  interesting 
plants.  I  did  not  learn  their  history,  or  who  made  the  collection. 
Some  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Dead  Sea  plants  were  there — the  handsome 
trailing  pea,  Dolichos  lablab,  which  I  found  in  the  Ghdr,  a  widely  culti- 
vated plant  in  hot  countries,  but  perhaps  originally  introduced  from 
India.  The  Sinaitic  Gomphocarpos,  a  milky  asclepiad  with  pods  full  of 
silk,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species  in  the  peninsula,  was  here  also  ; 
it  differed,  however,  from  the  Sinaitic  plant  in  being  shrubby  and  about 

'  Thia  is  the  Hebrew  "  rothem  "  or  "  rotem,"  translated  juniper  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  same  name  (Retama)  is  applied  to  a  species  of  a  closely  allied 
genus,  the  8pariocyii9u»  nuhigenut,  of  the  middle  zone  of  Tegetation  of  the 
Feak  of  Teneriffe,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Moseley's  "  Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the 
*  Challenger,*"  p.  5. 
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6  feet  high,  while  the  desert  plant  averaged  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half. 

Bidnus  commnniB  (the  caator-oil) ;  Echayerias,  Lavandula  SlsBchas  (the 
handsome  purple  woolly  lavender  just  mentioned),  and  quite  a  coUection 
of  Acacias  and  Mimosas,  with  oranges,  bananas,  indiarubber  trees,  fan- 
palms,  £ucal3rptus,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  many  others  made  up  a 
tropi(»l  garden  which  will  well  repay  the  traveller's  visit.  I  was 
peculiarly  interested  to  see  my  Bouoerosia  from  Momit  Hor  here,  a  cactus- 
like plant,  which  seems  to  be  a  new  species.  Can  it  be,  like  the 
Dolichos,  an  ancient  weed  of  cultivaticm  ?  When  we  let  the  mind  go 
back  to  times  of  ancient  civilisation,  to  the  traffic  and  merchandise  of 
pilgrims,  monks,  and  Bedouins,  of  Israelites  and  Phoenicians,  Pharaohs 
and  Ptolemys,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Turks  and  Crusaders,  caravans  and 
ships  laden  with  food,  with  gums,  spices,  fruits,  and  wares  during  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  we  must  reflect  that  many  plants  we  now 
view  as  inhabitants,  especially  those  of  any  economic  use,  may  have 
hailed  originally  from  remote  sources.  Speculations  of  this  kind,  at 
once  so  uncertain  and  so  unpalatable,  had  better  perhaps  not  be  indulged 
in.  They  can  only  lead  to  doubt  and  discussion.  Granted  that  the 
"  osher  "  is  known  by  the  Bedouin  *^  Doctrine  of  Signatures  "  as  a  plant  of 
domestic  value,  may  we  not  theorise  as  to  whether  wandering  tribes 
have  not  carried  it  from  Midian  or  Nubia  to  Sinai  ?  from  Sinai  to  its  far 
•northern  home  in  the  Gh6r?  and  so  with  many  others.  This  line  of 
thought,  which  these  gardens  naturally  produced,  may,  I  think,  except  in 
rare  instances,  be  better  dispensed  with. 

The  gardens  at  Jaffa  were  fully  supplied  with  its  own  brand  of 
most  excellent  oranges. 


CHAPTEE  XXL 
Jerusalem. 


Between  Hamleh  (a  few  miles  from  Jaffa)  and  Jerusalem,  during  an 
ascent  of  over  2,000  feet,  many  fresh  species  occurred.  The  chief  change 
in  plant  life  lay  in  the  great  increase  of  low  shrubby  vegetation  on 
the  limestone  hills  and  terraces.  I  had  little  time  to  botanise,  but  with 
hard  galloping  to  make  up  for  delays,  I  secured  several  sorts  in  condition 
to  be  studied.  An  oak,  Quercus  ooccifera  Linn.y  and  a  handsome  lai^e- 
leafed  arbutus  in  full  flower,  ArbuHu  andrachne  Linn.y  are  two  conspicuous 
trees  or  bushes  characteristic  of  the  rocky  regions  above  the  plain  of 
Bamleh.  A  large  daisy,  Bellis  iylvestris  Cyr,,  similar  except  in  size  to 
our  own  Bellis  perennis,  was  in  flower.  The  handsome  locust-biee, 
usually  here  of  only  the  stature  of  a  bush  from  being  cut  for  firing  like  the 
others,  is  very  frequent.  Its  rich  dark  green  pinnate  foliage  is  well 
known  to  travellers  iu  Southern  Europe,  where  its  pods  are  much  used  to 
feed  cattle.    This  is  supposed  to  be  the  *'  locust  **  of  St.  John.    At  Kirjath- 
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jearim  a  solitary  date-palm  occurs,  and  I  was  informed  at  Jerusalem  that 
near  this  a  clump  of  native  pines,  Pinus  halepenm  Lmn.y  exists. 
Maiden-hair,  ceterach,  and  the  sweet  Cheilanthes,  were  the  ferns  gathered, 
chiefly  amongst  the  limestone  clefts  above  Bab  el  Wad.  A  handsome  sage, 
Salvia  triloba  I.y  was  in  flower,  and  several  other  labiates,  as  Pklomis  tpJ^ 
Micromeria  barbata  B,  ds  JT.,  M,  myrtifolia  Bois$.y  M,  nervosa  Besf.,  and 
Teucriwn  polium  Linn,  were  collected.  A  bryony,  B,  gyriaea  Boiss.y 
and  a  beautiful  clematis  with  dull  purple  flowers,  C.  cirrkosa  Linn,, 
trailed  along  the  roadside  walls  near  the  villages.  The  leafless  Ephedra 
and  Asparagus  still  help  to  increase  the  variety.  The  spiny-branched 
Calycotome  viUosa  Linn.y  and  Anagyris  fcetida  Linn.,  yellow  pea-flowered 
shrubs,  are  not  imcommon.  Other  less  important  plants  are — Reseda 
alba  Linn.j  Malcolmia  crentdata  Boiss.,  Thlaspi  perfoliatus  IAnn.y  Erodiwm 
moschcUum  W,y  Thelygonwn  cynocrambe  Linn.,  Ononis  n<xtriaf  Linn.y  Inula 
viscosa  Boi8S,y  Sherhrdia  arvensis  Linn.y  Alka/nna  Tinctoria  Tatisch.,  and 
Onosma  syriaca  Lab,  Most  of  these  are  common  about  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem. 

The  birds  noted  were  almost  entirely  British  species.  Of  these  the 
wheatear  had  not  been  seen  before.  Saxicola  lugens  LichLy  and  I  think 
S.  finschU  HeugLy  were  eastern  chats  not  seen  since  leaving  the  Gh6r, 
but  here  not  unf  requent. 

While  at  Jerusalem  we  came  in  for  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
lasting  from  20th  to  25th  of  January.  There  was  therefore  little  to  be 
done  in  botany  around  the  Holy  City.  Fortunately  we  had  accomplished 
our  pilgrimage  to  Jericho  before  the  snow  set  in,  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  northern  with  the  southern  Gh6r,  or  hollow 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

About  Jerusalem,  but  especially  along  the  tiny  aqueduct  between  the 
Pools  of  Solomon  and  Bethlehem,  some  plants  were  in  flower.  Erodium 
malacaides  Liniky  E,  gruiaium  Linn,y  Pistada  pakestina  Bois8.y  Sedum 
sip,  (S.  altissimitm  Poir,  /),  Tordylium  brachyoarpa  Boiss,,  TorUistrickosperma 
Spr,y  T,  leptophyUa  Rich,,  Pimpinella  cretica  Poir,,  Galium  judaicum 
Boiss.y  Pisum  fulmim  S.  ds  Z.,  Laihyrus  blepharicarpas  Boiss.y  Carduus 
argenicUtu  Linn,y  Urospermwm  picroides  Besf.y  Crepis  senecioides  Del.y 
Anchtua  mtUleri  Willd.y  Chwstna  syriaca  Lab,y  ffyoscyamus  aureus  Linn.y 
Cyclamen  latifolium  Sibth.,  PUmtago  lagopus  Linn.y  Viscum  cruciatum 
Linn,y  Euphorbia  avlacosperma  Boiss.y  Oagea  retictdaia  R,  db  C.y  Agrostis 
verticiUcUa  Willd.y  and  Avena  sterilis  Linn. ;  as  well  as  some  common 
British  plants,  as  Nastwrtium  qficinale  R.  Br.y  Cerastium  glomeratum 
Thuill,y  Geranium  moUe  Linn.y  TorUis  nodosa  Geert.y  Ruhus  discolor 
W,  db  N.y  Veronica  anagallis  Linn.,  if  V.  Beccabunga  Linn.y  will  serve 
to  give  botanists  an  idea  of  the  species  occurring  at  this  season. 

Jerusalem,  2,400  feet  above  sea-level,  falls  within  Boissier's  "  Plateaux  " 
subdivision  of  the  Oriental  region.  His  "  Flora  Orien talis  "  deals  with  the 
countries  from  Greece  to  India  in  a  width  of  about  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude  north  of  the  tropics  ;  and  he  divides  these  into  (I)  Mediterranean, 
(2)  Middle  Europe,  (3)  Oriental,  and  (4)  Region  du  Dattier  [or  Desert]. 

X  2 
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The  Oriental  is  anbdivided  to  Plateaux,  Aralo-Caspian,  and  Mesopotamian. 
In  the  first  of  these  subdivisions  of  the  Oriental  region,  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus  and  the  districts  around  and  above  each  of  these  cities  are 
placed. 

The  climate  of  Jerusalem  is  milder  and  more  Mediterranean  than 
most  parts  of  this  sub-region.  The  date-palm,  though  not  native  nor 
able  to  ripen  its  fruit,  can  exist,  and  grows  to  goodly  dimensions,  as 
evidenced  by  one  well-known  tree.  Others  occur  a  little  lower  towards 
Ramleh.  Here  and  at  Damascus,  as  I  subsequently  saw,  the  prickly  pear 
is  naturalised.  A  "pipi"  tree,  Ccesalpinia  Oillie»iiy  a  highland  species 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  was  amongst  the  few  ctiltivated  species  noticed  in  a 
recognisable  condition.  It  was  in  flower  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
Mediterranean  Hotel 

From  an  intelligent  resident  at  Jerusalem  I  obtained  some  informa- 
tion of  the  vegetable  products  of  its  neighbourhood  which  may,  I  think, 
be  deemed  reliable,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  climate. 

"  Frost,  though  occurring  annually  for  some  nights  usually  at  the  end 
of  January,  rarely  lasts  throughout  the  day,  and  hardly  penetrates  the 
soil  [where  there  is  any]. 

"  The  sycamore  fig^  orange,  mandarin  orange,  and  lemon,  which  ripen 
their  fruit  so  well  at  Jaffa,  will  not  do  so  at  Jerusalem. 
,  "Apricots,  tomatos,  grapes,  figs  (?),  thrive  better  at  Jerusalem  than 

Jaffa.    Pomegranates  and  nectarines  do  fairly  well  at  Jerusalem. 

"  Bread  melons  [ Artocarpus  integrifolia  ?]  and  water  melons,  whicli 
attain  a  weight  of  20  to  30  pounds  at  Jaffa,  will  not  ripen  at  Jerusalem. 

''A  small  plum,  like  a  greengage,  succeeds  better  at  the  elevated 
station  ;  but  strawberries,  apples,  and  pears  have  all  been  unsuccessfuUy 
tried. 

*'*'  Olives  bear  well  about  Jerusalem,  especially  after  a  winter  of  snow 
and  cold  ;  each  tree  generally  gives  a  good  crop  every  second  year.  Hail 
sometimes  damages  the  fruit  much. 

"  Sesame  (Sesamum  indicum)  is  grown  on  the  plains ;  its  oil  is  used 
for  cooking  purposes  [and  I  suppose  for  adulterating  the  olive  oil].  The 
pulp  is  given  to  animals.  It  is  a  summer  crop  like  the  dhourra  [Sorghum] 
after  wheat  and  barley." 

Cupres9U8  sempervvrens  Linn.^  var.  pyramidalis,  the  funereal  cypress, 
attains  a  great  size  in  the  esplanade  between  the  mosques  of  Omar  and 
El  Ahksa,  but  far  finer  trees  were  seen  later  at  Smyrna.  The  "  Prince  of 
Wales  tree,"  Pinus  halepensis  MiU.y  pointed  out  by  this  name  as  the  tree 
the  Prince  camped  under,  is  the  finest  tree  near  Jerusalem.  It  is  about 
50  feet  high,  and  well  furnished.  Smaller  ones  occur  at  the  Armenian 
convent. 

An  interesting  plant  of  Jerusalem  is  the  red-berried  mistletoe,  Vi9cum 
cruciatum  Linn.^  parasitic  on  olive-trees,  and  known  elsewhere  only  in 
southern  Spain.  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  was  always  willing  (when  his  duties 
permitted)  to  give  me  a  helping  hand,  brought  me  specimens  from  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
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During  the  snow  at  Jei*u8alem  a  gazelle  was  shot  within  a  mile  or  t^o 
of  the  city.  This  was,  I  believe,  a  very  uniisual  occurrence.  I  saw  the 
animal  immediately  after  its  death. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Jericho  and  Northern  Gh6r. 


On  the  14th  of  January  we  went  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  Im- 
mediately after  leaving  Mount  Olivet  I  found  abundance  of  Androcyw- 
bium  palisstinum  Baker  (Erythrostictus  Boiss.),  first  seen  in  the  Arabali 
above  the  Gh6r.  It  is  a  stemless  white-flowered  plant,  small  but  leafy, 
and  with  rather  large  flowers  of  no  particular  beauty.  It  belongs  to  the 
Ck>lchicace8e.  I  mention  it  specially  because  Mons.  Barbey  mentions 
that  Roth  found  this  plant  close  to  Jerusalem,  but  that  after  careful 
search  he  (Barbey)  was  unable  to  rediscover  it  I  am  thus  able  to  con- 
firm Roth's  record.  Mons.  Barbe/s  visit  (April  3)  was  perhaps  too  late 
for  the  species. 

On  descending  even  a  slight  distance  to  the  east  the  climate  at  once 
improves.  Bethlehem  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Solomon's  Pools  are 
distinctly  milder  than  Jerusalem.  We  gradually  travel  from  mid-winter 
into  spring.  Several  plants  met  with  before  as  we  climbed  out  of  the  Gh6r 
by  Wftdy  Zuweirah,  are  again  in  flower  as  we  descend.  Fumaria,  Carrich- 
tera,  Biscutella,  Malcolmia,  Erucaria,  may  be  quoted.  Freeh  forms  occur,  as 
Hypecovmprocwmbens  Linn,^  Capsdla  procumbens  Linn,,  Nedia  paniculata 
Linn,,  Hippocrepia  u/nisUiquoga  Linn,,  Hymenocarpus  drcinnatua  Linn., 
Astragaliu  callichrous  Boiss.,  A,  sanchu  Boiss,  var.,  Trigonella  arabica 
Dd,,  Matricaria  aurea  Boiss,,  Chrysanthemum  coronatium  Linn,,  Veronica 
syriaca  It  <t  S,,  Amebia  comuta  F,  <§;  N,,  Asperugo  procumbens  Linn., 
Emex  spinosus  Camp,,  Muscari  racemosum  Mull.,  Lamarckia  aurea  Mcench., 
and  others.  These  are  mostly  small  bright-coloured  spring  flowers. 
At  about  sea-level  some  desert  species  begin  to  occur,  as  Zygophyllum 
album  Linn,  (in  flower),  Prosopis  Stephaniwna  WillcL,  Reseda  pruinosa 
Del,,  Rcetama  rcetam  Forsh,,  Ochradenus  baccatiLS  Del.,  Tamarix  gallica 
Linn,  var.,  and  a  few  more  of  the  southern  Gh6r  plants. 

/  We  are  again  amongst  the  marls,  and  before  long  those  of  the  600  feet 
level,  so  conspicuous  round  the  Dead  Sea,  can,  as  Professor  Hull  con- 
cludes, be  traced,  but  evidently  far  more  completely  denudated  in  this 
moister  and  more  fluviatile  district.  Lower  marl-terraces  occur,  but 
various  searches  failed  to  bring  any  moi^  sub-fossil  shells  to  light. 
Canon  Tristram  has  gathered  at  250  feet  in  the  marls  near  here  shells 
identical  with  those  obtained  by  us  at  Ain  Buwerrideh. 

The  flora  of  this  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  southern  Gh6r,  but  many  of  the  interesting 
species  are  missing,  and  others  of  more  familiar  types  take  their  place. 
Widespread    European   species   are  much    more  numerous.      Common 
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Britiah  species  of  Draba,  Capeella,  Thlaspi,  Nasturtium,  Bubus,  Hdoecia- 
dium,  Malva,  Galium,  Yeronica,  Mentha,  Solanum,  Lythrum,  Cichoriuin, 
Verbena,  Euphorbia  being  all  met  with,  in  about  the  total  of  five  species 
in  the  northerD  Gh6r  to  one  in  the  southern.  Nor  did  the  season  at 
Jericho  appear  to  be  more  advanced  than  that  at  £s  Safieh. 

Jericho  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  amply  described  by  many 
able  writers,  and  its  botany  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Mons.  Barbey 
in  his  work  already  referred  to.  This  latter  visitor  has  not,  however, 
corrected  one  statement  repeatedly  made  by  various  travellers,  that  of 
the  ancient  palm  grove,  extending  for  several  miles  around  Jericho,  there 
is  no  existing  representative.  There  is  one  date-palm,  20  feet  high,  at 
Gilgal. 

Of  the  characteristic  species  of  the  southern  Ghdr  growing  here,  I  may 
mention  Zizyphus  spina^hristi  Linn,,  BcUaniies  cegyptuxca  DeL,  Lorantkus 
acacicB  Zuoc.y  Calotropu  procera  WilkL^  and  Fopuhu  eupkratica  Oliv,,  the 
latter  being  abundant  along  the  Jordan.  This  poplar  is  remarkable  fen' 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  shapes  in  its  leaves,  especially  in  young  trees 
and  saplings.  In  full-grown  trees,  like  the  one  described  at  the  Gh6r  es 
Safieh,  they  become  more  uniform  ;  ovate  and  slightly  incised  sometimes 
at  the  base,  or  faintly  lobed  in  a  wavy  fashion.  No  trees  were  seen  near* 
Jericho  in  a  mature  condition.  Tamarisk  and  the  **zukkum,''  or  false 
balm  of  Gilead  (Balanites),  are  very  abundant  here.  An  acacia  near 
Ain  ee  Sultan  was,  I  believe,  A,  albida  Del.,  gathered  previously  at  Gaza^ 
It  was  a  stunted  bush,  and  our  old  friends  the  acacias  of  Sinai  and  Es 
Safieh  have  all  disappeared  except  the  Proeopis  Stephania,  a  small  ragged 
little  shrub.  This  little  ill-favoured  acacia,  which  thrives  best  on  saline 
wet  places,  bears  a  very  peculiar  pod,  swollen,  solid,  and  irregular,  and  so 
like  a  gall  or  deformity  of  some  kind  that  it  was  not  until  opoiing  it  and 
obtaining  its  seeds  I  could  believe  it  to  be  a  natural  growth. 

Bananas,  oranges,  and  a  few  sugar-canes  are  cultivated  in  the  Arab 
gardens  at  Gilgal,  the  modem  Jericho. 

The  ornithology  of  the  Jericho  district  nms  in  parallel  lines  with  the 
botany.  The  European  sorts  are  much  commoner  than  in  the  Gh6r  es 
Safieh,  and  the  tropical  and  Asiatic  forms  generally  less  so.  Only  one 
couple  of  sunbirds,  and  but  a  few  of  the  "  hopping-thrushes  **  (Argya 
squamiceps)  were  seen.  Shrikes  wei*e  few.  The  palm-dove  and  the 
collared  turtle  were  not  scarce,  but  they  were  not  as  one  to  twenty 
here  compared  with  those  of  the  more  southern  oasis.  A  few  bulbuls 
{P^cnonotus  xanthopygus  H,  <&  Ehr.\  pied  chats,  Saxicda  luffen$  Lu^^ 
and  desert  blackstarts,  Cercomela  mdanura  Temn,,  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  English  robins,  jays,  chaffinches  and  wheatears 
were  seen  here,  though  not  at  the  Gh6r  es  Safieh.  Blackbirds,  wagtails, 
and  stonechats  were  commoner,  and  an  unexpected  northern  visitant,  a 
redwing,  Turdus  iliacus  Linn,,  was  shot  at  Ain  es  Sultan.  This  bird  has 
not  previously  been  obtained  in  Palestine,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  wave 
of  unusually  severe  weather,  about  to  be  felt  by  us  at  Jerusalem,  drove 
many  of  its  companions  into  the  country. 
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The  river  Jordan  was  considerably  swollen,  and  so  mnddy  that  a 
phinge  in  its  waters  did  not  look  inviting.  However,  Laurence  and  I 
swam  it  and  set  foot  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  It  was  about  thirty 
yards  across,  with  a  strong  current,  about  enough  to  give  equal  drift  and 
headway  to  a  swimmer.  The  water  was  too  turbid  for  me  to  learn  much 
about  its  inhabitants  ;  however  I  picked  up  two  molluscs,  a  bivalve  and  a 
univalve  (Corhicula  Saulcyi  Bourg,  and  Mdanopsts  cottata  Olw.)  ou  the 
muddy  edge  of  the  stream. 

We  returned  to  Jerusalem  by  Marsaba,  where  we  camped  on  the 
night  of  the  16th — unhappily  our  last  experience  of  "  tenting,"  the  most 
enjoyable  kind  of  Eastern  life.  Our  intended  expedition  by  Tiberias  and 
Merom  through  northern  Palestine  ending  in  Beyrout  was  put  a  stop  to 
by  heavy  snow.  Before  dismissing  Jericho  I  have  to  mention  the  species 
gathered  which  were  not  previously  met  with : — RanuTumlus  asiattcus  Linn.^ 
Jfatthiola  oxycercu  D.C.y  Saponaria  vaocaria  Linn.y  Silene  paJUntina  BoiM,, 
Arenaria  pieta  Stbth.,  Rhus  oxyacoMthuides  Dum.j  Ammi  majns  Lmn., 
Aieoon  hispanicum  Linn,,  Ononis  amtiquarum  Linn.^  Evax  c<mtracta  Baiss.^ 
Amberboa  Lippii  D,C,y  Hedypnois  cretiea  Botss.,  Hagioserit  sp,  f  (^H.galiUea 
BoisB.  f  Ptcris  sp,  f,  Orobanche  (Bgypticuia  Pers,,  Linaria  idbifrons  Sibth,^  L, 
micrantka  Cav.,  Cuseuta  sp.  f  {C.  pa/Uestma  Boiss,  /),  ConvolmUHs  siculus  Linn.y 
Viiex  agnus-castus  Linn,^  Pkalaris  ninar  Retz.y  Sehismus  marguiatus  P,  de  B., 
Bromus  madrttensis  Linn.,  K<deria  phleoides  Pers,  Of  these  the  Orobanche 
was  a  lovely  bright  blue  species,  and  the  Rhus  a  pretty  red-berried  thorn 
very  like  the  hawthorn,  but  with  flattened  berries  and  minute  flowers. 
This  thorn  has  been  found  as  far  south  as  latitude  26*  in  Midian  at  about 
4,000  feet  above  sea-level  by  Captain  Burton.  The  Ononis  was  an  erect 
shrub,  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  with  a  few  slender  long  spiny  branches  and 
Mome  scattered  flowers  like  those  of  our  own  restharrow.  Hie  Ranunculus 
is  so  like  Anemone  coronaria  (which  occurred)  that  it  was  not  at  first 
distinguished  from  it  Both  are  of  a  gorgeous  scarlet  The  Vitex  was  one 
of  the  very  few  northern  representatives  of  the  tropical  Verbenaceae.  It 
is  a  straggling  shrub,  with  dull  blue  flowers  of  no  beauty,  and,  like  many 
other  Jericho  plants,  found  all  round  the  Mediterranean. 

Young  fragments,  chiefly  of  Cruciferse,  Leguminosse,  and  Umbelliferae, 
were  often  picked,  but  for  these  orders  the  season  was  too  little  advanced. 

Grasses  and  bulbous  plants  were  also  often  too  young. 

On  the  way  to  Marsaba,  a  rough  ride  across  many  deep  ravines,  an 
ititeresting  effect  of  aspect  was  noticeable.  A  slight  greenish  hue  showed 
plainly  on  the  hillsides  with  a  northern  aspect,  while  the  others  were  as 
yet  completely  barren.  In  those  places  where  the  heavy  dews  of  night 
are  less  rapidly  dried  up  by  the  noonday  sun,  vegetation  is  no  doubt 
always  more  abimdant,  the  effect  of  shade  also  being  to  assist  the  early 
growth.  An  analogous  effect  was  still  more  sharply  defined  in  a  different 
way  on  steep  slopes  looking  southwards.  These  presented  the  usual 
monotonous  barren  chalky  white  appearance  on  riding  upwards,  where 
the  eye  only  caught  the  outstanding  bosses  and  prominences  of  rock  and 
soil  in  the  w&dy  bed.    It  was  difficult  to  recall  this  on  looking  back  from 
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above  in  a  commanding  position.  The  numerous  little  depressions  and 
shaded  hollows  with  the  first  symptoms  of  incipient  vegetation  gave  a 
faint  green  tint  to  the  whole.  The  one  rested  the  sight,  the  other  was  a 
painful  glare.  It  was  about  the  difference  between  tinted  and  plain  glass 
spectacles. 

At  Marsaba  there  is  a  date-palm  tied  up  and  supported  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  convent,  which  the  monks  relate  was  planted  by  St.  Saba 
(a.d.  490).  Without  vouching  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  was 
interested  to  learn  that  it  always  bears  a  stoneless  fruit.  Of  the  truth  of 
the  latter  information  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt.  This  convent  is 
interesting  to  ornithologists  as  the  place  of  the  discovery  of  Tristram's 
Grakle,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  first  made  at  Mount  Hor.  There  were 
several  about  the  convent  during  our  visit. 

On  the  17th  we  reached  Jerusalem.  A  week  later  we  left  for  Beyrout, 
where  our  party  divided  itself,  Professor  Hull  and  his  son  returning 
homewards.  Laurence  and  I,  however,  faced  the  snow  and  succeeded  in 
crossing  Lebanon  and  Hermon  by  the  admirable  French  road  to  Damascus, 
visiting  Baalbeck  on  the  way.  As  I  am  not  writing  a  volume  of  travels  I 
will  bring  this  part  of  my  subject  to  a  close.  The  snow  lay  many  feet 
deep  on  these  mountains  reaching  to  Damascus  and  £aalbe<^,  so  that  I 
was  unable  to  make  any  collections  or  observations  of  consequence  on  the 
natural  history  of  this  country,  which  is,  moreover,  fairly  well  made  known 
by  the  researches  of  several  eminent  naturalists. 


YOMA,  OR  THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMEIST, 
With  the  Commentabt  of  Rabbi  Obadiah  or  Babtenora. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  He  shook^  the  box'  violently  and  took  out  the  lots.'  Upon  one  was 
written  "  for  the  Name."  And  on  the  other  was  written  "  for  Azazel." 
The  sagan  was  on  his  right  and  the  chief  of  the  house  <^  the  fathers  on 

^  He  seized,  snatched,  the  box  and  took  the  lots  suddenly  with  yiolence. 

'  (As  we  learn  abo?e  "  and  a  box  was  there."  And  why  was  it  opened  with 
Tiolence  and  haste  ?)  In  order  that  he  might  not  endeavour  to  find  out  by 
delay  which  was  the  lot  for  the  Kama,  and  to  take  it  out  in  his  right  hand,  for  it 
was  a  happy  sign  when  it  came  up  in  his  right  hand. 

'  One  in  his  right  hand,  and  one  in  his  left.  And  the  goats  were  standing 
one  on  bis  right  hand  and  one  on  his  left,  and  he  put  the  lot  which  came  up  in 
his  right  hand  upon  the  goat  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  lot  which  came  up  in 
his  left  hand  upon  the  goat  on  his  left  hand. 
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his  left,  lithe  lot  for  the  Name  came  up  in  his  right  hand,  the  sagau 
said  to  him,  "  my  lord  high  priest,  lift  up  thy  right  hand,"  and  if  the  lot 
for  the  Name  came  up  in  his  left  hand,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  fathers 
said  to  him,  '^my  lord  high  priest,  lift  up  thy  left  hahd."  He  put  them 
upon  the  two  goats,  and  said,  ^'  a  sin-offering  to  the  Lord."*  R  Ishmael 
said  "  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  *  a  sin-offering  '*  but  only  ^  to  the  Lord.' 
And  they  repeated  after  him,*  'blessed  be  the  glorious  name  of  His 
kingdom  for  ever  and  ever.' " 

2.  He  tied  a  crimson  band'  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  which  was  to  be 
sent  away,  and  caused  it  to  stand  opposite  the  place  whence  it  was  to  be 
sent  away,*  and  the  goat  which  was  to  be  slain*  opposite  the  place  of  its 
slaying.  He  now  came  to  his  bullock  the  second  time,  and  laid  his  two 
hands  upon  it  and  confessed.  And  thus  he  said,  *^  O  €U>d,  I  have  done  iniquity, 
I  have  transgressed,  I  have  sinned^*  before  Thee,  I  and  my  house,  and  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  the  people  of  Thy  holiness.  O  God,  forgive  the  iniquities 
and  the  transgressions,  and  the  sins  which  I  have  done,  and  transgressed, 
and  sinned  before  Thee,  I  and  my  house  and  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  people 
of  Thy  holiness,  as  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  Thy  servant  (Levit. 
xvi,  30),  for  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement  for  you,  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord,"  and 
they  said  after  him,  "  blessed  be  the  glorious  name  of  His  kingdom^for 
ever  and  ever." 

3.  He  slew  the  goaty  received  the  blood  in  the  sprinkling-basin,  and 

*  The  Shem  Hampkoreah  (which  was  the  name  spelt  with  yod  he)  was 
pronounced  as  it  is  written. 

*  The  decision  was  not  according  to  Babbi  Ishmael. 
'  When  he  pronounced  thb  Name. 

7  Wool  dyed  red. 

*  Opposite  the  gate  by  which  they  caused  it  to  go  out. 

*  The  band  of  crimson  was  tied  opposite  the  place  of  its  slaying,  that  is  to  say 
its  neck ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  changed  for  the  goat  which  was  to  be  sent 
away,  for  this  had  the  band  tied  to  its  head  and  that  to  its  neck ;  and  neither  of 
them  were  likely  to  be  changed  for  another  goat,  for  these  had  a  crimson  band 
tied  to  them,  and  other  goats  had  not  a  crimson  band  tied  to  them. 

*®  The  Mishna  is  that  of  Rabbi  Meyer  which  he  learns  from  the  Scripture,  as 
it  is  written  (Leyit.  xyi,  21),  *'  and  confess  oyer  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins."  But  the  wise 
men  disputed  about  it,  and  said  **  iniquities,"  they  are  sins  of  pride ;  *'  trans- 
gressions," they  are  rebellions;  "sins,"  they  are  unintentional  faults.  That 
after  confessing  sins  of  pride  and  of  rebellion,  he  should  return  and  confess 
unintentional  faults  would  be  astonishing ;  but  he  said,  "  I  haye  sinned,  I  have 
done  iniquity,  I  haye  transgressed ; "  and  so  with  Dayid,  who  said,  *'  we  haye 
sinned  with  our  fathers,  we  have  committed  iniquity,  we  haye  done  wickedly  " 
(Ps.  oyi,  6)  ;  the  decision  was  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men.  And 
what  was  that  which  Moses  spake  (Exod.  xxiiy,  7)  ;  "  forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression  and  sin  ?  "  Moses  said  thus  before  the  holy  place  at  the  time  when 
Israel  sinned  and  repented,  and  he  made  their  sins  of  pride  like  unintentional 
faults. 
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gave  it  to  him  who  stirred  it"  (upon  the  fourth  row  of  stones  in  the 
pavement"  of  the  Temple)  in  order  that  it  might  not  coagulate.  He  took 
the  censer,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  ahar,  turned  the  coals  this  waj  and 
that  way,  and  took"  from  the  inner  consumed  portions  and  descended  and 
put  it  upon  the  fourth  row  of  stones  in  the  pavement  of  the  court. 

4.  On  all  other  days^^  he  took  the  coals  in  a  center  of  silver,  and  emptied 
them  into  one  of  gold,"  and  on  this  day  he  took  them  in  a  censer  of  goM," 
and  entered  with  it.  On  all  other  days  he  took  them  in  a  center  hokUng 
four  cabs,  and  emptied  them  into  one  of  three  cabs,  and  on  this  day  he 
took  the  coals  in  a  censer  of  three  cabs  and  entered  with  it.  Babbi  Jose 
said  "  on  every  other  day  he  took  the  coals  in  a  censer  containing  a  seah, 
and  emptied  them  into  one  containing  three  cabs,  and  on  this  day  he  took 
them  in  a  censer  containing  three  cabs  and  entered  with  it**  On  every 
other  day  the  censer  was  heavy"  and  on  this  day  light"  On  every  other  day 
its  handle  was  short,  and  on  this  day  long."  On  every  other  day  the  gold 
of  which  it  was  made  was  yellow  (pT^'^l)  and  on  this  day  red.**  The  words 
of  Rabbi  Menahem.  On  every  oUier  day  a  para^  was  offered  in  the 
morning,  and  a  paras  in  the  evening,  and  on  this  day  he  added  his  hands 
full  of  incense.  On  every  other  day  the  incense  was  finely  powdered,  and 
on  this  day  as  finely  as  possible.** 

"  He  blew,  and  shook,  and  mixed  it  in  order  that  it  mii;ht  not  be  coagulated 
if  he  left  it  until  he  [the  high  prieet]  had  performed  the  service  of  the  incense. 

^  Each  row  of  the  stones  of  the  pavement  was  called  rohad^  "1311.  And  it  is 
not  possible  to  explain  "  the  fourth  row  in  the  Temple  "  as  the  fourth  row  in  the 
interior  of  the  Temple  (from  the  door  of  the  Temple  inwards),  for  it  is  written 
(Levit.  xvi,  17)  "  and  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion,*' &o.  Bat  the  teaching  "  the  fourth  ro5a<i  of  the  Temple  "  is  the  same  as  to 
sajr  the  fourth  row  in  the  court  as  one  goes  out  of  the  Temple  into  the  eourt. 
He  counted  the  rows,  and  left  it  upon  the  fourth  row,  and  there  he  who  stirred 
it  stood.    It  is  not  possible  that  those  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  are  meant. 

"  He  took  the  coals  and  left  the  censer  until  he  had  taken  a  handful  oS. 
incense  and  put  it  into  the  kaf  (cf,  Levit.  xvi,  12),  and  afterwards  he  took  the 
kaf  and  the  censer  into  the  Temple. 

^*  When  he  took  coals  from  the  second  pile  [on  the  altar,  which  was  the  pile] 
for  the  incense,  to  carry  in  to  the  inner  altar  for  the  morning  and  evening 
incense. 

^*  They  did  not  take  tliem  with  the  golden  one,  because  taking  the  coals 
bruises  the  instrument  and  wastes  it,  and  the  law  is  sparing  of  the  riches  of 
Israel. 

"  In  order  that  the  high  priest  might  not  be  fatigued  by  having  to  empty 
from  one  vessel  to  another. 

^7  Because  its  sides  were  thick. 

"  Because  its  sides  were  thin. 

"  In  order  that  the  arm  of  the  high  priest  might  be  helped  by  it. 

^  It  was  of  that  kind  of  gold  called  zahah  parvim,  DM"1B  SHT,  because  it 
re!»embled  [in  coloiur]  the  blood  of  bulls  parim,  D^lfi. 

-'  Half  a  maneh, 

'^  As  it  is  wri  ten  (Levit.  xri,  12),  "and  his  hands  full  of  sweet  inoenso 
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5.  On  every  other  day  the  priest  went  np  on  the  east  of  the  ascent**  to 
tlie  altoTy  and  went  down  on  the  west,  and  on  this  day  the  high  priest** 
went  up  in  the  middle  and  down  in  the  middle.  Babbi  Judah  said  "  the 
high  priest  always  went  up  in  the  middle  and  went  down  in  the  middle." 
On  every  other  day,  the  high  priest  sanctified  [washed]  his  hands  and 
his  feet  from  the  laver,  and  on  this  day  from  the  golden  pitcher.  Eabbi 
Judah  said  ^^  the  high  priest  always  sanctified  his  hands  and  feet  from  the 
golden  pitcher.** 

6.  On  every  other  day  there  were  four  piles  there,**  and  on  this  day 
five  :  the  words  of  Babbi  Meyer.  Babbi  Jose  said  "  on  every  other  day 
three,*  and  on  this  day  four."  Babbi  Judah  said  on  every  other  day  two,*' 
and  on  this  day  three. 

beaten  small."  And  what  does  this  teaoh  us  ?  That  it  is  said  before  (Exod. 
XXX,  86)  "  and  thou  shalt  bent  some  of  it  verj  small,*'  only  to  teU  thee  that  the 
inoense  of  the  day  of  atonement  should  be  as  fine  as  possible. 

»  As  Mar  said, "  eTerj  turn  that  thou  makest  must  be  only  to  the  right 
Iiand,"  which  is  the  east  (Yoma  17  b),  for  the  asoent  to  the  altar  was  on  the 
south,  and  therefore  they  went  up  on  the  east  of  it,  in  order  to  turn  to  the  right. 

^  On  account  of  his  honour,  to  show  his  dignity,  that  he  was  as  a  son  of  the 
house  and  might  go  in  whatever  place  he  wished,  which  the  other  priests  had 
not  the  right  to  do. 

**  On  the  outer  altar  were  four  HDiytD  (arrangements — piles)  of  wood  upon 
which  they^  lighted  the  fires ;  one  large  pile,  on  which  they  offered  the  continual 
sacrifice :  a  second  pile  from  which  they  took  fire  for  the  altar  of  incense ;  and 
one  pile  for  keeping  up  the  fire,  that  fire  should  nerer  fail  there ;  and  one  pile 
for  the  members  and  fat  of  the  continual  sacrifice  of  the  evening  which  had  not 
been  consumed  in  the  evening,  and  were  not  burned  during  the  night,  which  they 
burned  upon  this  pile.  And  on  the  day  of  atonement  they  added  another  pile 
from  which  to  take  coals  for  the  incense  before  and  within  the  vail. 

*  For  three  passages  are  written  (Levit.  ri,  9),  "  because  of  the  burning  upon 
the  altar  all  night  until  the  morning,**  this  was  the  great  pile :  and  the  fire  of 
t  he  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it :  **  this  was  the  second  pile  for  the  incense ;  and 
(v,  12)  "and  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it,  it  shall  not  be  put 
out :  '*  this  was  the  third  pile  for  keeping  up  the  fire.  And  Rabbi  Jose  did  not 
hold  that  there  was  a  fourth  fire  for  the' members  and  fat  which  had  not  been 
consumed,  but  thought  that  the  members  and  fat  which  had  not  been  consumed 
were  burned  by  the  side  of  the  great  pile. 

^  Babbi  Jehudah  did  not  hold  that  there  was  a  third  pile  for  keeping  up  the 
fire  ;  and  the  third  scripture,  *'  and  the  fire  shall  be  burning  upon  it,  it  shall  not 
be  put  out,*'  he  expUiz^  to  mean  that  he  who  set  on  fire  little  fragments  of 
wood  in  order  to  light  the  great  pile  did  not  set  fire  to  them  upon  the  pavement, 
and  go  up  to  the  altar  with'  them  burning,  but  lighted  them  upon  the  top  of  the 
altar.    The  decision  was  according  to  Rabbi  Jose. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1.  Thbt  brought  out*  to  him  the  leaf  [spoon,  A.V.]  and  the  censer,  and 
he  took  his  hands  full  of  incense  and  put  it  into  the  kaf.  If  his  hand 
was  large,  the  handful  was  large,  if  small,  the  handfid  was  small,  and  thus 
was  its  measure.*  He  took  the  censer  in  his  right  hand,*  and  the  kaf  in 
his  left  hand,  and  went  in  the  holy  place*  [72^n]  '"^^i^  ^®  came  to  the 
spcice  between  the  two  vails  which  divided  between  the  holy  place  and 
the  most  holy.  The  space  between  them  was  a  cubit.  Babbi  Jose  said 
"there  was  only  one  vail  there,  as  is  said  (Exodus  xxvi,  33),  'and  the 
vail  shall  divide  unto  you  between  the  holy  pl<ice  and  the  most  holy.' " 
The  outer  one  was  hooked  up*  from  the  aonth*  side^  and  the  inner  one  from 
the  north'  side.  He  went  between  them  imtil  he  came  to  the  north*  side, 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  south,  and  went  to  his  left  with  the  vail*  until 
he  came  to  the  ark."  When  he  came  to  the  ark  he  put  the  censer  between 
the  two  staves,  heaped  up  the  incense  upon  the  coals,  and  the  whole 
house  became  filled  with  smoke.    He  went  out  in  the  same  way  and 

^  From  the  chamber  of  the  yeseels. 

*  Ab  was  the  mode  of  measurement  without  the  most  holy  places,  so  was  the 
mode  of  measurement  within.  As  without  he  took  it  by  handf  uls  and  not  by  a 
vessel,  so  also  within,  when  he  emptied  the  incense  from  the  kaf  into  his  hand, 
he  did  not  empty  by  means  of  a  vessel  made  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
hand,  but  into  his  hand  itself. 

'  Because  it  was  heavy  and  hot,  and  the  kaf  of  incense  lighter  than  it,  he 
took  the  censer  in  his  right  hnnd  and  the  kaf  in  his  left. 

*  He  entered  and  went  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  towards  the  west  to 
between  the  two  vails.  Because  they  doubted  in  the  second  house  whethrr  the 
wall  which  divided  between  the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy,  which  was  in  the 
first  house  and  was  a  cubit  thick,  was  holy,  as  within  the  veil  or  as  without  the 
vail,  therefore  they  made  two  vails,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  and  between  them  a 
space  of  a  cubit  to  receive  between  them  the  space  of  the  partition  wall. 

*  The  Rabbis  who  say  this  dispute  with  R.  Jose  about  it,  and  say  that,  "  and 
the  vail  shall  divide  unto  you  "  refers  to  the  tabernacle  only  [not  to  the  Temple]. 

'  The  end  was  folded  towards  the  outer  side  and  held  by  a  golden  clasp,  so 
as  to  be  open  on  the  south. 

7  He  entered  where  it  was  hooked  up  on  the  south,  and  went  between  them 
until  he  came  to  where  it  was  hooked  up  on  the  north. 

'  When  he  entered  into  the  most  holy  place  he  turned  his  fiice  towards  the 
south,  in  order  to  go  as  far  as  the  space  between  the  staves,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber.  For  the  staves  were  long,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  vail, 
one  end  being  towards  the  west,  and  the  other  towards  the  east,  and  one  was  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  ark,  and  the  other  at  its  southern  end. 

*  As  he  was  going  from  north  to  south  his  left  side  was  towards  the  east,  and 
the  vail  being  on  the  east,  his  left  side  was  **  with  the  vail." 

^  To  the  place  of  the  ark  and  not  the  arl  itself,  for  in  the  second  house  there 
was  no  ark. 
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place"'afi  lie  entered,  and  prayed  a  short  prayer"  in  the  outer  house.-* 
He  did  not  prolong  his  prayer  lest  the  people  should  be  anxious  about 
him." 

2.  After  the  ark  was  removed  a  stone  was  there  from  the  time  of  the 
former  prophets,  and  it  was  called  sheteyaJt^^^  foimdation.  It  was  three 
fingerbreadths  high  above  the  groimd,  and  upon  it  he  put  the  censer, 

3.  He  took  the  blood  from  him  who  had  been  stirring  it,  entered  to  the 
place  where  he  had  before  entered,"  and  stood  in  the  place  where  he  had 
before  stood,"  and  sprinkled  from  it  once  above  and  seven  times  below. 
He  did  not  intentionally  sprinkle  either  above  or  below,"  but  sprinkled 
like  a  person  striking."  And  thus  he  counted  :— one  ;  one  and  one  ;*•  one 
and  two  ;  one  and  three  ;  one  and  four  ;  one  and  five  ;  one  and  six  ;  one 
and  seven.  He  went  out  and  put  it  upon  a  golden  stand  which  was  in  the 
Temple. 

4.  They  brought  to  him  the  goat.  He  slaughtered  it  and  received  its 
blood  in  the  sprinkling-basin.  He  entered  to  the  place  where  he  had 
before  entered,  and  stood  in  the  place  where  he  had  before  stood,  and 
sprinkled  from  it  once  above  and  seven  times  below.  And  he  did 
not  intentionally  sprinkle  either  above  or  below,  but  sprinkled  like 
a  person  striking.  And  thus  he  counted  :^-one  ;  one  and  one ;  one 
and   two,  &c.    He  went  out  and  put  it  upon  the  second  stand  that 

"  He  did  not  torn  his  face  to  go  out,  but  went  out  backwards  with  his  face 
towards  the  ark. 

"  This  was  the  prayer,  "  May  it  be  Thy  wiU,  O  Lord  God,  that  if  this  year 
be  hot,  it  may  be  rainy ;  and  let  not  the  exercise  of  dominion  pass  from  the 
house  of  Judab  ;  and  let  it  not  be  necessary  for  Thy  people  Israel  to  be  fed  the 
one  by  the  other  [i.«.,  by  charity],  or  by  another  people ;  and  let  not  the  prayer 
of  trayellers  enter  before  Thee."  (G-loss,  because  they  pray  that  rain  may  not 
faU.) 

"  In  the  holy  place,  ^n^D- 

*■•  Lest  they  should  say,  "  he  is  dead.'* 

^  Because  from  it  the  world  was  founded,  nnK^3 ;  from  it  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He,  founded  the  world.     H^HK^,  sheteyah,  is  "  foundation." 

"  The  holy  of  holies. 

''  Between  the  staves. 

'*  That  there  should  be  one  sprinkling  above  on  the  upper  border  of  the  mercy 
seat,  and  the  seven  below  upon  the  body  of  the  ark  ;  for  the  blood  did  not  1  ouch 
the  mercy  seat,  but  fell  upon  the  ground. 

"  He  sprinkled  like  a  person  inflicting  blows  [upon  the  back],  who  begins 
between  the  shoulders  and  goes  downwards.  Thus  he  endeavoured  that  these 
eight  sprinklings  should  be  upon  the  ground  in  order,  one  under  the  other. 

*  In  order  that  he  might  not  count  the  first  sprinkling  which  was  above  by 
itself  with  all  the  seven  which  were  below.  Sometimes  he  miKht  make  a  mistake 
and  count  the  first  sprinkling  with  the  seven,  and  at  the  first  sprinkling  below 
count  two.  And  it  does  not  say  that  he  should  count  the  sprinkling  which  was 
above  with  the  seven  which  were  below,  and  reckon  as  far  as  eight.  It  is 
intended  to  say  that  the  command  is  to  finish  the  sprinklings  which  were  below 
within  seven,  and  not  within  eight. 
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waa  in  the  Temple.  Babbi  Judah  said,  ^  there  was  only  one  stand 
there.''  He  took  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  put  the  blood  of  the 
goat**  where  it  had  stoody  and  sprinkled  from  it  upon  the  vaU,"  which 
was  opposite  to  the  ark  on  the  outer  side,  once  above  and  seven  times 
below.  And  he  did  not  intentionally,  &c  And  thus  he  counted,  &c. 
He  took  the  blood  of  the  goat  and  put  the  blood  of  the  bnUock" 
tohere  it  had  stoody  and  sprinkled  from  it  upon  the  vail  which  was 
opposite  to  the  ark  on  the  outer  side,  once  above  and  seven  times 
below,  &c  He  poured  the  blood  of  the  bullock  into  the  blood  of  the 
goat,  and  put  the  full  ve9id  into  the  empty  (me,*^ 

5.  He  now  went  out  to  the  altar  which  was  before  the  Lord,  that  is, 
the  golden  altar,  and  began  to  purify  it  from  above  downwards.*^  From 
where  did  he  begin  ?  From  the  north-eastern  comer,  the  north-western, 
the  south- western,  the  south-eastern :  the  place  where  he  began  with  a 
sin-offering  on  the  outer  altar  was  that  where  he  finished  with  the  inner 
altar.  Rabbi  Eliezer  said,  **  he  stood  in  his  place  and  purified,  and  upon 
all  the  comers  he  put  the  blood  from  below  upwards,  except  that  one 
which  was  before  him,  upon  which  he  put  the  blood  from  above 
downwards." 

6.  He  sprinkled  upon  the  clean  iurfaoe  of  the  altar  seven  times,**  and 

'^  He  agrees  with  the  words  of  R.  Judah,  who  said  that  there  was  onlj  one 
stand  there,  and  it  was  Decessarj  to  take  away  the  blood  of  the  bullock  first  in 
order  to  put  the  blood  of  the  goat  upon  the  stand  upon  which  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  had  been.    The  decision  was  not  according  to  Babbi  Judah. 

^  As  it  is  written  (Lerit.  xvi,  16),  "  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tabemade  of 
the  congregation.'* 

"  As  it  is  written  in  reference  to  putting  the  blood  upon  the  altar  (Levitt  xri, 
18),  "  and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat ;  " 
of  the  blood  of  both  of  them  together. 

^  Again  he  poured  tbe  full  sprinkling-basin  into  the  empty  one,  in  order  that 
the  bloods  might  be  thoroughly  mixed. 

^  This  doctor  thought  that  tbe  priest  walked  to  each  comer  in  succession,  and 
that  each  sprinkling  was  upon  the  comer  which  wa«  before  him,  and  near  to  him, 
and  therefore  took  1"tV1  KOHD,  **  he  purified  from  above  downwards/*  to  mean 
that  he  made  the  sprinkling  from  above  to  below ;  for  if  he  should  sprinkle  from 
below  upwards  at  the  corner  which  was  before  him,  the  blood  might  flow  down 
into  the  middle  of  his  hand,  and  soil  his  clothes.  And  Babbi  Eliezer  thought  that 
the  priest  stood  at  one  comer,  and  from  there  made  the  sprinklings  upon  all  the 
comers ;  for  the  whole  altar  was  only  a  cubit  square,  and  since  three  of  the 
comers  were  not  near  to  him,  he  could  put  the  blood  upon  them  from  below 
upwards  without  soiling  his  clothes,  except  that  comer  near  which  he  was 
standing,  for  he  could  not  turn  the  tips  of  his  fingers  downwards  but  upwards ; 
for  if  he  sliould  turn  the  tips  of  his  fingers  downwards  and  make  the  sprinkling 
from  below  upwards,  the  blood  wpuj|4  fiqw  df  ni^t)  iat^  tb^ Aleegre,o(  his  shirt.  The 
decision  was  not  aoooi^ipg  to  jlab  hi  Elieter^  j     .        ^ 

^  After  he  |md'CQppleted  all  the  sprinklings  of  the  comers,  he  sprinkled  upon 
it  seven  t^pes,  as  it  is  written  (Levit.  xvi,  19), "  and  he  sl^dl  sprinkle  of  the  blood 
upon  it."     1"int3,  *'  the  clean  surface,*'  was  the '  u^coVejlsd  ipa^  upon  the.  altar, 
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the  remainder  of  the  blood  he  poured  upon  the  western  foundation  of 
the  outer  altar,*^  and  the  blood  of  the  outer  altar  he  poured  upon  the 
southern  foundation.  Both*  became  mingled  in  the  canal  and  went 
out  to  the  Kedron  valley,  and  were  sold  to  the  gardeners**  for  manure. 
And  they  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  false  dealing  in  reference  to 
it« 

7.  All  the  work  of  the  day  of  atonement'^  which  is  prescribed  in  order," 
if  he  wrongly  made  one  part  to  precede  its  fellow,  it  was  as  if  he  had  not 
performed  it  at  all  [literally,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing].  For  example : — 
if  the  blood  of  the  goat  preceded  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  he  must  return 
and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  of  the  goat  after  the  blood  of  the  bullock  :  if  the 
blood  was  poured  out  before  he  had  completed  the  sprinklings  which  were 
within  the  holy  of  holies  he  must  bring  other  blood  and  return  and  sprinkle 
afresh  within  the  holy  of  holies^  and  likewise  in  the  holy  place,'^  and  on  the 
golden  altar,  because  all  the  sprinklings  made  their  own  particular  atone- 
ment** Rabbi  Eleazer  and  Rabbi  Simeon  said,  "  he  began  again  from  the 
place**  where  he  had  broken  oflF." 

for  he  turned  the  ashes  and  coals  to  either  side,  and  sprinkled  upon  the  gold  of 
the  altar. 

V  The  remainder  of  the  blood  of  the  outer  sin-offerings  was  poured  upon  the 
southern  foundation. 

*  The  outer  and  the  inner  bloods  [i.^.,  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  outer 
altar,  and  that  sprinkled  upon  the  inner  altar]  which  were  poured  upon  the  altar 
of  bomt-offering  flowed  down  and  fell  from  the  foundation  [of  the  altar]  to  the 
pavement  [of  the  court]  and  became  mingled  in  the  canal — the  conduit  in  the 
court  which  went  out  to  the  Kedron  valley. 

*•  The  owners  of  gardens. 

V  It  was  unlawful  to  make  use  of  it  before  the  price  had  been  paid. 

*^  All  the  serricee  which  he  performed  in  the  white  garments  in  the  holy  of 
holies  and  in  the  holy  place. 

*  In  our  mishna. 

"  $D*n3  pV  I^  ^®  ^^  made  a  part  of  the  sprinklings  upon  the  vail,  and  the 
blood  was  poured  out,  he  must  bring  another  bullock  and  begin  again  the 
sprinklings  upon  the  vail,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  begin  again  within  the  holy 
of  holies. 

^  Therefore  the  atonement  that  was  completed  was  completed. 

^  And  although  that  particular  atonement  was  not  complete,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  return  and  do  what  he  had  already  done.  The  decision  was  not 
according  to  Rabbi  Eleazer  and  Rabbi  Simeon. 
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